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I.  FAITH  AND  ORDER  AT  KUALA  LUMPUR,  2004 


Message  to  the  Churches 


Meeting  as  the  Faith  and  Order  plenary  commission  of  the  World 
Council  of  Churches  assembled  in  Kuala  Lumpur,  Malaysia,  28  July-6 
August  2004,  we  send  greetings  to  our  brothers  and  sisters  in  churches 
throughout  the  world.  The  plenary  commission  consists  of  120  members 
representing  a very  broad  spectrum  of  churches,  including  almost  all 
confessions.  As  the  most  representative  Christian  theological  forum  in 
the  world,  the  commission  has  a unique  role  in  assisting  the  churches’ 
search  for  unity. 

Taking  place  in  Kuala  Lumpur  and  beautifully  hosted  by  the  Council  of 
Churches  of  Malaysia,  our  meeting  helped  us  to  appreciate  the  Christian 
presence  and  witness  of  our  sisters  and  brothers  in  this  land.  The  youngest 
of  Southeast  Asia’s  capitals,  Kuala  Lumpur  enjoys  an  ethnic  and  cultural 
mix  of  Malay,  Indian,  Chinese  and  Indigenous  peoples,  felt  throughout  the 
city  in  food,  conversations,  and  the  courtesy  and  welcome  shown  to  visitors. 
There  can  be  few  better  places  to  encounter  members  of  different  faiths 
striving  to  live  together  harmoniously  in  a majority  Muslim  society.  We 
were  welcomed  to  Malaysia  by  Prime  Minister  Dato’  Seri  Abdullah  bin  Haji 
Ahmad  Badawi  who  highlighted  the  importance  of  interfaith  dialogue  and 
invited  us  to  call  upon  all  people  of  goodwill  to  work  together  for  peace  and 
justice.  “We  cannot  stand  before  a compassionate  God”,  he  said,  “while 
there  is  so  much  we  have  left  undone  because  we  are  disunited.  There  is  so 
much  we  could  do,  having  received  one  another,  to  receive  others.” 

The  theme  of  our  meeting,  “Receive  one  another,  as  Christ  received 
you,  for  the  glory  of  God”  (Rom.  15:7),  invited  us  to  reflect  on  our  com- 
mon obligation  to  welcome  one  another,  to  look  beyond  our  divisions 
and  to  work  together  for  the  visible  unity  of  the  church.  The  new  general 
secretary  of  the  WCC,  Rev.  Dr  Samuel  Kobia,  gave  a thoughtful  intro- 
duction to  our  theme.  In  further  discussions,  we  were  challenged  both  by 
the  doctrinal  and  historical  divisions  among  the  churches  and  by  the 
estrangements  between  races,  women  and  men,  rich  and  poor,  ethnic  and 
national  groups.  Here,  we  recognized  the  importance  of  our  mutual 
acceptance  in  Christ.  Through  the  mystery  of  the  incarnation,  Christ 
assumes  the  whole  of  human  nature.  As  our  very  identity  is  a gift  from 
God,  we  are  called  to  follow  this  example:  “Let  the  same  mind  be  in  you 
that  was  in  Christ  Jesus”  (Phil.  2:5).  A spirituality  of  welcome,  of  recep- 
tion, of  hospitality,  is  central  to  the  self-understanding  of  those  who 
identify  themselves  as  Christian. 
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At  the  beginning  of  the  21st  century,  we  look  towards  the  future  with 
an  awareness  of  our  achievements  and  shortcomings  in  the  quest  for 
Christian  unity.  It  is  within  this  context  that  we,  as  the  plenary  commis- 
sion of  Faith  and  Order,  have  undertaken  our  current  work.  As  we  dealt 
with  five  specific  Faith  and  Order  studies,  we  welcomed  the  progress 
made,  noted  some  of  the  remaining  obstacles,  and  identified  future  steps. 

The  study  on  baptism  logically  occupied  the  first  place  on  our 
agenda.  Our  exchanges  challenged  us  to  see  the  implications  and  the  lim- 
itations of  the  present  degree  of  our  mutual  recognitions  of  baptism. 
And,  since  baptism  is  a primary  basis  of  ecumenism,  it  demands  that  we 
work  towards  a common  understanding  of  the  church.  Our  discussions 
confirmed  the  importance  of  Faith  and  Order’s  study  of  the  nature  and 
mission  of  the  church.  There  are  still  many  questions  we  need  to  explore 
together  but  we  became  aware  of  reaching  a moment  of  hope,  having 
identified  a framework  which  might  enable  churches  to  move  forward  in 
terms  of  mutual  recognition.  Other  ecclesiological  work  from  the  Spe- 
cial Commission  on  Orthodox  Participation  in  the  WCC,  together  with 
an  ecclesiological  statement  being  prepared  for  the  Council’s  ninth 
assembly  in  2006,  will  need  to  be  taken  into  account. 

The  divisions  within  and  among  our  churches  reflect  not  only  theo- 
logical and  ecclesiological  differences,  but  also  strife  within  the  human 
community.  We  therefore  welcome  our  commission’s  more  recently  ini- 
tiated studies  which  have  these  issues  clearly  in  view.  One  seeks  to 
explore  theologically  the  implications  of  Christian  faith  for  the  role  of 
the  churches  in  situations  of  ethnic  and  national  conflict.  Another  exam- 
ines the  Christian  understanding  of  the  human  person  created  in  the 
image  of  God.  A further  study  on  ecumenical  hermeneutics  calls  us  to 
listen  carefully  and  patiently  to  one  another  as  we  respond  to  the  truth  of 
the  gospel,  and  helps  us  to  appreciate  the  riches  of  interpretations  of 
scripture  within  various  traditions  and  contexts.  Our  theme  of  “receiving 
one  another”  resonates  with  all  of  these  important  studies. 

In  addition  to  reflection  on  these  five  studies,  the  plenary  commission 
took  the  opportunity  to  engage  in  other  important  projects  under  the  aus- 
pices of  Faith  and  Order.  Well-established  work  on  the  apostolic  faith, 
United  and  Uniting  churches,  bilateral  dialogues  and  the  Week  of  Prayer 
for  Christian  Unity,  as  well  as  newer  work  regarding  theological  reflec- 
tions on  peace,  was  reviewed.  Faith  and  Order’s  contribution  to  work  on 
disabilities,  human  sexuality  and  the  plurality  of  religions  generated 
lively  discussion.  Members  of  the  commission  also  considered  the  future 
of  Faith  and  Order,  challenging  each  other  to  think  anew  about  its  con- 
tribution to  promoting  Christian  unity,  its  method  of  work  and  its  rela- 
tion to  the  churches. 
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Because  of  the  wide  range  of  experiences  in  our  churches  and  theo- 
logical traditions  which  the  plenary  commission  is  able  to  bring  into  the 
conversations,  the  texts  produced  by  Faith  and  Order  carry  a particular 
ecumenical  credibility  and  weight.  As  commission  members,  we  call  on 
our  churches  to  continue  to  support  the  work  of  Faith  and  Order,  and  to 
assist  us  in  circulating  and  responding  to  studies  and  projects.  We  need 
to  invite  those  churches  which  have  not  yet  participated  in  Faith  and 
Order  to  become  involved.  Our  hope  is  that  the  results  of  our  common 
effort  will  reach  and  be  received  in  local  parishes  and  congregations,  at 
the  “grassroots”,  in  all  of  our  churches. 

We  affirm  our  continued  calling  to  seek  together  visible  Christian 
unity.  Because  of  Christ,  we  are  committed  to  receiving  each  other  with 
respect  and  to  welcoming  the  other  as  gift,  to  the  greater  glory  of  God. 
We  have  been  privileged  to  share  common  times  of  prayer  and  praise 
together.  “When  He  distributed  the  tongues  of  fire,  He  called  all  into 
unity;  this  is  why  we  glorify  the  All-Holy  Spirit”  (Byzantine  kontakion 
of  Pentecost). 
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Message  from  the  Younger  Theologians 


It  is  with  deep  gratitude  and  pleasure  that  we  find  ourselves  within  a 
community  of  church  leaders  and  theologians  searching  for  possible 
expressions  of,  and  ways  to,  unity  within  the  body  of  Christ.  And  so  we 
offer  our  sincere  thanks  to  you  for  receiving  us  in  this  meeting  of  the  Faith 
and  Order  commission  in  Kuala  Lumpur.  Due  to  our  limited  experience, 
we  confess  that  at  times  we  have  remained  puzzled  about  the  subtle  com- 
plexities of  the  work  of  Faith  and  Order.  However,  we  are  delighted  and 
encouraged  by  the  opportunity  to  join  you  in  the  hard  work  of  ecumenical 
dialogue.  While  the  reality  of  visible  unity  may  continue  to  elude  us,  we 
refuse  the  temptation  to  be  discouraged  and  remain  committed  to  the  jour- 
ney towards  Christian  unity  however  long  and  unpredictable  it  may  be. 

And  while  we  address  you  as  a group  of  younger  theologians,  we 
worry  about  the  implications  of  capturing  our  voice  in  this  way.  We  rep- 
resent a diverse  group  drawn  from  different  Christian  traditions  and  as 
such  we  embody  the  many  differences  of  the  Faith  and  Order  commis- 
sion itself.  So  we  are  hesitant  to  give  the  impression  that  we  speak  in  a 
unified  voice  because  we  do  not  want  to  trivialize  the  unity  we  claim.  We 
are  concerned  about  a perceived  tendency  to  assume  we  have  a complete 
grasp  of  the  nature  of  the  unity  we  seek,  and  would  welcome  further 
exploration  into  the  notion  of  unity  we  so  often  invoke. 

At  the  same  time,  we  seek  to  distance  ourselves  from  the  label 
“younger  theologians”  because  we  are  concerned  about  a certain 
“hermeneutics  of  contextualization”  that  we  have  experienced  over  the 
last  few  days.  We  wonder  if  the  word  “context”  is  used  too  frequently 
and  casually,  such  that  the  message  it  is  supposed  to  bear  loses  much  of 
its  meaning.  When  we  speak,  for  example,  “as  Orthodox”  or  “as  Latin 
Americans”,  or  even  “as  younger  theologians”,  it  gives  the  impression 
that  we  are  the  owner  of  our  context  or  are  perhaps  owned  by  it.  This  is 
to  participate  in  a logic  of  ownership  which  frustrates  our  emphasis  on 
receptivity.  In  this  regard,  we  have  sensed  that  the  discussion  tends  to 
take  an  apologetic  tone,  and  would  be  encouraged  by  a more  construc- 
tive way  of  doing  theology. 

For  theology  to  be  meaningful,  it  cannot  neglect  the  perspective  of 
local  communities  or  the  so-called  “grassroots”.  We  affirm  the  recent 
efforts  of  the  Faith  and  Order  commission  to  be  more  inclusive  in  this 
regard,  dealing  with  matters  that  were  once  seen  as  peripheral  to  theo- 
logical reflection,  such  as  peace,  violence  and  power;  ethnicity  and 
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national  identity;  issues  of  gender  and  sexuality;  disabilities;  and  others. 
We  are  pleased  to  see  the  ethnicity,  nationalism  and  unity  and  the  theo- 
logical anthropology  studies  located  next  to  the  classic  theological  stud- 
ies on  baptism  and  ecclesiology.  And  yet  we  sense  that  there  remains  the 
tension  between  theory  and  practice  that  haunts  the  work  of  Faith  and 
Order  and  of  the  wider  ecumenical  movement.  What  we  find  missing  is 
an  interweaving  of  theological  formulations  and  ethical  implications  in 
the  documents.  If  this  connection  is  more  clearly  visible,  we  believe  that 
the  theology  will  be  more  relevant  and  truly  in  dialogue  with  the  life  of 
the  local  communities.  We  are  afraid  that  all  these  theological  formula- 
tions go  to  waste  if  they  are  not  integrated  into  the  realities  of  our  lives. 

We  believe  that  our  theme  “Receive  one  another,  just  as  Christ  has 
received  you,  for  the  glory  of  God”  (Rom.  15:7)  persistently  echoes  the 
call  for  consistency  between  faith  and  life.  However,  we  have  noticed  a 
tendency  to  limit  our  discussion  to  the  idea  of  receiving  one  another, 
simply  as  expression  of  hospitality.  We  wonder  if  we  have  spent  enough 
time  reflecting  on  what  it  might  mean  for  our  very  identity  to  exist  as 
gift,  as  something  received.  At  the  same  time  we  suspect  that  beginning 
with  the  glory  of  God  and  reading  the  verse  backwards  would  be  a help- 
ful and  much  needed  reminder  that  the  task  of  receiving  one  another  does 
not  rest  solely  on  our  shoulders.  Neither  is  the  quest  for  unity  a choice 
we  are  free  to  make;  it  is  an  imperative  for  all  Christians. 

We  affirm  that  this  is  a difficult  task,  but  to  be  tempted  to  feel  com- 
fortable in  tensions  among  us  would  deny  the  dynamism  of  Christ’s  call 
for  unity  among  Christians.  Perhaps  we  could  go  beyond  the  question  of 
who  is  the  host  and  who  is  the  guest  as  we  take  seriously  the  call  of  Jesus 
to  love  one  another  as  He  has  loved  us  (John  13:34). 

It  is  our  prayer  that  the  commission  will  never  tire  of  showing  us 
glimpses  of  unity  among  us.  Allowing  us  to  be  part  of  this  noble  tradi- 
tion as  younger  theologians  made  us  proud.  We  hope  that  this  tradition 
continues,  because  this  has  opened  venues  for  our  growth  in  our  own 
task  of  sharing  in  the  ecumenical  work.  Thank  you  for  receiving  us  and 
helping  us  accept  one  another  for  the  glory  of  God! 
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Faith  and  Order  at  the  Crossroads 

Kuala  Lumpur  2004 

REV.  DR  THOMAS  F.  BEST 


Faith  and  Order  in  Kuala  Lumpur,  Malaysia,  2004:  this  plenary  com- 
mission meeting  will  be  remembered  as  a decisive  moment  in  the  history 
of  the  Faith  and  Order  movement.  Over  recent  decades  the  image  of 
“waymarkers”  has  well  described  Faith  and  Order’s  course,  with  the 
meetings  we  have  held,  and  the  texts  we  have  produced,  charting  our 
progress  on  a steady  journey,  marking  significant  points  which  have  been 
reached  and  pointing  to  the  next  goal  along  the  way.  But  in  Kuala 
Lumpur,  I believe,  Faith  and  Order  found  itself  in  a different  situation  - 
not  pausing  beside  signpost  on  the  road  but  standing  at  a crossroads,  sur- 
rounded by  multiple  signposts  pointing  in  different  (indeed  divergent 
and  sometimes  opposed)  directions. 

The  context 

Faith  and  Order  for  the  second  time  in  Asia  (the  first  was  Bangalore, 
in  1978)  and  for  the  first  time  in  a predominantly  Muslim  country:  that  we 
were  in  Kuala  Lumpur  at  all  was  a small  miracle.  The  decision  to  accept 
the  very  welcome  invitation  from  the  Council  of  Churches  of  Malaysia 
and  its  general  secretary,  Faith  and  Order  standing  commissioner  Rev.  Dr 
Hermen  Shastri,  was  taken  not  long  after  the  events  of  September  11, 
2001.  It  took  courage  to  commit  ourselves  to  our  Malaysian  hosts,  given 
the  atmosphere  of  uncertainty  and  fear  then  abroad  in  the  world;  but  we 
did  so  with  full  confidence  in  the  welcome  they  would  offer,  and  in  the 
strength  of  their  commitment  to  make  our  meeting  a success. 

We  extend  our  deepest  thanks  to  the  Council  of  Churches  of 
Malaysia,  and  to  the  churches  of  Malaysia,  for  all  they  did  to  make  us 
feel  so  much  at  home  and  to  provide  such  good  facilities  for  our  work. 
We  are  also  grateful  for  the  hospitality  we  received  from  many  local 
churches,  as  commissioners  visited  Sunday  worship  services  and  had  the 
opportunity  to  share  and  speak  with  church  members.  Hospitality  was 
also  the  hallmark  of  the  welcome  we  received  from  the  Federal  Hotel  of 
Kuala  Lumpur  and  all  its  staff. 

We  express  our  thanks  also  to  the  host  country  of  Malaysia  for  the 
welcome  it  extended  to  the  meeting,  signalled  most  prominently  through 
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the  presence  of  the  prime  minister  of  Malaysia,  who  delivered  a major 
address  to  the  commission.  The  prime  minister  spoke  also  as  chair  of 
both  the  Non-Aligned  Movement  and  the  Organization  of  Islamic  Coun- 
tries, giving  special  weight  to  his  call  for  dialogue  and  mutual  under- 
standing among  religions  and  peoples. 

In  going  to  Kuala  Lumpur  Faith  and  Order  wanted  to  show  solidar- 
ity with  local  Christians  and  churches  who  live  there  as  a minority  faith. 
Going  there  in  the  confidence  of  our  own  faith,  we  wanted  to  offer  a 
witness  to  the  possibility  of  mutual  understanding  among  different 
faiths,  and  to  show  how  religion  could  be  a source  of  reconciliation 
rather  than  hostility  and  suspicion.  The  special  role  of  Faith  and  Order, 
of  course,  is  to  help  the  churches  work  for  visible  Christian  unity  in  a 
form  which  is  meaningful  in  and  for  today’s  world.  Therefore  we 
wanted  also  to  confront  the  fact  that  the  search  for  unity  - wherever  it 
is  pursued  - takes  place  today  within  a context  of  growing  religious  and 
cultural  pluralism. 

A word  on  the  theme 

The  plenary  commission  met  under  the  theme  “Receive  one  another, 
as  Christ  has  received  you,  for  the  glory  of  God”  (Rom.  15:7).  Paul’s 
verb  is  translated  as  “receive”  in  the  King  James  version  (KJV);  this  ren- 
dering was  used  for  the  commission  meeting  theme  due  to  its  resonance 
with  the  prominent  ecumenical  notion  of  “reception”,  signifying  a 
church  taking  an  ecumenical  text,  or  dialogue,  into  its  own  life  seriously 
enough  to  be  enriched,  challenged,  and  perhaps  changed  by  it.  The  verb 
is  translated  as  “welcome”  in  the  Revised  Standard  Version  (RSV)  and 
New  Revised  Standard  Version  (NRSV)  (the  latter  being  the  standard 
translation  in  ecumenical  use  within  the  English  language  context). 
Some  presentations  made  at  Kuala  Lumpur  have  used  the  term  “receive” 
while  others  have  opted  for  “welcome”;  we  have  retained  the  authors’ 
own  usage  in  each  case  rather  than  imposing  an  artificial  uniformity  on 
the  terminology  used.  Such  is  the  diversity  we  are  called  to  receive  - and 
to  welcome.  Similarly,  we  have  tried  to  follow  the  authors’  own  usage  of 
non-English  (in  particular  Greek  and  Hebrew)  words. 

Whichever  term  is  used,  the  theme  reminds  us  that  Christians  need 
truly  to  “receive”  one  other  as  sisters  and  brothers  in  Christ;  and  that  the 
churches  need  urgently  to  work  towards  mutual  recognition,  a recogni- 
tion put  into  practice  in  their  lives  day  by  day.  It  also  suggests  that  as 
Christians  we  must  learn  how  to  live,  speak  and  work  with  persons  of 
other  faiths.  It  is  a theme  withal  that  speaks  to  the  freshly  discovered 
diversity  of  our  world,  and  about  the  witness  which  Christians  and 
churches  can  offer  to  it. 
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It  is  a theme  that  looks  beyond  technical  theological  discussion, 
embracing  the  whole,  actual  lives  of  the  churches  as  they  interact  with 
one  another  and  with  the  world.  It  is  a theme,  finally,  about  risk,  about  a 
giving  to  match  the  receiving,  and  about  the  discovery  of  others  and  of 
oneself.  A Malaysian  interpretation  of  this  theme  - vibrant,  complex, 
diverse,  gathered  together  around  a common  centre  - graces  the  cover  of 
the  book  you  now  hold  in  your  hands.  The  original  artwork,  a large  batik 
mural,  hung  prominently  before  us  in  the  conference  hall,  offering  each 
day  new  insights  and  inspiration  for  our  work. 

The  commission  and  its  meeting 

The  Faith  and  Order  plenary  commission  is  probably  the  most 
diverse  church-based  forum  for  theological  reflection  on  issues  which 
touch  the  faith  and  lives  of  the  churches  today.  Constitutionally  it  is  man- 
dated to  help  the  churches  tackle  the  sources  - theological  and  ecclesio- 
logical,  but  also  social  and  cultural  - of  their  divisions,  and  thereby  to 
help  the  churches  move  towards  visible  unity. 

The  purpose  of  the  meeting,  then,  was  for  the  churches  through  their  rep- 
resentatives to  review  the  theological  work  being  done  by  Faith  and  Order, 
and  to  give  input  to  each  of  Faith  and  Order’s  studies  and  programmes  so 
these  can  be  deepened  and  brought  into  clearer  focus.  This  is  the  special 
value  of  a plenary  commission  meeting,  as  distinct  from  smaller  consulta- 
tions on  particular  topics:  in  reviewing  all  the  studies  we  gain  a synoptic  or 
comprehensive  perspective  on  all  that  we  are  doing,  and  can  then  judge  not 
just  whether  each  particular  programme  is  sound  and  productive,  but  whether 
Faith  and  Order’s  work  as  a whole  is  coherent  and  is  producing  material 
which  is  actually  helpful  to  the  churches  in  moving  towards  visible  unity. 

Such  discussions  are  an  exercise  in  the  churches’  mutual  account- 
ability, as  they  share  their  own  positions  and  listen  to  the  views  of  others. 
This  confirms  again  the  importance  of  the  commission  meeting  regularly 
as  a whole  body,  rather  than  divided  up  in  small  consultations  on  partic- 
ular programmes,  or  working  by  sharing  texts  through  the  post.  For  only 
personal  contact  among  the  churches’  representatives  can  provide  the 
necessary  depth  of  theological  discussion,  and  the  possibility  for  open 
and  frank  exploration  of  unclear  or  sensitive  points. 

The  WCC  general  secretary  opened  the  meeting  with  a thoughtful 
and  challenging  address  on  the  theme,  but  touching  also  on  the  role  of 
Faith  and  Order  within  the  WCC.  We  then  received  many  contributions, 
impressive  in  their  diversity,  in  the  areas  of  Faith  and  Order’s  current 
studies  and  programmes:  ecclesiology,  baptism,  ethnic  and  national 
identity  in  relation  to  unity,  anthropology,  hermeneutics,  theological 
reflection  on  peace,  and  the  search  for  unity  in  contexts  of  religious  plu- 
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ralism.  A group  of  nine  younger  theologians  brought  a strong  input  to  all 
these  discussions.  Several  of  the  themes  were  also  pursued  in  group 
work,  and  hearings  brought  information  on  other  Faith  and  Order  con- 
cerns such  as  the  Week  of  Prayer  for  Christian  Unity,  the  family  of 
United  and  Uniting  churches,  the  apostolic  faith  study,  bilateral  dia- 
logues, and  work  on  human  sexuality  and  persons  with  disabilities.  The 
commission  also  looked  towards  the  next  assembly  of  the  WCC,  espe- 
cially in  reviewing  the  “Statement  on  Ecclesiology”  which  Faith  and 
Order  is  producing  for  the  assembly  at  the  request  of  the  WCC  central 
committee  (2002). 

Worship  and  Bible  studies  were  central  to  the  life  of  the  meeting.  The 
latter  were  substantial  exegetical  and  theological  contributions  in  their 
own  right;  the  worship  (Faith  and  Order’s  first  attempt  to  honour  the  rec- 
ommendations of  the  Special  Commission  on  Orthodox  Participation  in 
the  WCC)  was  done  with  integrity,  and  well.  We  enjoyed  the  staunch 
support  of  the  WCC  language  service  in  bringing  the  texts  and  presenta- 
tions into  multiple  languages.  In  addition,  the  meeting  marked  a new 
commitment  by  Faith  and  Order  to  work  with  media  in  making  our 
vision  and  studies  more  widely  known,  and  in  this  we  received  the  strong 
support  of  the  WCC  communication  staff. 

As  the  meeting  continued,  the  churches’  representatives  began  to  speak 
more  openly  about  their  hopes  for  Faith  and  Order  itself,  and  about  the 
problems  which  they  felt  have  to  be  addressed  if  Faith  and  Order  is  to 
continue  serving  the  churches  effectively.  The  conference  programme 
was  changed  to  allow  for  an  intensive  plenary  discussion  of  th e future  of 
Faith  and  Order,  and  how  it  can  continue  to  be  effective  and  to  receive 
the  support  of  the  churches.  Here  many  possibilities  - for  some,  neces- 
sities - were  identified:  enforcing  a more  focused  style  of  work;  ensuring 
that  the  commissioners  are  active  not  only  in  Faith  and  Order  meetings, 
but  also  when  they  return  home,  bringing  the  work  into  their  own  church 
and  ecumenical  context;  the  need  to  ensure  a close  contact  between  the 
commission  members  and  the  various  study  programmes,  so  that  each 
study  receives  input  from  a wide  range  of  theological  viewpoints;  the 
need  in  some  cases  for  a closer  connection  between  commissioners  and 
their  own  churches,  and  between  Faith  and  Order  and  the  churches.  The 
central  need  expressed  was  for  the  churches  to  experience  a closer  and 
more  immediate  contact  with  Faith  and  Order,  and  its  study  programmes 
and  their  results. 

From  experience  to  memory:  a word  about  this  book 

Words  do  what  they  can.  This  book  records  the  words  brought  to,  and 
created  at,  the  plenary  commission  meeting;  and  through  and  beyond  the 
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words  it  seeks  to  convey  the  spirit  of  the  meeting  - what  was  given  and 
received  through  the  examination  of  themes  crucial  for  the  churches 
today,  through  the  exchange  of  confessional  (and,  hardly  less  significant, 
cultural)  diversities,  through  the  search  for  a common  centre  and,  yes, 
through  sharing  the  pain  of  our  division  as  we  speak  past  (and  sometimes 
against)  each  other. 

In  addition  to  the  two  messages  produced  in  Kuala  Lumpur  (from 
the  meeting  and  from  the  group  of  younger  theologians)  the  volume 
includes  the  greetings,  addresses,  reports,  thematic  and  programmatic 
presentations  on  issues  before  the  churches  today  and  on  Faith  and 
Order  studies  addressing  them,  responses,  reflections,  Bible  studies,  and 
sermons  brought  before  the  plenary  commission.  The  presentations  and 
responses  in  each  programme  area  were  followed  by  discussion  in  ple- 
nary; and,  as  mentioned  above,  a special  plenary  was  given  over  to 
reflection  on  the  future  of  Faith  and  Order  itself.  I have  summarized 
these  plenary  discussions,  indicating  the  major  and  recurring  themes 
brought  by  speakers,  on  the  basis  of  the  record  made  by  the  official 
minute-takers.  In  addition  many  of  the  themes  were  discussed  in  region- 
ally based  groups,  and  the  group  rapporteurs’  accounts  of  these  dis- 
cussion are  included  as  well.  The  results  from  the  informational  hear- 
ings held  on  “continuing  concerns”  (Faith  and  Order’s  work  with  par- 
ticular constituencies  and  projects)  form  another  significant  part  of  this 
record. 

The  appendices  document,  in  various  ways,  the  life  of  this  plenary 
commission  before  and  during  the  meeting  in  Kuala  Lumpur.  Here  one 
or  two  comments  are  in  order.  The  programmatic  presentations, 
responses,  plenary  and  group  discussions  all  addressed  specific  study 
documents  and  other  texts  from  the  corresponding  Faith  and  Order  stud- 
ies and  other  programmes.  These  materials,  all  of  which  are  published  or 
otherwise  available  from  the  Faith  and  Order  secretariat,  are  cited  in  the 
list  of  study  documents.  The  participants  list  gives  the  commissioners’ 
title,  church  affiliation,  and  city  and  country  of  residence.  Commission- 
ers may  be  contacted  through  the  secretariat  (Faith  and  Order  Team, 
World  Council  of  Churches,  150  route  de  Femey,  P.O.Box  2100,  1211 
Geneva  2,  Switzerland).  A note  on  the  identification  of  contributors  and 
participants:  this  is  based  on  information  from  the  persons  concerned 
(some  shortening  has  been  necessary).  I apologize  in  advance  for  any 
omissions  or  errors  in  this  area  - as  ancient  maps  said  in  their  margins, 
“here  be  dragons!” 

Alas,  space  precludes  listing  the  names  of  the  myriad  persons  who 
together  made  Kuala  Lumpur  the  event  it  was,  and  this  book  the  record 
it  is.  But  it  is  a pleasure  to  do  what  is  possible:  to  offer  thanks  to  all  the 
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presenters  and  recorders  who  brought  words  to  life  in  Kuala  Lumpur;  to 
those  who  developed  and  led  worship  and  the  Bible  studies;  to  those  all 
who  helped  in  all  the  aspects  of  the  planning,  organization  and  docu- 
mentation of  the  meeting;  to  those  who  translated  and  interpreted  the 
texts  and  presentations;  to  the  media,  both  WCC  and  Malaysian,  for  their 
efforts;  and,  once  again,  to  our  hosts  in  the  churches  and  country  of 
Malaysia.  And  it  is  an  equal  pleasure  to  offer  thanks  to  all  those  who 
have  helped  this  book  see  the  light  of  day  through  collecting  and  for- 
matting the  texts  and  gathering  information  on  contributors,  and  through 
the  complex  tasks  of  proofreading,  designing  and  producing  the  volume. 
I offer  a final  and  special  words  of  thanks  to  my  colleagues  in  the  Faith 
and  Order  secretariat  for  the  professionalism,  dedication  and  support 
which  they  have  offered  over  the  past  months. 

Faith  and  Order  at  the  crossroads 

Kuala  Lumpur,  2004:  Faith  and  Order  at  the  crossroads.  A crossroads 
offers  opportunities  - and  that  means  that  choices  must  be  made.  Where 
does  Faith  and  Order  go  from  here?  It  is  perhaps  too  early  to  say  pre- 
cisely what  are  the  options  which  are  open  to  us.  We  see  many  signposts. 
Some  clearly  identify  well-maintained  roads  leading  to  well-known, 
comfortable  destinations;  others  offer  uncertain  paths  to  goals  which 
indeed  beckon  us  on,  and  seem  important,  but  are  not  as  clear  as  we 
would  like;  others  point  to  destinations  deeply  attractive  to  some,  but  not 
at  all  to  others;  yet  other  signposts  are  barely  legible. 

This  then  is  the  work  of  Faith  and  Order  today:  to  define  the  options, 
to  identify  the  issues,  to  clarify  what  is  at  stake  in  each  case;  in  short,  to 
discern  what  is  most  needed  at  this  moment  by  the  churches  and  the  ecu- 
menical movement  as  they  pursue  their  goal  of  the  visible  unity  of  the 
one  body  of  Christ.  What  is  clear  from  Kuala  Lumpur  is  that  the  choices 
before  us  today  are  no  longer  captured  in  the  old,  by-now  comfortable 
stereotypes  and  dichotomies  (the  language  of  “classical”  and  “contex- 
tual” theologies,  for  example),  and  that  new  language  and  fresh  thinking 
is  overdue  - not  easy,  but  long  overdue. 

Defining,  identifying,  clarifying,  discerning  - pursuing  these  tasks 
calls  for  our  best  thinking,  but  more  fundamentally  for  our  determina- 
tion, courage  and  commitment  to  one  another  and  to  the  goal  of  visible 
Christian  unity.  We  are  together;  we  must  remain  together,  sustaining, 
learning  from,  and  challenging  one  another  until  at  last  the  issues  and 
options  become  clear  and,  discerning  the  way  ahead,  we  can  take 
together  the  decisions  which  will  enable  us  to  travel  on  together.  We 
stand  at  a crossroads.  May  we  find  our  way  and  travel  on  as  one:  trav- 
ellers of  one  heart,  if  not  always  of  one  mind. 
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Greetings  from  the  Malaysian  Churches 
and  Context 

REV.  DR  HERMEN  SHASTRI 


Moderator  of  Faith  and  Order  Dr  David  K.  Yemba, 

Faith  and  Order  commissioners, 

Distinguished  guests, 

Sisters  and  brothers  in  Christ, 

On  behalf  of  the  Council  of  Churches  of  Malaysia  I am  pleased  and 
honoured  to  welcome  the  Faith  and  Order  plenary  commission  to 
Malaysia  and  to  Kuala  Lumpur.  You  will  receive  from  the  Council  of 
Churches,  and  from  the  churches  themselves,  a warm  welcome  and  all 
the  spiritual  and  material  support  we  can  offer  to  make  your  meeting, 
and  your  stay  in  our  country,  a pleasant  and  productive  one. 

We  recognize  that  your  decision  to  come  to  Malaysia  was  not  a 
straightforward  one,  following  as  it  did  soon  after  the  events  of  Septem- 
ber 11,  2001.  Given  the  atmosphere  of  concern  at  that  time,  questions 
would  naturally  have  been  raised  about  bringing  such  a large  and  promi- 
nent group  of  Christian  theologians  to  a predominantly  Muslim  country. 
We  are  confident  that  your  experience  here  will  confirm  the  wisdom  of 
your  decision.  We  can  assure  you  that,  in  addition  to  the  churches,  the 
government  of  Malaysia  has  worked  closely  with  us  to  ensure  that  all 
necessary  arrangements  could  be  made  to  enable  your  meeting  here.  You 
will  have  the  honour  of  meeting  directly  his  excellency  the  prime  minis- 
ter of  Malaysia  and  to  receive  his  personal  welcome  and  good  wishes,  as 
well  as  his  thoughts  on  the  need  for  understanding  and  mutual  respect 
among  religions  today.  The  prime  minister  currently  holds  the  chair- 
manship of  the  Non-Aligned  Movement  and  the  Organization  of  Islamic 
Countries.  It  would  be  his  first  experience  of  addressing  an  international 
Christian  conference  as  a Muslim  leader. 

This  will  also  be  the  first  global  WCC-related  conference  that  the 
churches  in  Malaysia  will  be  hosting.  Therefore  it  is  a great  honour  for 
us,  and  this  conference,  I am  sure,  will  go  into  our  churches’  history  as 
a significant  ecumenical  gathering  on  Malaysian  soil. 

Malaysian  society  includes  a wide  range  of  ethnic  communities  - 
Malays,  Chinese,  Indians,  Indigenous  peoples  - and  of  religious  tradi- 
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tions,  including  Islam,  Christianity,  Buddhism,  Taoism,  Hinduism  and 
Sikhism.  For  us  there  is  no  question  of  practising  exclusivism,  or  of  one 
or  another  community  retreating  into  isolation.  Differences  and  diversity 
are  accepted  as  reality,  as  part  of  the  normal  situation;  and  a premium  is 
put  on  working  together,  in  a spirit  of  mutual  respect,  in  order  to  tackle 
the  problems  which  confront  us  all  as  Malaysians. 

In  this  context  the  Christian  churches  try  to  live  in  such  a way  that 
those  around  them  will  be  attracted  by  their  life.  This  means  that  each  of 
the  churches  seeks  to  renew  and  deepen  its  own  faith,  worship  life,  and 
service  to  those  in  need.  You  will  have  the  opportunity  during  your  stay 
to  visit  local  churches  and  I can  assure  you  that  they  are  eager  to  greet 
such  a group  of  distinguished  Christians  from  around  the  world.  They 
would  like  to  learn  more  about  your  own  faith  and  work,  and  the  places 
you  come  from,  as  well  as  about  the  Faith  and  Order  commission  and 
what  it  hopes  to  accomplish  in  its  meeting  here.  For  our  part,  we  hope 
that  your  will  share  much  with  us  - and  be  ready  to  learn  much  from  us, 
as  we  share  our  Christian  faith  and  church  life  with  you. 

The  churches  in  Malaysia  recognize  that  ecumenism  is  an  integral 
part  of  discipleship  in  our  world  today.  Many  with  ecumenical  leanings 
and  experience  have  come  together  in  the  Council  of  Churches  of 
Malaysia;  those  in  the  evangelical  stream  are  found  in  the  National 
Evangelical  Christian  Fellowship.  The  Roman  Catholic  Church  is  an 
active  ecumenical  partner.  These  three  groupings  have  formed  the  Chris- 
tian Federation  of  Malaysia,  which  represents  some  90  percent  of  the 
Christians  in  the  country. 

The  churches  in  Malaysia  are  seeking  to  live  in  a kind  of  working  or 
practical  unity  based  on  Christian  relationships  which  reconcile  and  heal 
the  historic,  cultural  and  theological  differences  among  them.  On  this 
basis  we  work  together  to  address  a wide  range  of  issues  as  we  offer  our 
witness  as  a minority  religious  community  in  Malaysia.  Together  we  try 
to  strengthen  ecumenical  relationships  between  and  among  the  churches. 
And  of  course  in  our  context,  Christian  life  and  witness  is  not  complete 
without  sincere  efforts  at  inter-religious  dialogue. 

For  you  as  a Faith  and  Order  commission,  the  issues  of  theology  and 
ecclesiology  are  central,  along  with  the  historical  and  social  sources  of 
division  between  the  churches.  Our  theologians  address  these  matters 
too,  along  with  their  concerns  for  relating  the  gospel  to  our  complex 
society.  When  you  visit  the  congregations  you  may  not  find  much  inter- 
est in  doctrines  and  technical  theological  positions;  but  if  you  explain 
that  Faith  and  Order’s  goal  is  to  overcome  doctrinal  and  human  differ- 
ences that  cause  Christian  divisions  - you  will  find  that  of  great  interest 
to  the  people  in  the  pews. 
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From  all  I have  said  you  will  understand  that  your  theme,  “Receive 
one  another,  as  Christ  has  received  you,  for  the  glory  of  God”  from 
Romans  15:7,  is  deeply  relevant  to  the  situation  in  Malaysia  as  a whole 
and  to  the  churches  here.  We  sincerely  hope  that  you  will  find,  in  your 
stay  here,  an  inspiration  for  your  work  on  this  theme  and  your  search  for 
a unity  that  takes  us  to  the  heart  of  our  faith. 

Selamat  Datang  ke  Malaysia  dan  Tuhan  memberkati  Konferensi 
kamu  - welcome  to  Malaysia  and  God  bless  your  conference. 


I.  FAITH  AND  ORDER  AT  KUALA  LUMPUR,  2004 


Greetings  from  the  Asian  Churches 
and  Ecumenical  Movement 

REV.  DR  JAE  WOONG  AHN 


Moderator  Rev.  Dr  David  Yemba 

World  Council  of  Churches  General  Secretary 
Rev.  Dr  Samuel  Kobia 

Members  and  staff  of  the  Faith  and  Order  commission 
Honourable  guests,  sisters  and  brothers  in  Christ 

In  the  name  of  our  gracious  God,  and  on  behalf  of  the  Christian  Con- 
ference of  Asia,  I extend  to  you  all  a warm  welcome  to  Asia,  the  cradle 
of  world  civilizations  and  major  religions  and  home  to  more  than  half  the 
world’s  population,  and  to  this  predominantly  Muslim  country  of 
Malaysia.  I welcome  you  to  Kuala  Lumpur,  where  we  will  spend  the 
next  few  days  finding  ways  to  promote  the  visible  unity  of  the  Christian 
church  in  a non-Christian  milieu. 

I sincerely  hope  that  the  Faith  and  Order  plenary  commission  meet- 
ing will  bear  good  fruits. 

Asian  realities 

Masao  Takenaka,  in  a publication  produced  in  connection  with  the 
fifth  assembly  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches  in  Nairobi  in  1975, 
identified  the  Christian  world  as  having  three  different  kinds  of  “east”. 

The  first  is  the  geographical  east:  namely,  Asian  Christians  who 
have  been  living  as  a minority  group  among  the  people  of  other  faiths. 
The  second  is  the  political  east:  that  is,  those  Christians  who  have  been 
living  in  the  socialist  countries  where  dialogue  with  the  people  of 
Marxist  ideology  is  a constant  concern.  Third,  we  count  the  ecclesias- 
tical east;  those  Christians  who  follow  the  traditions  of  the  Eastern  and 
Oriental  Orthodox  church.  Despite  the  differences  among  them  they 
have  common  characteristics;  namely,  they  take  a positive  attitude 
towards  open  dialogue  and  joint  collaboration  with  people  of  other 
faiths  and  ideologies.  At  the  present  time  they  live  at  a distance  both 
geographically  and  culturally,  but  through  closer  relationship  and 
mutual  stimulation  through  nature  and  the  people  around  them,  they 
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may  contribute  a unique  theological  understanding,  one  different  from 
that  of  the  West. 

We  are  here  in  the  midst  of  three  easts,  even  though  the  global 
geopolitics  has  changed  drastically.  East  and  west  cold-war  ideologies 
no  longer  exist.  The  USA  is  the  only  super-power,  dominating  geo-poli- 
tics. Religious  fundamentalism  is  being  used  as  source  for  terrorist  acts. 

Therefore  it  is  time  for  us  to  redefine  the  ecumenical  movement, 
beyond  the  old  context  of  east  and  west,  and  to  articulate  the  meaning  of 
the  ecumenical  movement  in  the  new  context  of  the  USA  as  the  sole 
super-power. 

I am  sure  that  the  Faith  and  Order  plenary  commission  will  develop 
new  ways  of  working  for  the  ecumenical  movement  within  the  context 
of  the  global  changes  taking  place  today. 

Let  me  now  characterize  Asia,  based  on  various  perspectives  from 
which  to  view  its  people. 

Poverty:  The  abject  poverty  due  to  over-population,  the  gap  between 
rich  and  poor,  unjust  socio-political  systems,  and  lack  of  ownership  of 
both  movable  and  immovable  property  are  common  in  Asia.  This  is  a 
trend  which  will  continue  for  a long  period  of  time. 

Diversity:  Asians  are  living  in  diverse  conditions  in  terms  of  race, 
colour,  language,  religion,  political  system,  culture  and  social  status. 
Diversity  often  generates  conflicts  among  them. 

Dignity:  Many  Asian  people  suffer  due  to  their  condition  of  birth, 
ethnicity,  locality  and  low  socio-economic  status.  The  cry  of  the  people 
for  their  dignity  is  a constant  reality  in  Asia  today. 

Religiosity:  The  major  religions  of  the  world  are  still  dominating 
people’s  minds  and  hearts  in  Asia.  Religious  teachings  and  values  are 
deeply  rooted  in  Asian  peoples.  Many  Asians  live  and  practise  faith  in 
uncertain  situations. 

Security:  Many  Asian  peoples  are  facing  lack  security  in  their  lives 
due  to  nuclear  threats,  border  conflicts,  new  forms  of  diseases,  un-  or 
under-employment,  negative  effects  of  globalization  and  the  war  on  ter- 
rorism, and  environmental  degradation. 

Sustainability:  The  degradation  of  the  environment  is  a serious  threat 
for  the  people  of  Asia.  The  “development  syndrome”  has  led  to  the  dev- 
astation of  mother  earth  and  the  ecological  system.  As  a result,  seeking 
for  alternative  ways  of  sustaining  the  whole  human  being  together  with 
God’s  creation  is  the  immediate  task  for  all  of  us. 

The  challenge  for  Faith  and  Order 

People  in  Asia,  as  people  anywhere  in  the  world,  aspire  to  a life  of 
good  quality.  Life  is  valuable  and  precious,  not  only  for  an  individual  but 
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also  for  the  whole  of  God’s  creation.  Religious  teachings  and  Christian 
life,  therefore,  become  relevant  for  achieving  people’s  aspirations.  The 
work  of  Faith  and  Order  has  a special  role  to  play  in  liberating  people’s 
captivities  in  ways  of  thinking,  writing,  speaking  and  expressing  core 
values.  The  Faith  and  Order  movement  should  offer  new  ways  of  formu- 
lating the  theological  framework  for  the  fullness  of  life  for  all  God’s  peo- 
ple, and  for  building  communities  of  peace  for  all.  We  have  gathered 
here  today  to  seek  God’s  wisdom  for  our  common  vision,  and  for  our 
mission  of  fulfilling  this  ecumenical  task. 

Asian  churches:  making  a witness  for  unity 

Asian  Christians  believe  that  Christian  churches  were  set  up  in  India 
as  early  as  52  CE,  and  were  flourishing  by  182  CE.  In  many  places  in  the 
region,  Christian  missionaries  introduced  Christianity.  Asian  churches 
have  cooperated  with  Western  colonial  powers  or  authoritarian  govern- 
ments for  some  time.  But  in  many  places  Asian  churches  have  been 
deeply  associated  with  the  independent  and  democratic  movements  in 
various  countries.  As  a result,  they  have  a moral  authority  in  nation- 
building and  democratization.  Moreover,  many  Asian  theologians  have 
tried  to  articulate  their  contextual  theologies,  such  as  minjung  theology 
in  Korea,  homeland  theology  in  Taiwan,  people’s  struggle  theology  in 
the  Philippines,  water  buffalo  theology  in  Thailand,  Dalit  theology  in 
India,  Buraku  liberation  theology  in  Japan  and  so  on. 

At  the  same  time,  Asian  churches  have  also  demonstrated  church 
unity,  examples  being  the  Church  of  South  India,  the  Church  of  North 
India  and  the  Church  of  Christ  in  Thailand.  In  a different  way,  perhaps, 
the  United  Church  of  Christ  in  Japan  and  the  United  Church  of  Christ  in 
the  Philippines  have  demonstrated  church  unity  (in  these  cases,  mainly 
because  of  external  pressures).  The  China  Christian  Council  is  an 
expression  of  the  post-denominational  church,  and  the  Uniting  Church  in 
Australia  has  an  inclusive  and  open  policy  when  the  appropriate  time 
comes  for  new  churches  to  join  it. 

Thus  Asian  churches  as  a whole  may  be  able  to  contribute  to  the  rest 
of  the  world  the  experiences  of  these  United,  Uniting  and  post-denomi- 
national churches.  This  should  be  explored  further  within  the  framework 
of  the  WCC’s  Faith  and  Order  commission. 

Ecumenical  tasks 

We  have  to  seek  the  true  meaning  of  ecumenism  within  the  context 
of  the  non-Christian  or  non-ecumenical  realities  in  our  world  today.  The 
ecumenical  movement  should  recapture  the  “frontier  spirit”  in  exploring 
God’s  plans  in  context  of  the  whole  of  God’s  creation,  where  human 
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beings  and  the  environment  suffer  mutually  due  to  lack  of  faith  in  God 
or  to  the  disorder  caused  by  human  desires. 

One  of  the  weaknesses  of  the  ecumenical  movement  is  its  moving  away 
from  the  people  or  from  the  people’s  movements.  In  order  to  revitalize  a 
“people-centred”  ecumenism  let  me  reiterate  - as  I suggested  at  the  Chris- 
tian Conference  of  Asia  executive  committee  meeting  held  in  Chiang  Mai 
in  June  2004  - that  the  Asian  churches,  and  all  peace-loving  people,  should 
work  towards  the  goal  of  an  Asian  people’s  paxAsiana.  By  doing  so,  peo- 
ple-initiated peace-making  and  people-oriented  peace-building  should 
eventually  achieve  such  a goal.  Asia  has  a rich  tradition  of  respect  for  life 
and  the  search  for  a communitarian  and  egalitarian  life.  We  must  gather  all 
Asian  peoples’  wisdom,  traditions,  customs  and  experiences  for  building 
this  people’s  paxAsiana,  this  great  ecumenical  task  in  our  times. 

Perhaps  the  Buddhist  way  of  the  sangha  could  be  an  option  towards 
building  a people’s  paxAsiana.  The  sangha  is  understood  as  a spiritual  com- 
munity where  all  members  share  their  understanding  of  life  and  stability  of 
community,  their  sorrows  and  joys  and  are  all  connected  with  each  other. 

In  fact  the  people’s  struggle  against  racism,  classism,  sexism,  mili- 
tarism and  all  kinds  of  discrimination  and  domination  should  be  the  con- 
stant ecumenical  tasks  of  all  peace-loving  people,  those  seeking  to  build 
peace  in  our  midst.  Such  peace  is  not  only  the  absence  of  war  or  conflicts 
but  also  means  shalom,  righteousness  or  wholeness,  security  and  liberation 
or  salvation.  The  awareness  of  violence,  non-violence  and  the  struggle  for 
a just  peace  are  the  ultimate  biblical  teachings  for  generation  after  genera- 
tion. In  fact,  without  resolving  the  tension,  hatred  and  hostilities  in  human 
hearts  and  minds,  any  attempt  for  peace-making  efforts  will  be  futile. 

Therefore,  we  have  to  work  together  with  people  of  other  faiths  and 
of  no  faith,  as  well  as  with  civil-society  groups  in  order  to  achieve  peace 
with  justice  in  every  sphere  of  our  lives. 

In  the  Beatitudes  (Matt.  5:3-11)  Jesus  teaches  us,  “Blessed  are  the 
peace-makers,  for  they  will  be  called  children  of  God”  (v.9).  And  we  are 
called  to  be  peace-makers.  Today,  more  than  ever  before,  peace-making 
is  God’s  ordained  ecumenical  task. 

All  that  we  do  must  come  through  metanoia  - turning  to  a new  life  - 
for  without  that: 

• We  are  unable  to  articulate  our  theological  framework  properly. 

• We  are  unable  to  live  as  good  neighbours. 

• We  are  unable  to  deliver  good  news  to  the  poor. 

• We  are  unable  to  work  together  as  partners. 

Thus  we  must  go  through  metanoia  in  order  to  become  new  beings,  as 
children  of  God,  so  as  to  be  peace-makers  in  our  times. 

May  God  bless  us  all. 


II.  ADDRESS  BY  THE  PRIME  MINISTER  OF  MALAYSIA 


Dialogue:  The  Key  to  the  Unity  of  Multi-religious, 
Multi-ethnic  and  Multi-cultural  Societies 

HIS  EXCELLENCY  DATO’  SERI  ABDULLAH  BIN  HAJI 
AHMAD  BADAWI,  THE  PRIME  MINISTER  OF  MALAYSIA 


The  Honourable  Prof.  Dr  Yemba 

Moderator  of  the  Faith  and  Order  plenary  commission 

Yang  Berbahagia 

Tan  Sri  Dato  Dr  Lim  Cheng  Ean 

President  of  the  Council  of  Churches  of  Malaysia 

Yang  Berbahagia 

Dato  Dr  Prince  Guneretnam 

Chairman  of  the  Christian  Federation  of  Malaysia 

Leaders  of  the  churches 

Distinguished  guests 

1.  It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  be  here  today.  You  have  honoured  me 
by  inviting  me  to  address  such  an  important  gathering  of  leaders  of  the 
Christian  faith.  It  is  not  merely  an  honour  for  me.  It  is  also  an  honour  for 
my  country,  that  you  have  chosen  Malaysia  as  the  venue  for  the  meeting 
of  your  plenary  commission.  The  fact  that  you  are  gathered  here  in  a 
Muslim  country  gives  me  great  hope  that  together  we  can  fight  the  per- 
ception that  religions  are  at  war,  and  that  civilizations  are  colliding.  Your 
mere  presence  in  Malaysia  is  a powerful  statement  against  calls  to  war. 
It  is  a powerful  statement  against  the  rhetoric  of  hate  and  distrust  that  is 
so  prevalent  in  the  world  today. 

2.  I also  welcome  you  warmly  to  Malaysia  because  I believe  it  is 
important  for  the  citizens  of  this  country  to  realize  that  tolerance  of  other 
religions  goes  beyond  mere  coexistence.  It  also  means  engaging  with 
one  another,  creating  and  sustaining  an  open  dialogue  and  building  a per- 
manent bridge  of  cooperation  through  mutual  participation.  I come  here 
not  just  as  the  prime  minister  of  the  host  country,  but  as  a Muslim  who 
wants  to  initiate  a dialogue  with  his  Christian  friends,  so  that  we  are  able 
to  talk  in  a world  in  which  it  seems  increasingly  difficult  to  do  so. 

3.  By  now,  those  who  are  guests  in  Malaysia  will  have  been  told  by 
Malaysian  friends  about  the  uniqueness  of  our  country:  about  multi- 
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culturalism  and  diversity  flourishing  in  this  land  of  many  cultures, 
languages  and  religions.  You  would  have  been  told  that  our  strength 
as  a nation  comes  from  our  differences.  Our  diversity  does  not  divide 
us  - it  unites  us  and  brings  us  together.  I do  not  want  to  claim  that  there 
are  no  problems  among  the  different  ethnic  and  religious  communities  in 
Malaysia.  I do  not  want  to  claim  that  there  are  no  latent  tensions  and 
frustrations.  There  are  still  very  many  things  that  we  need  to  work  on. 
But  if  the  world  ever  needed  a lesson  in  diversity  and  making  it  work,  I 
am  confident  that  Malaysia  can  be  a showcase. 

4.  My  country  does  not  enjoy  peace  and  harmony  today  by  accident. 
Our  founding  fathers  and  mothers  did  not  leave  it  to  chance  that 
Malaysia  would  become  a calm  oasis  of  many  cultures  and  religions. 
What  we  enjoy  today  is  not  something  that  was  created  overnight. 
Malaysians  have  worked  hard  for  our  peace,  harmony  and  prosperity.  We 
have  had  to  sacrifice  and  we  have  had  to  give  and  take.  We  have  fought 
terrorism  and  extremism  in  all  its  forms.  We  have  protected  our  many 
languages  and  religions  so  that  our  people  are  free  to  speak  their  mother 
tongues  and  profess  the  religions  of  their  choice.  Achieving  all  of  this 
was  not  easy.  At  the  time  of  independence,  many  outsiders,  looking  at 
Malaysia,  concluded  that  before  long  we  would  descend  into  civil  war. 
Not  only  did  we  avoid  this  fate,  but  we  built  a nation  amidst  all  the  chal- 
lenges and  difficulties  faced  by  post-colonial  states.  The  so-called  bur- 
den of  not  having  a homogenous  country  did  not  destroy  us  - it  brought 
the  best  out  of  all  of  us. 

5.  The  most  important  virtue  that  it  brought  out  in  Malaysians  was 
moderation.  Moderation  has  always  curbed  extremism.  It  has  guarded  us 
from  bigotry  and  hatred.  It  has  allowed  us  to  practise  the  true  teachings  of 
our  respective  religions.  Whether  it  is  Islam,  Christianity,  Buddhism,  Hin- 
duism, Sikhism  or  any  of  the  other  faiths  professed  by  Malaysians,  none 
enjoins  their  followers  to  hate  or  hurt  those  who  are  of  a different  faith.  By 
practising  moderation  in  our  respective  faiths  in  the  presence  of  fellow  cit- 
izens of  other  faiths,  we  stay  true  to  the  teachings  of  our  religions. 

6.  As  prime  minister  of  Malaysia,  I am  not  a leader  of  Muslims,  but 
a Muslim  leader  of  all  Malaysians.  Therefore,  I have  a responsibility  not 
just  to  my  fellow  Muslims,  but  also  to  Malaysians  who  profess  other  reli- 
gions as  well.  It  is  my  duty  to  ensure  that  their  rights  are  protected,  that 
they  are  free  to  practise  their  faith,  and  that  they  are  not  persecuted 
because  they  are  not  from  the  dominant  majority.  It  is  my  duty  to  spread 
the  message  of  tolerance  among  all,  especially  to  the  Muslim  majority. 
We  have  seen  in  other  countries  how  majority  groups  can  easily  perse- 
cute minorities.  We  have  seen  how  minorities  are  robbed  of  their  faith, 
their  livelihood  and  their  dignity. 
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7.  But  promoting  moderation  is  not  easy.  Many  people  practise  their 
faith  in  absolutist  terms.  To  them  there  is  no  compromise  with  others. 
They  also  misinterpret  the  very  religion  they  profess,  and  claim  that 
there  is  no  such  thing  as  moderation  or  accommodation,  and  that  the 
teachings  they  believe  in  must  be  implemented  in  a totalitarian  way. 
They  refuse  to  take  into  account  the  context  of  the  modem  world  in 
which  we  live.  They  refuse  to  understand  that  so  much  of  religious  teach- 
ing is  shaped  by  the  context  of  the  society  in  which  it  orginated.  For 
those  who  are  rigid,  dogmatic  and  absolutist,  it  does  not  matter  whether 
you  are  in  the  10th  century  or  the  21st,  you  must  live  according  to  the  lit- 
eral teachings  of  your  religion. 

8.  This  is  why  I believe  it  is  important  to  call  for  moderation  in  our 
respective  religions.  If  we  fail  to  do  so,  we  risk  having  our  religion 
hijacked  by  those  who  promote  hatred  and  violence.  We  risk  ceding 
ground  to  those  who  do  not  see  the  need  to  live  in  peace  with  other  reli- 
gions. We  cannot  allow  our  religions  to  be  tom  apart  by  extremist 
impulses  and  exclusivist  doctrines.  We  must  be  committed  in  promoting 
the  values  of  peace,  tolerance  and  plurality. 

9.  The  lines  of  conflict  today  between  religions  and  civilizations  are 
evident.  In  the  eyes  of  many  Muslims,  events  in  the  last  three  years  seem 
to  lend  credence  to  the  view  that  the  Christian  West  is,  once  again,  at  war 
with  the  Muslim  world.  September  11  2001,  the  war  in  Afghanistan,  the 
war  in  Iraq  and  the  war  on  terror  have  all  taken  religious  undertones.  A 
dangerous  but  dominant  view  is  that  this  is  a battle  between  good  and 
evil.  This  view  is  dangerous  not  just  because  it  does  not  allow  for  any 
middle  ground:  it  is  dangerous  because  it  exists  on  both  sides  of  the 
divide.  Fundamentalists  on  both  sides  hold  equally  rigid  views,  recasting 
this  into  a religious  war,  even  if  they  do  not  explicitly  say  it  is  one. 

10.  It  is  fair  to  say  that  there  is  less  tmst  and  goodwill  between  Islam 
and  Christianity  than  there  was  a few  years  ago.  As  individuals  and  orga- 
nizations, we  still  coexist  and  cooperate,  but  the  current  global  scenario 
has  unfortunately  burnt  bigotry  into  the  collective  conscience  of  our 
respective  communities.  Many  Muslims  the  world  over  feel  that  the  war 
against  terror  is  a war  against  Islam,  and  no  amount  of  reassurance  from 
the  West  that  it  is  not  will  convince  them  otherwise. 

1 1 . The  reluctance  of  the  West  to  recognize  and  address  root  causes 
of  terrorism  seems  to  confirm  the  view  that  Muslim  grievances  are  not 
important.  For  example,  the  lack  of  progress  in  resolving  the  Palestinian 
issue  continues  to  be  a principal  cause  of  hatred  in  the  Muslim  world 
towards  those  who  have  the  power  and  influence  to  push  the  process 
along.  Palestine  has  become  a symbol  for  the  Muslim  world.  Muslim 
terrorists  may  not  have  direct  links  to  Palestine,  but  it  has  become  a 
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symbol  for  their  cause.  We  cannot  de-link  Palestine  from  the  war  against 
terrorism. 

12. 1 know  that  Muslims  are  responsible  for  a number  of  the  terrorist 
acts  committed  today.  I also  know  that  they  purport  to  do  all  these  evil 
things  in  the  name  of  Islam.  But  they  are  in  the  minority.  They  do  not 
speak  for  Islam.  They  are  misguided  and  their  efforts  are  giving  Islam  a 
bad  name.  Because  of  their  actions,  and  the  reaction  provoked  by  their 
efforts,  the  majority  of  Muslims,  who  are  peaceful,  moderate  and  toler- 
ant of  other  faiths,  feel  as  though  they  are  the  victims  of  a global  cam- 
paign against  Islam.  I ask  that  you  look  beyond  the  sensational  headlines 
and  oversimplified  categorizations,  so  that  you  can  appreciate  the  real 
problems  facing  the  Muslim  world. 

13.  What  we  need  more  than  ever  today  is  a concerted  effort  to  initi- 
ate interfaith  dialogue.  We  need  to  talk  to  one  another  openly  about  the 
issues  that  impact  on  all  our  lives.  Let  us  go  beyond  arguing  over  differ- 
ences in  theology  and  religious  practice.  A meaningful  dialogue  will  not 
be  possible  if  we  do  not  respect  each  other’s  freedom  of  worship.  Islam 
enjoins  pluralism  and  we  are  reminded  of  it  in  the  Quranic  verse  “to  you 
your  religion,  to  me  my  religion”. 

14.  Let  us  set  aside  our  religious  differences  and  talk  about  the  issues 
that  affect  all  of  us,  whatever  our  faith.  Injustices  in  the  global  financial 
and  trading  system,  the  threat  to  the  environment,  poverty  and  disease  - 
these  issues  affect  us  whether  we  are  Muslims,  Christians,  Buddhists  or 
Hindus. 

15.  We  must  see  beyond  narrow  parochialism.  For  far  too  long,  the 
various  religious  communities  of  the  world  have  lived  apart,  and  these 
divisions  have  been  sustained  because  of  a narrow  outlook  that  sees  reli- 
gious identity  in  exclusive  terms.  Yet,  what  does  it  mean  to  be  a Christ- 
ian, a Muslim,  a Hindu  or  a Buddhist  today?  Does  it  mean  belonging  to 
an  exclusive  group?  Does  it  mean  belonging  to  a community  that  is 
entirely  self-dependent  and  cut-off  from  others? 

16.  We  must  remind  ourselves  that  all  the  major  religious-civilization 
systems  of  the  world  have  been  engaged  in  meaningful  and  practical  dia- 
logue for  centuries.  Islamic  civilization  would  not  have  developed  as  it 
did  without  sustained  contact  with  the  Judeo-Christian  West,  and  with 
south  Asian,  south-east  Asian  and  Chinese  civilizations.  Likewise  Chris- 
tian civilization  developed  in  contact  with  Islam  and  with  the  cultures  of 
Africa,  Asia  and  Latin  America. 

17.  Interaction  between  Christianity  and  Islam  has  remained  porous, 
fluid  and  flexible.  It  has  allowed  for  the  entry  of  new  ideas,  philosophies, 
arts  and  technologies  that  enabled  both  to  benefit.  Our  shared  collective 
past  has  not  been  free  of  conflict.  We  know  that  the  rise  and  spread  of 
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Christianity  and  Islam  - as  with  other  religions  - has  been  accompanied 
by  war  and  conflict. 

18.  However,  it  would  be  wrong  to  say  that  the  historical  relationship 
between  Christianity  and  Islam  was  based  solely  on  antagonism.  Con- 
trary to  those  who  claim  that  Islam  has  “bloody  borders”  with  Chris- 
tianity, it  was  in  communities  that  served  as  the  contact  points  or  inter- 
faces between  Islam  and  Christianity  that  we  saw  the  emergence  of  soci- 
eties that  were  cosmopolitan,  diverse,  eclectic  and  constantly  evolving. 
It  was  in  these  shared  territories  that  both  Muslims  and  Christians  were 
at  their  most  open,  pluralistic  and  tolerant:  witness  the  cultural  vitality 
and  dynamism  of  Cordoba  and  Moghul  India. 

19.  History  teaches  us  that  working  together  has  made  our  civiliza- 
tions richer  and  more  tolerant.  This  spirit  of  cooperation  between  our 
religions  must  once  again  illuminate  the  world.  For  millions  in  the  world 
today  there  is  little  to  look  forward  to.  Poverty,  natural  disasters,  war  and 
conflict  affect  too  many.  There  are  solutions  to  many  of  the  problems 
that  humankind  faces  today.  But  sometimes  the  solutions  are  not  forth- 
coming because  we  refuse  to  build  an  international  consensus  that  can 
generate  the  political  will  for  change. 

20.  This  is  where  interfaith  dialogue  comes  in.  There  are  values  com- 
mon to  our  faiths:  peace,  friendship,  cooperation.  In  Islam,  there  is  the 
Quranic  verse,  “O  mankind!  we  created  you  from  a single  pair  of  a male 
and  female,  and  made  you  into  nations  and  tribes,  that  ye  may  know  each 
other,  not  that  ye  may  despise  one  another.”  Similarly,  there  is  also  the 
biblical  passage,  “They  shall  beat  their  swords  into  ploughshares,  and 
their  spears  into  pruning  hooks;  nation  shall  not  lift  up  sword  against 
nation,  neither  shall  they  learn  war  any  more.” 

21.  Let  us  be  true  to  the  teachings  of  our  faith  and  find  solutions  to 
the  world’s  problems  through  our  shared  values.  The  Palestinian  issue  or 
the  conflict  in  Iraq  are  not  just  Muslim  grievances.  These  problems  are 
of  universal  concern.  The  Palestinian  problem  is  a problem  of  funda- 
mental human  rights  and  dignity.  The  Iraqi  problem  is  a problem  of 
securing  peace  and  nation-building.  In  Malaysia,  these  problems  have 
received  widespread  support  from  people  of  all  faiths  - Muslims,  Chris- 
tians, Buddhists,  Hindus  and  others.  We  are  thankful  that  the  Catholic 
and  Anglican  churches  stood  up  against  the  decision  to  invade  Iraq  and 
saw  the  issue  in  universal  terms.  Similarly,  globalization  that  benefits  the 
rich  and  not  the  poor  is  a global  concern  with  no  regard  for  the  religion 
of  those  who  are  marginalized. 

22.  With  all  these  problems  surrounding  us,  religion  must  be  a bea- 
con of  hope.  Religion  must  bring  out  the  best  in  us  and  not  the  worst. 
War  and  acts  of  terror  must  not  be  fought  in  the  name  of  religion. 
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Religion  must  guide  us  towards  conflict  resolution,  towards  peace, 
towards  a more  just  and  equitable  world  order. 

23. 1 wish  you  well  in  your  activities  during  this  meeting.  I hope  that 
you  let  Kuala  Lumpur  and  Malaysia,  this  time,  this  place,  however 
imperfect  or  contradictory,  speak  to  you  against  the  backdrop  of  a world 
very  much  in  need  of  the  peace  which  makes  justice  possible  and  the  jus- 
tice which  makes  peace  real.  With  all  its  challenges  and  opportunities  it 
has  been  our  home,  and  has  spoken  to  us.  I hope  you  enjoy  the  hospital- 
ity of  Malaysia. 

24.  As  you  go  about  your  deliberations,  I ask  you  to  join  me  in  call- 
ing upon  all  people  of  faith  and  all  people  of  good  will  to  unite  and  work 
together  for  the  sake  of  peace  and  justice.  We  cannot  stand  before  a com- 
passionate God  while  there  is  so  much  we  have  left  undone  because  we 
are  disunited.  There  is  so  much  we  could  do,  having  received  one 
another,  to  receive  others. 


II.  ADDRESS  BY  THE  PRIME  MINISTER  OF  MALAYSIA 


Moderator’s  Address  to  Welcome  His  Excellency, 
the  Honourable  Prime  Minister  of  Malaysia 

REV.  DR  DAVID  K.  YEMBA 


Your  Excellency, 

Dato’  Seri  Abdullah  bin  Haji  Ahmad  Badawi, 

The  Honourable  Prime  Minister  of  Malaysia 

Honourable  Ministers  of  the  Malaysian  Government: 

Tan  Sri  Dr  Bernard  Dompok, 

Minister  in  the  Prime  Minister’s  Department 

Datuk  Dr  Maximum  Ongkili, 

Minister  in  the  Prime  Minister’s  Department 

Datuk  Dr  Leo  Michel  Toyad, 

Minister  of  Culture  and  Tourism 

Honourable  Leaders  of  the  Malaysian  Churches: 

Tan  Sri  Bishop  Dr  Lim  Cheng  Ean, 

President  of  the  Council  of  Churches 

Datuk  Rev.  Dr  Prince  Guneretnam, 

Chairman  of  the  Christian  Federation  of  Malaysia 

Archbishop  Murphy  Pakiam, 

President  of  the  National  Catholic  Bishops  Conference 

Distinguished  guests, 

Ladies  and  gentlemen, 

Brothers  and  Sisters  in  Christ 

It  is  indeed  a great  honour  and  my  privilege,  on  behalf  of  the  plenary 
commission  on  Faith  and  Order,  to  welcome  your  excellency  to  our  con- 
ference in  Kuala  Lumpur. 

We  are  gathered,  over  one  hundred  commission  members,  consul- 
tants, younger  theologians,  guests  and  others,  from  almost  as  many 
countries  and  we  come  from  various  diverse,  national  situations.  We  are 
also  church  leaders  and  theologians  who,  as  part  of  the  World  Council  of 
Churches,  seek  together  to  further  the  agenda  of  Christian  unity  in  the 
world. 
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Meeting  here  for  the  first  time,  we  are  glad  to  say  that  we  have  been 
struck  by  the  natural  beauty  of  Malaysia,  the  rich  cultural  diversity  of  its 
people,  and  the  harmonious  life  of  its  people  in  one  nation. 

Our  deliberations  at  this  conference  are  indeed  being  enriched  by  our 
being  in  Malaysia. 

The  ability  of  people  to  live  in  peace  and  goodwill  with  each  other  is 
one  of  the  most  important  issues  of  our  day.  Far  too  often,  nations  are 
tom  apart  by  genocide,  communal  and  sectarian  violence. 

Sad  to  say,  religions  have  not  always  been  effective  in  nurturing  and 
sustaining  a culture  of  unity  and  peace.  In  fact,  violence  in  many  places 
is  perpetuated  in  the  name  of  religion.  Misguided  religious  teaching 
gives  rise  to  misguided  actions  which  unfortunately  distort  the  essential 
aspects  of  a particular  faith. 

That  is  why  in  Faith  and  Order  we  endeavour,  as  churches,  to  hold 
each  other  accountable  to  the  essentials  of  our  faith. 

At  the  same  time,  we  respect  diversity  in  expressions  of  faith,  when 
this  does  not  threaten  the  unity  of  the  churches. 

We  are  aware  that  Malaysia  currently  holds  the  distinction  of  head- 
ing, under  your  able  leadership,  the  non-aligned  movement  and  also  the 
Organization  of  Islamic  Countries.  We  are  confident  that,  based  on  the 
track  record  of  Malaysia  as  a harmonious  nation,  you  will  be  able  to 
offer  insight  and  wise  counsel  as  to  how  people  can  celebrate  their  cul- 
tural and  religious  diversity  without  compromising  on  the  essential 
aspects  of  religious  faith. 
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“Receive  One  Another...” 

Faith  and  Order  within  the  World  Council  of  Churches 

REV.  DR  SAMUEL  KOBIA 


Members  of  the  plenary  commission, 

Distinguished  guests,  sisters  and  brothers, 

The  theme  of  this  meeting  is,  “Welcome  one  another,  just  as  Christ 
has  welcomed  you,  for  the  glory  of  God”  (Rom.  15:7).  And  so  I begin  by 
thanking  you  for  your  welcome  to  me  and,  as  general  secretary  of  the 
World  Council  of  Churches,  by  wishing  you  all  success  in  your  meeting 
in  Kuala  Lumpur. 

I hope  to  contribute  to  your  work  in  three  ways:  first,  by  affirming  the 
search  for  visible  unity,  and  sharing  my  understanding  of  the  role  of 
Faith  and  Order  and  its  place  within  the  World  Council  of  Churches;  sec- 
ond, by  giving  my  own  reflections  on  the  theme  of  your  meeting;  and 
third,  by  sharing  with  you  four  concerns  which  are  especially  in  my  heart 
these  days. 

The  search  for  unity:  Faith  and  Order  and  the  World  Council  of 
Churches 

I believe  your  theme  is  full  of  promise  - and  challenge.  You  represent 
a vast  variety  of  churches  and  confessions:  ecclesial  bodies  some  of 
which,  despite  all  the  marvellous  ecumenical  advances  of  the  20th  cen- 
tury, are  still  divided.  And  you  reflect,  in  your  human  diversity,  a vast 
range  of  cultures,  historical  experiences,  perspectives  and  understand- 
ings, things  which  all  too  easily  divide  us.  And  yet,  because  of  your  dedi- 
cation to  our  common  faith  in  our  common  Lord,  you  have  committed 
yourselves  to  welcome  one  another,  to  look  beyond  your  divisions  and  to 
work  together  for  the  visible  unity  of  the  church,  to  the  greater  glory  of 
God.  This  commitment  to  unity,  despite  all  that  has  divided  us  in  the 
past,  is  a miracle  and  it  reflects  the  work  of  God’s  Spirit  in  our  midst. 

The  churches  are  one  in  Christ.  Faith  and  Order’s  vocation  is  to  help 
the  churches  make  their  unity  more  visible,  and  to  make  their  witness  and 
service  in  the  world  more  effective.  This  is  not  one  ecumenical  task 
among  many  but  a central  ecumenical  task,  which  touches  on  every 
aspect  of  the  churches’  life  and  calling.  This  is  affirmed  in  your  by-laws, 
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where  the  aim  of  Faith  and  Order  is  stated  as  “to  proclaim  the  oneness 
of  the  church  of  Jesus  Christ  and  to  call  the  churches  to  the  goal  of  vis- 
ible unity  in  one  faith  and  one  eucharistic  fellowship  expressed  in  wor- 
ship and  in  common  life  in  Christ...”. 

I know  that  Faith  and  Order  has  worked  for  unity  in  two  closely 
related  ways.  A first  has  been  reflection  on  the  classic  theological  and 
historical  divisions  among  the  churches,  the  technical  ecclesiological 
work  for  which  Faith  and  Order  is  widely  known. 

A second  way  has  been  work  on  the  divisions  within  the  human  com- 
munity - between  races,  between  men  and  women,  between  ethnic  and 
national  and  economic  groups  - which  impose  themselves  upon  the  life 
of  the  church  as  a community  of  human  beings  living  in  the  world.  And 
this  work  belongs  equally  to  your  vocation  for  unity,  as  your  by-laws 
recognize  in  calling  you  “to  examine  such  cultural,  political,  racial  and 
other  factors  as  affect  the  unity  of  the  church”. 

Following  Faith  and  Order  over  the  years,  I have  seen  your  growing 
awareness  that  both  aspects  of  your  work  belong  together,  that  they  are 
both  essential  parts  of  the  one  search  for  the  visible  unity  of  the  church. 
Thus  all  your  studies  - from  the  earlier  work  on  baptism,  eucharist  and 
ministry,  the  apostolic  faith,  church  and  world,  to  the  newer  efforts  on 
ecclesiology,  hermeneutics,  ethnicity  and  nationalism  in  relation  to 
unity,  on  baptism,  anthropology,  worship,  peace  and  the  church’s  witness 
in  a world  of  violence  - all  address  the  life  of  the  church  in  its  whole- 
ness. 

Unity  is  not  one  aspect  of  the  church’s  identity  and  life,  it  is  its  iden- 
tity and  life.  Thus  the  search  for  unity  must  impact  also  the  churches’ 
mission,  faith  formation,  search  for  justice  and  reconciliation  in  a violent 
world,  diaconal  work  - all  the  ways  in  which  the  church  works  and  wit- 
nesses in  the  world  today.  And  this  is,  I believe,  the  core  of  Faith  and 
Order’s  contribution  to  the  World  Council  of  Churches  as  a whole:  your 
insistence  that  the  search  for  the  unity  of  the  church  must  impact  all  the 
work  of  the  World  Council,  whether  in  mission,  education,  prophetic 
witness  or  diaconal  service.  The  WCC  welcomes  this  reminder  that  the 
visible  unity  of  the  church  is  central  to  its  vocation  as  a council  of 
churches. 

But  if  unity  is  central  to  the  understanding  of  mission,  education, 
prophetic  witness  and  diaconal  service,  then  the  opposite  is  equally  true: 
all  these  are  central  to  the  understanding  of  unity.  The  search  for  unity 
must  be  informed  and  impacted  by  the  churches’  experience  in  mission, 
in  education,  and  by  every  aspect  of  their  life,  witness  and  service.  And 
this  is,  if  I may  put  it  this  way,  the  core  contribution  of  the  World  Coun- 
cil of  Churches  to  Faith  and  Order:  the  World  Council’s  insistence  that 
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the  search  for  visible  unity  must  draw  upon  the  churches’  experience  in 
all  the  dimensions  of  their  life.  In  diaconal  work,  for  example,  as  we  wel- 
come and  serve  one  another,  we  also  learn  something  of  the  meaning  of 
unity.  We  hope  that  Faith  and  Order  can  welcome  this  reminder  of  the 
true  scope  of  the  visible  unity  to  which  Christ  calls  us. 

I appreciate  that  you  have  responded  to  this  “reminder”  through  coop- 
erative work  within  the  WCC  - with  the  Mission  and  Ecumenical  For- 
mation team;  Justice,  Peace,  Creation;  through  work  on  issues  of  power 
and  violence  and  on  interfaith  relations.  We  hope  that  Faith  and  Order 
understands  such  work  as  complementary  to  its  classic  work  on  the  theo- 
logical, historical  and  human  factors  that  divide  the  churches,  that  you  see 
such  cooperative  work  as  an  enrichment  for  your  work  as  a whole. 

May  I invite  you  to  think  of  Faith  and  Order’s  life  within  the  World 
Council  in  terms  of  your  own  theme  of  welcome.  I invite  you  to  think  of 
the  mutual  interaction  among  the  various  teams  and  streams  within  the 
World  Council  as  a mutual  welcoming,  as  teams  respond  in  their  dis- 
tinctive, but  inter-related,  ways  to  the  challenges  facing  the  churches 
today.  We  are  learning  together,  through  this  interaction,  the  true  breadth 
and  depth  of  the  one  ecumenical  movement.  And  in  the  process,  we  are 
learning  about  welcoming  one  another  in  Christ. 

The  plenary  commission  theme,  “Welcome  one  another,  just  as 
Christ  has  welcomed  you,  for  the  glory  of  God”  (Rom.  15:7) 

In  the  second  part  of  my  presentation  I want  to  offer  some  reflections 
on  your  theme.  First,  I want  to  stress  that  the  notion  of  welcome  is  a very 
powerful  and  nurturing  one  to  me  personally. 

Karibu,  karibu  tena,  karibia.  These  are  words  used  on  a daily  basis 
in  Kenya,  Tanzania  and  other  Swahili-speaking  countries  of  East  and 
Central  Africa.  But  the  concept  is  applicable  in  all  other  parts  of  Africa. 
Karibu  is  the  word  used  to  welcome  a guest,  but  it  is  also  used  in  bid- 
ding the  guest  farewell,  karibu  tena.  The  word  “welcome”  is  a poor  Eng- 
lish equivalent  of  karibu.  For  karibu,  while  it  is  indeed  the  word  used  to 
welcome  people,  also  invites  someone  to  come  closer  for  dialogue.  The 
dialogue  is  about  the  personal  well-being  of  the  immediate  subject;  but 
it  is  also  about  the  health  and  well-being  of  the  guest’s  household  mem- 
bers. The  dialogue  will  also  include  concerns  about  the  state  of  one’s 
livestock,  and  even  the  crop  in  the  field.  But  that  is  only  the  introduction, 
or  the  warming  up,  for  dialogue  on  even  deeper  matters  about  life.  For 
that  purpose  one  is  called  to  karibia,  to  get  even  closer,  and  now  for  a 
real  palaver. 

Through  palaver  we  enter  into  ethical  discourses,  especially  on  what 
is  to  be  done  in  response  to  what  is  shared  after  one  is  told  karibu.  The 
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whole  idea  behind  karibu  is  to  encourage  mutual  sharing  of  both  joys 
and  problems.  But  it  is  also  about  seeking  together  for  solutions  to  the 
problems.  It  denotes  the  personal  responsibility  between  individuals  as 
expected  by  the  community.  Karibu  is  part  of  that  African  heritage  which 
requires  each  individual  to  be  a welcoming  person  within  the  community 
that  is  itself  a welcoming  community.  This  is  part  of  the  communitarian 
ethic  which  emphasizes  that  the  individual  is  always  bound  to  reflect  on 
what  is  beneficial  to  self,  to  the  neighbour  and  to  the  whole  community, 
as  well  as  to  what  leads  to  participation  in  the  common,  lasting  good  for 
all. 

In  the  context  of  the  communitarian  ethic,  the  reciprocal  relationship 
between  the  community  and  the  individual  must  be  stressed.  An  individ- 
ual may  not  opt  to  live  outside  the  norms  set  by  the  community,  because 
to  be  is  to  be  in  good  relationship  with  everyone  else  in  the  community. 
You  have  the  pleasure  of  saying  karibu  to  everybody,  including  and  espe- 
cially the  stranger,  because  the  same  is  reciprocated.  This  “economy  of 
affection”  minimizes  anxiety  on  the  part  of  the  members  of  the  commu- 
nity, individually  and  severally. 

Against  the  backdrop  of  growing  xenophobia  and  an  evolving  enemy- 
image  in  many  parts  of  the  world,  humanity  will  be  best  served  by  nur- 
turing the  concept  of  karibu,  which  considers  the  act  of  welcoming  a 
stranger  to  be  a blessing.  In  a fragmenting  world  where  suspicion  and 
hatred,  along  with  exclusion  and  rejection,  characterize  human  behaviour 
and  relationships,  this  commission  meeting  on  the  theme  of  hospitality  is 
both  timely  and  appropriate.  The  ecumenical  movement  has  responded 
decisively,  with  sensitivity  and  creativity,  to  major  crises  in  the  world  dur- 
ing the  past  century.  This  attempt  towards  a “theology  of  hospitality”  may 
help  the  ecumenical  movement  identify  concrete,  effective  ways  of 
engaging  with  the  new  realities  and  challenges  of  the  21st  century. 

Your  theme  is  a call  to  recapture  a form  of  discipleship  which  is  often 
set  aside  in  the  search  for  a sense  of  identity  in  our  world  of  increasing 
plurality.  It  points  to  the  need  to  expand  the  scope  of  our  world-views, 
theological  frameworks,  ecclesiastical  boundaries,  perceptions  of  others 
and  even  our  self-perceptions,  in  order  to  experience  what  God  has  done 
in  Jesus  Christ.  The  Christological  character  of  the  theme  must  be  noted 
- God’s  saving  act  in  Christ  is  one  of  welcoming,  receiving  and  accept- 
ing us  despite  our  particularities.  The  theme  also  calls  us  to  repent  for 
our  failure  to  reciprocate  God’s  goodness  as  we  relate  to  one  another, 
and  for  viewing  and  presenting  the  boundless  grace  of  God  within  the 
narrow  confines  of  dogma  and  tradition.  The  theme  shows  the  need  to 
transform  all  structures  of  relationships  - from  the  larger  to  the  local, 
from  the  structural  to  the  deeply  personal. 
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Second,  I am  convinced  that  your  theme,  as  developed  by  Paul  espe- 
cially here  in  Romans,  is  very  helpful  - but  also  challenging  - for  the 
churches  today.  I am  much  struck  by  the  fact  that  it  is  Christ’s  welcome 
we  are  called  to  embody  and  emulate:  “Welcome  one  another,  just  as 
Christ  has  welcomed  you,”  says  Paul. 

Thus  we  are  not  called  to  offer  the  welcome  of  the  world , the  usual 
welcome  extended  mainly  to  those  with  whom  we  feel  comfortable,  who 
look  or  think  or  act  much  as  we  do.  How  much  of  the  “welcome”  we 
offer  to  others  is  really  a matter  of  reinforcing  our  own  values,  and  our 
own  security? 

But  in  offering  Christ’s  welcome,  we  enter  another  world  of  under- 
standing and  action.  Consider  with  me  for  a moment:  Whom  did  Christ 
welcome?  Besides  his  disciples  and  followers  - already  a mixed  bag  of 
humanity!  - he  welcomed  the  poor,  the  outcaste,  the  Samaritan  woman, 
the  sinner.  And  those  whom  he  welcomed,  he  challenged  and  called  to  a 
new  community  of  commitment  and  service:  no  one  remained  the  same 
after  receiving  Christ’s  welcome!  This  community  was  based  not  on  the 
likes  and  dislikes  of  its  members,  but  on  the  fact  that  Christ  had  wel- 
comed them,  in  all  their  diversity,  and  called  them  as  his  own.  Christ’s 
welcome  challenges  our  comfortable  ways!  With  Christ’s  welcome  as 
their  model,  the  churches  are  challenged  to  a deeper  understanding  of 
what  it  means  to  be  human  and  to  live  in  a new  community  of  common 
confession,  worship,  witness  and  service.  Dare  we  ask:  What  does  this 
mean  for  our  understanding  of  visible  unity  today,  and  how  does  this 
impact  the  churches’  search  for  visible  unity? 

Certainly  it  has  profound  implications  for  how  we  understand  the 
church’s  life  and  witness  in  the  world  today.  Because  they  embody 
Christ’s  welcome  and  not  the  world’s  welcome,  the  churches  will  some- 
times challenge  the  world  and  its  ways.  This  is  true  not  least  of  the  dom- 
inant economic  and  cultural  development  shaping  the  world  today, 
namely  the  increasing  “globalization”  of  commerce  and  communication. 

Our  complaint  is  not  with  developments  which  benefit  humanity  and 
improve  the  quality  of  life  on  this  planet  which  God  the  Creator  has 
made.  But  since  we  are  called  to  offer  Christ’s  welcome,  we  cannot 
accept  economic  and  political  systems  which  favour  particular  groups 
over  others,  which  reserve  the  world’s  resources  for  privileged  groups  at 
the  expense  of  others,  and  which  increase  the  gap  between  those  who 
“have”  and  those  who  “have  not”.  We  challenge  movements  which  offer 
the  world’s  welcome  - and  that  for  only  a few  - dividing  humanity  and 
excluding  groups  which  are  not  considered  “fit”  economically. 

Against  these  “principalities  and  powers”  the  churches  are  called  to 
offer  a radically  different  welcome,  one  which  nurtures  the  community 
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of  faith  in  its  common  confession,  praise,  life,  witness  and  service.  We 
have  much  to  learn  from  one  another,  as  we  exercise  Christ’s  welcome 
of  one  another  despite  all  our  differences  of  history,  conviction  and  cul- 
ture. We  have  much  to  learn  from  our  work  together  in  theological 
reflection,  in  common  witness  and  diaconal  service.  Such  a welcome 
could  indeed  be  the  basis  of  a genuine  search  for  the  visible  unity  of  the 
church,  a unity  visible  for  all  the  world  to  see! 

Aspects  of  welcome:  four  areas  of  special  concern 

I would  like  here  to  introduce  four  concerns  which  are  on  my  heart 
and  mind  these  days.  All  are  important  as  we  look  forward  to  the  next 
stages  of  the  ecumenical  movement,  and  all  are  related  to  your  theme  of 
welcome. 

As  a first  area  of  concern,  I invite  you  to  reflect  on  your  theme  in 
relation  to  another  which  will  occupy  the  churches,  and  the  ecumenical 
movement,  over  the  next  months:  the  theme  of  the  World  Council  of 
Churches’  ninth  assembly,  “God,  in  Your  Grace,  Transform  the  World”. 
What  creative  links  can  you  draw  between  Christ’s  welcome,  extended 
to  one  another  for  the  glory  of  God,  and  God’s  transforming  grace,  active 
in  the  world? 

To  approach  this  another  way:  How  does  the  question  of  visible  unity 
relate  to  the  theme  of  the  assembly?  Can  you  help  us  understand  how  the 
visible  unity  of  the  church  is  related  to  God’s  grace,  to  God’s  transform- 
ing activity  in  the  world?  One  approach  would  start  from  our  calling  to  be 
God’s  “co-workers”  in  the  transformation  of  the  world.  Can  we  affirm  that 
only  as  we  welcome  and  work  with  one  another,  experiencing  and 
expressing  our  unity  in  Christ,  can  we  truly  work  with  God  on  behalf  of 
God’s  transformation  of  our  selves  and  our  world?  If  that  is  true,  then  your 
theme  of  welcome  can  make  a rich  contribution  to  the  next  World  Coun- 
cil assembly.  I look  forward  to  hearing  the  results  of  your  explorations! 

My  second  concern  is  the  need  for  a faithful  and  creative  process  to 
receive  - even  to  welcome,  in  the  sense  of  your  theme  - the  report  of  the 
Special  Commission  on  Orthodox  Participation  in  the  World  Council  of 
Churches.  There  are  many  good  reasons  for  welcoming  this  report.  It  can 
be  read  both  as  an  affirmation  of,  and  as  a challenge  to,  the  Faith  and 
Order  commission’s  agenda  and  work.  It  challenges  you  by  sharpening 
fundamental  ecclesiological  questions  and,  at  the  same  time,  invites  you 
to  deal  with  these  questions.  I hardly  need  to  stress  the  importance  of 
matters  like  the  ecclesiological  self-understanding  of  WCC  member 
churches,  or  the  whole  spiritual  and  ecclesial  reality  of  praying  together. 

I mention  here  three  positive  points.  In  spite  of  all  the  tensions,  the 
Special  Commission  confirmed  that  the  issue  of  unity  constitutes  the 
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heart  of  our  fellowship:  WCC  membership  is  described  as  giving  an 
account  to  each  other  of  what  it  means  to  be  the  church,  articulating  what 
is  meant  by  “the  visible  unity  of  the  church”,  and  expressing  how  mem- 
ber churches  understand  the  life  and  witness  they  share  through  their 
membership  in  the  WCC. 

Furthermore,  the  Special  Commission  affirmed  that  ecclesiological 
issues  are  at  stake  in  all  the  areas  which  it  investigated:  the  response  to 
social  and  ethical  issues,  common  prayer  at  WCC  gatherings,  matters  of 
membership  and  representation,  as  well  as  how  decisions  are  made. 

Finally,  the  Special  Commission  recommended  a substantial  institu- 
tional change,  a real  transformation  of  the  World  Council’s  institutional 
culture.  Thus  the  proposal  for  a shift  to  the  consensus  method  of  deci- 
sion-making is  presented  with  theological  and  spiritual,  rather  than  insti- 
tutional, arguments:  the  aim  is  not  for  one  to  “win”  a debate  but  for  all 
to  exercise  a mutual  submission,  seeking  to  understand  and  express 
together  “what  the  will  of  the  Lord  is”  (Eph.  5:17).  Similarly,  the  pro- 
posal for  new  theological  criteria  of  membership  aims  at  strengthening 
the  ecclesial  and  spiritual  character  of  the  ecumenical  movement,  and  of 
the  churches’  togetherness  in  the  Council. 

Thus  it  is  important  to  promote  understanding  of  the  Special  Com- 
mission, and  to  face  its  implications  confidently.  These  do  not  respond 
exclusively  to  Orthodox  concerns,  but  are  vital  to  the  entire  ecumenical 
fellowship:  it  is  the  nature  of  our  “welcome”  which  is  at  stake. 

My  third  concern  is  related  to  ecumenical  formation.  This  issue  is 
familiar  to  Faith  and  Order,  for  you  are  well  known  for  your  practice  of 
welcoming  “younger  theologians”  and  seeking  to  raise  up  a new  gener- 
ation committed  to  the  visible  unity  of  the  church,  and  to  the  whole  ecu- 
menical movement.  I celebrate  that! 

We  know  that  the  classical  “training  places”  for  ecumenical  leader- 
ship, such  as  the  Christian  student  movements,  no  longer  meet  this  need. 
But  my  concern  is  a more  radical  one:  I fear  we  are  faced  with  the  loss, 
in  all  cultures,  of  fundamental  information  about  the  Christian  faith  as  a 
viable  option  for  men  and  women  today.  Regions  such  as  Europe,  where 
we  could  count  on  at  least  a “cultural  awareness”  of  the  faith,  are  now 
becoming  mission  fields  full  of  persons  who  have  never  heard  of  the 
faith.  In  many  places  today  we  can  no  longer  assume  the  religious,  much 
less  Christian,  awareness  which  existed  twenty  years  ago.  We  will  soon 
need  not  ecumenical  formation,  but  faith  formation,  and  that  at  the  most 
basic  level. 

So  I invite  you,  as  a commission  with  a long  history  of  handing  on 
the  faith  to  the  next  generation,  to  wrestle  with  this  issue.  What  is  the 
relation  of  theological  reflection  to  basic  formation  in  the  faith?  How  can 
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faith  formation  be  a fundamental  part  of  our  theological  reflection?  And 
how  can  the  search  for  visible  unity  respond  to  the  urgent  need  for  faith 
formation  today? 

My  fourth  and  final  concern  arises  from  the  reality  of  religious  plu- 
ralism today.  This  is  not  a new  phenomenon,  but  through  increased 
travel,  communications  and  economic  forces  we  are  becoming  steadily 
more  aware  of  the  diversity  of  religious  belief  and  practice.  It  becomes 
more  and  more  crucial  for  persons  and  cultures  with  different  faith  con- 
victions to  find  ways  of  understanding  one  another,  and  preventing  their 
differences  from  leading  to  tension  or  conflict. 

This  has  everything  to  do  with  your  theme  of  welcoming  one  another 
- and  with  your  vocation  for  the  visible  unity  of  the  church.  A host  of 
questions  arise:  How  is  Christ’s  welcome  related  to  the  whole  world  God 
has  made?  Are  there  limits  to  our  welcome?  How  can  our  work  foster  a 
positive  understanding  of  the  visible  unity  of  the  church?  How  can  we 
best  affirm  the  gift  of  unity  in  Christ,  free  of  defensiveness  and  without 
defining  ourselves  negatively,  over  against  “the  other”  who  is  different 
from  us? 

These  are  very  complex  and  sensitive  matters,  but  churches  today 
must  do  their  best  to  face  them  faithfully.  Your  readiness  to  meet  in  Asia, 
where  the  reality  of  religious  pluralism  is  perhaps  most  evident,  shows 
that  you  recognize  the  importance  of  these  issues  and  how  they  need  to 
become  part  of  your  own  theological  reflection. 

* * * 

In  concluding,  I want  to  return  to  your  theme  of  welcome.  Earlier  this 
year,  in  my  first  trip  as  general  secretary  of  the  World  Council  of 
Churches,  I returned  to  the  village  where  I was  bom,  to  Mem  in  Kenya. 
And  there,  in  that  place  where  I am  most  at  home,  I was  welcomed  by 
those  to  whom  I belong. 

In  our  calling  and  in  our  common  baptism,  sisters  and  brothers,  we 
belong  to  Christ;  and  because  we  all  belong  to  him,  we  belong  to  one 
another.  It  is  in  that  common  belonging  that,  despite  all  our  differences, 
we  can  truly  “welcome  one  another,  just  as  Christ  has  welcomed  you,  for 
the  glory  of  God”.  May  you  have  the  courage  to  work  for  a unity  of  the 
church  which  makes  Christ’s  welcome  visible  for  all  the  world  to  see! 
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The  Turning  of  a Century: 
Opportunities  and  Challenges 
Moderator’s  Address 

REV.  DR  DAVID  K.  YEMBA 


May  I welcome  you  to  this  gathering  on  behalf  of  the  officers  and 
secretariat  staff  of  Faith  and  Order.  Distinguished  guests,  consultants  and 
members  of  the  plenary  commission  representing  your  respective 
churches:  Your  presence  at  this  meeting  is  by  itself  a sign  of  your  inter- 
est in  promoting  the  unity  of  the  church  of  God. 

Let  me  also  welcome  the  new  general  secretary  of  the  World  Coun- 
cil of  Churches,  Rev.  Dr  Samuel  Kobia,  who  addressed  us  earlier.  This  is 
one  of  his  first  meetings  of  this  nature  and  we  are  glad  to  have  him  here. 
We  pray  that  Almighty  God  will  give  him  the  strength  and  wisdom  to 
carry  out  his  duties  and  to  lead  the  work  of  the  World  Council  in  his 
capacity  as  its  chief  executive  officer. 

Our  special  welcome  goes  also  to  the  general  secretary  of  the  Chris- 
tian Conference  of  Asia  for  his  kind  words  of  welcome  and  encourage- 
ment to  us. 

This  is  not  the  first  time  that  the  plenary  commission  has  come 
together  on  Asian  soil.  In  1978,  this  commission  met  in  Bangalore,  India. 
There  it  came  up  with  three  requirements  indispensable  for  reaching  the 
visible  unity  of  the  church,  namely,  “common  understanding  of  the  apos- 
tolic faith;  mutual  recognition  of  baptism,  eucharist  and  ministry;  and 
agreement  on  a common  way  of  teaching  and  decision-making”.1  This 
was  critically  important  at  that  time  when  the  ecumenical  movement  was 
still  laying  the  foundation  of  agreements  on  issues  that  divide  the  church. 
The  voices  of  hope  to  which  the  commission  listened  in  Bangalore  more 
than  twenty-five  years  ago  are  the  same  voices  to  which  the  same  com- 
mission will  listen  again  here  in  Kuala  Lumpur  - and  with  even  more 
eagerness  to  call  the  churches  to  visible  unity  at  each  place  and,  indeed, 
in  all  places  in  our  broken  world. 

I cannot  go  further  without  expressing  our  profound  gratitude  to  the 
Council  of  Churches  of  Malaysia,  through  its  general  secretariat,  for 
their  kind  offer  to  host  the  plenary  commission  of  Faith  and  Order  in  the 
beautiful  city  of  Kuala  Lumpur.  The  hospitality  we  have  experienced 
since  we  have  been  here  helps  to  create  conditions  conducive  for 
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carrying  out  the  tasks  which  lie  before  us  in  the  next  ten  days.  Kuala 
Lumpur  will  have,  I am  sure,  its  place  in  the  history  of  the  Faith  and 
Order  movement.  Not  only  will  it  play  an  important  role  now  and  con- 
tribute its  insights,  linking  the  eighth  and  ninth  assemblies  of  the  World 
Council  of  Churches;  it  will  also  be  remembered  for  many  years  to  come. 

This  Kuala  Lumpur  meeting  is  a special  one  in  many  respects.  We 
meet  here  as  plenary  commissioners  for  both  the  first  and  the  last  time 
since  our  election  by  the  Harare  assembly  of  the  World  Council  of 
Churches  in  December  1998.  You  have  been  receiving  the  minutes  of 
the  standing  commission,2  the  information  letter  that  the  Faith  and 
Order  secretariat  issues  annually  from  Geneva,  and  various  circulars  on 
specific  subjects  of  common  interest.  All  this  has  kept  you  informed  of 
the  Faith  and  Order  agenda  since  the  last  assembly  of  the  WCC.  This  is 
also  special  because  it  is  held  at  a strategic  moment  in  the  history  of 
humankind,  and  therefore  also  that  of  the  ecumenical  movement.  It  is 
one  of  the  first  important  gatherings  of  the  21st  century.  We  shall  reflect 
on  what  this  commission  has  achieved  in  its  rich  history  of  almost  eight 
decades,  and  look  beyond  the  present  to  make  both  short-range  and 
long-range  plans  for  the  Faith  and  Order  agenda.  We  bring  with  us 
memories  of  the  past,  and  the  high  expectations  and  hopes  of  our 
churches  for  this  new  century.  Kuala  Lumpur  as  one  of  the  century’s 
inaugural  ecumenical  gatherings  is  expected  to  offer  answers  to  ques- 
tions such  as:  Where  do  we  come  from?  Where  are  we  going?  in  the 
Faith  and  Order  movement,  and  in  the  modem  ecumenical  movement  as 
a whole. 

In  such  a historical  context,  I would  like  briefly  to  make  some  reflec- 
tions on  the  transition  we  are  all  experiencing  between  the  20th  and  21st 
centuries,  and  on  its  implications  for  the  work  of  Faith  and  Order.  There 
are  certain  events  which  happen  only  once  in  the  life  of  an  ordinary  indi- 
vidual or  of  a generation.  We  are  privileged  to  be  the  witnesses  of  such  a 
turning-point  in  the  modem  history  of  humankind!  The  20th  century  is 
known  as  the  century  of  world  wars,  the  holocaust,  weapons  of  mass 
destruction,  regional  wars,  genocide,  and  individuals  and  families  - indeed 
whole  nations  - living  with  the  HIV/AIDS  pandemic.  It  was  the  century 
of  colonialism  and  neo-colonialism,  of  apartheid  and  racial  segregation, 
and  of  an  ecological  devastation  unprecedented  in  earth’s  history. 

However,  the  same  century  was  characterized  by  a degree  of  progress 
never  before  realized.  Think  of  the  continuing  industrial  revolution;  the 
creation  of  the  United  Nations;  widespread  acceptance  of  the  Universal 
Declaration  of  Human  Rights;  the  founding  of  an  international  tribunal; 
the  de-colonization  of  peoples;  and  remarkable  improvement  in  areas  of 
transportation  by  road,  sea  and  air.  It  was  a century  in  which  health  care 
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and  communication  by  means  of  electronic  technology  reached  an 
unprecedented  degree  of  development.  The  transition  between  the  two 
centuries  marks  changes  in  the  lives  of  individuals,  institutions  and 
nations,  of  societies,  and  cultures.  The  churches  cannot  help  being 
affected  by  this  process  of  transformation. 

Nonetheless,  in  this  climate  of  rapid  changes  and  uncertainty,  people 
have  sometimes  the  impression  of  stagnation  in  the  ecumenical  move- 
ment. Rather  than  stagnation,  however,  it  might  be  better  to  speak  of  a 
“paradigm  shift”  in  modem  ecumenism.  Konrad  Raiser  chose  to  put  such 
a shift  in  these  terms: 

To  speak  of  “paradigm  shift”  in  the  ecumenical  movement  may  sound  like 
trendy  jargon.  It  can  in  fact  be  asked  whether  in  the  more  recent  history  of  the 
ecumenical  movement  there  has  ever  been  one  generally  accepted  paradigm 
for  the  theory  and  practice  of  ecumenism.  The  various  profiles  of  the  original 
movements  which  give  rise  to  the  present  institutional  framework  of  the  World 
Council  of  Churches  are  still,  it  seems,  discernible.  And  the  different  confes- 
sional traditions  have  still  today  their  own  entry-points  to,  and  contacts  with, 
the  ecumenical  life  of  the  church.  On  the  other  hand  there  is,  or  at  least  was, 
some  evidence  of  an  ecumenical  paradigm...  which  could  appeal  to  a basic 
fund  of  common  beliefs,  values  and  modes  of  behaviour.  It  is  precisely  this 
which  is  being  challenged  in  this  period  of  uncertainty.3 

The  modem  ecumenical  movement  emerged  out  of  diversified 
approaches  to  the  question  of  Christian  unity.  The  turning  of  the  20th 
century,  so  rich  in  ecumenical  events,  offers  a spectrum  of  opportunities 
as  well  as  challenges  for  the  work  of  Faith  and  Order.  How  are  the 
churches  going  to  use  these  opportunities,  and  how  are  they  going  to 
address  these  challenges  in  the  new  century?  This  is  the  right  time  to  pro- 
pose answers  to  these  fundamental  questions. 

The  20th  century,  the  century  of  the  church 

In  the  20th  century  it  was  the  missionary  movement  of  the  preceding 
century  that  became  the  entry-point  for  understanding  what  the  church 
is.  Several  events  played  important  roles.  At  the  turning  point  from  the 
19th  century,  the  meeting  of  the  South  India  missionary  conference,  held 
at  Madras  in  1900,  was  one  of  the  first  to  set  in  motion  the  new  ecu- 
menical approach  and  vision,  both  of  the  mission  of  the  church  and  of 
the  church  itself.  But  the  best-known  missionary  event  was  the  world 
conference  which  took  place  in  Edinburgh  in  1910,  a gathering  viewed 
by  many  as  the  beginning  of  the  ecumenical  movement  we  know  today. 
At  that  time,  John  R.  Mott,  one  of  the  architects  of  the  modem  ecu- 
menical movement,  envisaged  the  mission  of  the  church  in  the  perspec- 
tive of  “confronting  the  world  as  a unity  by  the  Christian  church  as  a 
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unit”.  In  that  initial  stage  of  the  ecumenical  movement  the  efforts  to 
understand  the  church  were  based  not  on  what  the  church  was  (its 
nature),  but  rather  on  what  the  church  was  doing  in  the  world  (its  mis- 
sion). The  passion  for  the  unity  of  the  church  in  the  20th  century  was 
prompted  by  the  consciousness  of  a need  for  unity  in  the  mission  of  the 
church  throughout  the  world. 

In  addition  to  these  efforts  towards  unity  in  mission,  there  was  also 
another  type  of  effort  towards  unity  in  the  life  of  the  churches  in  the  early 
20th  century.  The  experience  of  international  conflicts  which  led  to 
armed  confrontation  in  1914  did  not  leave  the  churches  unconcerned, 
because  this  confrontation  on  the  world  scale  provoked  immense  human 
suffering  and  social  catastrophe.  It  was  amid  divisions  and  strife  among 
nations  that  the  churches  felt  the  need  to  contribute  towards  a just  and 
lasting  peace  in  the  world.  The  Stockholm  universal  conference  on  Life 
and  Work,  held  in  1925,  was  one  of  the  first  fruits  of  churches’  involve- 
ment in  international  affairs  and  social  concerns.  Archbishop  Nathan 
Soderblom  of  the  Lutheran  Church  of  Sweden,  one  of  the  leading  figures 
of  the  early  modem  ecumenical  movement,  gave  strong  leadership  to  the 
conference  which  expressed  the  hope  that  “the  fatherhood  of  God  and 
the  brotherhood  of  all  people  will  become  more  completely  realized 
through  the  church  of  Christ”.  The  emphasis  was  on  the  church’s  unity 
in  service,  avoiding  theological  - and  especially  doctrinal  - issues, 
which  were  considered  dividing  factors. 

It  was  the  Faith  and  Order  movement  that  began  to  address  doctrinal, 
theological  and  other  issues  connected  with  division  and  unity  of  the 
church.  Together  with  the  missionary  movement  and  the  movement  for 
Life  and  Work,  the  Faith  and  Order  movement  had  contributed  in  its  own 
way  to  the  shape  of  the  modem  ecumenical  movement,  even  before  the 
creation  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches.  It  continues,  through  its  pro- 
grammes of  study,  world  conferences  and  direct  assistance  to  the 
churches  and  ecumenical  bodies  in  their  dialogues  and  search  for  unity, 
to  play  its  role  as  stipulated  in  its  by-laws: 

The  aim  of  Faith  and  Order  is  to  proclaim  the  oneness  of  the  church  of  Jesus 
Christ  and  to  call  the  churches  to  the  goal  of  visible  unity  in  one  faith  and  one 
eucharistic  fellowship,  expressed  in  worship  and  in  common  life  in  Christ  in 
order  that  the  world  may  believe.4 

Since  its  first  world  conference,  Faith  and  Order  has  been  committed 
to  putting  the  church  as  the  top  priority  on  its  agenda.  Among  the  seven 
subjects  discussed  in  the  Lausanne  first  world  conference  in  1927,  the 
delegates  focused  their  attention  particularly  on  the  church  itself:  its 
nature,  its  message  to  the  world,  its  common  confession  of  faith,  its  min- 
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istry,  and  sacraments,  and  its  calling  to  unity.5  This  conference  com- 
mended, among  other  documents,  the  1920  encyclical  letter  of  the  Ecu- 
menical Patriarchate,  “Unto  the  Churches  of  Christ  Everywhere”,  a doc- 
ument described  by  Willem  Visser ’t  Hooft  as  “an  initiative  which  was 
without  precedent  in  church  history”.  In  this  encyclical  of  the  holy  synod 
of  the  church  of  Constantinople,  two  measures  were  envisaged  for  the 
rapprochement  “between  various  Christian  churches”: 

First,  we  consider  as  necessary  and  indispensable  the  removal  and  abolition  of 
all  the  mutual  mistrust  and  bitterness  between  the  different  churches  which 
arise  from  the  tendency  of  some  of  them  to  entice  and  proselytize  adherents  of 
other  confessions...  After  this  essential  re-establishment  of  sincerity  and  con- 
fidence between  the  churches,  we  consider,  second,  that  above  all,  love  should 
be  rekindled  and  strengthened  among  the  churches,  so  that  they  should  no 
more  consider  one  another  as  strangers  and  foreigners,  but  as  relatives,  and  as 
being  a part  of  the  household  of  Christ  and  “fellow  heirs,  members  of  the  same 
body  and  partakers  of  the  promise  of  God  in  Christ”  (Eph.  3:6).6 

The  creation  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches  in  1948  was  inspired 
by  the  Faith  and  Order  and  Life  and  Work  movements.  These  voices  and 
calls  to  the  unity  of  the  church  joined  together  to  create  this  World  Coun- 
cil, the  most  international  and  interconfessional  expression  of  the  mod- 
em ecumenical  movement.  The  founding  movements  have  become  com- 
missions and  programme  centres  in  the  framework  of  the  World  Council 
of  Churches,  without  losing  their  identifiable  visibility  and  structures. 
These  structures  allow  them  to  incorporate  the  participation  of  churches 
and  church  organizations  that  are  outside  the  present  stmctures  of  the 
World  Council  of  Churches. 

This  brief  outline  concerning  the  place  of  the  church  in  the  20th  cen- 
tury would  certainly  be  incomplete  without  express  mention  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  and  its  involvement  in  the  search  for  Christian 
unity.  The  “ecumenical  council  for  the  universal  church”  as  intended  by 
the  Pope  John  XXIII,  later  known  as  Vatican  II  (1962-65),  was  the  most 
extraordinary  event  in  the  life  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  during  the 
20th  century.  Vatican  II,  convoked  by  this  pope  and  continuing  after  his 
death  during  the  Council  under  the  leadership  of  his  successor,  Pope 
Paul  VI,  renewed  the  life  of  this  church  and  its  relations  with  other 
churches  and  ecclesial  communities.  Of  course,  impressions  may  vary 
concerning  an  event  of  such  magnitude  as  Vatican  II  but,  in  the  eyes  of 
many  observers,  this  unprecedented  Council  was  a providential  occasion 
of  spiritual  and  apostolic  renewal.  The  theme  of  “the  church”  was  the 
focus,  round  which  all  other  themes  were  organized.  The  results,  com- 
municated in  key  documents  such  as  Lumen  Gentium  and  Gaudium  et 
Spes,  reflected  the  inspiration  of  the  same  theme.  It  has  been  repeatedly 
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said  that  without  this  “21st  general  council”  in  the  history  of  this  world- 
wide church,  it  would  be  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  understand  the 
life  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  today,  its  present  theological  orienta- 
tions, enriched  liturgy,  ministries  in  the  church,  and  approaches  to  the 
missionary  enterprise  as  well  as  to  ecumenical  involvement.  It  should  be 
also  said  that  since  1968,  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  has  been  officially 
represented  and  has  actively  participated  in  all  Faith  and  Order  studies 
and  thus  has  become,  in  that  capacity,  a partner  with  member  churches 
and  other  bodies  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches.  All  this  has  been 
possible,  in  my  view,  thanks  to  the  new  direction  that  Vatican  II  gave  to 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church. 

From  harvesting  to  convergence  in  sharing 

In  the  Faith  and  Order  movement,  occasions  have  been  given  to  the 
churches  from  time  to  time  to  assess  the  commitment  to  Christian  unity. 
The  world  conferences  on  Faith  and  Order  have  been  the  most  appropri- 
ate locus  for  these  occasions.7  The  last  of  these  conferences  was  held  in 
Santiago  de  Compostela,  the  Spanish  city  of  pilgrims,  in  1993.  It  was  a 
true  world  conference  not  only  because  churches  sent  their  delegations 
from  all  over  the  world,  but  also  because  of  the  involvement  of  churches 
in  visible  unity  as  shown  in  their  messages  of  clear  support.  The  confer- 
ence received  messages  of  encouragement  from,  for  example,  the  Holy 
Father,  John  Paul  II;  His  All  Holiness  Ecumenical  Patriarch  Bartho- 
lomew; His  Holiness  Patriarch  Alexy  II  of  Moscow  and  All  Russia;  the 
Most  Reverend  and  Right  Honourable  George  Carey,  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury;  and  Rev.  Dr  Jane  Dempsey  Douglass,  President  of  the  World 
Alliance  of  Reformed  Churches. 

Santiago  de  Compostela  developed  a comprehensive  understanding 
of  the  WCC  Canberra  assembly  (1991)  statement  on  “The  Unity  of  the 
Church  as  Koinonia : Gift  and  Calling”.8  This  assembly  issued  seven 
calls  to  all  the  churches: 

- to  recognize  each  other’s  baptism  on  the  basis  of  the  BEM  document; 

- to  move  towards  the  recognition  of  the  apostolic  faith  as  expressed 
through  the  Nicene-Constantinopolitan  Creed  in  the  life  and  witness 
of  one  another; 

- on  the  basis  of  convergence  in  faith,  baptism,  eucharist  and  ministry 
to  consider,  wherever  appropriate,  forms  of  eucharistic  hospitality; 
we  gladly  acknowledge  that  some  who  do  not  observe  these  rites  nev- 
ertheless share  in  the  spiritual  and  experiential  life  in  Christ; 

- to  move  towards  recognition  of  ministries; 

- to  endeavour  in  word  and  deed  to  give  common  witness  to  the  gospel 
as  a whole; 
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- to  recommit  themselves  to  work  for  justice,  peace  and  the  integrity  of 
creation,  linking  more  closely  the  search  for  sacramental  communion 
of  the  church  with  the  struggles  for  justice  and  peace; 

- to  help  parishes  and  communities  express  locally  in  appropriate  ways 
the  degree  of  communion  that  already  exists.9 

This  statement  was  first  prepared  by  the  Faith  and  Order  commission 
on  the  request  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches’  central  committee.  One 
of  the  tasks  of  Santiago  de  Compostela  was  to  make  a synopsis  of  the 
various  studies,  showing  their  relation  to  the  vision  of  the  unity  of  the 
church  as  koinonia.  In  her  paper  on  the  achievements  of  Faith  and  Order 
between  Montreal  and  Santiago  de  Compostela,  Dr  Mary  Tanner 
expressed  these  perspectives  in  these  words: 

One  task  must  be  to  review  and  harvest  the  work,  summed  up  in  the  three  stud- 
ies: Confessing  the  One  Faith;  Baptism , Eucharist,  and  Ministry;  and  Church 
and  World.[ 3]  These  are  not  three  unrelated  studies:  faith  is  expressed  in 
liturgy  as  well  as  in  creed;  in  life  as  well  as  in  word;  and  we  are  sent  out  from 
liturgy  to  witness  in  faithful  discipleship  in  the  common  round  of  daily  life. 
The  agenda  of  these  three  studies  is  inextricably  bound  together:  each  relates 
to  one  of  the  “characteristics”  or  “requirements”  of  visible  unity.10 

The  end  of  the  20th  century  has  offered  unprecedented  opportunities 
in  relationships  among  the  churches.  Never  before  have  the  churches 
come  up  with  such  collaborative  initiatives  as  in  the  last  fifty  years.  This 
has  encouraged  us,  as  Faith  and  Order  commissioners,  to  play  our  role 
as  the  churches’  instrument  to  promote  Christian  unity.  The  experience 
of  harvesting  the  work  of  Faith  and  Order  in  its  numerous  studies  has 
contributed  tremendously  to  moving  the  churches  in  sharing. 

Let  me  mention  a few  examples  I consider  to  be  areas  in  which  the 
churches  have  moved  to  sharing  in  koinonia:  convergent  documents  such 
as  Baptism,  Eucharist  and  Ministry  and  Confessing  the  One  Faith,  but  also 
a document  such  as  the  Joint  Declaration  on  the  Doctrine  of  Justification 
signed  by  the  representatives  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  and  the 
Lutheran  World  Federation,  were  unimaginable  at  the  beginning  of  the 
20th  century.  The  forum  on  bilateral  conversations  has  become  an  impor- 
tant instrument  of  reflection,  exchange  and  sharing.  The  emergence  of 
United  and  Uniting  churches,  as  the  union  of  two  or  more  previously  sep- 
arated denominations  within  the  same  country,  is  understood  as  a result  of 
life  in  koinonia  and  as  a visible  sign  of  unity.  These  unions  are  taking  place 
not  only  among  churches  of  the  same  confessional  family,  but  also  among 
churches  coming  together  from  different  confessional  backgrounds. 

By  the  turn  of  the  century  we  had  experienced  the  existence,  and  con- 
tinuing creation,  of  national  councils  of  churches,  and  the  establishment 
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of  the  Joint  Working  Group  (JWG)  between  the  World  Council  of 
Churches  and  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  and  of  countless  other  ecu- 
menical organizations.  While  in  many  places  - including  during  some 
ecumenical  gatherings  - churches  are  not  yet  ready  to  celebrate  the 
eucharist  together,  we  nevertheless  have  noted  signs  of  ecumenical  shar- 
ing in  visible  unity  at  the  local  level,  including  eucharistic  hospitality,  in 
many  locations  in  the  world.  The  Week  of  Prayer  for  Christian  Unity  is 
also  such  a sign.  Those  are  clear  indications  and  examples  of  conver- 
gence which  the  Faith  and  Order  movement  is  experiencing,  both  in  the- 
ological and  doctrinal  documents  and  in  sharing  faith,  life  in  Christ,  and 
witness  in  the  world. 

Learning  through  change 

The  turning  of  the  last  century  offered  encouraging  opportunities  for 
sharing  but  also  challenges.  During  this  crucial  period,  the  biggest  les- 
son we  have  learned  was  how  to  live  and  grow  in  unity  within  a chang- 
ing world.  With  respect  to  the  international  community,  we  have  seen 
spectacular  changes  in  all  sectors  of  the  modem  society:  the  cold  war  has 
given  way  to  a detente  between  East  and  West.  This  allowed  nations,  in 
developed  as  well  as  developing  countries,  to  resolve  international  con- 
flicts in  a more  humane  manner.  The  Berlin  wall  fell  in  November  1989 
without  armed  confrontation.  In  the  so-called  third  world  the  wind  of 
independence  has  been  blowing  since  1960  across  the  continent  of 
Africa,  for  instance,  culminating  in  the  liberation  of  Nelson  Mandela  and 
the  instituting  of  democracy  in  South  Africa  in  1994.  Eastern  Europe  has 
experienced  the  same  wind  of  individual  liberty  as  well  as  the  emergence 
of  socio-professional  groups. 

The  end  of  the  20th  century  was  known  also,  in  economic  terms,  as 
“the  era  of  the  global  economy”.11  It  became,  however,  a world  where 
billions  of  people  are  excluded  from  economic  opportunities,  where 
wealth  continued  to  be  transferred  from  poor  countries  to  the  most  rich. 
Human  rights  have  been  continually  violated,  especially  those  of  the 
most  vulnerable  in  our  populations  such  as  the  mentally  and  physically 
challenged,  children  and  women. 

Churches  are  not  spared  in  these  modem  social  mutations:  the 
changes  in  international  affairs  and  relations  have  had  their  impacts  on 
the  churches,  both  negatively  and  positively.  The  impact  of  socio-eco- 
nomic and  political  changes  produces  negative  effects  for  the  churches 
when  these  identify  themselves  with  the  questionable  positions  of  peo- 
ple holding  economic  and  political  power.  The  consequence  of  such 
identification  is  the  loss  of  church  identity  and  vitality.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  changes  can  be  an  opportunity  for  the  churches  to  improve  the 
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understanding  of  their  very  nature  and  therefore  of  their  mission  in  the 
world.  Changes  in  social  environment  sometimes  call  on  individual 
Christians  and  churches  to  raise  their  prophetic  voices  on  behalf  of  the 
voiceless.  In  this  context  of  witness,  the  World  Council  of  Churches  has 
gone  through  an  internal  restructuring  and  prioritizing  of  programmes. 
The  process  was  known  as  “Towards  a Common  Understanding  and 
Vision  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches”  (CUV).  As  explained  by  the 
moderator  of  the  WCC  central  committee,  Aram  I,  Catholicos  of  Cilicia, 
the  purpose  of  the  CUV  process  was  motivated  by  the  following  funda- 
mental question: 

How  can  the  WCC  as  an  instrument  of  the  ecumenical  movement  best  serve 
the  churches  in  their  continuous  search  for  visible  unity  and  in  their  common 
witness  in  a rapidly  changing  world?  This  same  concern  has  also  determined, 
sustained  and  oriented  the  programmatic  work  of  the  Council.12 

In  a changing  world  and  ecumenical  environment,  the  question  of  the 
churches’  ecumenical  vision  is  fundamental.  The  WCC,  as  an  instrument 
of  the  churches  serving  the  ecumenical  movement,  came  up  with  the 
CUV  policy  document  in  order  to  prepare  itself  and  its  member  churches 
for  the  numerous  challenges  of  the  21st  century. 

As  far  as  Faith  and  Order  is  concerned,  the  role  of  the  plenary  com- 
mission has  modified  slightly.  In  the  past  its  role  was  defined  in  the  Faith 
and  Order  by-laws  as  follows: 

The  plenary  commission  will  have  as  its  primary  task  theological  study,  debate 
and  appraisal.  It  will  initiate  the  programme  of  the  Faith  and  Order  commis- 
sion, lay  down  general  guidelines  for  it,  and  share  in  its  communication  to  the 
churches.13 

There  has  been  a concern  in  the  past  about  the  role  of  the  plenary  com- 
mission in  the  course  of  Faith  and  Order’s  activities.  In  the  process  of  the 
restructuring  of  the  WCC,  and  the  changes  which  have  been  taking  place 
in  the  ecumenical  movement,  the  new  role  of  the  plenary  commission  is 
defined  as  follows: 

The  plenary  commission  shall  provide  a broader  frame  of  reference  for  the 
activities  of  the  standing  commission  and  in  particular  provide  a forum  for  the- 
ological debate  and  a source  of  membership  for  participation  in  study  groups 
and  consultations.  The  members  of  the  plenary  commission  will  share  in  com- 
municating the  programme  of  Faith  and  Order  to  the  churches.14 

Therefore,  for  the  first  time  in  a new  way  - and  probably  a new  style 
- the  plenary  commission  is  going  to  play  its  role  of  “forum”  for  theo- 
logical debate  here  in  Kuala  Lumpur.  In  this  respect,  I foresee  a number 
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of  challenges  before  us  within  the  Faith  and  Order  commission.  Based 
on  opportunities  offered  by  the  turning  of  the  century,  I mention  three 
challenges  I consider  important  for  our  gathering  here. 

First,  there  is  the  challenge  of  maintaining  focus  on  the  aim  of  Faith 
and  Order,  which  is  to  call  the  churches  to  move  together  towards  visi- 
ble unity.  It  does  this  through  the  results  of  diverse  studies,  informed  by 
the  experience  gained  in  facing  changes.  In  recent  years,  Faith  and  Order 
has  been  tasked  by  its  ecumenical  constituencies  to  develop  specific  and 
collaborative  subjects  of  common  interest  and  ecumenical  imperative; 
however,  such  important  requests  - which  continue  to  grow  in  number  - 
combined  with  the  new  role  of  the  commission  as  a forum  for  theologi- 
cal debate,  may  run  the  risk  of  reducing  our  debate  to  a purely  academic 
exercise  whose  practical  results  are  non-existent. 

Second,  the  theme  of  the  Kuala  Lumpur  meeting,  “Receive  one 
another,  as  Christ  received  you,  for  the  glory  of  God”  (Rom.  15:7),  is  an 
extremely  rich  theme.  It  is  a call.  It  is  a gift.  It  is  one  of  the  best  sum- 
maries of  what  koinonia  could  mean.  With  regard  to  this  theme  the  chal- 
lenge before  us  at  this  meeting,  and  beyond,  is  a double  one.  On  the  one 
hand,  we  need  to  relate  our  various  studies  to  the  theme;  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  theme  calls  on  the  work  of  Faith  and  Order  to  be  more 
meaningful  for  the  faith,  life  and  witness  of  the  churches  which  have 
engaged  in  the  Faith  and  Order  movement  - meaningful  in  the  sense  of 
going  beyond  convergence  in  documents  to  touch  the  actual  lives  of  the 
churches. 

Third,  I come  from  Africa  with  an  African  experience.  The  work  of 
Faith  and  Order  is  not  yet  well  known  on  that  continent.  However,  the 
church  is  growing  not  only  in  Africa  but  in  the  southern  hemisphere  in 
general,  in  the  so-called  third  world.  One  of  the  changes  we  have  ex- 
perienced in  the  20th  century  was  precisely  the  growth  of  the  church  in 
the  newly  evangelized  parts  of  the  world.  In  the  opinion  of  the  majority 
of  Christians  today,  as  is  repeatedly  said,  the  future  of  the  church  of 
Jesus  Christ  is  supremely  found  in  the  third  world.  This  is  the  conclusion 
reached  by  Biihlmann,15  among  others. 

Here  is  the  challenge  for  ecumenical  hospitality  and  reception:  for 
the  younger  churches  of  this  continent  and  the  third  world  in  general, 
such  a prediction  is  very  often  taken  as  a compliment  instead  of  being 
considered  as  a challenging  responsibility.  The  mother  churches  of  the 
northern  hemisphere  continue  to  exert  excessive  denominational  influ- 
ence on  what  Biihlmann  called  the  third  church  of  the  third  millennium. 
Denominationalism  is  one  of  the  main  obstacles  in  the  way  of  Christians 
- and  in  the  way  of  the  churches  - which  would  “receive  one  another  as 
Christ  has  received  them”. 
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A tribute  to  the  Faith  and  Order  commission  and  staff 

The  work  of  Faith  and  Order  is  carried  out  by  two  specific  groups 
which  I would  like  to  mention  as  I conclude  this  opening  address.  The 
first  consists  of  members  of  the  standing  commission,  including  the  offi- 
cers. They  are  constitutionally  tasked  to  initiate,  implement  and  prepare 
general  guidelines  for  the  programme  of  Faith  and  Order,  and  to  guide 
and  supervise  staff  in  their  work.  Many  of  these  theologians  and  church 
leaders  from  a variety  of  Christian  traditions  are  present  in  this  hall 
today.  A few  of  them  are  now  resting  in  God’s  eternal  peace.  We  are 
grateful  to  standing  commissioners  for  their  perseverance  in  constantly 
reminding  the  churches,  through  the  new  and  ongoing  studies,  of  their 
vocation  to  move  together  towards  visible  unity. 

The  second  group  to  which  our  tribute  goes  is  the  secretariat  staff. 
These  women  and  men  play  a key  role  in  the  implementation  and  devel- 
opment of  the  Faith  and  Order  programmes,  as  well  as  in  ensuring  the 
continuation  of  its  work.  As  far  as  the  staffing  of  Faith  and  Order  is  con- 
cerned, the  period  between  Moshi  and  Kuala  Lumpur  was  characterized 
by  (among  other  things)  a considerable  reduction.  Two  executive  secre- 
taries have  left  the  secretariat:  Dr  Peter  Bouteneff  of  the  Orthodox 
Church  in  America  and  Rev.  Dr  Dagmar  Heller  of  the  Evangelical 
Church  in  Germany.  The  most  critical  time  in  this  reduction  of  staff  was 
in  the  year  2000,  when  the  secretariat  of  Faith  and  Order  had  to  function 
with  only  four  full-time  members.  Yet  the  work  continued  to  be  carried 
out  effectively  and  with  dedication.  Fortunately,  the  situation  has  gradu- 
ally improved.  Today  eleven  capable  women  and  men,  including  two 
part-timers  and  one  intern,  ensure  the  continuation  of  our  work  in  the 
secretariat. 

As  you  will  hear  during  the  reading  of  his  report  by  Rev.  Dr  Peter 
Donald,  the  Rev.  Dr  Alan  D.  Falconer  has  now  concluded  his  service  as 
director  of  the  Faith  and  Order  secretariat.  In  addition  to  the  director, 
Mrs  Renate  Sbeghen,  the  longest  serving  administrative  assistant  in  the 
secretariat,  will  officially  retire  at  the  end  of  this  meeting.  We  will  have 
time  later  in  the  meeting  to  bid  these  two  dedicated  servants  of  the  Faith 
and  Order  movement  farewell.  For  now  let  me  extend,  on  behalf  of  all  of 
us  gathered  here  today,  our  sincere  gratitude  to  all  members  of  the  stand- 
ing commission  and  staff  for  their  commitment  and  dedication,  and  for 
the  time  and  energy  they  always  invest  in  the  preparation  of  the  many 
meetings  that  Faith  and  Order  is  tasked  to  organize,  and  the  many  docu- 
ments it  works  to  produce. 
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Director’s  Report 

REV.  DR  ALAN  FALCONER 


With  this  meeting  of  the  plenary  commission  I come  to  the  end  of  my 
period  of  service  as  director  of  the  Faith  and  Order  secretariat.  Let  me 
try  to  identify  some  of  the  major  events  which  have  taken  place  during 
the  past  nine  years.  There  have  been  a number  of  significant  agreements 
between  churches  at  national  and  regional  levels  to  move  to  the  mani- 
festing of  church  fellowship.1  A number  of  church  union  processes  have 
come  to  fruition,  thus  increasing  the  number  of  churches  who  have 
entered  union  on  the  way  to  seek  greater  unity  with  others  in  their  con- 
text.2 Regional  and  national  councils  of  churches  have  grown  and  devel- 
oped, and  some  which  did  not  have  Faith  and  Order  departments  in  the 
past  are  seeking  to  establish  those.3  At  international  level,  more  and  more 
bilateral  dialogues  have  produced  agreed  statements  or  are  about  to  con- 
clude a phase  of  their  work  together.4 

In  this  regard,  a significant  development  has  been  the  signing  of  the 
Joint  Declaration  between  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  and  Lutheran 
churches  through  the  Lutheran  World  Federation  (1999),  on  the  basis 
of  their  bilateral  report  on  the  doctrine  of  justification.  Another  impor- 
tant development  was  the  establishment  of  the  International  Anglican- 
Roman  Catholic  Commission  for  Unity  and  Mission  (Iarccum)  to 
stimulate  the  implementation  of  Anglican-Roman  Catholic  relations  in 
different  parts  of  the  world.  A significant  number  of  processes  have 
also  emerged  in  this  period  to  seek  to  widen  the  participation  of 
churches  in  the  ecumenical  movement,  particularly  so  that  Pentecostal 
and  Evangelical  groups  might  feel  comfortable  in  ecumenical  discus- 
sions.5 

In  the  last  decade,  the  World  Council  of  Churches  has  undergone  rad- 
ical change.  Prior  to  the  eighth  assembly  at  Harare  in  1998,  considerable 
attention  was  paid  to  the  analysis  of  the  nature  of  the  WCC  in  the  “Com- 
mon Understanding  and  Vision”  process.  Through  this,  the  constitution 
of  the  WCC  was  revised  and  its  character  as  a “fellowship  of  churches 
who  call  each  other  to  the  goal  of  visible  unity”  emphasized.  In  this 
process  important  impulses  from  the  ecumenical  patriarch  and  from  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church,  through  the  Pontifical  Council  for  Promoting 
Christian  Unity,  were  received.  In  the  light  of  this  process,  a reorganiza- 
tion of  the  WCC  and  of  its  work  took  place.6 
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During  the  decade  under  review,  Pope  John  Paul  II  issued  his  encycli- 
cal letter  Ut  Unum  Sint  (1995),  emphasizing  the  commitment  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  to  the  search  for  manifest  visible  unity,  and  set- 
ting the  whole  discussion  of  unity  within  the  framework  of  the  holiness 
of  the  church.  Pope  John  Paul  II  departed  from  the  style  of  previous  such 
documents  by  citing  the  work  of  Faith  and  Order  (normally  encyclicals 
only  cite  and  quote  previous  magisterial  teachings)  and  by  offering  to 
open  up  a discussion  on  the  nature  and  practice  of  the  Petrine  office 
itself.7  During  the  celebrations  of  the  millennium  in  Rome,  there  were 
also  a number  of  significant  acts  - focusing  on  unity  and  the  reconciling 
of  memories. 

Of  course,  there  is  much  more  that  could  be  referred  to  as  of  signifi- 
cance for  ecumenical  advance  at  local,  national,  regional  and  interchurch 
level:  the  growth  in  number  of  ecumenical  parishes;  the  proliferation  of 
bilateral  arrangements  between  parishes,  diocese  or  presbyteries  of  one 
church  with  those  of  others  both  in  the  same  country  and  in  other  parts 
of  the  world;  the  increasing  number  of  significant  symbolic  gestures 
between  leaders  of  churches,  and  the  desire  of  many  groups  and 
churches  which  had  not  previously  found  it  possible  or  desirable  to 
engage  in  what  were  perceived  as  ecumenical  activities  to  relate  to  others 
ecumenically  now. 

However,  during  this  same  decade  there  were  plenty  of  discouraging 
signs.  For  financial  reasons  the  World  Council  of  Churches  has  gone 
through  three  different  organizational  restructuring  processes,  reducing 
staff  numbers  by  half  and  putting  in  jeopardy  or  suspending  some  of  its 
work.  There  is  an  increased  confessionalism  among  the  churches,8  which 
has  led  to  the  creation  of  denominational  institutions,  particularly  in  the 
area  of  theological  education,  where  hitherto  ecumenical  theological 
education  took  place.  Issues  of  ethics,  among  others,  have  now  placed  a 
greater  strain  on  bilateral  dialogues  and  agreements  and  relationships, 
leading  in  the  case  of  Anglican-Roman  Catholic  relations  to  a delay  and 
re-scheduling  of  the  work  of  the  International  Commission  for  Unity  and 
Mission. 

Throughout  this  period  has  also  occurred  an  expression  by  Orthodox 
churches  of  their  dissatisfaction  in  the  World  Council  of  Churches  and 
the  subsequent  establishment  of  the  Special  Commission  on  Orthodox 
Participation  in  the  WCC  and  an  examination  of  the  ethos  of  the  WCC 
in  its  style  of  decision-making,  of  membership  in  the  Council,  of  ethical 
discussions,  and  of  basic  understanding  of  baptism  and  the  nature  of  the 
church  among  member  churches.  The  Special  Commission  has  now  pro- 
duced its  report,  which  takes  seriously  all  the  questions  of  disquiet 
expressed  by  the  Orthodox  churches.9  While  there  is  a perceived  desire 
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to  continue  to  move  forward  ecumenically,  it  is  not  yet  clear  how  far 
Orthodox  churches  and  the  other  member  churches  of  the  WCC  have 
been  able  to  “receive”  the  Special  Commission  report. 

In  this  period  of  the  proliferation  of  ecumenical  dialogues  at  interna- 
tional, regional  and  national  level,  the  complexity  of  striving  to  maintain 
and  perceive  coherence  has  been  evident.  Partners  of  one  bilateral  con- 
versation are  inevitably  engaged  in  dialogue  with  other  partners,  and 
reaching  agreement.  In  most  cases  it  is  different  representatives  of  the 
churches  who  are  engaged  in  the  dialogues.  Is  coherence  being  main- 
tained? Is  the  same  vision  of  unity  being  sought?  The  very  complexity, 
which  is  a result  of  the  culture  of  dialogue  itself,  has  at  times  led  to  con- 
fusion and  to  a questioning  of  the  enterprise  itself. 

Faith  and  Order  since  Moshi 

During  the  past  decade  the  Faith  and  Order  commission  has  contin- 
ued its  patient  work  to  assist  the  churches  to  call  each  other  to  the  goal 
of  visible  unity.  Much  of  the  agenda  which  has  been  addressed  emerged 
from  the  reponses  from  the  churches  to  Baptism,  Eucharist  and  Min- 
istry: issues  of  hermeneutics,  of  baptism,  of  worship,  of  ministry  (espe- 
cially concerning  episcope  and  episcopacy,  authority  and  ordination)  and 
of  ecclesiology  - many  churches  asked  that  study  be  undertaken  on  this 
question  because  they  discerned  an  implicit  ecclesiology  underlying 
BEM  which  they  felt  needed  to  be  explored.  Thus  the  frequent  question 
to  Faith  and  Order  from  groups,  universities  and  churches  leaders  - 
“Whatever  happened  to  BEM?”  - is  answered  by  our  continuing  agenda, 
and  also  by  the  methodology  adopted  for  the  ecclesiology  study,  and  by 
the  fact  that  BEM  influenced  churches  to  move  into  new  dimensions  of 
recognition  and  common  decision-taking. 

While  in  this  period  there  has  been  an  evident  continuation  of  work 
on  the  responses  to  BEM,  there  have  also  been  new  issues  on  our  agenda 
- for  example,  anthropology  - and  new  areas  whereby  Faith  and  Order 
has  worked  in  collaboration  with  other  teams  in  the  WCC.  The  ecclesi- 
ology and  ethics  project10  was  the  first  of  a number  of  such  ventures; 
others  included  the  study  on  ethnic  identity,  national  identity  and  the 
search  for  unity;  the  consultation  on  ecclesiology  and  mission  with 
members  of  the  commission  on  World  Mission  and  Evangelism  (2000); 
the  work  with  the  members  of  the  Ecumenical  Disability  Advocates  Net- 
work (EDAN)  to  produce  the  interim  statement  “The  Church  of  All  and 
for  All”;  the  reflections  in  the  WCC  on  issues  of  human  sexuality;  the 
work  with  the  Decade  to  Overcome  Violence;  and  two  different  projects 
on  religion  - the  Visser  ’t  Hooft  memorial  project  on  religion  and  vio- 
lence, and  the  central  committee-initiated  study  on  theological  reflection 
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on  religious  plurality,  pursed  along  with  the  commission  on  World  Mis- 
sion and  Evangelism  and  representatives  of  the  Inter-Religious  Dialogue 
working  group.  This  activity  of  inter-team  projects  emerged  at  the 
Harare  assembly  as  guidance  as  to  the  style  of  working  in  the  WCC,  and 
it  has  clearly  (through  an  intricate  process  of  ensuring  links  to  our  own 
major  studies)  helped  to  provide  consistency  and  coherence  on  these 
questions  in  the  Council. 

If  the  issues  identified  above  - issues  emerging  from  the  continuing 
agenda  of  BEM  and  those  from  collaborative  processes  which  have  been 
recommended  by  the  Harare  assembly  or  various  central  committees  - 
have  by  and  large  provided  the  agenda  of  Faith  and  Order,  the  commis- 
sion has  also  been  active  in  assisting  the  Christian  world  communions  to 
reflect  on  bilateral  dialogues  through  the  bilateral  forum,  held  every 
three  years  or  so  and  organized  on  behalf  of  the  general  secretaries  of 
Christian  world  communions.11  It  has  provided  a similar  service  for 
United  and  Uniting  churches  through  the  organization  of  a consultation 
in  2002  on  their  behalf,  making  a significant  contribution  to  the  church 
union  process  in  the  Netherlands.12  There  is  also  continual  work  with  the 
Joint  Working  Group  between  the  WCC  and  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  work  with  the  Special  Commission,  and  developing  relations 
with  regional  ecumenical  organizations. 

Lausanne:  the  75th  anniversary  of  Faith  and  Order 

The  work  and  witness  of  Faith  and  Order  was  celebrated  by  the  WCC 
central  committee  in  2002  in  a special  day  of  events  organized  with  the 
local  churches  in  Lausanne  cathedral.  The  festive  events  began  with  a 
eulogy  and  prayer  led  by  Rev.  Dr  Gunther  Gassmann  at  the  grave  of 
Bishop  Charles  Brent  in  Lausanne  cemetery.  This  was  followed  by  a col- 
loquium in  the  university  where  the  first  world  conference  on  Faith  and 
Order  had  been  held  in  1927.  A conference  room  designed  to  hold  some 
two  hundred  people  had  to  accommodate  twice  that  number.  Presenta- 
tions were  made  by  Lukas  Vischer,  Mary  Tanner,  Anastasia  Vassiliadou 
and  on  behalf  of  Cardinal  Kasper.  Greetings  from  a number  of  churches 
were  read  out.  The  final  event  of  this  celebration  was  the  lengthy  but 
moving  service  in  the  cathedral  church,  where  H.B.  Anastasios,  Arch- 
bishop of  Tirana,  Durres  and  All  Albania,  preached.13  The  service  had 
been  drawn  up  by  a committee  representing  all  the  churches  in  Lausanne 
and  the  canton  of  Vaud  and  the  Faith  and  Order  secretariat.  The  cathedral 
was  overflowing  with  people.  The  banners  of  Faith  and  Order  were  off- 
set by  the  colours  of  the  rainbow  in  the  congregation.  The  music  was  led 
by  a specially  trained  choir,  and  by  other  choirs.  This  was  an  event  which 
showed  the  importance  of  the  work  done  by  Faith  and  Order  for  the  life 
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and  witness  of  the  local  church.  The  Lausanne  churches  had  moved  into 
a covenant  relationship  to  work  for  unity,  to  celebrate  real  but  imperfect 
communion  and  to  engage  in  common  mission  - and  they  had  done  so 
inspired  by  our  work  on  baptism,  eucharist  and  ministry. 

The  service  of  celebration  was  built  around  several  inter-related 
themes.  It  began  by  affirming  our  common  baptism  in  Christ,  through 
whom  we  are  called  to  be  the  church.  From  Pentecostal  to  Orthodox,  we 
are  bound  to  each  other  in  our  baptism  in  Christ.  Readings  and  prayers 
highlighted  this  interconnectedness.  On  the  basis  of  baptism,  the  story  of 
the  cathedral  of  Lausanne  was  told  - the  very  stones  of  the  cathedral 
bearing  testimony  to  a diversity  in  the  life  and  witness  of  the  worship- 
ping community  through  the  centuries.  There  had  been  the  period  of 
Roman  Catholic  life  and  witness,  that  of  the  Reformed  church  and  now 
a variety  of  other  influences  including  Orthodox  and  evangelical,  all  of 
which  have  shaped  the  identity  of  the  community  in  that  place.  As  with 
other  local  churches  throughout  the  world,  diversity  of  confessional  tra- 
dition is  woven  into  the  fabrics  of  our  identity.  Finally  the  very  stones 
cried  out.  Young  people  of  Lausanne  asked  the  churches  to  move 
urgently  to  the  celebration  together  of  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord’s  sup- 
per. Our  unity  as  people  of  God  was  affirmed  through  our  calling  to  be 
living  stones  in  the  building  whose  cornerstone  is  Christ.  The  implica- 
tions of  this  unity  for  our  mission  were  articulated  in  sermon,  readings, 
prayers  and  the  hymns  of  praise  of  the  people  of  God. 

In  the  course  of  the  service,  Faith  and  Order  was  presented  with  one 
of  the  stones  of  the  cathedral.  All  the  biblical  images  of  stone  were 
focused  in  this  symbol.  The  stone  is  also  a symbol  of  the  relation 
between  the  local  church  and  the  fellowship  of  churches  throughout  the 
world.  The  cathedral  in  Lausanne  replaces  each  stone  of  the  cathedral 
once  each  century,  because  the  sandstone  weathers  and  becomes  fragile. 
The  stone  presented  to  us  enveloped  the  delegates  of  the  first  world  con- 
ference on  Faith  and  Order  in  Lausanne  1927  and  stands  in  the  Ecu- 
menical Centre  chapel  - as  an  invitation  to  work  in  the  awareness  that 
Christ,  the  cornerstone,  welds  us  into  one. 

If  the  event  in  Lausanne  in  August  2002  was  a particular  highlight  for 
Faith  and  Order  in  the  past  decade,  it  was  also  an  expression  of  the  major 
themes  with  which  the  commission  has  wrestled  during  this  period. 

Community  - with  and  for  others 

During  the  two  weeks  prior  to  writing  this  report  - at  the  beginning 
of  May  - I was  invited  to  share  with  my  colleagues  on  the  WCC  staff 
executive  group  and  then  with  the  staff  leadership  group  some  reflec- 
tions on  the  work  of  Faith  and  Order  in  the  past  decade.  Obviously  both 
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then  and  now  are  too  close  to  the  events  and  issues  to  undertake  a real- 
istic evaluation,  and  I am  probably  not  the  person  best  placed  to  do  it 
since  I have  perhaps  been  too  close  to  the  work  of  Faith  and  Order  to 
offer  an  objective  assessment. 

In  preparing  for  these  presentations,  however,  I did  try  to  see  where 
the  threads  were  that  connected  the  specific  studies  and  activities  of  our 
work.  I sought  to  identify  what  themes  kept  recurring.  Were  there  any 
such  themes?  Has  this  been  a decade  of  such  rapid  change  that  it  has  not 
been  possible  to  maintain  coherence?  As  I began  to  explore  reports  to  the 
standing  commission,  accounts  of  our  work  in  the  annual  information 
letter  and  the  various  studies  themselves  as  they  have  been  developing, 
there  emerged  a number  of  themes. 

First  of  all  there  has  been  an  awareness  that  the  ecumenical  move- 
ment and  Faith  and  Order  are  in  the  middle  of  a pilgrimage  of  Christians 
from  all  confessional  traditions  to  manifest  visible  unity.  The  churches 
have  committed  themselves  to  a journey,  whose  end  is  only  vaguely  per- 
ceived. This  theme  has  been  evident  in  the  reports  on  ecclesiology  and 
ethics,  but  it  was  developed  further  as  the  rationale  and  spirituality  which 
was  to  provide  a framework  for  the  Common  Understanding  and  Vision 
process,  and  for  the  padares  at  the  Harare  assembly.  The  concept  of  pil- 
grimage has  been  fundamental  also  for  the  work  on  baptism  - seen  as  the 
continuing  journey  of  faithfulness  to  the  gospel  - and  provided  the  ambi- 
ence for  the  work  undertaken  in  a series  of  consultations  at  the  Ecu- 
menical Institute  at  Bossey  on  issues  of  human  sexuality.  The  theme  of 
pilgrimage  was  central  to  the  celebration  of  the  75th  anniversary  of  the 
first  world  conference  on  Faith  and  Order  in  the  cathedral  in  Lausanne 
in  2002.  Pilgrimage  involves  an  awareness  of  being  engaged  in  a com- 
mon enterprise  of  respectful  listening,  of  challenge,  of  the  exchange  of 
gifts  and  of  the  fact  that  pilgrims  are  themselves  changed  by  the  experi- 
ence and  the  encounters.  The  “other”  becomes  a gift,  not  a threat. 

Second,  the  awareness  of  being  on  a common  journey  is  rooted  in  the 
knowledge  that  in  baptism  we  are  baptized  into  a local  or  particular  com- 
munity and  engrafted  into  the  body  of  Christ  which  transcends  the 
boundaries  of  specific  churches.  Thus  baptism  has  been  not  only  the 
topic  for  two  interlinked  studies  in  Faith  and  Order  and  in  the  Joint 
Working  Group  between  the  WCC  and  the  Roman  Catholic  Church:  it 
has  also  been  the  subject  of  reflections  in  the  revision  of  “The  Nature  and 
Purpose  of  the  Church”.  Baptism  was  also  a central  topic  of  conversation 
in  the  Special  Commission  on  Orthodox  Participation  in  the  WCC,  and 
reflection  there  has  led  to  the  question  being  raised  again  of  whether 
there  should  be  a reference  to  baptism  in  the  first  article  of  the  WCC  con- 
stitution. It  has  also  provided  a challenge  in  reflection  on  ethnic  identity 
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and  national  identity,  to  those  communities  who  claim  an  exclusive  iden- 
tification with  the  people  of  God  or  the  covenant  community.  In  the  var- 
ious seminars  on  human  sexuality,  it  also  proved  to  be  important  to  start 
with  the  common  affirmation  of  baptism  or  the  exegesis  of  baptismal 
texts  before  looking  at  issues  or  texts  on  human  sexuality  that  have  led 
to  exclusion  and  tension. 

Third,  a recurrent  theme,  again  closely  interlinked  with  pilgrimage 
and  baptism,  has  been  that  of  the  church  - local  and  universal,  one  and 
diverse.  The  statement  on  this  theme  drafted  for  the  ninth  assembly  of 
the  WCC  at  Porto  Alegre  is  but  the  latest  reflection  on  this.  As  I have 
indicated  earlier,  this  theme  was  a central  feature  of  the  celebration  in  the 
cathedral  of  Lausanne  in  2002.  It  was  also  an  issue  raised  in  the  context 
of  the  Special  Commission  where  the  question  was  posed  to  the  Ortho- 
dox churches  which  define  themselves  as  one,  holy,  catholic  and  apos- 
tolic church:  Is  it  possible  for  you  to  account  for  the  churches  beyond 
your  own  boundaries?  And  to  the  other  churches  who  speak  of  them- 
selves as  “part  of  the  one,  holy,  catholic  and  apostolic  church”:  How  do 
you  relate  to  the  universal  church?  While  I have  argued  that  this  is  a too 
facile  comparison,  it  has  enabled  us  sharply  to  examine  the  ecclesiolog- 
ical  tensions  - one  and  diverse,  local  and  universal.  Throughout  the 
decade  this  has  been  a recurring  theme.  In  the  consideration  on  ethnic 
identity,  and  the  discussion  on  hermeneutics  in  A Treasure  in  Earthen 
Vessels,14  it  has  provided  a central  issue  for  reflection.  These  tensions 
were  also  identified  and,  to  some  extent,  addressed  by  Mary  Tanner  and 
Konrad  Raiser  among  others  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  plenary  commis- 
sion in  Moshi  in  1996. 15  If  we  are  to  move  forward  to  manifest  that  real 
but  incomplete  communion  which  we  currently  enjoy  on  the  basis  of 
baptism  in  Christ  on  our  pilgrimage  towards  unity,  then  the  church  uni- 
versal needs  to  be  a fellowship  of  churches  united  in  each  place,  exhibit- 
ing appropriate  diversity. 

All  of  these  concerns  relate  to  the  final  theme  I wish  to  identify, 
which  has  been  important  for  our  work:  that  of  Christian  hospitality. 
How  do  we  receive  the  other  in  their  otherness?  How  do  we  reflect  the 
communion  of  the  Holy  Trinity  in  our  living  and  being?  Clearly  this  con- 
cept, implicitly  and  explicitly,  lies  as  a basis  for  our  reflections  on 
anthropology:  How  do  we  receive  the  other  as  a person  in  the  image  of 
God?  And  for  our  study  on  ethnic  identity:  How  do  we  receive  the  other 
as  a person  when  our  community  has  identified  them  as  “the  enemy”? 
The  understanding  of  hospitality  has  also  emerged  as  critical  in  the 
reflection  on  religious  plurality:  How  do  we  receive  the  other  from  a dif- 
ferent religious  tradition  who  may  address  the  word  of  God  to  us?  In 
many  other  areas  the  theme  appears  as  a sub-text  of  our  work.  It  also  is 
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evident  that  hospitality  is  seen  to  be  made  possible  if  and  only  if  Chris- 
tians and  their  churches  are  to  embrace  the  way  of  kenosis  - having  the 
same  mind  which  is  in  Christ  (Phil.  2:5-10),  a theme  which  was  the  sub- 
ject of  my  own  address  to  the  last  plenary  commission  meeting.  The 
Scottish  poet  Edwin  Muir  phrased  this  so  well  in  his  poem  “The  Annun- 
ciation”: 

Now  in  this  iron  reign 
I sing  the  liberty 
Where  each  asks  from  each 
What  each  most  wants  to  give 
And  each  awakes  in  each 
What  else  would  never  be, 

Summoning  so  the  rare 
Spirit  to  breathe  and  live. 

This  is  the  most 
That  soul  and  body  can, 

To  make  us  each  for  each 
And  in  our  spirit  whole.16 

Pilgrimage  - baptism  - church:  local  and  universal,  one  and  diverse 
- hospitality  - kenosis  - a series  of  interlocking  and  interdependent 
ideas.  As  I began  to  discern  that  those  themes  appeared  in  a wide  range 
of  issues  and  theological  explorations  undertaken  by  the  commission 
over  the  past  decade,  I found  myself  returning  to  the  report  of  the  fifth 
world  conference  on  Faith  and  Order  in  Santiago  de  Compostela  (1993). 
The  section  1 report,  as  it  elaborates  the  biblical  and  theological  basis  of 
koinonia  in  faith,  life  and  witness,  focused  on  precisely  these  themes.  Let 
me  cite  two  paragraphs: 

§20:  The  dynamic  process  of  koinonia  involves  the  recognition  of  the  com- 
plementarity of  human  beings.  As  individuals  and  as  communities,  we  are  con- 
fronted by  the  others  in  their  otherness,  e.g.  theologically,  ethnically,  cultur- 
ally. Koinonia  requires  respect  for  the  other  and  a willingness  to  listen  to  the 
other  and  to  seek  to  understand  them.  In  this  process  of  dialogue,  where  each 
is  changed  in  the  encounter,  there  takes  place  the  appropriation  of  the  stories 
of  action,  reaction  and  separation  whereby  each  has  defined  himself  or  herself 
in  opposition  to  the  other.  The  search  for  establishing  koinonia  involves  appro- 
priating the  pain  and  hurt  of  the  other  and  through  a process  of  individual  and 
collective  repentance,  forgiveness  and  renewal,  taking  responsibility  for  that 
suffering.  Confrontation  with  the  other,  individually  and  collectively,  is  always 
a painful  process,  challenging  as  it  does  our  own  life-style,  convictions,  piety 
and  way  of  thinking.  The  encounter  with  the  other  in  the  search  to  establish  the 
koinonia,  grounded  in  God’s  gift,  calls  for  a kenosis  - a self-giving  and  a self- 
emptying. Such  a kenosis  arouses  fear  of  loss  of  identity,  and  invites  us  to  be 
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vulnerable,  yet  such  is  no  more  than  faithfulness  to  the  ministry  of  vulnerabil- 
ity and  death  of  Jesus  as  he  sought  to  draw  human  beings  into  communion 
with  God  and  each  other.  He  is  the  pattern  and  patron  of  reconciliation  which 
leads  to  koinonia.  As  individuals  and  communities,  we  are  called  to  establish 
koinonia  through  a ministry  of  kenosis... 

§27:  Spiritual  ecumenism  should  undergird  all  endeavours  to  foster 
koinonia.  There  is  a need  for  a continuing  emphasis  in  Faith  and  Order  work 
that  prayer  and  theology  go  hand  in  hand,  and  that  Christian  spirituality  - 
growth  towards  holiness  in  heart  and  mind  - is  a means  of  preparing  people  to 
receive  the  koinonia  which  God  wants  to  give  to  the  church.  The  importance 
of  the  place  of  prayer,  penitence  and  humility  should  not  be  under-estimated. 
As  churches  come  together  to  manifest  the  unity  which  is  sincerely  sought, 
attitudes  to  God  and  to  each  other  must  be  changed.  This  is  the  call  to 
metanoia  and  kenosis.  Many  have  spoken  of  the  significance  of  locating  this 
conference  at  Santiago  de  Compostela,  the  place  for  penitent  pilgrims.  As  we 
strip  ourselves  of  false  securities,  finding  in  God  our  true  and  only  identity, 
daring  to  be  open  and  vulnerable  to  each  other,  we  will  begin  to  live  as  pil- 
grims on  a journey,  discovering  the  God  of  surprises  who  leads  us  into  roads 
which  we  have  not  travelled,  and  we  will  find  in  each  other  true  companions 
on  the  way.17 

It  seems  to  me  that  our  last  world  conference  offered  us  perspectives 
which  have  in  fact  provided  a framework  for  our  work  in  this  decade. 

As  I demit  my  office  as  director  of  Faith  and  Order,  I would  like  to 
thank  my  colleagues  for  all  their  dedicated  work,  and  for  the  inspiration 
and  support  they  have  given  me  in  this  demanding  job.  I would  also  like 
to  thank  the  officers  of  Faith  and  Order  throughout  this  period  for  their 
wise  counsel  and  advice,  and  members  of  the  commission  for  the  hard 
work,  inspiration  and  collaboration  in  the  various  studies  we  have  under- 
taken in  this  period. 

May  God  richly  bless  the  continuing  work  of  the  commission. 
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IV.  THEMATIC  PRESENTATIONS  AND  RESPONSES 


“Receive  One  Another,  Therefore,  Just  as  Christ 
Has  Received  You,  for  the  Glory  of  God” 

REV.  DR  JUDITH  E.  MCKINLAY 


So  Paul  writes  to  the  church  in  Rome  (Rom.  15:7);  so  we  hear  his 
words  in  our  own  21st-century  gathering.  But  as  we  nod  in  agreement 
with  what  seems  entirely  appropriate  for  any  Christian  community,  we 
should  perhaps  stop  and  ask  what  lies  behind  this  call.  For  if  we  are  to 
understand  fully  Paul’s  words,  set  as  they  are  in  the  last  major  chapter 
of  the  letter,  before  the  final  greetings  in  Romans  16,  we  need  to 
stop  and  imagine  him  at  work,  writing  the  letter  to  the  church  at  Rome, 
addressing  this  call  to  a particular  gathering  in  a particular  time 
and  in  a particular  place.  So  imagine  him,  Paul,  once  Pharisee,  still  Jew, 
but  now,  as  Daniel  Boyarin  calls  him,  as  Christian,  a radical  Jew,1 
writing  to  the  church  at  Rome  somewhere  in  the  mid-50s  CE.  The 
question  then  is:  What  was  the  issue  that  led  him  to  call  this 
Roman  gathering  to  receive  each  other?  This  is  an  important  question 
because,  as  we  are  even  more  aware  in  our  own  times  and  places, 
theology  is  always  carried  out  and  worked  through  in  particular  con- 
texts. 

It  is  easy  when  thinking  and  talking  in  terms  of  the  early  Christian 
missionary  movement  to  focus  on  the  word  “Christian”,  and  forget  or 
play  down  the  fact  that  this  began  as  a movement  within  Judaism,  and 
that  some  of  the  earliest  Christian  communities  were  predominantly 
Jewish.  This  seems  to  have  been  the  case  in  Rome.  The  politics  in  Rome 
regarding  Jews  had  been  traumatic,  as  the  Emperor  Claudius  had 
expelled  many  Jews,  including  Christian  Jews,  from  Rome  in  49  CE. 
After  his  death,  however  - and  this  history  is  important  for  the  context 
of  this  letter  - it  seems  that  they  were  able  to  return.  What  this  meant  for 
the  church  at  Rome  was  that  during  the  period  between  their  expulsion 
and  their  return  the  leadership  changed  and  the  church  became  predomi- 
nantly Gentile,  so  that  the  returning  Jewish  Christians  came  back  to  a 
markedly  changed  community.  As  James  Dunn  writes,  “Paul  was  thus 
dealing  with  a major  social  as  well  as  theological  problem”, 2 the  issue 
being  how  they  were  to  express  their  faith,  how  they  were  to  order  them- 
selves, and  where  they  were  to  draw  the  boundary  lines  that  identified 
them  as  a specifically  Christian  community  when  they  were  a mix  of  tra- 
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ditions.  It  sounds  a remarkably  modem  and  contemporary  issue  - it  is 
ecclesiological  to  the  core.3  We  would  like  to  sit  down  with  Paul  and 
share  our  concerns  face  to  face.4 

This  sets  the  call  to  “receive  one  another”  in  its  context  although,  as 
with  most  aspects  of  Pauline  study,  not  all  scholars  would  agree  with 
every  detail  of  this  scenario.  But  what  is  Paul  calling  for  here?  The  Greek 
word  translated  here  as  “receive”  means  literally  “to  take  alongside  one- 
self’, so  “to  receive  or  accept  into  one’s  society,  home,  circle  of  acquain- 
tance”.5 As  the  standing  commission  noted,  it  is  stronger  than  the  word 
“welcome”  used  in  the  NRSV  (depending,  of  course,  on  how  we  under- 
stand the  English  word  “welcome”).  This  is  long-term,  “wholehearted 
acceptance”,6  and  the  issue  it  threw  up  for  this  Roman  community  were 
considerable:  What  did  it  mean  to  be  a community  of  Jewish  and  Gen- 
tile Christians?  That  is  the  issue;  it  is  concrete,  it  is  immediate  and  it  is 
complex.  But  at  its  heart,  and  here  I am  quoting  again  from  James  Dunn, 
the  challenge  posed  to  this  community  at  Rome  was 

to  recognize  that  God  accepted  people  whose  views  and  practices  they 
regarded  as  unacceptable...  This  was  the  crucial  step  in  Paul’s  pastoral  strat- 
egy: to  get  the  traditionalists  actually  to  accept  that  someone  who  differed 
from  them  in  something  they  regarded  as  fundamental  might  nevertheless  gen- 
uinely believe  in  God’s  Christ  and  be  accepted  by  God.7 

This  is  not  at  all  “warm  fuzzies”,  with  Paul  urging  the  Romans  to  “feel 
good”  about  one  another  and  just  “get  along”  with  one  another! 

What  Paul  is  also  stressing  is  that  there  is  continuity  with  what  has 
gone  before.  The  past  is  not  wiped  clean.  He  begins  this  very  letter  stat- 
ing that  the  gospel  of  God  has  already  been  promised  beforehand 
through  God’s  prophets  in  the  holy  scriptures  (Rom.  1:2),  and  follows 
the  call  to  receive  one  another  in  chapter  15  with  a statement  about 
Christ  confirming  the  promises  given  to  the  patriarchs.  This  is  immedi- 
ately followed  by  a series  of  quotations  from  the  Hebrew  scriptures, 
from  the  law,  the  prophets,  and  twice  from  the  Psalms,  all  the  major 
scriptural  traditions  being  drawn  upon  to  reinforce  the  point  Paul  is  mak- 
ing here.8  Indeed,  as  has  been  well  noted,  Paul  “draws  a thread  through 
the  entire  letter”  to  “show[s]  that  in  scripture  God  has  indeed  promised 
in  advance  the  gospel  for  all  humanity  (1:2)”.9  The  inference  is  that  the 
unity  required  in  Rome  is  “but  a local  instance  of  God’s  saving  purpose 
in  Christ”.10  What  is  particular  and  contingent  fits  as  one  part  within  the 
global  and  universal. 

It  is,  of  course,  that  phrase,  “God’s  saving  purpose  in  Christ”,  that  is 
key  for  Paul  and  for  the  whole  Christian  tradition.  So  I want  to  move  the 
lens  away  from  Paul  and  the  complexities  of  the  Roman  church,  and  turn 
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it  now  upon  Jesus  the  Christ.  Although  Paul  highlights  the  saving  grace 
through  Jesus’  death  and  resurrection,  his  discussion  of  food  restrictions 
in  chapter  14  of  the  same  letter  provides  a link  with  the  ministry  of  Jesus. 
Here  we  see  acceptance  and  hospitality  in  action;  here  we  see  Jesus  con- 
tinuing the  strong  Jewish  tradition  of  table  fellowship  but  enlarging  and 
reformulating  it. 

We  see  Jesus  feeding  the  thousands  (Matt.  15:32-39;  Mark  8:1-9; 
Luke  9:10-17;  John  6: 1-15);  we  hear  him  telling  the  parables  of  the  great 
feast  and  the  wedding  banquet  shared  with  the  poor,  the  crippled,  the 
blind  and  the  lame,  and  those  gathered  in  from  the  streets,  in  place  of  the 
invited  guests  who  turned  down  their  invitations  (Luke  14:15-24;  Matt. 
22:1-14);  we  see  him  sitting  at  dinner  in  Levi’s  house  with  tax  collectors 
and  others  described  as  “sinners”  (Mark  2:15),  and  hear  the  Pharisees 
and  scribes  grumbling  and  saying,  “This  fellow  welcomes  sinners  and 
eats  with  them”  (Luke  15:2).  We  realize  that  what  we  are  watching  is  the 
kingdom  of  God  in  action.  In  Jesus  we  are  seeing  and  hearing  God  the 
host,  who  offers  hospitality  to  all  who  are  open  to  receiving  it.  And  just 
as  Paul  makes  the  link  with  earlier  scriptural  traditions,  so  Jesus  himself 
prophesies  that  many  will  come  from  east  and  west  and  will  eat  with 
Abraham  and  Isaac  and  Jacob  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven  (Matt.  8:11). 
This  is  the  eschatological  hope  - that  the  guests  will  come,  will  take  up 
their  invitations  and  be  welcomed  by  God,  the  host  of  the  messianic  ban- 
quet. 

But  if,  nudged  here  by  Jesus,  we  turn  the  focus  back  upon  Israel,  then 
we  also  hear  an  Israel  that  sings  of  God  bringing]  forth  food  from  the 
earth,  and  wine  to  gladden  the  human  heart  (Ps.  104:14-15),  an  Israel 
that  knows  that  it  is  God’s  passing  guest  (Ps.  39:12),  an  Israel  for  whom 
God  in  God’s  wisdom  prepares  a table  (Ps.  23:5)  and  offers  the  invita- 
tion to  turn  aside  for  the  life-giving  feast  (Prov.  9:1-6;  Sir.  24:19-22),  an 
Israel  that  dreams  of  a future  when  the  mountains  shall  drip  sweet  wine 
and  the  hills  shall  flow  with  milk  (Amos  9:18).  I like  Walter  Bruegge- 
mann’s  comment  that  “Israel  is  dazzled”  by  such  divine  generosity.11  But 
Israel  also  knows  that  it,  too,  is  required  to  show  hospitality,  even  to 
those  whom  Israel  considers  different  and  Other  to  itself. 

If  Israel’s  own  narrative  begins  with  Abraham,  now  stressed  by  Paul 
as  the  ancestor  of  all,  both  Jew  and  Gentile  (ch.  4),  as  early  as  chapter  18 
of  Genesis  this  founding  figure  is  to  be  seen  offering  hospitality  to  those 
three  strangers,  angels  in  disguise,  by  the  oaks  of  Mamre.  In  a small 
cameo  scene  of  “numinous  reciprocity”,12  Abraham  offers  hospitality, 
and  hears  the  angels  deliver  their  divine  message  of  a child  to  be  bom 
(cf.  Rom.  9:9),  a message  that  is,  at  the  same  time,  the  promise  that  all 
the  nations  of  the  earth  will  be  blessed  in  him  (Gen.  18:18).  If  this  is  the 
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model,  then  this  must  be  Israel’s  vocation  too;  so  Isaiah  sings  of  the  ser- 
vant’s call  to  be  a light  to  the  nations  (Isa.  49:6),  and  Leviticus  writes  in 
Israel’s  priestly  manual  that  the  alien  ( ger ) who  resides  with  you  shall  be 
to  you  as  the  citizen  among  you;  you  shall  love  the  alien  as  yourself,  for 
you  were  aliens  (gerim)  in  the  land  of  Egypt  (Lev.  19:34),  underlining 
this  with  the  divine  formula:  “I  am  Yahweh,  your  God.”13  The  Isaiah 
scroll  in  its  vision  of  the  divinely  ordered  future  sings  of  bringing  the  for- 
eigner (ben  nekar)  to  God’s  holy  mountain  (Isa.  56:6-7),  while  Ezekiel 
dares  to  dream  of  God  decreeing  resident  aliens  “be  allotted  an  inheri- 
tance among  the  tribes  of  Israel”  (Ezek.  47:21-23). 14 

But  while  all  this  is  very  positive  and  encouraging,  there  is  another 
biblical  tradition  that  remembers  the  difficulties  involved.  Abraham’s  act 
of  hospitality  in  Genesis  18  was  immediately  followed  by  Sodom’s  fail- 
ure. The  matter  of  acceptance  is  sharply  pivotal  in  the  return  from  exile. 
If  the  book  of  Ruth  presents  a Moabite  accepted  by  the  people  of  Beth- 
lehem, despite  the  Torah  ruling  that  no  Moabites  are  to  be  admitted  to  the 
assembly  of  Yahweh,  even  to  the  tenth  generation,  precisely  because  they 
failed  to  offer  Israel  hospitality  on  their  way  out  of  Egypt  (Deut.  23:3), 
the  Ezra  Nehemiah  tradition  goes  as  far  as  virtually  creating  foreigners 
out  of  a people  with  a shared  Israelite  ancestry.  Far  from  accepting  and 
sharing  hospitality  with  the  peoples  of  the  land,  these  returnees  are  to 
regard  them  as  pollutants,  as  virtual  Canaanites  and  Moabites,  to  the 
extent  that  any  who  marry  among  them  and  have  children  by  them  are  to 
be  seen  as  endangering  the  holy  seed  (Ezra  9:2). 15  The  lists  of  displaced 
peoples  such  as  the  Amorites,  the  Canaanites,  the  Hittites,  the  Perizzites, 
the  Hivites,  and  the  Jebusites  recorded  in  Exodus  34: 1 1 and  elsewhere, 
and  which  Nehemiah  9:8  repeats  with  variation,  keep  alive  the  memory 
of  the  lack  of  acceptance  shown  to  the  original  inhabitants  of  the  land  of 
Israel.  It  seems,  as  Daniel  Smith-Christopher  has  observed,  that  “in  most 
periods  of  Israelite  history...  exclusionary  attitudes  co-existed  with  ide- 
alistic laws”.16  For  the  matter  of  group  identity  - what  it  is  that  permits 
acceptance,  and  who  may  be  hosted  - is  complex;  we  hear  it  being  nego- 
tiated and  renegotiated  throughout  the  scriptures. 

It  lies  at  the  heart  of  Jesus’  encounter  with  the  Syro-Phoenician 
woman  recorded  both  by  Mark  and  Matthew  (Matt.  15:21-28;  Mark  7:24- 
30).  Matthew’s  use  of  the  “C-word”,  Canaanite,  highlights  the  issue.  And 
so  we  see  him,  Jesus,  confronted  by  this  other  woman,  and  watch  as  he 
rebuffs  her  not  once  but  three  times.  There  is  to  be  no  doubt  in  the  mind 
of  the  reader:  the  mission  to  the  Gentiles  is  an  issue  here  too,  and  an 
issue  even  for  Jesus.  Are  Gentiles  only  to  be  regarded  as  little  dogs?  Is 
the  gospel  only  for  the  lost  sheep  of  the  house  of  Israel?  We  hear  this 
hard  saying  drawing  sharp  boundary  markers;  we  wait  and  watch  as  the 
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woman  challenges  this  Christ-ed,  anointed,  one,  and  discover  that 
despite  her  seeming  acceptance  of  her  place  among  the  dogs,  Jesus 
finally  commends  her  for  her  faith.  One  other  in  this  gospel,  also  a non- 
Jew,  a Roman  centurion,  is  praised  in  the  same  terms  (Matt.  8:5-13;  also 
in  Luke  7:1-10).  Matthew’s  reading  is  clear:  no  longer  are  Gentiles  to  be 
content  with  crumby  remnants,  now  the  messianic  abundance  is  to  be 
spread  before  all  comers,  irrespectively.17  The  great  commission  of 
28:18-20  can  be  given  with  a credible  legitimation.  But  the  reader  has 
heard  the  struggle  and  detects  behind  Jesus’  hesitation  an  early  Christian 
community’s  wrestling  with  its  own  boundary  markings.  Who  is  to  be 
accepted  in  the  new  gospel  community? 

Paul’s  letters,  in  particular  his  letter  to  the  Galatians  which  recalls  the 
confrontation  with  the  leadership  group  in  Jerusalem,  indicate  that  this 
same  struggle  of  Christian  identity  and  acceptance  was  present  in  the 
earliest  Christian  communities.  What  Paul  is  at  pains  to  stress  is  that 
there  is  room  for  both  Jew  and  Gentile.  For  the  Jewish  Christians  it  was 
not  a matter  of  denying  their  heritage,  for  Paul  “saw  his  mission  not  as  a 
turning  of  his  (or  God’s)  back  on  Israel,  but  as  a fulfilment  of  Israel’s 
own  task”.18  That  task,  as  he  also  reminded  his  Galatian  readers,  was  set 
far  back  in  the  promise  to  Abraham  that  all  the  Gentiles  shall  be  blessed 
in  you  (Gal.  3:8).  And,  as  we  saw,  Paul  clinches  his  argument  here  in 
Romans  with  readings  of  scripture:  what  the  scriptures  foresaw  has  now 
become  reality,  what  Moses,19  the  Psalmist  and  Isaiah20  looked  forward 
to  is  now  taking  place.  Read  15:7-13  with  chapter  14  and  the  message  is 
that  “all  those  who  believe  the  Christian  gospel  belong  together  at  the 
same  table”.21  But  that  did  not  mean  that  differences  were  immediately 
wiped  out  or  glossed  over.  It  was  a matter  of  respect  for  difference,  as 
long  as  the  fundamentals  of  the  faith  were  not  diminished  or  dis- 
respected. And  that  was  the  rub:  to  quote  Dunn  again,  how  “to  get  the 
traditionalists  actually  to  accept  that  someone  who  differed  from  them  in 
something  they  regarded  as  fundamental  might  nevertheless  genuinely 
believe  in  God’s  Christ  and  be  accepted  by  God”.22 

What  are  we  to  draw  from  all  of  this?  Paul  Achtemeier  in  his  Inter- 
pretation Commentary  on  Romans  sees  it  very  clearly:  What  is  required 
is  a “Christian  tolerance  for  those  whose  understanding  of  the  faith 
requires  from  them  a different  response  in  their  daily  lives  to  the  lordship 
of  Christ”  and  the  realization  that  tolerance  “shares  in,  and  is  part  of, 
God’s  eschatological  plan  for  harmony  and  peace  in  his  creation.  That  is 
the  weight  placed  on  the  need  for  unity  among  Christians,  despite  the 
diversity  of  their  response  to  Christ’s  lordship.”  His  conclusion  from  this, 
with  which  I imagine  we  would  all  agree,  is  that  this  “shows  that  the 
ecumenical  movement  is  not  a luxury  but  a necessary  part  of  the  mature 
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faith  of  God’s  people  on  earth”.23  Once  the  fundamentals  have  been 
agreed  upon,  different  interpretations,  different  practices  and  different 
ways  of  ordering  are  to  be  respected  as  we  take  each  other  alongside  in 
our  Christian  journeying,  recognizing  that  this  is  our  Christian  calling. 
The  very  particularity  of  the  Roman  situation,  with  its  issues  about 
observing  kashrut  and  certain  days  (14:3-6),  points  to  the  inherent  con- 
tingency of  all  theologizing:  the  work  is  never  done.  Each  new  situation 
requires  a rethinking  and  readjusting. 

A more  disquieting  question  is  whether  we  are  all  agreed  on  the  fun- 
damentals. The  theme  for  this  meeting  is  taken  from  Paul,  but  do  we 
even  all  read  Paul  in  the  same  way?24  And  do  we  also  need  to  listen  to  a 
Jewish  scholar’s  view,  from  his  reading  of  Paul,  that 

what  will  appear  from  the  Christian  perspective  as  tolerance...  from  the  rab- 
binic Jewish  perspective  is  simply  an  eradication  of  the  entire  value  system 
which  insists  that  our  cultural  practice  is  our  task  and  calling  in  the  world  and 
must  not  be  abandoned?25 

In  Boyarin’s  view  “the  call  to  human  Oneness”,  which  he  sees  as  a 
major  motivating  concern  for  Paul,  “at  the  same  time  that  it  is  a stirring 
call  to  equality,  constitutes  a threat  as  well  to  Jewish  (or  any  other)  dif- 
ference”.26 This  is  a very  different  reading  of  Paul  than  the  one  Dunn 
draws,  and  it  is  one  that  seems  to  play  down  the  hybrid  nature  of  the 
community  that  Paul  appears  to  be  advocating  in  Romans  14:3-6.  But  in 
itself  it  highlights  the  problems  inherent  in  the  very  programme  of  doing 
theology  and  making  theological  pronouncements,  for  there  may  be  dif- 
ferent ways  of  reading  and  interpreting  the  very  source  documents  on 
which  much  of  our  work  relies.27 

At  the  same  time  it  highlights  the  fact  that  any  widening  of  identity 
boundaries  poses  problems  for  those  whose  distinctiveness  is  tied  to 
what  is  being  altered  in  the  process  of  redefinition.  For  the  widening  of 
Israel’s  self-understanding  to  create  a new  mixed  Jewish/Gentile  com- 
munity based  on  Christ  understandably  posed  problems  for  those  who 
had  understood  their  particularity  in  terms  of  a distinctiveness  marked  by 
an  observance  of  particular  laws  and  practices.  Boyarin’s  reading  high- 
lights the  importance  of  listening  to  those  whose  perspective  is  different, 
and  who  detect  in  the  very  process  of  boundary  shifting  a requirement  of 
assimilation,  at  the  very  least,  if  not  an  abandonment  of  what  has  been 
fundamental  to  one  sector  or  grouping.  This  sets  us  back  to  asking  that 
basic  question:  To  what  extent  does  “acceptance”  necessarily  mean 
“oneness”  and  what  are  its  implications?  If  we  were  in  any  doubt,  Paul’s 
statement  that  acceptance  of  each  other  in  this  newly  defined  Christ- 
based  community  is  to  the  glory  of  God  highlights  the  importance  of  the 
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matter.28  For  what  undergirds  Paul’s  sense  of  the  rightness  of  this  accep- 
tance is  his  conviction  that  it  is  part  of  God’s  very  plan  for  the  world, 
God’s  tikkun  olam. 

The  ecumenical  movement,  and  the  Faith  and  Order  commission, 
have  long  recognized  both  the  importance  of  respecting  difference 
within  koinonia  and  the  difficulties  involved  in  doing  so.  The  report  of 
the  fifth  world  conference  on  Faith  and  Order  in  Santiago  de  Compostela 
expressed  it  in  this  way: 

As  individuals  and  communities,  we  are  confronted  by  the  others  in  their  oth- 
erness, e.g.  theologically,  ethnically,  culturally.  Koinonia  requires  respect  for 
the  other  and  a willingness  to  listen  to  the  other  and  to  seek  to  understand 
them...  The  encounter  with  the  other  in  the  search  to  establish  the  koinonia, 
grounded  in  God’s  gift,  calls  for  a kenosis...  [s]uch  a kenosis  arouses  fear  of 
loss  of  identity,  and  invites  us  to  be  vulnerable,  yet  such  is  no  more  than  faith- 
fulness to  the  ministry  of  vulnerability  and  death  of  Jesus,  as  he  sought  to  draw 
human  beings  into  communion  with  God  and  each  other.29 

In  their  “Message  to  the  Churches”  the  words  of  those  church  repre- 
sentatives were  clear:  “A  test  of  our  koinonia  is  how  we  live  with  those 
with  whom  we  disagree.”30  I think  Paul  would  have  been  nodding  in 
agreement.  And  as  he  concludes  this  section  of  his  letter  with  a hope- 
based  benediction,  it  seems  fitting  to  set  it  as  the  conclusion  of  this 
paper: 

May  the  God  of  hope  fill  you 

with  all  joy  and  peace  in  believing 

so  that  you  may  abound  in  hope 

by  the  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit  (Rom.  15:13). 
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Mutual  Acceptance  and  Common  Pilgrimage 

REV.  FR  FRANS  BOUWEN 


“Receive  one  another  as  Christ  has  received  you  for  the  glory  of  God”, 
from  Paul’s  Letter  to  the  Romans  (15:7),  has  been  chosen  as  the  general 
theme  for  this  plenary  meeting  of  the  commission  on  Faith  and  Order  in 
Kuala  Lumpur,  Malaysia,  in  2004.  When  we  look  this  verse  up  in  different 
contemporary  Bible  translations,  we  are  immediately  confronted  with  a 
certain  variety  in  the  translation  of  the  Greek  verb,  proslambanesthai,  ren- 
dered here  by  “receive”.  Both  the  Revised  Standard  Version  and  the  New 
Revised  Standard  Version  translate  it  by  “welcome  one  another...”  Others, 
like  the  New  American  Bible  and  Joseph  A.  Fitzmyer,  do  the  same.1  The 
Good  News  Edition,  Today’s  English  Version , chooses:  “Accept  one 
another...”  Why  these  differences?  Do  they  imply  different  understandings? 

A welcoming  acceptance 

In  her  scriptural  presentation,  Rev.  Dr  Judith  McKinlay  points  out  the 
possible  meanings  and  connotations  of  the  Greek  verb  proslam- 
banesthai: “to  take  alongside  oneself’,  “to  receive  or  accept  someone 
into  one’s  society,  home,  circle  of  acquaintance”,  with  a connotation  of 
a “wholehearted  acceptance”  that  is  long-term.2  Fitzmyer  uses  almost 
the  same  expressions:  “take  to  oneself,  take  into  one’s  household”,  hence 
“welcome”,  “accept  with  open  heart”.3 

It  is  not  difficult  to  see  how  this  text  can  illustrate  and  inspire  our 
gathering  here  as  a plenary  commission.  We  have  been  welcomed  with 
open  heart  and  we  are  ready  to  welcome  each  other  with  open  heart.  We 
come  from  so  many  different  cultures,  nations,  languages,  churches  and 
denominations  and  gather  here  in  order  to  know  each  other  better  and  to 
embark  together  on  a common  search  for  unity,  a common  pilgrimage.4 
The  quality  and  also  the  success  of  our  meeting  will  depend  to  a great 
extent  on  the  sincerity  and  quality  of  our  mutually  accepting  each  other. 
Therefore  it  is  important  to  keep  in  mind  that,  in  everything,  the  source 
of  our  inspiration  and  our  strength  is  no  other  than  Christ  himself: 
“Receive  one  another  as  Christ  has  received  you.” 

The  Christological  dimension 

Indeed,  the  Christological  dimension  of  our  mutual  acceptance  is  of 
primary  importance.  Our  mutual  welcoming  should  be  Christ-like  not 
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only  in  our  way  of  acting,  but  also  in  our  deepest  inner  attitudes  and 
motivations. 

McKinlay  rightly  underlines  that,  in  the  ministry  of  Jesus,  “we  see 
acceptance  and  hospitality  in  action”.  In  fact,  “in  Jesus  we  are  seeing  and 
hearing  God  the  host,  who  offers  hospitality  to  all  who  are  open  to 
receiving  it”.  We  see  Jesus  reaching  out  to  the  little  ones,  sitting  at  table 
with  tax  collectors  and  “sinners”,  preferring  the  repentant  publican  to  the 
self-righteous  Pharisee,  and  allowing  himself  to  be  touched  and  anointed 
by  a woman  considered  to  be  a public  sinner  by  the  Pharisee  who  was 
hosting  him.  He  also  reaches  out  beyond  the  borders  of  the  people  of 
Israel  to  heal  the  daughter  of  the  Syro-Phoenician  woman  and  the  son  of 
the  Roman  centurion,  praising  their  faith.  He  chose  “uneducated  and 
ordinary  men”  as  his  companions  (Acts  4:13). 

However,  it  is  not  enough  for  us  to  see  how  Jesus  acted  and  to  try  to 
act  likewise.  We  have  also  to  be  inspired  and  guided  by  his  deepest  spir- 
itual attitudes  and  motivations.  He  came  “not  to  be  served  but  to  serve, 
and  to  give  his  life  a ransom  for  many”  (Mark  10:45).  Luke  underscores 
this  requirement  in  a dramatic  way  by  showing  the  disciples  quarrelling 
as  to  which  one  of  them  was  to  be  regarded  as  the  greatest,  up  to  the  last 
moment,  while  sharing  the  last  supper.  Jesus’  answer  is  right  to  the  point, 
not  only  for  the  disciples  but  also  for  us:  “For  who  is  the  greater,  the  one 
who  is  at  the  table  or  the  one  who  serves?  Is  it  not  the  one  at  the  table? 
But  I am  among  you  as  the  one  who  serves”  (Luke  22:27).  It  is  a lesson 
not  only  in  hospitality,  but  also  and  even  more  in  authority:  “The  kings 
of  the  Gentiles  lord  it  over  them;  and  those  in  authority  over  them  are 
called  benefactors.  But  not  so  with  you;  rather  the  greatest  among  you 
must  become  like  the  youngest,  and  the  leader  like  one  who  serves” 
(Luke  22:25-26).  This  teaching  remains  true  for  all  his  disciples,  wher- 
ever they  gather,  for  every  Christian  community,  and  also  for  us  here  as 
well  as  for  all  who  truly  want  to  work  for  authentic  unity,  around  the  one 
who  is  in  the  midst  of  us  as  the  one  who  serves. 

Philippians  2 puts  this  service  in  the  perspective  of  God’s  plan  of  sal- 
vation: the  one  who  was  in  the  form  of  God  emptied  himself,  taking  the 
form  of  a slave,  being  bom  in  human  likeness.  He  humbled  himself  and 
became  obedient  to  the  point  of  death  - even  death  on  the  cross  (cf.  Phil. 
2:6-8).  This  is  the  path  followed  by  the  one  who  died  “to  gather  into  one 
the  dispersed  children  of  God”  (John  1 1:52).  The  conclusion  of  the  Let- 
ter to  the  Philippians  is  clear:  “Let  the  same  mind  be  in  you  that  was  in 
Christ  Jesus”  (Phil.  2:5). 

In  the  theological  texts  produced  by  our  commission,  this  kenosis  is 
very  often  referred  to.  Do  we  truly  realize  what  that  means  for  the  way 
in  which  we  meet,  welcome  and  accept  one  another,  as  persons  and  as 
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communities?  What  does  this  kenosis  have  to  say  about  theology,  not 
only  as  far  as  its  content  is  concerned,  but  also  about  the  way  we  prac- 
tise theology  and  are  able  to  discuss  theology  with  others?5 

For  the  glory  of  God 

In  all  this  it  is  important  to  keep  in  mind  that  hospitality,  welcoming 
and  mutual  acceptance,  based  on  the  model  of  Christ,  do  not  constitute 
aims  in  themselves  but  are  “for  the  glory  of  God”.  If  we  enter  into  the 
dynamics  of  the  life  and  ministry  of  Christ,  we  have  to  accept  that  we  are 
always  on  the  way  to  something  greater,  to  Someone  infinitely  greater. 
That  is  why  we  can  say  that  our  mutual  acceptance  in  Christ  is  also  a 
common  journeying,  a common  pilgrimage.  When  we  meet  to  deepen 
our  mutual  knowledge  and  trust,  seeking  “to  be  of  the  same  mind,  hav- 
ing the  same  love,  being  in  full  accord  and  of  one  mind”  (Phil.  2:2),  we 
are  called  to  look  beyond  ourselves  and  our  communities.  In  John’s 
gospel,  unity  and  the  glory  of  God  are  inseparably  linked,  especially  in 
Jesus’  last  prayer:  “The  glory  that  you  have  given  me  I have  given  them, 
so  that  they  may  be  one,  as  we  are  one,  I in  them  and  you  in  me,  that  they 
may  become  completely  one,  so  that  the  world  may  believe  that  you  have 
sent  me”  (John  17:22-23).  And  this  perspective  of  God’s  glory  should 
penetrate  and  permeate  all  our  thinking  and  acting,  as  a spiritual  attitude 
and  an  ultimate  criterion  of  faith  and  truth,  keeping  in  mind  what  Jesus 
said  to  his  opponents:  “How  can  you  believe  when  you  accept  glory  from 
one  another  and  do  not  seek  the  glory  that  comes  from  the  one  who  alone 
is  God?”  (John  5:44).  We  are  not  gathered  here,  and  our  debates  do  not 
have  as  their  purpose,  to  prove  who  is  “right”  and  who  is  “wrong”,  but 
in  order  that  by  our  common  search  for  truth  and  our  common  call  for 
unity  we  may  be  together  for  the  glory  of  God. 

Acceptance  and  difference 

However,  even  in  this  selfless  search  for  truth  and  harmony,  a basic 
question  remains:  Is  it  allowed  to  submit  mutual  acceptance  in  commu- 
nity to  certain  conditions?  This  is  of  particular  importance  in  our  work 
for  Christian  unity.  The  mere  fact  that  Paul  exhorts  the  Christians  in 
Rome  to  welcome  each  other  - weak  and  strong  (Rom.  14:1),  Jewish  and 
Gentile  believers  (Rom.  15:7)  - shows  that  there  were  at  that  time  ten- 
sions and  struggles  as  to  who  should  be  admitted  into  the  community. 
Paul’s  answer  seems  to  consist  not  in  ignoring  the  differences,  but  in  rec- 
ognizing and  overcoming  them,  once  some  basic  requirements  are  met. 

Jesus  reached  out  to  all  those  in  need,  on  the  sole  condition  that  they 
had  faith  in  him,  meaning  that  they  recognized  in  him  the  one  who  came 
to  bring  the  good  news  of  the  kingdom.  Where  there  was  no  faith,  he 
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could  not  heal  or  save.  Those  who  locked  themselves  up  in  self-right- 
eousness or  self-sufficiency  excluded  themselves:  “For  those  who  want 
to  save  their  life  will  lose  it,  and  those  who  lose  their  life  for  my  sake 
will  save  it”  (Luke  9:24).  For  Paul,  belief  in  the  gospel  he  has  received 
and  handed  on,  in  particular  belief  in  the  resurrection  of  Christ,  is  an 
absolutely  necessary  condition  - “unless  you  have  come  to  believe  in 
vain”  (1  Cor.  15:1-3)  - but  when  these  basic  conditions  are  fulfilled  then 
there  is  room  for  rich  diversities  among  the  different  members  of  the  one 
body  of  Christ  (1  Cor.  12:12-30).  In  the  pastoral  letters  certain  doctrinal 
requirements  emerge  very  clearly,  when  the  “sound  teaching  that  con- 
forms to  the  glorious  gospel  of  the  blessed  God”  (1  Tim.  1:10;  cf.  1 Tim. 
4:6;  2 Tim.  4:3)  is  opposed  to  “myths”  (1  Tim.  1:4,  4:7;  2 Tim.  4:4)  and 
teachings  of  “liars”  (1  Tim.  4:1-2).  The  first  Letter  of  John  feels  the  need 
to  indicate  the  criteria  of  an  authentic  Christian  life  - moral  criteria  in  the 
first  place:  to  avoid  sin  (3:6),  to  walk  in  the  light  (1:9),  to  practise  justice 
(2:29,  3:10),  to  observe  the  commandments  (2:3-5,  3:24,  5:2)  and  espe- 
cially the  commandment  of  fraternal  love  (2:9-11,  3:10,18-20);  but  doc- 
trinal criteria  also:  to  abide  in  the  teachings  received  from  the  beginning 
(2:24),  to  listen  to  those  who,  in  the  church,  teach  the  truth  (4:6),  to 
believe  and  to  confess  that  Jesus  is  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  God  (2:23,  4:2, 
5:1,10). 

We  should  be  guided  by  the  same  spirit  of  truth  and  openness  when 
we  meet  and  work  together  for  mutual  acceptance  and  unity.  When  we 
can  recognize  in  each  other  the  basic  truth  of  the  gospel  of  Christ,  “the 
Way,  the  Truth  and  the  Life”  (John  14:6),  a large  possibility  of  diversity 
in  interpretations,  expressions  and  practices  should  be  admitted:  unity  is 
not  uniformity;  harmony  supposes  the  mingling  of  different  tunes  and 
rhythms.  However,  the  main  and  most  critical  question  will  likely 
remain:  Do  we  have  the  same  understanding  of  what  is  absolutely  basic 
in  Christian  faith  and  communion?  Are  we  able  to  accept  or  at  least  to 
continue  dialogue  with  those  who  do  not  agree  on  these  basic  require- 
ments? At  this  point  we  should  always  be  reminded  of  Paul’s  words, 
“Receive  one  another  as  Christ  has  received  you”,  inviting  us  to  continue 
our  mutual  listening  and  our  common  pilgrimage. 

The  work  of  Faith  and  Order 

How  can  we  relate  these  fundamental  attitudes  to  the  work  of  Faith 
and  Order,  in  accordance  with  its  aim  “to  proclaim  the  oneness  of  the 
church  of  Jesus  Christ  and  to  call  the  churches  to  the  goal  of  visible  unity 
in  one  faith  and  one  eucharistic  fellowship,  expressed  in  worship  and  in 
common  life  in  Christ,  in  order  that  the  world  may  believe”?6  And  more 
concretely,  how  can  we  work  in  this  spirit  during  our  present  plenary 
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commission  meeting?  Let  us  therefore  have  a first  look  at  the  main 
points  on  the  agenda  for  the  coming  days. 

Baptism 

The  study  on  baptism  rightly  occupies  the  first  place  on  our  agenda.  In 
one  of  the  most  widely  distributed  and  most  important  ecumenical  docu- 
ments of  the  last  decades  - Baptism,  Eucharist,  Ministry,  “BEM”  or  the 
“Lima  texts”  of  1982, 7 the  work  of  our  Faith  and  Order  commission  - the 
section  on  baptism  was  undoubtedly  the  one  on  which  the  churches  were 
able  to  affirm  the  largest  convergence.  In  fact,  baptism,  as  the  symbolic  or 
sacramental  expression  and  seal  of  the  personal  belief  in  Christ,  can  be 
considered  as  the  real  basis  of  ecumenism.  Therefore  BEM  already  made  a 
strong  appeal  in  favour  of  mutual  recognition  of  baptism  “as  an  important 
sign  and  means  of  expressing  the  baptismal  unity  given  in  Christ”  and 
offered  some  suggestions  to  that  purpose  (§§15-16).  The  fifth  world  con- 
ference on  Faith  and  Order  in  Santiago  de  Compostela  also  emphasized  the 
importance  and  meaning  of  a mutual  recognition  of  baptism,  pointing  to 
some  possible  implications  for  ecclesiology8  and  witness  or  mission.9  And 
the  present  study  of  baptism  was  precisely  mandated  by  the  standing  com- 
mission as  a contribution  to  the  churches’  mutual  recognition  as  churches.10 

However,  a mutual  recognition  of  baptism,  or  a common  recognition 
of  the  “one”  baptism,  still  encounters  very  serious  obstacles,  some  of 
them  being  rather  underlying  or  hidden,  others  explicitly  stated.  Some 
concern  the  nature  or  meaning  of  baptism,  others  the  relation  between 
personal  faith  and  baptism,  others  still  the  relation  between  baptism  and 
church.  In  view  of  surmounting  these  obstacles  the  present  study  on  bap- 
tism envisages  including  two  additional  projects:  a collection  of  bap- 
tismal liturgies  with  commentary  provided  by  the  churches,  and  a survey 
of  the  churches  pre-baptismal  and  post-baptismal  education  and  nurture 
practices.  The  purpose  is  clear:  through  a better  knowledge  of  each 
other’s  understandings,  intentions  and  practices  - by  putting  them  in  a 
larger  context  - we  can  hope  to  discover  common  basic  elements  and 
open  a way  to  mutual  acceptance  beyond  the  present  differences.  The 
churches  should  learn  to  build  more  systematically  on  this  basis  of  the 
one  baptism;  the  positive  implications  of  mutual  recognition  are  often 
not  sufficiently  realized.  Indeed,  through  the  rite  of  baptism  personal 
faith  in  Christ  and  personal  adhesion  to  Christ  go  beyond  the  private 
sphere,  and  enter  the  visible  level  of  relationship  to  the  body  of  Christ. 
A common  reflection  along  these  lines  could  open  various  new  possibil- 
ities to  “receive  one  another...”,  in  view  of  a more  harmonious  Christian 
presence  and  common  witness,  in  particular  on  the  local  level  and  in 
places  where  Christians  constitute  a small  minority. 
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Ecclesiology 

The  study  project  on  ecclesiology  follows  logically  the  one  on  bap- 
tism, because  it  builds  entirely  on  the  concept  of  the  one  baptism,  in 
which  “Christians  are  brought  into  union  with  Christ,  with  each  other 
and  with  the  church  of  every  time  and  every  place”,  as  it  is  said  in  the 
Faith  and  Order  text  The  Nature  and  Purpose  of  the  Church , published 
in  1998. 11  If  baptism  is  the  basis  of  ecumenism,  ecclesiology  goes 
straight  to  the  heart  of  it. 

The  present  ecclesiology  project  was  decided  by  the  standing  com- 
mission at  its  Toronto  meeting  in  1999,  with  the  aim  of  revising  the  1998 
text  in  the  light  of  the  responses  received  from  the  member  churches.12 
At  Strasburg  the  hope  was  also  expressed  that  this  study  might  one  day 
develop  into  a convergence  statement  on  the  church  analogous  to  the 
BEM  document.13 

The  ecclesiology  project  can  clearly  draw  inspiration  from  the  general 
theme  of  our  plenary  meeting:  “Receive  one  another...”,  in  particular  since 
the  notion  of  koinonia  (communion)  occupies  a central  place  in  it.  An 
ecclesiology  of  communion  is  essentially  mutual  acceptance  and  recogni- 
tion, in  the  gift  of  life  received  from  the  triune  God.  And  the  goal  of  full 
communion  is  described  as  being  realized  “when  all  the  churches  are  able 
to  recognize  in  one  another  the  one,  holy,  catholic  and  apostolic  church  in 
its  fullness”.  On  this  point  The  Nature  and  Purpose  of  the  Church  quotes 
the  WCC  Canberra  assembly  statement  on  “The  Church  as  Koinonia:  Gift 
and  Calling”.14  The  ecclesiology  of  communion  not  only  leaves  room  for 
diversities,  but  welcomes  them  as  a richness  of  life  and  witness:  “Diver- 
sity in  unity  and  unity  in  diversity  are  gifts  of  God  to  the  church.”  How- 
ever, “there  are  limits  to  diversity”.15  “There  are  limits  within  which  diver- 
sity is  an  enrichment  and  outside  which  it  is  not  only  unacceptable  but 
destructive  of  the  gift  of  unity.”16  In  order  for  the  churches  to  be  able  to 
recognize  each  other,  they  are  called  first  of  all  to  become  fully  aware  of 
the  fact  that  “they  already  share  a profound  degree  of  communion 
grounded  in  their  participation  together  in  the  life  and  love  of  God,  Father, 
Son  and  Holy  Spirit”.17  Only  then  will  they  be  able  to  evaluate  the  real 
importance  or  non-importance  of  the  still-remaining  differences.  Only  on 
that  condition  can  they  set  out  on  a common  pilgrimage  with  the  aim  of 
making  this  communion  ever  more  complete  and  more  visible. 

In  this  perspective,  we  can  rejoice  that  the  ecclesiology  project  tries 
at  present  to  clarify  certain  difficult  issues  that  are  still  considered 
church-dividing.  Consultations  are  planned,  for  instance,  on  the  sacra- 
mental character  of  the  church,  on  authority  and  authoritative  teaching  as 
well  as  on  the  ministry  and  ordination  in  the  community  of  women  and 
men  in  the  church.  These  are  indeed  crucial  issues,  but  careful  attention 
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should  be  paid  to  the  fact  that  these  remaining  questions  could  compro- 
mise all  future  progress  if  they  are  not  constantly  seen  in  the  light  of  the 
already  existing,  although  still  imperfect  communion.  The  dynamics  of 
Paul’s  exhortation  in  Romans  15:7  should  be  fully  at  work  in  this 
process.  For  Faith  and  Order  it  is  of  primary  importance  to  continue  this 
study  project,  even  though  it  has  already  a long  history  and  it  is  still 
impossible  to  foresee  the  end  of  it.18 

Ethnic  identity,  national  identity  and  the  search  for  the  unity  of  the 
church 

The  study  on  “Ethnic  Identity,  National  Identity  and  the  Search  for 
the  Unity  of  the  Church”  can  offer  at  the  same  time  a test  for  the  authen- 
ticity of  our  search  for  the  unity  of  the  church  and  a privileged  field  to 
work  for  this  unity.  It  can  be  a test  in  the  sense  that  it  challenges  our  the- 
ological work:  Do  our  theological  concepts  and  approach  correspond  to 
what  is  in  fact  happening  on  the  ground,  or  are  we  building  castles  in  the 
air?  Do  they  have  any  impact  on  reality?  It  can  also  offer  a privileged 
field  for  action:  it  will  help  us  to  experience  the  fact  that  working  for  the 
unity  of  the  church  is  something  very  concrete,  inseparable  from  the 
human  context,  and  implies  more  than  just  theological  studies.  It  may 
also  help  us  better  to  understand  why  certain  divisions  happened  in  the 
past  and  what  is  needed  to  overcome  them  today. 

And  this  is  true  both  on  the  personal  and  on  the  community  level.  A 
closer  observation  and  deeper  awareness  of  the  deep  roots  and  the 
omnipresent  implications  of  identity  will  almost  certainly  challenge  us 
on  both  levels:  What  does  this  mean  for  a baptized  Christian?  What  does 
this  mean  for  the  church?  As  a consequence,  it  is  intimately  linked  with 
the  two  previous  study  projects:  baptism  and  ecclesiology,  as  well  as 
with  the  study  on  theological  anthropology. 

On  the  personal  level,  there  is  the  fundamental  truth  that  those  who 
are  baptized  into  Christ  have  clothed  themselves  with  Christ:  “There  is 
no  longer  Jew  or  Greek,  there  is  no  longer  slave  or  free,  there  is  no  longer 
male  of  female,  for  all  of  you  are  one  in  Christ”  (Gal.  3:27-28).  “For  in 
the  one  Spirit  we  were  all  baptized  into  one  body”  (1  Cor.  12:13).  How 
does  this  new  identity  relate  to  the  other  ones:  by  harmonization,  oppo- 
sition or  identification?  Which  element  prevails  over  the  other?  Does  this 
new  identity  allow  reaching  out  to  those  who  are  different?  Or  does  it 
exacerbate  differences  and  result  in  withdrawing  into  oneself  and  cutting 
oneself  off  from  others?  In  a context  where  politics,  nationality  and  reli- 
gion are  intrinsically  linked,  as  in  Israel/Palestine  where  I have  spent 
most  of  my  life,  it  is  almost  impossible  for  the  Christian  minority  to 
come  to  a clear  self-understanding:  Am  I a Christian  Palestinian  or  a 
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Palestinian  Christian?  What  do  these  various  expressions  imply?  And 
what  impact  do  they  have  on  my  relationships  with  Israelis  and  other 
Palestinians?  With  other  Christians,  and  with  Jews  and  Muslims? 

On  the  level  of  communities  we  should  always  go  back  to  Ephesians 
2 where  it  is  said  that  Christ,  who  is  our  peace,  has  broken  down  the 
dividing  wall  of  hostility,  “that  he  might  create  in  himself  one  new 
humanity”  (Eph.  2:14-15).  This  is  true  in  the  first  place  for  the  wall 
dividing  the  Jewish  people  and  the  Gentiles,  but  it  stands  as  a symbol  and 
prototype  for  all  walls  that  divide  and  threaten  peace.  Do  we  accept  this 
new  reality  and  live  accordingly?  Or  do  we  maintain  ancient  dividing 
walls  in  spite  of  this  new  common  identity?  Or  do  we  perhaps  build  new 
walls  trying  to  protect  this  new  identity?  This  is  a real  challenge  to  the 
church  which,  according  to  the  study  document  The  Nature  and  Purpose 
of  the  Church , is  called  to  be  “the  sign  and  instrument  of  God’s  design 
for  the  whole  world”:  that  is,  “the  salvation  of  the  whole  world,  the 
renewal  of  the  human  community  by  the  divine  word  and  the  Holy  Spirit, 
the  community  of  humanity  with  God  and  within  itself’.19  How  can  the 
church  be  such  a sign  and  instrument,  when  it  is  itself  divided  along  eth- 
nic or  national  lines? 

Such  divisions  can  take  very  different  forms.  Sometimes  ethnic  or 
national  strife  or  confrontation  may  happen  between  groups  that  belong 
to  the  same  church  or  denomination.  Elsewhere,  the  differences  between 
churches  or  denominations  become  part  and  parcel  of  opposed  personal 
and  national  identities,  rendering  reconciliation  even  more  difficult, 
every  concession  tending  to  be  seen  as  an  infidelity.  At  times  the  Chris- 
tian identity  is  formed  in  opposition  with  other  surrounding  religions, 
putting  the  Christian  community  in  opposition  with  or  cutting  it  off  from 
other  believers  or  non-believers,  instead  of  reaching  out,  recognizing  and 
welcoming,  as  Christ  did.  These  dividing  or  conflicting  identities  can 
become  even  more  complex  and  irreconcilable  when,  in  one  way  or 
another,  the  concept  of  “chosen  people”  is  introduced,  when  the  identi- 
fication between  the  religious  and  ethnic  or  national  identities  are 
believed  to  be  part  of  God’s  design,  in  virtue  of  a unilateral  reading  of 
the  Bible;20  then  the  narrow  identity  tends  to  be  regarded  as  sacred  over 
and  against  the  others  and  concessions  risk  being  seen  as  betrayal  and 
apostasy.  How  can  such  attitudes  be  reconciled  with  the  nature  and  the 
mission  of  the  church?  How  is  it  possible  to  live  out,  in  these  situations, 
the  attitude  of  mutual  acceptance  Christ  which  has  towards  us? 

The  anthropology  study 

The  anthropology  study  also  traces  its  origin  back  to  the  fifth  world 
conference  of  Faith  and  Order  in  Compostela  in  1993,  and  in  the  course 
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of  the  following  years  it  was  repeatedly  recommended  by  the  standing 
commission.  From  the  beginning  it  was  presented  as  trying  to  respond  to 
different  requests  coming  from  different  sectors  within  the  WCC: 
requests  for  theological  work  on  human  sexuality,  ethnic  and  national 
identity,  building  inclusive  community,  overcoming  violence,  authority 
and  authoritative  teaching,  and  other  areas.21  Some  critics  could  be 
tempted  to  say  that  it  appears  to  be  a “typical  project”  that  is  supposed 
to  tackle  all  problems  that  nobody  else  can  handle.  In  fact,  a more  posi- 
tive way  of  looking  at  it  would  be  to  consider  it  as  an  attempt  to  go  to  the 
very  roots  of  these  issues  in  order  to  find  a firm  common  basis  that  would 
it  make  possible  to  approach,  in  a new  way,  a number  of  problems  that 
keep  popping  up  in  very  different  contexts.  If  the  churches  can  come  to 
a common  fundamental  understanding  of  the  human  person,  they  might 
be  able  to  face  together  common  critical  challenges  and  start  moving 
step  by  step  to  a common  response,  instead  of  clashing  frontally  right 
from  the  beginning,  as  now  happens  far  too  often. 

As  working  method,  the  group  in  charge  has  opted  for  a process  of  mul- 
tidisciplinary interaction  and  has  decided  to  start  from  a number  of  present 
urgent  questions  or  situations,  instead  of  engaging  in  the  elaboration  of  a 
systematic  Christian  theological  anthropology.  How  do  contemporary 
burning  issues  challenge  and  threaten  our  understanding  of  the  human  per- 
son? And  what  would  be  the  most  appropriate  way  to  respond  to  them? 
Among  the  issues  considered,  one  could  mention:  death  (and,  more  widely, 
the  beginning  and  end  of  life),  suffering  (in  particular  HIV/AIDS),  poverty, 
sexual  exploitation,  disabilities,  oppression  and  conflict  (especially  where 
religion  is  involved),  biomedical  sciences  and  ecology. 

The  basic  intuition  of  the  study  is  that  the  unique  worth  and  dignity 
of  every  human  person,  that  which  has  to  be  preserved  at  any  cost,  is  best 
conceived  of  and  expressed  in  the  concept  of  the  image  of  God.  Every 
human  person  is  created  in  the  image  of  God  and,  as  such,  has  an  eter- 
nal and  infinite  dimension  and  value.  This  image  acquires  its  fullness  in 
Christ,  the  perfect  “image  of  the  invisible  God,  the  first  bom  of  all  cre- 
ation” (Col.  1:15;  2 Cor.  3:18).  However,  from  the  beginning,  the  rela- 
tional character  of  the  human  person  and  of  the  image  of  God  must  be 
stressed  equally:  the  human  person  is  created  in  the  image  of  the  com- 
munion of  the  triune  God,  and  through  baptism  in  the  death  and  resur- 
rection of  Christ,  the  disciples  have  clothed  themselves  with  Christ 
(Rom.  6:3-4;  Gal.  3:27)  and  are  baptized  into  the  one  body  of  Christ  (1 
Cor.  12:13).  Person  and  community  can  never  be  separated;  both  are  in 
the  image  of  God  and  receive  their  value  from  God. 

How  can  we  recognize  and  uphold  this  value  in  face  of  the  forces  of 
death  at  work  in  our  world,  or  in  the  midst  of  oppression,  discrimination, 
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conflict,  poverty,  illness,  disability,  discrimination?  How  to  reconcile 
this  spiritual  dimension  with  modem  biomedical  research  concerning  the 
beginning  and  end  of  human  life,  genetic  manipulation  and  other  mat- 
ters? 

Under  the  title  “Ecumenical  Perspectives  on  the  Human  Person”  the 
study,  at  its  present  state,  reaches  an  impressive  list  of  “common  affir- 
mations”. If  our  churches  really  do  agree  on  these  fundamental  truths, 
then  far-reaching  common  studies  and  actions  should  be  possible.  The 
study  also  affirms  that  our  churches,  “while  they  are  united  in  owning  a 
basic  common  understanding  of  the  human  person”,  “do  not  always 
agree  on  the  concrete  choices  to  be  made  or  the  specific  strategies  to  be 
followed”.  22  The  question  then  arises:  How  far  can  we  walk  together 
before  separating?  Is  it  possible,  by  walking  together  patiently,  caring  for 
one  another  and  for  the  whole  of  humankind,  to  deepen  our  mutual 
acceptance  and  to  prolong,  step  by  step,  our  common  pilgrimage?  And 
when  we  reach  the  point  where  we  start  to  disagree,  it  may  then  perhaps 
become  easier  to  look  together  at  the  roots  and  the  reasons  of  our  diver- 
gences, without  losing  confidence,  without  condemning  one  another.  We 
will  then  perhaps  be  able  to  “confess  our  temptation  to  judge  others 
according  to  our  own  image  rather  than  to  receive  one  another  as  human 
beings  created  in  God’s  image”.23  In  the  line  of  the  general  theme  of  this 
plenary  commission,  we  will  have  to  learn  to  listen  to  each  other  respect- 
fully, to  work  together  trustfully  and  to  affirm  hope  courageously. 

The  hermeneutics  study 

It  is  obvious  that  in  this  process  of  ongoing  listening  to  each  other, 
hermeneutics  have  an  essential  role  to  play.  In  some  way,  hermeneutics 
should  become  an  art  of  living  together,  in  order  to  overcome  the  differ- 
ences of  time,  space  and  culture,  as  well  as  the  many  frontiers  existing 
between  our  communities.  In  this  sense,  the  study  on  hermeneutics  is  a 
fundamental  requirement  if  our  churches  want  to  live  up  to  the  theme  of 
our  plenary:  “Receive  one  another,  as  Christ  has  received  you,  for  the 
glory  of  God”.  In  turn,  the  study  itself  will  be  enriched  to  the  extent  that 
we  will  be  capable  of  listening  carefully  and  respectfully  to  each  other. 

The  aims  of  the  study  are  briefly  explained  in  the  introduction  to  the 
1998  text  entitled  A Treasure  in  Earthen  Vessels:24  to  “(1)  aim  at  greater 
coherence  in  the  interpretation  of  the  faith  and  in  the  community  of  all 
believers  as  their  voices  unite  in  common  praise  of  God;  (2)  make  pos- 
sible a mutually  recognizable  (re)appropriation  of  the  sources  of  the 
Christian  faith;  and  (3)  prepare  the  ways  of  common  confession  and 
prayer  in  spirit  and  truth.”  Different  names  have  been  tested  out  for  this 
kind  of  hermeneutics:  “ecumenical  hermeneutics”  or,  more  recently, 
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“hermeneutics  of  koinonia,\  and  the  church  has  sometimes  been  called  a 
“hermeneutical  community”.  The  latest  consultation,  in  Strasbourg  in 
2002,  addressed  the  “interpretation  of  scripture,  Tradition  and  tradi- 
tions’, and  the  hermeneutics  of  confessionality”.25 

The  need  for  a study  on  hermeneutics  emerged  clearly  in  the  course 
of  the  reception  process  of  the  BEM  document,  in  particular  in  relation 
with  the  first  question  addressed  to  the  churches  in  the  preface:  “the 
extent  to  which  your  church  can  recognize  in  this  text  the  faith  of  the 
church  through  the  ages”.26  This  question  had  been  very  carefully 
phrased,  so  that  the  churches  would  not  limit  their  responses  to  a com- 
parison with  their  present  faith  formulations  or  liturgical  practices,  but 
go  into  the  depth  of  their  origin  and  tradition.  Nevertheless,  many  of  the 
objections  made  to  BEM  resulted  precisely  from  the  fact  that  the 
responses  were  based  in  the  first  place  on  contemporary  formulas,  with- 
out making  a real  attempt  or  without  being  able  to  take  seriously  into 
account  historical  developments.  This  is  unfortunately  what  happens  rel- 
atively often  with  ecumenical  documents  or  consultations. 

That  is  why  A Treasure  in  Earthen  Vessels , in  its  last  paragraph, 
explains  how  “a  practical  application  of  ecumenical  hermeneutics  occurs 
both  in  the  production  and  the  reception  of  ecumenical  documents”.27 
However,  this  process  seems  much  larger  than  only  written  documents. 
Hermeneutics  should  become  part  of  the  churches’  life.  The  endeavour 
to  replace  sensitivities,  attitudes  and  concepts  in  the  context  of  time, 
space  and  culture  of  their  origin  in  order  to  “translate”  them  into  the  new 
context  where  they  are  supposed  to  be  understood  and  received  supposes 
a constant  attention  to  these  different  contexts,  but  also  to  the  persons 
and  communities  involved.  It  is  a process  of  ongoing  mutual  welcoming 
and  understanding. 

In  this  light,  the  idea  of  a “hermeneutics  of  koinonicC ’ could  acquire 
a profound  and  dynamic  significance.  Fully  aware  of,  and  solidly  rooted 
in,  the  real  although  still  imperfect  koinonia  that  already  unites  them,  our 
churches  are  called  to  listen  patiently  and  truthfully  to  one  another,  to 
look  at  their  diversities  and  disagreements  in  the  light  of  what  they 
already  believe  and  live  in  common,  in  order  to  overcome  present  mis- 
understandings and  to  take  their  common  pilgrimage  one  step  further. 
How  often  are  they  trying  to  say  the  same  thing  or  to  bear  the  same  wit- 
ness, but  do  it  from  such  different  experiences  and  situations  that  they 
tend  to  contradict  and  to  counteract  each  other? 

Inter-religious  dialogue 

This  apparent  contradiction  strikes  us  even  more  forcefully  when  we 
enter  the  realm  of  inter-religious  dialogue.  Strictly  speaking,  Paul’s 
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exhortation  in  Romans  15:7  is  addressed  only  to  the  Christian  commu- 
nity. However,  we  should  not  forget  that  Jesus,  on  several  occasions, 
reached  out  beyond  the  boundaries  of  the  people  and  of  the  land  of 
Israel.  Are  we  not  called  to  do  the  same?  To  look  beyond  the  boundaries 
of  the  visible  Christian  community?  In  that  case  the  mutual  recognition 
and  acceptance  may  be  of  a different  level,  in  as  much  as  ecumenical  dia- 
logue and  inter-religious  dialogue  are  different.  But  we  can  also  be  ques- 
tioned by  “others”,  by  non-Christians,  and  we  can  learn  from  them.  And 
why  should  we  not  be  able  to  walk  part  of  the  way  of  our  pilgrimage  with 
them? 

At  its  last  meeting  the  standing  commission  discussed  at  length  the 
role  of  Faith  and  Order  in  inter-religious  dialogue,  and  tended  to  con- 
clude that  there  is  need  for  a reflection  on  the  significance  of  the  plural- 
ity of  religions.28  What  does  this  plurality  mean  for  the  universality  of 
Christ  and  the  self-understanding  of  the  church?  The  whole  creation 
comes  from  God,  is  kept  in  existence  by  God  and  returns  to  God.  The 
Holy  Spirit  is  at  work  in  the  whole  of  creation.29  On  the  one  hand  the 
infinite  mystery  of  God  is  far  beyond  all  finite  human  beings  can  con- 
ceive and  affirm  about  it;  and  some  human  affirmations  about  this  mys- 
tery that  at  first  sight  may  seem  contradictory  could  in  fact  be  mutually 
corrective  and  complementary.  On  the  other  hand,  our  Christian  theol- 
ogy is  one  of  incarnation,  expressed  and  practised  in  a concrete  context 
of  space  and  time.  To  be  handed  on  and  witnessed  to,  it  must  be  in  an 
ongoing  hermeneutical  dialogue  with  other  contexts  of  time,  culture  and 
religious  environment.  Even  what  other  religions  seem  to  deny  in  Chris- 
tianity can  in  fact  be  a call  for  purification  and  deepening.  Christianity  is 
by  nature  dialogue.30 

In  a recent  consultation  jointly  sponsored  by  Faith  and  Order,  the 
commission  for  World  Mission  and  Evangelism  and  the  WCC’s  Inter- 
religious Relations  team,  the  theme  of  hospitality  was  suggested  as  being 
able  to  provide  a basic  framework  for  a renewed  Christian  theology  of 
religious  plurality.  The  rich  biblical  tradition  of  hospitality  shows  how, 
through  openness  to  the  “other”,  including  the  religious  “other”,  we  may 
encounter  God  in  new  ways  (cf.  Gen.  18;  Heb.  13).  Through  the  practice 
of  true  hospitality,  which  somehow  transcends  the  distinction  between 
“host”  and  “guest”,  a mutual  transformation  takes  place.  Christians  can 
discover  unknown  dimensions  of  God’s  presence  and  action  in  the 
world.  Persons  and  communities  of  other  religions,  partners  in  such  hos- 
pitality, also  experience  change,  both  in  their  perception  of  Christianity 
and  in  their  understanding  of  their  own  traditions.  Such  reciprocity  is 
exemplified  in  Abraham  and  Melchizedek  (Gen.  14);  it  includes  bearing 
witness  to  the  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ  to  the  “other”  as  well  as  making 
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space  for  the  “other”  as  a gift  from  God.  This  mutual  acceptance  respects 
God’s  loving  care  for  the  whole  of  creation,  is  guided  by  the  Spirit  who 
comes  from  and  blows  where  the  Spirit  wills,  and  is  called  to  be  Christ- 
like,  self-giving  and  kenotic,  “as  Christ  has  received”  us. 

Participation  in  inter-religious  dialogue  can  also  be  an  important  fac- 
tor of  growth  in  ecumenical  relations.  In  inter-religious  dialogue,  the- 
ologians belonging  to  different  denominations  endeavour  together  to 
express  their  faith  in  a new  language  accessible  to  the  “other”  partners. 
In  this  effort  they  will,  necessarily  and  spontaneously,  rise  above  the  tra- 
ditional categories  and  terminologies  linked  to  the  historical  divisions 
among  their  communities.  As  a consequence,  convergences  and  differ- 
ences will  be  seen  in  a quite  different  light.  If  inter-religious  dialogue 
can  contribute  to  our  mutual  acceptance,  why  should  believers  of  other 
faiths  be  excluded  from  our  welcoming?  In  their  “otherness”  they  are  no 
strangers  to  our  ecumenical  pilgrimage. 

Prayer  for  unity 

This  ecumenical  pilgrimage  has  always  to  be  renewed  and  expressed 
in  prayer.  Almost  since  its  beginning,  Faith  and  Order  has  been  closely 
linked  with  the  Week  of  Prayer  for  Christian  Unity,  and  we  will  hear  a 
report  on  this  task  during  our  meeting.  Continuous  attention  has  also 
been  given  to  the  relationship  between  worship  and  the  unity  of  the 
church.  This  dimension  received  a particular  emphasis  at  the  fifth  world 
conference  in  Compostela  (1993)  and,  consequently,  at  the  previous  ple- 
nary commission  in  Moshi  (1996).  The  report  So  We  Believe...  So  We 
Pray  is  a concrete  and  rich  expression  of  this  concern.31 

The  prayer  for  unity  has  a double  dimension.  In  the  first  place,  unity 
is  essentially  a gift  of  God  which  we  must  ask  for  and  receive  in  the 
Spirit.  However,  prayer  for  unity,  and  especially  common  prayer  for 
unity,  is  part  and  parcel  of  our  common  and  patient  pilgrimage  towards 
unity:  an  expression  of  the  degree  of  koinonia  already  reached,  and  a 
strengthening  of  this  koinonia.  The  report  of  the  consultation  on  the 
theme  “Towards  Koinonia  in  Worship”,  held  at  Ditchingham,  England, 
in  August  1994,  expresses  it  as  follows: 

In  worship  Christians  are  able  to  express  the  koinonia  that  unites  them  and  at 
the  same  time  to  find  that  koinonia  nourished  and  strengthened.  For  it  is  only 
as  the  Christian  community  draws  together  nearer  to  God  the  Father  in  com- 
mon allegiance  to  Jesus  Christ  and  in  the  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit  that  its  own 
koinonia  is  renewed  and  enlivened.32 

Pope  John  Paul  II  points  out  the  same  reality  in  his  encyclical  letter  Ut 
Unum  Sint , published  in  1995, 
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When  brothers  and  sisters  who  are  not  in  perfect  communion  with  one  another 
come  together  to  pray,  the  Second  Vatican  Council  defines  their  prayer  as  the 
soul  of  the  whole  ecumenical  movement.  This  prayer  is  “a  very  effective 
means  of  petitioning  for  the  grace  of  unity”...  Even  when  prayer  is  not  specif- 
ically offered  for  Christian  unity,  but  for  other  intentions  such  as  peace,  it  actu- 
ally becomes  an  expression  and  confirmation  of  unity...  If  Christians,  despite 
their  divisions,  can  grow  ever  more  united  in  common  prayer  around  Christ, 
they  will  grow  in  the  awareness  of  how  little  divides  them  in  comparison  to 
what  unites  them.33 

It  is  in  prayer  that  all  our  ecumenical  efforts  converge  and  receive 
their  full  meaning  and  fruitfulness.  This  is  equally  true  of  our  many  stud- 
ies, debates  and  projects  during  our  plenary  commission  meeting  here. 
Unfortunately,  many  of  our  churches  are  not  yet  able  to  “receive  one 
another”  in  the  full  sense  of  the  word  in  all  aspects  of  prayer  and  wor- 
ship, in  particular  not  in  its  summit,  the  eucharist.  It  is  one  of  the  most 
painful  manifestations  of  the  fact  that  we  still  disagree  on  some  funda- 
mental conditions.  To  acknowledge  this  disagreement  with  suffering  is 
part  of  our  mutual  acceptance.  However,  we  must  never  lose  sight  of  the 
final  vision,  the  goal  of  our  common  pilgrimage. 

In  this  perspective  I would  like  to  conclude  this  presentation  with  the 
invitation  which  the  presiding  priest,  during  the  Byzantine  eucharistic 
liturgy,  addresses  to  the  assembly  as  an  invitation  to  the  kiss  of  peace, 
which  in  turn  prepares  for  the  recitation  of  the  Creed:  Agapisomen 
allilous,  ina  en  omonia  omologisomen...,  that  is,  “Let  us  love  one 
another,  that  we  may  with  one  mind  confess  [our  faith].” 
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A Response  to  the  Keynote  Presentations 

REV.  DR  ADOLFO  HAM 


I am  glad  to  have  this  opportunity  of  responding  from  our  regional 
perspective  to  these  two  important  presentations:  the  superb  exegesis  of 
the  biblical  theme  text  given  by  Rev.  Dr  Judith  McKinlay,  and  the  wide- 
ranging  and  thought-provoking  suggestions,  mainly  for  the  work  of  Faith 
and  Order,  made  by  Rev.  Fr  Frans  Bouwen  (drawing  on  the  paper  by 
McKinlay).  I am  in  general  agreement  with  them.  Moreover,  I consider 
what  Bouwen  has  said  to  be  very  important: 

The  churches  should  learn  to  build  more  systematically  on  this  basis  of  the  one 
baptism;  the  positive  implications  of  mutual  recognition  are  often  not  suffi- 
ciently realized...  If  baptism  is  the  basis  of  ecumenism,  ecclesiology  goes 
straight  to  the  heart  of  it.1 

It  has  been  said  that  in  the  original  Greek  the  text  means  that  we 
should  “accept  one  another  with  open  hearts”.  I am  very  much  in  agree- 
ment with  Bouwen  when  he  says  that,  if  we  are  going  to  welcome  others 
with  open  hearts,  as  Jesus  Christ  has  welcomed  us,  then  we  shall  not  be 
able  to  forget  that  our  Lord  and  Master  did  not  reject  the  most  excluded, 
the  ‘ am  ha  ’ aretz  (those  considered  by  the  rabbis  as  immoral,  irreligious 
and  ignorant  of  the  Torah)  as  opposed  to  the  habherim  (the  privileged 
class  that  always  looked  down  on  others),  nor  did  he  reject  “heretics”, 
such  as  the  Samaritans,  nor  sinners,  nor  those  suffering  from  leprosy,  nor 
the  physically  disabled.  The  gospel  emphatically  records  the  criticism 
made  of  him  that  he  was  a friend  of  tax  collectors  and  sinners,  and  ate 
and  drank  with  them  (Mark  2:16  and  Luke  7:34).  Jesus  Christ  always 
kept  an  open  table  - but  how  little  time  was  to  elapse  before  the  Didache 
declared,  “Do  not  give  what  is  holy  to  the  dogs”!2  We,  his  stewards,  have 
placed  limits  on  that  very  table  that  he  always  kept  open. 

I should  like  to  comment  on  this  theme  at  two  levels:  the  personal  and 
the  communal  (that  is,  as  churches  and  as  civil  societies). 

“Acceptance”:  on  the  individual  level 

At  the  personal  level,  first  let  us  ask  ourselves,  with  the  presenters, 
what  are  the  issues  that  compel  us  to  “welcome  one  another”?  These 
include  the  following:  (1)  the  fact  that  the  conditions  of  dialogue  require 
a degree  of  mutual  acceptance  that  would  create  sufficient  trust  to  open 
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our  hearts;  (2)  the  need  for  there  to  be  diversity/plurality,  without  which 
there  would  not  be  a true  and  tolerant  welcome:  to  accept  others  is  to 
accept  difference;  (3)  the  obligation  we  have  to  make  our  confession  of 
sins  and  then  metanoia  (conversion):  the  acknowledgment  of  the  many 
times  that  we  have  failed  to  welcome  others,  together  with  a determina- 
tion to  change  our  attitude  to  one  of  open  hearts.  Further  issues  are  (4) 
the  urgent  need  to  welcome  others  and  allow  them  to  express  themselves 
(it  is  here  important  for  us  to  note  the  thinking  of  the  Jewish  philosopher 
Emmanuel  Levinas,  who  suggests  that  we  should  always  place  ourselves 
where  others  are;  in  an  introduction  to  Levinas’s  thinking  G.  Gonzalez 
states,  “Levinas’s  foremost  consideration  is  that  it  is  only  in  the  rela- 
tionship of  the  T with  the  face  of  the  Other,  in  the  one-for-the-other  of 
responsibility,  that  meaning  can  be  given  to  the  whole  range  of  human 
existence”3)  - that  is:  I need  others  because  they  complement  me, 
because  together  we  are  constructing  our  existence;  and  (5)  we  cannot 
dispense  with  solidarity,  for  that  is  the  form  in  which  love  is  made  effec- 
tive. 

Second,  what  are  the  conditions  for  there  to  be  acceptance  of  differ- 
ences, and  of  our  different  brothers  and  sisters?  These  are  that:  (1)  we 
must  have  a humble  attitude;  (2)  we  need  to  be  open  in  attitude;  and  (3) 
it  is  essential  that  we  have  a sense  of  equality,  of  parity  among  ourselves. 

“Acceptance”:  on  the  communal,  institutional  level 

Speaking  now  of  the  ecclesial  (communal)  level  and  the  level  of  civil 
society,  if  I accept  others  as  Christians  then  I have  also  to  recognize  their 
churches.  We  can  state  that  the  ecumenical  movement  in  general,  and  the 
WCC  in  particular,  has  been  a learning  experience  teaching  us  to  accept 
one  another.  And  here  the  issue  of  the  “marks  of  the  church”,  the  notae 
ecclesiae,  claims  our  attention  once  again:  How  do  we  reinterpret  today 
the  “unity,  holiness,  catholicity  and  apostolicity”  of  the  church?  In  my 
opinion,  our  working  document  on  The  Nature  and  Purpose  of  the 
Church  focuses  very  correctly  on  the  notae  ecclesiae  in  the  section  “The 
Church  in  Via” ,4  that  is,  as  an  eschatological  reality,  as  signs  that  do  not 
yet  appear  in  their  completeness  and  which  we  thus  must  constantly  per- 
fect. 

Let  us  first  consider  unity,  which  is  precisely  the  central  theme  of  our 
ecumenical  efforts  and  purposes.  For  us  in  Latin  America,  unity  implies 
basically  the  solidarity  that  I have  already  mentioned.  This  unity  cannot 
be  uniformity,  but  it  should  nourish  pluralism  in  our  expressions  of 
church  life  and  theological  positions.  Second,  there  is  holiness.  What  is 
the  definitive  sense  of  understanding  the  church  as  a communio  sancto- 
rum^ It  is  a church  that  constantly  sees  itself  as  a sanctifying  community. 
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We  can  state  with  Paul  Tillich  that  there  is  no  holiness  without  justice, 
and  this  must  be  expressed  at  all  levels  in  the  life  and  mission  of  the 
church.  Third,  the  catholicity  of  the  church  points  to  the  fact  that  no 
church  is  yet  fully  “catholic”;  R.  Prenter  refers  to  “unity  with  the  world 
in  love  and  service”.5  The  fourth  assembly  of  the  WCC  at  Uppsala  in 
1968  defined  catholicity,  in  my  opinion  very  appropriately,  as  “the  qual- 
ity by  which  the  church  expresses  the  fullness,  the  integrity,  and  the 
totality  of  life  in  Christ”.6  Fourth,  concerning  the  apostolicity  of  the 
church:  as  we  said  at  our  consultation  at  Chantilly  in  1985  within  the 
study  “Towards  the  Common  Expression  of  the  Apostolic  Faith  Today”, 
the  church  is  apostolic  (1)  in  that  it  recognizes  its  fundamental  identity 
with  the  church  of  Christ’s  apostles;  (2)  in  its  faithfulness  to  the  word  of 
God  lived  out  and  understood  in  the  apostolic  tradition,  guided  by  the 
Holy  Spirit;  (3)  by  its  celebration  of  the  sacraments  instituted  by  Christ 
and  practised  by  the  apostles;  (4)  by  the  continuity  of  its  ministry;  and 
(5)  by  being  a missionary  church,  following  the  example  of  the  apostles.7 

But,  as  Jurgen  Moltmann  has  maintained,  in  today’s  world  we  perhaps 
need  different  signs,  signs  more  characteristic  than  the  previous  ones 
such  as,  for  example,  a church  that  always  makes  a stand  for  justice. 

“Accepting”  one  another:  some  ecclesiological  consequences 

We  must,  moreover,  acknowledge  the  differences  and  pluralism 
among  the  churches  themselves.  In  this  regard  J.I.  Gonzalez  Faus  SJ 
quotes  J.-M.R.  Tillard  of  fond  memory  in  Faith  and  Order:  “None  of  the 
churches  may  consider  its  difference  as  the  supreme  standard  against 
which  all  must  be  judged  by  it”  - and  then  adds,  “That  is  to  say,  what 
differentiates  here  are  not  particular  features,  linguistic,  cultural  or  his- 
torical, but  the  Christian  event  itself,  as  made  visible  in  the  incarnation.”8 

Another  important  ecclesiological  consequence  of  our  mutual  accep- 
tance of  one  another  is  that  we  have  to  think  of  the  church  from  the  base 
upwards,  and  I am  convinced  that  this  is  one  of  the  meanings  of  our 
regarding  the  church  as  the  people  of  God.  For  us  in  Latin  America,  that 
is  the  most  important  image  of  the  church. 

This  also  leads  us  to  what  we  have  called  “reciprocal  admission”  to 
the  Lord’s  table  (cf.  “Beyond  Intercommunion:  On  the  Way  to  Commu- 
nion in  Eucharist”,  from  our  meeting  in  Louvain  in  197 1).9  We  have  still 
not  resolved  this  continuing  scandal  in  our  churches,  the  fact  that  the 
“sacrament  of  unity”  is  what  disunites  us  more  than  anything  else  today. 
However,  I believe  that  in  the  light  of  this  text  before  us  we  should  all  be 
equally  welcome  at  the  Lord’s  table. 

A further  application  of  the  theme  of  “accepting  one  another”  is,  for 
me,  the  fact  that  in  all  the  churches  we  have  complicated  the  process  of 
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receiving  candidates  into  the  community  - and  this  is  still  viewed  very 
much  in  terms  of  one’s  own  confession,  and  not  sufficiently  in  its  ecu- 
menical dimensions.  But  we  are  received  into  the  una  sancta,  and  no  ref- 
erence is  made  to  a particular  tradition. 

Our  theme  text  is  also  important  for  the  issue  of  power  and  authority 
in  the  church.  The  responsibility  of  church  leaders  is  to  maintain  unity 
despite  differences,  and  to  exercise  their  power  in  a spirit  of  service  and 
love.  Gonzalez  Faus  states  that,  when  the  New  Testament  speaks  of 
authority,  it  carefully  and  deliberately  avoids  all  terms  that  would  sacra- 
lize  these  roles,  preferring  rather  functional  terms  ( episcopoi , elders, 
pastors  and  others);  and  the  word  “hierarchy”  was  not  used  in  the 
churches  until  the  4th  century  when  it  was  introduced  by  Pseudo-Diony- 
sius. Gonzalez  Faus  complains  that  the  logic  of  power  has  triumphed 
over  the  gospel,  and  that  an  excess  of  ecclesiastical  law  has  enabled 
those  in  authority  to  “hijack”  the  Spirit.10  J.  Espeja  has  eloquently  said, 
“Power  must  always  be  conceived  as  being  a channel  for  love.”11 
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A Response  to  the  Keynote  Presentations 

REV.  DR  ELIZABETH  C.  NORDBECK 


I want  to  thank  Judith  McKinlay  and  Frans  Bouwen  for  making  this 
task  of  commentary  both  pleasant  and,  relatively  speaking,  easy.  In  their 
two  fine  papers,  they  have  provided  us  with  a comprehensive  and  solid 
grounding  for  the  work  that  lies  ahead.  Both  writers  affirm  several  fun- 
damental realities  that  undergird  our  conversation  about  “receiving  one 
another  as  Christ  has  received  us”. 

First,  they  affirm  the  spiritual  and  foundational  nature  of  mutual 
“receiving”.  The  tasks  of  discovering  harmony  and  forging  visible  bonds 
of  unity  are  not  merely  practical  and  desirable  ends  for  Christians;  they 
are  in  fact  part  of  God’s  own  plan.  Our  response  requires  not  only  con- 
crete acts  of  receiving  and  welcome,  but  an  inner  attitude  nurtured  by 
prayer  and  guided  by  the  example  of  Christ  himself. 

Second,  both  writers  affirm  the  historicity  of  the  call  to  welcome  and 
to  receive.  This  imperative  of  hospitality,  of  walking  together,  supping 
together,  welcoming  the  stranger  and  the  “other”,  may  be  seen  in  the  Old 
Testament  stories  of  Abraham  and  the  people  of  Israel,  in  the  ministry  of 
Jesus,  in  the  writings  of  Paul.  It  is  no  21st-century  innovation.  And  this, 
as  McKinlay  suggests,  means  that  the  ecumenical  activity  in  which  we 
are  now  engaged  “is  not  a luxury  but  a necessary  part  of  the  mature  faith 
of  God’s  people  on  earth”. 

Third,  both  McKinlay  and  Bouwen  make  clear  that  “receiving”  is  not 
easy,  but  is  deeply  complex , and  that  for  several  reasons.  Our  racial 
and/or  national  identities  predispose  us  to  certain  behaviours  that  cause 
conflict  among  us.  Our  assessments  differ  regarding  what  is  essential 
and  what  is  non-essential  in  the  faith  - and  therefore  we  set  down  our 
boundaries  differently,  and  with  different  degrees  of  permeability.  Our 
choices  about  daily  behaviour  and  strategies  for  following  Christ  are  dif- 
ferent. And,  as  Bouwen  suggests  in  his  most  helpful  summary  of  the 
recent  study  projects  of  Faith  and  Order,  our  understandings  regarding 
baptism,  the  nature  of  the  church,  the  nature  of  humankind,  and  the  way 
we  interpret  the  sources  of  our  faith  are  all  very  different  indeed. 

Finally,  I would  point  out  that  both  writers,  in  speaking  of  this  busi- 
ness of  “receiving  one  another”,  of  “mutual  acceptance”,  employ  the 
metaphor  of  journey,  pilgrimage,  process.  Both  are  aware  that  the  desti- 
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nation  is  an  eschatological  one,  almost  certainly  to  be  imperfectly  real- 
ized in  this  life,  but  nevertheless  a goal  towards  which  we  must,  in  fact, 
are  called  to  strive. 

It  is  in  regard  to  this  last  point  that  I particularly  want  to  comment. 
There  is,  I think,  one  relevant  and  important  matter  that  is  missing  in  our 
discussion,  not  only  in  these  two  papers  but  more  generally  in  our  work 
together.  And  it  is  simply  this:  if  we  are  indeed  called  together  on  an 
elongated  journey  of  mutual  welcome  and  reception,  a journey  prepara- 
tory to  fuller,  more  visible  unity,  then  what  are  the  guidelines  for  our 
interim  behaviour?  Or  to  put  it  differently:  if  “receiving  one  another” 
means  “to  take  the  stranger  alongside  oneself’,  then  how  do  I behave 
appropriately  and  sensitively  towards  my  fellow  travellers,  as  together 
we  encounter  new  circumstances  and  participate  in  different  ritual 
events? 

I was  reminded  of  this  behavioural  question  a few  days  ago  when  I 
logged  onto  the  internet  to  learn  something  more  about  Malaysia  prior  to 
this  meeting  (I  believe  it  is  a given  that  “mutual  receiving”  involves  the 
committed  effort  to  learn  more  about  “the  other”,  the  stranger,  in 
advance  of,  or  preparatory  to,  the  actual  walking  together).  The  website 
I visited  told  me  about  Malaysian  money,  climate,  economics,  recreation 
and  transportation,  among  other  things.  But  it  also  spoke  about  gender 
issues,  clothing,  gestures,  linguistic  habits  and  food  - all  apparently 
small  matters  around  which  great  discomfort,  distrust  and  disaffection 
can  occur  if  people  are  unmindful  or  unaware  of  the  life  and  habits  of 
“the  other”.  And  so,  too,  in  our  theological  communities.  As  we  journey 
together  in  these  in-between  times,  while  we  are  still  mutual  guests  and 
not  yet  fully  family,  this  is  the  pressing  question:  What  are  the  essential 
ecumenical  courtesies,  the  simple  (but  highly  significant)  acts  of  mutual 
hospitality  that  will  allow  us  to  deepen  our  relationships  more  easily? 
And  conversely,  what  are  the  behaviours  that  will  serve  to  deepen  our 
differences? 

Let  me  illustrate  with  an  example  now  nearly  two  decades  old.  Per- 
haps a handful  of  you  will  remember  the  occasion,  at  Stavanger,  Norway, 
in  1984.  This  was  the  first  Faith  and  Order  meeting  I attended,  and  I am 
told  it  was  also  the  first  meeting  at  which  significant  numbers  of  women 
were  present  as  participants.  At  a major  off-site  worship  service,  how- 
ever, it  quickly  became  clear  that  no  woman  was  participating  in  any 
aspect  of  the  worship  leadership  on  this  high-profile  occasion.  Conse- 
quently a number  of  the  women  in  attendance  quietly,  but  intentionally 
and  visibly,  chose  to  avoid  participating  in  the  eucharist.  Now,  my  intent 
in  raising  a twenty-year-old  incident  is  not  to  cast  blame.  Rather,  it  is  to 
call  us  to  explore  some  basic  questions  about  hospitality:  What  practical 
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consideration  and  acts  of  mutual  respect  might  have  alleviated  the  dis- 
comfort felt  by  the  visiting  women  - as  well  as  the  discomfort  felt  by 
others  after  some  of  them  chose  not  to  partake  of  communion?  More 
generally,  what  are  those  occasions,  given  the  real  differences  among  us, 
when  alienation,  misunderstanding,  or  confusion  may  occur  - and  what 
steps  may,  indeed  must,  be  taken  to  diminish  these  difficulties? 

Let  me  be  clear.  Here  I am  not  talking  about  how  we  bridge  ulti- 
mately the  fundamental  theological  and  ecclesial  differences  that  cur- 
rently divide  us.  I am,  rather,  talking  about  what  might  be  called  an  eti- 
quette for  the  interim,  a habit  of  hospitality  that  focuses  on  how  we  pre- 
sent ourselves  to  one  another  and,  in  turn,  how  we  accept  one  another’s 
self-presentations.  It  may  be  argued,  of  course,  that  this  concern  is  one 
of  process  and  not  of  substance,  and  is  therefore  not  of  particular  signi- 
ficance for  the  work  of  Faith  and  Order.  Yet  as  the  story  of  the  Syro- 
Phoenician  woman  illustrates  (a  story  to  which  both  McKinlay  and 
Bouwen  make  reference),  process  is  not  unimportant  for  final  outcomes. 
In  the  willingness  of  this  unnamed  Canaanite  women  to  engage  with 
Jesus,  in  her  self-presentation  and  in  Jesus’  willingness  to  hear  it,  the 
very  course  of  Jesus’  ministry  - and  therefore  the  lives  of  all  of  us  here 
- are  changed. 

I hope  you  will  now  forgive  me,  first  for  sharing  still  another  twenty- 
year-old  story,  also  from  Stavanger;  and  second  for  - perhaps  - letting 
the  preacher  in  me  momentarily  overwhelm  the  theologian/historian.  On 
that  occasion  in  1984  the  assembled  plenary  dispersed  for  worship  - as 
we  will  this  Sunday  - in  local  churches.  Three  of  us  chanced  to  visit  a 
small,  very  rural  storefront  church  - I shall  not  divulge  the  name  of  the 
communion.  There  we  encountered  a delightfully  informal,  lively  and 
simple  service  conducted  - naturally  - entirely  in  Norwegian,  which 
none  of  us  knew.  Our  translator  struggled  valiantly  (and,  I’m  afraid, 
largely  in  vain)  to  ensure  that  we  were  not  hopelessly  confused.  Finally, 
towards  the  end  of  the  hour,  the  pianist  and  guitarist  began  a hymn  - and 
praise  the  Lord,  it  was  one  I knew  from  my  own  American  tradition: 
“The  Old  Rugged  Cross”.  So  I loudly  sang  out  in  English  as  the  congre- 
gation sang  in  Norwegian.  At  the  end  of  verse  one,  the  minister  stopped 
the  music.  He  turned  in  our  direction  and  said  to  me,  incredulously, 
through  the  translator,  “You  know  this  song!?”  I smiled  and  nodded.  He 
said,  “You  must  sing  a solo!” 

Now,  I knew  even  as  a neophyte  Faith  and  Order  member  that  noth- 
ing of  doctrinal  significance  hung  on  this  moment.  I would  like  to  think 
that  I also  knew  that  ecumenical  hospitality  demanded  that  I accept  the 
invitation  to  sing.  But  the  truth  is  that  I was  simply  too  embarrassed  NOT 
to  sing.  And  so  the  guitar  and  piano  began  again,  I sang  verse  one  (the 
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only  verse  I actually  knew  from  memory)  a couple  of  times,  and  looked 
up  to  see  members  of  the  congregation  actually  wiping  tears  from  their 
eyes!  (This  was  not,  I assure  you,  because  of  the  beauty  of  my  singing, 
and  to  this  day  I hope  it  was  not  because  of  the  dreadfulness  of  my 
singing.)  When  the  hymn  finally  ended,  the  minister  - again  through  our 
interpreter  - said,  “Well!  I confess  we  were  somewhat  sceptical  about 
this  World  Council  of  Churches  before  now.  But  now  I think  it  is  all 
right!” 

How  shall  we  behave  towards  one  another  in  these  between-times?  I 
believe  one  important  and  neglected  task  is  to  explore  the  nature  of  con- 
tingent hospitality,  of  hospitality  that  precedes  - but  points  towards  and 
creates  a fertile  environment  for  - the  full  recognition  and  reconciliation 
of  our  differences.  Can  we  cultivate  an  awareness  of  the  things,  some- 
times the  very  small  things,  that  hurt,  and  the  things  that  help,  our  walk- 
ing together?  Can  we  name  those  particular  circumstances  in  which  ecu- 
menical courtesies  are  desirable,  and  in  which  other  behaviours  are  dis- 
couraged? In  presenting  ourselves  to  one  another,  can  we  find  contingent 
ways  to  be  inclusive,  even  when  ultimate  ways  - such  as  table  fellowship 

- are  not  yet  possible?  Can  we  find  ways  to  express  and  to  share  the  pain 

- and  yes,  occasionally  the  anger  - we  feel  at  the  divisions  that  exist 
among  us,  divisions  that  do  - for  now  - exclude  some?  And  can  we,  now 
and  again,  stop  and  listen  to  each  other  singing? 

If  we  can,  then  it  is  at  least  possible  that  our  journey  will  be  shorter; 
but  it  is  probable  that  it  will  be  far  sweeter. 


IV.  THEMATIC  PRESENTATIONS  AND  RESPONSES 


An  Orthodox  Response  to  the  Keynote  Presentations 

PROF.  DR  DIMITRA  KOUKOURA 


It  is  obvious  that  the  biblical  approach  of  Rev.  Dr  Judith  McKinlay 
and  her  well-informed  bibliographical  documentation  are  based  on  the 
specific  definitions  of  the  Greek  words  JipooXappaveiv  and, 
jtpooXapP&veoQai,  which  are  respectively  translated  in  Latin  as 
suscipere,  apprehendere  and  accipere  and  in  English  as  welcome , 
receive  and  accept. 1 

In  this  brief  Orthodox  response  to  this  keynote  address  we  will 
attempt  to  interpret  the  text  in  question,  based  on  the  definition  of  the 
verb  JipooXappaveiv2  which  largely  corresponds  to  the  Latin  term 
assumere  and  the  Latin-based  English  term  assume. 

The  reason  is  that  various  grammatical  types  of  the  same  verb  were 
used  to  a great  extent  by  the  undivided  Christian  church  of  the  first  cen- 
turies, to  interpret  the  incarnation  of  the  Son  and  Word  of  God  as  well  as 
its  soteriological  and  social  dimensions. 

The  responses  to  all  those  who  provoked  the  Christological  conflicts 
during  the  4th  and  5th  centuries  by  questioning  the  divine  or  the  human 
nature  of  Christ  are  very  characteristic.  If  one  looks  back  on  the  texts  of 
the  masters  of  faith,  those  who  expressed  the  correct  teaching  of  the 
church  and  the  spiritual  experience  of  the  saints  of  God,  the  term 
jipooXapP&v-eLv/eodaL  has  a dominant  role. 

From  a large  number  of  extracts3  we  choose  these,  which  are  charac- 
teristic: “We  know  not  of  God  being  joined  to  man,  but  of  God  assum- 
ing (jtpooXa^opevov)  human  nature  as  Christ”,  because  “what  has  not 
been  assumed,  cannot  be  healed  - saved”.  Or  the  epigrammatic  phrase 
which  summarizes  the  dogmatic  teaching  of  the  fourth  ecumenical 
synod:  “What  can’t  assumed,  can’t  be  cured  either.  Because  only  what  is 
united  with  God  can  be  saved.” 

Christ  therefore  assumes  human  nature  in  its  fullness,  irrespective  of 
the  generation,  sex,  race  and  cultural  origins  of  individual  human  beings. 
The  assumption  includes  the  entire  fallen  human  nature,  which  has  been 
created  “in  the  image  of  God”,  while  excluding  only  the  element  of  sin 
(1  Pet.  2:22). 

At  this  point  the  living  tradition  of  our  church4  faces  a great  miracle, 
one  which  can  be  placed  next  to  the  creation  ex  nihilo,  out  of  nothing.  It 
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is  inconceivable  how  the  uncreated,  indescribable  God,  who  has  no  time 
or  place,  starts  to  build  the  creation.  And  then  it  is  equally  inconceivable 
that  the  Son  and  Word  of  God  “who  was  bom  and  not  created  by  God”, 
enters  the  created  and  corruptible  humanity. 

The  answer  to  the  question  is  definite.  All  biblical  testimonies  ascribe 
this  miracle  to  the  generosity  of  God,  to  divine  condescension,  to  his  free 
will,  his  grace,  and  his  gift,  in  one  word,  to  love. 

Love  is  the  only  possible  way  to  comprehend  the  inconceivable  and 
indefinable5  essence  of  our  triadic  God.  We  human  beings  receive  the 
acts  of  this  love6  and  through  the  acts  of  this  love  we  have  the  ability  to 
participate  in  the  never-ending  light  of  the  glory  of  our  Lord. 

When  one  studies  the  theological  texts  of  the  first  centuries,  the  argu- 
ments of  the  church  to  all  those  who  do  not  comprehend  the  mystery  of 
divine  economy  are  always  biblical.  They  are  based  on  all  the  things  that 
God  revealed  with  his  divine  appearances  to  the  righteous  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament, to  all  the  things  that  were  seen  and  heard  by  the  apostles,  to 
everything  that  the  church  received  and  upholds  until  now  as  a living  tra- 
dition.7 It  is  the  continuous  living  testimony  of  our  church,  which  for  two 
thousand  years  offers  the  standard  of  love  and  philanthropy,  to  fertilize 
the  thought  of  every  age  and  to  uncover  solutions  and  paths. 

If  we  take,  for  example,  the  characteristic  phrase,  “we  know  not  of 
God  being  joined  to  man,  but  of  God  assuming  ( JzpookafiopEvov ) 
human  nature  as  Christ”,  we  may  note  the  verb  “know”  in  the  first  per- 
son plural,  which  shows  the  soteriological  experience  of  the  members  of 
the  church,  as  well  as  the  obvious  biblical  basis  of  the  declaration. 

In  this  linguistic  context  the  use  of  npooXapfidvEodai  is  equal  to 
the  corresponding  use  of  the  same  verb  - without  the  prefix  icpoo  - in 
the  well-known  admonition  of  St  Paul  to  the  Philippians,  whereby  he 
tells  them  to  be  humble  according  to  the  example  of  him  who  “assumed 
(eXafte)  the  form  of  a slave  and  became  a man”  (Phil.  2:7). 

With  this  interpretative  approach,  the  phrase  “accept 
(jipooXa/updvEoOE)  each  other”  of  the  Letter  to  Romans  is  not  under- 
stood in  its  fullness  and  depth  if  we  approach  it  only  in  terms  of  the 
“whole-hearted  acceptance”8  that  Christ  showed  to  the  cultural,  social, 
racial  diversity  of  his  contemporaries,  or  to  the  transcendence  of  the 
cruel  marginalization  of  outcasts  by  the  societies  of  that  time. 

Above  all  it  is  worth  considering  that  Christ  accepted  the  corruptible 
and  mortal  nature.9  He  overlooked  the  denial,  desertion  and  infidelity 
and  assumed  the  entirety  of  human  nature  in  his  divinity,  to  become  a 
man,  “from  the  Holy  Spirit  and  the  Virgin  Mary”.10 

The  mystery  is  great  and  inconceivable.  The  metaphor  of  marriage 
attempts  to  describe  it  with  images  and  concepts  that  are  accessible  to 
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the  human  mind.  In  this  case  Christ,  the  groom  of  the  church  (Eph.  5:25), 
is  none  other  than  the  second  person  of  the  Holy  Triad:  “Light  of  light, 
of  one  essence  with  the  Father,  by  whom  all  things  were  made”.11  And 
his  bride  is  the  entirely  fallen  humanity,  which  has  strayed,  failed,  and 
given  itself  to  decay  and  bound  itself  to  death. 

This  is  a case  where  the  ultimate  opposite  is  assumed.  The  uncreated 
enters  the  created,  the  divine  assumes  the  human  in  its  fullness,  the  cre- 
ator is  tortured  by  his  creation  and  the  source  of  life  is  placed  in  the 
grave.  The  aim  is  to  offer,  through  grace,  the  transcendence  of  decay  and 
death  to  all  the  mortal,  corruptible  and  misfortunate  descendants  of 
Adam  and  Eve,  irrespective  of  their  colour,  culture  and  social  position. 

What  connects  these  complete  opposites  is  the  love  of  God  (John 
17:26):  the  love  which  created  the  world  out  of  nothing  and,  when 
human  beings  rebelled,  offered  everything  in  order  to  give  to  every 
unique,  individual  human  being  the  opportunity  to  participate  in  the 
never-ending  glory  of  the  resurrected  Christ.12 

In  this  perspective,  Christians  of  all  times  have  not  much  room  for 
rejecting  their  fellow  human  beings  and  not  accepting  them:  not  accept- 
ing their  different  customs,  language,  habits,  human  rights.  That 
depends,  of  course,  on  whether  they  accept  Christ  as  the  saviour  and 
entrust  their  lives  to  this  God. 

Ecclesiastical  history  certainly  contains  several  painful  pages  of  the 
rejection  of  difference,  of  persecution,  condemnation  and  ruthless 
extinction  of  others  in  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ.  In  those  shameful 
instances,  however,  the  name  of  the  Lord  is  “used  wrongfully”,13  in  vain, 
to  conceal  the  arrogance,  selfishness,  the  passions,  the  feelings  of  supe- 
riority or  inferiority  and  the  insatiable  greed  at  the  expense  of  other  peo- 
ple, their  cultural  heritage  and  the  natural  environment. 

Such  horrible  acts  of  so-called  “Christians”,  even  recent  ones,  have 
nothing  to  do  with  the  groom  of  the  church,  who  offers  his  blood  with 
the  extreme  humiliation  of  the  cross  and  the  grave,  in  order  to  redeem  his 
bride  from  the  curse  of  the  law  (Gal.  3:13)  and  freely  to  offer  her  the 
common  hope  of  resurrection. 

Despite  all  this,  today  the  acceptance  of  difference  is  a desirable  and 
civilized  attitude  in  life,  which  tends  to  characterize  the  modem  state  of 
justice  and  the  “humane”  societies,  as  one  would  call  them,  where  the 
rights  of  minorities  are  guaranteed  by  international  law  and  efforts  are 
made  to  make  these  rights  respected  as  much  as  possible. 

Without  doubting  that  these  efforts  are  the  result  of  the  positive  influ- 
ence of  Christianity  on  law  and  human  thought,14  the  admonition  of  St 
Paul  to  the  Christians  of  the  multi-cultural  Christian  community  of  Rome, 
and  equally  to  the  globalized  modem  society,  includes  something  more. 
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It  is  not  just  a legally  binding  rule  of  good  behaviour  that  assures  the 
harmonious  and  creative  coexistence  of  the  members  of  a community. 
For  rules  are  easily  broken  when  the  members  of  the  community  do  not 
accept  them  freely.  Coexistence  comes  much  more  readily  when  the 
members  of  the  community  are  called  upon  to  accept,  to  cooperate  and 
to  coexist  with  a variety  of  people  based  on  orders  that  are  not  rules  of  a 
human-made,  obligatory  law,  but  orders  that  result  from  the  free  choice 
“to  provoke  one  another  to  love  and  good  deeds”  (Heb.  10:24). 

The  variety  and  diversity  in  our  everyday  life  is  not  only  the  result  of 
the  genetic  and  social  differences  of  others,  but  is  also  caused  by  their 
attitudes  towards  us.  Even  people  who  are  similar  to  us  are  not  always 
friendly,  nor  do  they  all  accept  and  commend  us.  Envy,  jealousy,  insecu- 
rity, disapproval  and  slander  easily  appear  even  in  the  most  homogen- 
eous Christian  communities,  when  there  is  no  humility,  love  and  repen- 
tance. 

“Therefore  receive  one  another.”  This  admonition15  is  very  difficult 
to  put  into  action  according  to  human  standards  of  behaviour,  if  one  con- 
siders that  many  times  people  cannot  accept,  comprehend  or  forgive 
even  the  members  of  their  own  family,  with  whom  they  are  connected  by 
blood  or  by  vows  of  life-long  fidelity. 

The  standard  for  achieving  this  principle  is  Jesus  Christ  himself:  “as 
Christ  received  us”,  since  he  did  not  exclude  anyone  from  salvation.  He 
revealed  his  truth  to  the  Samaritan  woman,  commended  the  faith  of  those 
of  other  nations,  forgave  repentant  outcasts,  healed  incurably  sick  pari- 
ahs of  society.  Most  of  all,  he  accepted  all  mortals  and  with  his  death  he 
vanquished  death. 

The  aim  of  this  action  is  the  glory  of  God.  The  glory  of  God  was 
revealed  in  all  its  inconceivable  fullness  on  the  cross  of  the  Lord.  The 
love  of  Jesus  Christ  and  the  sanctifying  grace  which  poured  from  his 
grave  is  a given  gift  to  all  people. 

Those  who  clothe  themselves  (Gal.  3:27)  with  Christ  in  baptism  and 
contribute  to  his  sanctifying  grace  by  receiving  his  holy  flesh  and  holy 
blood,  find  the  strength  to  follow  in  his  footsteps  in  acts  of  peace,  love 
and  reconciliation.  With  this  way  of  life,  they  become  reasons  for  glori- 
fying the  holy  name  of  our  Lord,  for  the  sake  of  his  praise  in  all  nations 
and  his  glorification  by  all  peoples  (Rom.  15:11). 

This  is  because  the  common  desire  of  every  image  of  God  is  love, 
whether  one  has  heard  of  the  apocalyptic  word  or  is  still  ignorant  of  its 
revelation  in  human  form  as  the  perfect  god  and  the  perfect  man,  as  the 
vanquisher  of  death  and  the  giver  of  never-ending  life. 

Two  thousand  years  after  the  birth  of  the  Man-God,  when  “those  who 
sat  in  the  region  and  shadow  of  death”  (Matt.  4:16)  recognize  in 
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Christians  a love  in  the  image  of  the  complete  love  of  the  triadic  God,  a 
love  which  heals  disease  and  forgives  even  the  enemy,  then  indeed  the 
time  has  come  when  all  nations  will  rest  their  hopes  on  the  Lord  (Rom. 
15:12). 
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A Response  to  the  Keynote  Presentations 

REV.  LUNA  L.  DINGAYAN 


I was  asked  to  share  with  you  a reaction  from  my  own  region  and 
confessional  background  to  the  keynote  presentations  of  Dr  Judith 
McKinlay  and  Rev.  Fr  Frans  Bouwen,  respectively.  Reading  the  two 
papers  has  given  me  a glimpse  of  what  would  be  discussed  in  this  meet- 
ing; and  being  a first-timer,  I have  needed  such  an  appropriate  orienta- 
tion to  the  work  of  the  plenary  commission.  Sharing  with  you  this  reac- 
tion is  perhaps  my  own  “baptism  of  fire”. 

Words  of  commendation 

I would  like  to  commend  first  the  organizers  of  this  meeting  for 
choosing  a timely  theme  based  on  a very  appropriate  scriptural  text. 
Given  the  task  ahead,  there  is  a need  for  us  indeed  to  create  an  atmos- 
phere of  mutual  acceptance,  even  with  those  with  whom  we  do  not 
fully  agree.  Hence  Paul’s  advice  to  the  Roman  Christians  is  certainly  a 
good  reminder  for  us:  “Accept  one  another,  then,  for  the  glory  of 
God,  as  Christ  has  accepted  you”  (Rom.  15:7,  Today’s  English  Ver- 
sion). 

Likewise,  I must  also  give  due  commendation  to  our  keynote  presen- 
ters for  having  found  the  key  that  would,  so  to  speak,  produce  the  right 
tune  for  this  meeting.  I must  thank  Dr  Judith  McKinlay  for  giving  us  a 
solid  biblical  exposition  of  our  theme;  in  the  same  manner  I am  deeply 
grateful  to  Rev.  Fr  Frans  Bouwen  for  pointing  out  to  us  the  significant 
implications  of  our  theme  for  the  various  faith  and  order  issues  with 
which  we  will  be  dealing  in  this  meeting. 

There  are  some  points,  however,  that  I would  like  to  raise  in  relation 
to  our  theme  and  the  work  we  are  doing  in  general,  as  well  as  to  the 
keynote  presentations  in  particular. 

Acceptance  and  resistance 

First  I must  say  that  from  the  standpoint  of  my  own  social  location, 
“acceptance”  would  necessarily  include  resistance:  in  the  context  of 
oppression,  falsehood  and  injustice,  there  seems  to  be  a dialectical  rela- 
tionship between  acceptance  and  resistance. 

I think  that  even  in  our  own  context  as  a collegial  body  deliberating 
on  faith  and  order  issues,  our  passion  for  truth  and  clarity  would 
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certainly  lead  us  to  some  disagreements  or  even  resistance.  This 
becomes  even  more  the  case  when  we  deal  with  issues  with  which  peo- 
ple are  struggling  in  their  daily  lives,  or  when  we  try  to  put  into  practice 
the  faith  we  are  affirming.  Sometimes  it  is  one  thing  to  affirm  our  faith, 
but  it  is  quite  another  when  we  put  it  into  practice. 

I have  come  from  a nation  that  has  a long  history  of  foreign  domina- 
tion, dating  from  the  colonial  era  up  to  the  present-day  process  of  glob- 
alization. Culturally,  my  people  are  very  hospitable,  especially  to  for- 
eigners, but  it  is  also  this  kind  of  “hospitality”  that  made  us  vulnerable 
to  foreign  domination  and  exploitation.  Our  colonizers  even  used  the 
noble  task  of  spreading  the  gospel  to  justify  their  conquest  of  our  land. 
Thus,  together  with  our  history  of  the  acceptance  of  foreign  powers  there 
is  also  our  people’s  history  of  resistance  and  struggle. 

I also  come  from  a church  that  has  been  very  open  and  hospitable  to 
new  religious  movements.  But  it  was  this  kind  of  “hospitality”  that  also 
led  us  to  conflicts  and  dissensions  within  our  community  of  faith,  as 
these  new  religious  movements  introduced  another  orientation  of  faith, 
one  characterized  as  other-worldly  and  anti-ecumenical,  and  thus  con- 
trary to  our  cherished  traditions. 

My  own  reading  of  Paul’s  letter  to  the  Romans  gives  me  an  impres- 
sion that  he  wrote  this  letter  in  a very  tame  and  cautious  manner,  because 
he  was  trying  to  introduce  himself  to  the  Christians  in  Rome,  hoping  to 
win  over  their  acceptance  and  support  for  his  plan  to  do  mission  work  in 
Spain  (cf.  Rom.  15:23-29). 

But  Paul  seems  to  be  a different  person  when  you  look  at  him  in  the 
context  of  a crisis  situation.  He  seems  to  have  had  a different  attitude 
when  he  dealt  with  those  who  were  questioning  his  apostleship  (cf.  1 
Cor.  10-12),  and  those  who  were  teaching  a “different  gospel”  from  the 
one  he  taught  (cf.  Gal.  1:6-9).  His  strong  words  against  his  opponents 
definitely  imply  resistance,  and  not  simply  acceptance.  Hence,  viewed 
from  the  wider  context  of  Paul’s  ministry,  acceptance  would  also,  when 
necessary,  include  resistance. 

Accepting  “as  Christ...  for  the  glory  of  God” 

Second,  accepting  each  other  “as  Christ  has  accepted  us”  would 
also  lead  us  to  a particular  bias.  It  would  raise  the  question:  For  whom, 
and  for  what,  is  our  acceptance  meant?  The  apostle  Paul  believed  that 
God’s  saving  grace  in  Christ  Jesus  was  meant  for  everyone,  not  only 
for  the  Jewish  people,  but  also  for  the  Gentiles  (cf.  Rom.  10:10-13). 
However,  the  apostle  Paul  himself  had  a particular  bias  for  the  Gen- 
tiles, whom  he  regarded  as  people  who  were  once  rejected  (cf.  Rom. 
11:13-14). 
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Even  with  a cursory  reading  of  the  mission  statements  of  Jesus,  we 
would  find  that  his  acceptance  was  meant  for  the  sick  and  the  outcast  (cf. 
Luke  5:31-32),  the  poor  and  the  oppressed  (cf.  Luke  4:18-19),  the 
masses  of  people  in  society  (cf.  Mark  10:45).  And  while  he  accepted  the 
marginalized,  he  also  at  the  same  time  resisted  the  Scribes  and  the  Phar- 
isees in  their  hypocrisies  (cf.  Matt.23).  And  while  he  declared  that  God’s 
reign  belongs  to  the  poor  (cf.  Luke  6:20),  he  also  found  it  quite  difficult 
to  believe  that  those  who  relied  so  much  on  their  money,  and  the  things 
that  their  money  could  buy  (cf.  Luke  18:18-30),  could  be  part  of  the 
community  of  God’s  reign. 

Moreover,  our  acceptance  for  each  other  should  also  be  “for  God’s 
glory”.  But  what  are  the  things  that  glorify  God?  According  to  Paul’s 
letter  to  the  Philippians,  the  one  that  really  glorified  God  in  Christ  Jesus 
is  Christ’s  self-emptying  and  servanthood  even  to  the  point  of  death  on 
the  cross  (cf.  Phil.  2:5-11).  Hence,  to  accept  each  other  like  Christ  for 
God’s  glory  is  to  serve  each  other.  And  this  would  also  mean  to  accept 
and  serve  those  whom  Jesus  accepted  and  served  in  his  own  life  and 
ministry. 

Principles  of  interpretation 

Third,  I begin  to  understand  that  our  main  task  in  this  Faith  and  Order 
plenary  commission  is  to  interpret  the  faith  in  our  present  time.  And  as  a 
new  member  of  this  commission,  I tried  to  look  into  the  various  docu- 
ments and  was  fascinated  and  surprised  by  the  many  materials  produced 
on  various  aspects  of  the  Christian  faith.  Frankly  speaking,  it  was  the 
first  time  I encountered  most  of  these  documents. 

Then  I began  to  ask  myself:  For  what  - and  for  whom  - are  these 
documents  produced?  Are  they  meant  for  the  leaders  of  the  churches?  Or 
are  they  produced  for  the  consumption  of  the  scholars  and  interpreters  of 
the  faith?  Or  are  they  meant  for  the  theological  libraries,  for  theology 
students  and  professors  to  study?  Or  are  they  produced  for  the  ordinary 
members  of  the  churches  to  study,  for  them  to  be  informed  adequately 
and  thereby  promote  the  ecumenical  movement  among  people  at  the 
grassroots? 

I have  to  ask  these  questions  because  they  have  a significant  bearing 
on  our  interpretations,  discussions  and  formulations  of  documents  in  this 
commission.  I think  there  is  a need  for  us  to  bring  our  discussions  on 
faith  and  order  issues  to  the  level  of  our  ordinary  church  members. 

Ecumenism  at  the  grassroots 

And  this  would  lead  us  to  my  fourth  and  last  point.  I think  there  is  a 
need  for  us  to  bring  our  ecumenism  to  the  grassroots  level,  in  the  same 
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way  that  Jesus  cultivated  the  hope  of  God’s  reign  among  the  ordinary 
people  of  Galilee. 

Based  on  communications  I have  the  impression  that  the  ecumenical 
movement  including  the  WCC  is  facing  financial  challenges  due  to  the 
dwindling  support  of  member  churches  - who  face  their  own  financial 
difficulties.  I have  not  done  any  formal  research  on  these  possible  prob- 
lems, but  I have  a nagging  suspicion  that  they  could  be  a result  of  our 
failure  to  bring  the  ecumenical  movement  to  the  level  of  our  ordinary 
church  members.  Our  ecumenism  seems  to  have  been  focused  mainly  on 
the  leaders  of  our  churches  - leaders  who  sometimes  have  other  interests 
than  those  of  the  people. 

In  my  own  context,  those  who  withdrew  their  support  from  the  ecu- 
menical movement  are  not  the  ordinary  church  members,  but  some  lead- 
ers of  churches  who  have  somehow  allied  themselves  with  certain  polit- 
ical and  economic  interests. 

I do  believe  that  the  hope  of  the  ecumenical  movement,  the  hope  of 
the  World  Council  of  Churches,  lies  among  the  masses  of  people  world- 
wide, people  who  would  realize  the  urgent  need  to  be  one  in  building  a 
better  world  - a world  that  is  peaceful,  just,  humane  and  free. 

How  to  build  an  ecumenical  movement  at  the  grassroots  level  is  per- 
haps one  of  the  things  that  we  need  to  discuss  in  this  Faith  and  Order 
commission. 
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A Response  to  the  Keynote  Presentations 

REV.  MRS  OLUWEMIMO  A.  OWASANOYE 


Paul’s  clarion  call  to  the  early  church  in  Rome  is  still  applicable  to 
the  21st-century  church.  Both  papers  by  Frans  Bouwen  and  Judith 
McKinlay  have  dealt  with  problems  faced  by  the  church  in  our  dispen- 
sation. They  have  done  so  in  relation  to  our  theme,  “Welcome  and 
receive  (to  your  hearts)  one  another,  then,  even  as  Christ  has  welcomed 
and  received  you,  for  the  glory  of  God.”1 

The  call  to  “receive  one  another”  is  the  key  point  addressed  by  the 
two  papers,  and  it  is  the  call  in  my  own  part  of  the  world  even  today. 

Focal  points  in  the  theme  presentations 

From  Bouwen’s  paper  the  central  points  for  our  work  are,  I believe, 
the  following: 

- the  purpose  of  Jesus’  hospitality:  to  achieve  his  mission,  the  work  for 
which  he  was  sent; 

- the  need  for  “putting  on  the  mind  of  Jesus”  in  the  form  of  humility; 

- coming  together  for  the  glory  of  God; 

- accepting  one  another  even  given  our  differences; 

- Christian  belief  based  on  the  resurrection  as  a unifying  factor; 

- baptism  as  the  real  basis  of  ecumenism; 

- the  recognition  of  one  another; 

- diversity  in  unity,  and  unity  in  diversity,  as  gifts  of  God  to  the 
church; 

- linking  religion  with  politics  and  nationality; 

- the  fact  that  the  church  is  charged  to  understand  the  human  person  in 
the  image  of  God; 

- living  together  by  studying  hermeneutics,  how  we  interpret  texts  and 
the  faith; 

- looking  beyond  boundaries  of  the  visible  Christian  community,  and 
walking  with  non-Christians; 

- showing  and  living  acceptance  of  one  another  through  hospitality; 

- participating  in  inter-religious  dialogue  as  an  aspect  of  ecumenical 
relations; 

- mutual  acceptance  of  inter-religious  dialogue; 

- pursuing  prayer  for  unity. 
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Similarly,  the  highlights  of  McKinlay’s  for  our  work  paper  include  the 
following: 

- asking  ourselves  the  reason  for  this  call; 

- sharing  our  concern  face  to  face; 

- the  fact  that  God  promised,  in  advance,  the  gospel  for  all  humanity 
through  Christ; 

- the  focus  on  God’s  saving  grace  through  Jesus’  death  and  resur- 
rection, as  something  which  stands  for  the  whole  Christian  tra- 
dition; 

- Jesus’  hospitality  in  action,  as  seen  through  his  extension  of  the  Jew- 
ish tradition  of  table  fellowship; 

- the  hope  that  at  the  end  time  the  messianic  banquet  will  welcome 
those  guests  who  would  accept  the  host’s  invitation; 

- traditions  - especially  the  Old  Testament  Jewish  traditions  - were 
noted; 

- the  fact  that  Jesus  did  not  isolate  himself  from  the  Jewish  tradition, 
as  seen  in  his  encounter  with  non-Jews  - but  the  Great  Commission 
(Matt.  28:19-20)  broke  the  boundaries  and  barriers  between  peoples; 

- the  insight  that  the  struggle  for  Christian  identity  is  as  old  as  the 
church  itself  (Gal.  3:6ff.); 

- the  fact  that  tolerance  is  advocated,  but  we  all  must  agree  on  the  basis 
- that  a Christ-based  community  is  to  the  glory  of  God. 

A reaction  to  the  presentations,  based  on  the  experience  of  my  own 
region 

This  call  for  unity  in  a multifarious  diversity  of  purpose  echoes  itself 
time  without  number,  so  that  Christ’s  call  for  unity  may  manifest  itself 
ecclesially  (John  17:21).  But  the  unity  of  the  church  has  always  been 
threatened  by  various  forces,  such  as  differences  in  tradition  and  liturgy, 
and  differences  in  ethnicity,  nationality,  degree  of  conservatism,  religion, 
politics  and  so  on,  as  factors  in  forming  identities. 

The  various  parts  within  the  body  of  Christ  itself  have  not  all 
accepted  one  another.  Baptism  and  eucharist  would  seem  to  be  unifying 
factors;  but  then  some  groups  do  not  see  the  same  importance  in  the 
eucharist,  or  the  need  for  baptism.  This  forms  a basis  for  discrimination 
against  one  another.  There  is  widespread  condemnation  of  the  Christian 
faith  itself  in  the  media  by  churches  known  as  “new  generation 
churches”  and,  in  my  context,  by  the  Muslims. 

Tolerance  is  almost  out  of  place  even  among  those  that  are  called 
upon  to  “receive  one  another”.  There  is  a “holier  than  thou”  attitude 
which  makes  the  other  Christian  unacceptable  to  his  or  her  Christian 
brethren  and  sisters. 
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Ethnic  and  national  identity  has  not  helped  the  search  for  the  unity  of 
the  church.  In  Nigeria  the  case  of  the  Muslim  north  (where  the  minority 
Christians  are  regarded  as  infidels)  is  an  example.  A special  religious 
affairs  committee  has  been  put  in  place  to  foster  unity  between  the  two 
main  religions  via  inter-religious  dialogue,  but  many  times  it  has  ended 
in  deadlock. 

Although  Nigeria  according  to  the  constitution  is  a secular  state,  reli- 
gion has  been  linked  with  politics  and  nationality  according  to  the  slo- 
gan, “The  north  for  Muslims  and  the  south  for  Christians.” 

All  Christians  are  expected  to  speak  with  one  voice  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  Christian  Association  of  Nigeria  (CAN),  yet  a considerable 
number  of  churches  have  refused  to  identify  with  this  body.  Those 
churches  believe  that  they  cannot  receive  and  accept  some  denomina- 
tions, because  of  their  liturgy,  doctrinal  beliefs  or  tradition. 

Where  then  is  the  unity  of  the  church  if  we  cannot  receive  and  accept 
one  another  for  what  we  are,  for  the  sake  of  Christ? 

The  plenary  commission  theme  is  appropriate  at  this  time  when  the 
unity  of  the  church  is  under  the  threat  of  collapse.  Let  us  discuss  a way 
forward,  how  we  can  foster  the  unity  of  the  church,  but  the  key  point 
should  be  emphasized  - that  the  truly  Christ-based  community  is  to  the 
glory  of  God.  Therefore  we  must  tolerate  one  another  for  Christ’s  sake. 


NOTE 


1 As  given  in  The  Amplified  Bible,  Zondervan  ed. 
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Plenary  Discussion 


Time  allowed  for  a discussion  in  which  seven  persons  spoke, 

addressing  mainly  the  meaning  and  implications  of  the  term  “receive” 

(or  in  some  translations  “welcome”).  Speakers  noted  that: 

• To  be  received  by  Christ  means  being  received  into  his  glory  and  that 
means,  paradoxically,  into  his  suffering,  vulnerability  and  self-emp- 
tying (kenosis).  But  in  his  self-giving,  Christ  did  not  give  up  his  iden- 
tity, nor  his  truth:  he  suffered  for  the  truth.  Authentic  kenosis  is  to  the 
glory  of  God. 

• The  present  tense  of  the  verb  used  in  Romans  15:7  suggests  that 
“receiving”  is  not  an  occasional,  but  rather  a continuing,  part  of  the 
Christian  life. 

• The  notion  of  receiving  implies  a “host”  and  that,  in  turn,  implies 
others  who  are  “guests”.  These  images  may  be  problematic  when 
applied  to  dialogue,  for  genuine  dialogue  requires  that  both  parties  be 
on  the  same  level.  This  has  implications  both  for  our  “ecumenical  eti- 
quette”, how  we  receive  one  another  in  interchurch  or  confessional 
dialogue,  and  for  our  efforts  at  inter-religious  dialogue. 

• In  our  world  not  everyone  is,  in  fact,  “received”.  Church  leaders  too 
need  to  see  themselves  in  the  role  of  persons  who  are  not  received, 
persons  themselves  in  need  of  welcome,  if  they  are  to  grasp  the 
urgency  of  Paul’s  appeal. 

• The  question  of  “receiving”  is  sensitive  in  the  interfaith  context.  It  is 
important  to  agree  on  a basic  understanding  of  Christian  faith,  and  to 
establish  a basic  Christian  unity,  before  entering  into  dialogue  with 
persons  of  other  faiths. 
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Group  Discussion 


Africa 

The  group  discussed  some  issues  indigenous  to  the  continent. 

Apartheid  was  a classic  historical  example  of  the  failure  to  take  seri- 
ously and  apply  in  practice  the  maxim  “Receive  one  another  as  Christ 
has  received  you,  to  the  glory  of  God”  (Rom.  15:7).  Indeed  the 
apartheid  ideology  and  practice  was  undergirded  with  a “Christian”  the- 
ology to  justify  its  system  of  domination,  discrimination  and  prejudice. 
The  way  this  theology  worked  was  by  distinguishing  the  theology  of 
creation  and  the  theology  of  redemption  and  placing  them  in  tension 
with  one  another.  It  argued  that  redemption  presupposed  creation  and 
therefore  could  not  contradict  it.  If  God  created  different  races,  God 
must  will  their  existence  and  thus  their  continuance.  Therefore  the  sep- 
arate identities  of  the  different  racial  and  cultural  groups  must  be  pre- 
served, and  Christian  and  ecclesial  existence  should  not  deny  or  under- 
mine that.  This  theology  was  justified,  in  part,  by  being  given  the  form 
of  a theology  of  “common  grace”.  “Common  grace”  was  a term  taken 
over  from  Calvin  but  reinterpreted  in  the  light  of  the  German  Romantic 
movement  to  mean  God’s  grace  working  in  creation  to  create  different 
races,  cultures  and  so  on,  so  giving  value  to  them  and  to  their  separate 
identities. 

This  “apartheid  theology”  was  developed  in,  and  shared  by,  the  vari- 
ous white  Dutch  Reformed  churches  in  South  Africa.  The  so-called 
“English-speaking”,  racially  mixed  churches,  and  also  the  indigenous 
African  churches,  for  their  part  responded  to  the  social  and  political  sit- 
uation in  South  Africa  to  a large  extent  by  divorcing  politics  from  faith. 
At  the  level  of  national  synods,  conferences  and  assemblies,  minorities 
within  the  racially  mixed  churches  took  up  the  struggle  to  push  the 
churches  into  a more  positively  anti-apartheid  direction,  and  had  some 
effect.  But,  with  occasional  significant  exceptions,  these  churches  did 
not  move  much  beyond  statements  opposing  apartheid  policies,  to  the 
point  of  taking  effective  action  against  them.  One  significant  stand  that 
some  churches  did  take  was  in  favour  of  civil  disobedience,  for  instance 
against  the  Prohibition  of  Mixed  Marriages  act.  This  was  late  in  the  his- 
tory of  racial  discrimination  and  apartheid,  however. 

As  the  black  clergy  and  laity  in  the  racially  mixed  churches,  and  also 
in  the  racially  separate  “coloured”  and  “black”  Dutch  Reformed 
churches,  became  more  articulate  and  began  to  develop  leadership  skills, 
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they  formed  a vanguard  in  the  anti-apartheid  movement.  Prominent  fig- 
ures in  this  vanguard  were  Desmond  Tutu,  Allan  Boesak  and  Itumeleng 
Mosala,  but  there  were  many  others.  On  the  other  hand,  the  theologies  of 
these  leaders  and  theologians  themselves  differed.  In  particular,  in  con- 
trast to  the  way  in  which  Tutu  and  Boesak  used  the  Bible  in  the  struggle 
against  apartheid,  Mosala  focused  on  distinguishing  between  liberating 
and  oppressive  ideological  tendencies  within  the  Bible  itself. 

Further  issues  considered 

We  also  discussed  which  of  the  words  “receive”,  “welcome”  and 
“accept”  functioned  best  in  translating  the  Greek  text  of  Romans  15:7.  It 
was  pointed  out  that  in  different  contexts  each  of  these  words  can  have 
the  strongest  meaning.  The  meaning  of  any  word  depends,  in  part,  on  the 
context  in  which  it  is  used.  Therefore,  we  ought  to  be  sensitive  in  our  use 
of  language.  The  point  was  also  made  that  African  translations  of  the 
Bible  need  to  be  checked  against  the  Hebrew  and  Greek  texts,  as  some- 
times they  have  been  shaped  or  influenced  too  much  by  the  English  (or 
French)  translations. 

That  “we  are  guests  and  hosts  to  one  another”  was  discussed  in  terms 
of  what  this  meant  in  African  culture,  with  its  ethos  of  hospitality. 

We  also  noted  that  to  receive,  accept  or  welcome  one  another  does 
not  itself  necessarily  mean  accepting  everything  that  the  other  brings 
with  him-  or  herself.  There  are  conditions  to  this  receiving,  and  those 
conditions  can  be  defined  in  terms  of  the  qualifying  clause  “as  Jesus  has 
received  you”.  Jesus  does  not  accept  everything  about  us  when  we  come 
to  him.  To  accept  one  another  as  Christ  accepts  us  means  widening  the 
circle  of  God’s  family.  But  accepting  one  another  into  that  family  itself 
involves  conditions,  most  specifically  the  condition  of  faith. 

On  the  other  hand,  our  baptism  unites  us  across  all  ties  of  blood  and 
culture,  whether  they  be  those  of  race,  clan  or  even  family.  In  this  sense 
blood  is  not  thicker  than  water;  on  the  contrary  the  water  of  baptism  is 
“thicker”  than  our  blood,  for  it  baptizes  us  into  the  blood  of  Jesus  which 
reconciles  us  to  God,  and  so  to  one  another  as  brothers  and  sisters  in  the 
new  family  of  God,  whatever  our  cultural  or  biological  ties  are  - and 
indeed  may  cut  across  those  ties.  Jesus  said,  “Whoever  loves  father  or 
mother  more  than  me  is  not  worthy  of  me”  (Matt.  10:37). 

This  raises  another  issue.  How  should  we  receive,  accept  or  welcome 
the  enemy? 

Asia 

More  “yin”,  less  “yang”.  The  issues  which  we  discussed  included 
the  following: 
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Christians  in  Asia  experience  the  blessing  of  being  in  the  minority  in 
our  cultures. 

• In  this  situation  Christians  are  more  accepting  of  each  other,  and  ecu- 
menism is  more  urgent. 

Another  factor  is  the  hospitality  of  easterners  towards  westerners,  an 
expression  of  the  eastern  tradition  of  hospitality. 

• It  is  the  common  experience  for  Asians  to  accept  difference, 
although  this  has  changed  recently  due  to  political  and  socio-eco- 
nomic factors. 

• Asian  table-fellowship  is  expressed  and  experienced  in:  the  round 
table,  eating  together  as  a symbol  of  acceptance,  the  “covenant  of 
salt”,  and  in  other  ways. 

There  is  the  risk  of  an  “instrumental”  use  of  hospitality,  in  order  to  exert 
influence  or  for  other  reasons.  Some  difficulties  with  or  questions  about 
hospitality  include: 

• the  fact  that  the  host-guest  relationship  can  be  one  of  dominance; 

• how  long  one  remains  a “guest”  (for  example,  Christians  in  China); 

• the  fact  that  guests  like,  and  need,  to  contribute  but  this  is  not  always 
possible. 

We  noted  that  “welcoming”  and  “receiving”  implies  getting  to  know  the 
other. 

• One  aspect  of  this  can  be  phileo  (loving  friendship)  - which  involves 
a bond  of  love;  for  example,  Jesus  calls  the  disciples  his  “friends”  at 
the  last  supper. 

• There  is  an  important  role  for  theological  education  in  encouraging 
Christian  friendship  and  the  exchange  of  gifts  and  treasures. 

Conversely,  a fear  of  loss  of  identity  is  associated  with  receiving  the 
other  (especially  the  non-Christian  other). 

• Compare  two  Taiwanese  words  for  the  first  person  plural  pronoun 
“we”:  there  is  an  “inclusive”  form  (as  in  “Christ  died  for  us”)  and  an 
“exclusive”  form  (as  in  “we  believe”) 

• In  reflecting  on  this  and  other  issues,  we  noted  the  significance  of 
Christianity’s  Asian/Oriental  origins  - it  is  not  a “European”  faith! 

We  discussed  the  issue  for  Australia  and  New  Zealand  of  accepting 
Maori  and  Indigenous  Christians,  with  their  particular  spiritualities. 

This  points  to  the  question  of  accepting  differences  - which  ulti- 
mately is  not  only  an  ecumenical  question,  but  an  interfaith  and  inter- 
cultural  one.  In  this  connection  we  noted  the  following  points: 

• Christians  are  too  quick  to  assume  that  they  (we!)  are  the  hosts,  and 
others  are  the  guests. 

• An  important  issue  is  the  question  of  Judeo-Christian  “exclusivity” 
(as  shown  in  the  phrases  “only  Jesus”,  “only  YHWH”). 
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• The  issues  manifest  themselves  also  in  the  refugee  issue  in  Australia, 
and  the  churches’  role  in  the  national  “reception”  of  asylum- seekers. 

We  noted  that  there  are  distinctive,  and  different,  images  of  hospitality  in 
different  cultures. 

• Genesis  18,  as  shown  in  Rublev’s  icon:  this  is  itself  an  image  of  hos- 
pitality in  which  the  guest  becomes  the  host,  as  at  Emmaus  (see  the 
story  in  Luke  24:13-35). 

Europe 

In  some  groups  there  was  strong  critique,  in  others  the  papers  of  this 
morning  were  received  more  positively. 

I would  first  like  to  mention  the  main  point  of  the  critique:  the  Chris- 
tological  perspective  was  missing,  in  the  sense  that  it  should  have  been 
pointed  out  that  Christ  accepting  us  means  that  he  is  transforming  us. 
Several  points  were  discussed  in  most  of  the  groups,  if  not  in  all  of  them. 

• The  question  of  the  boundaries  or  the  limits  of  acceptance.  There  was 
obviously  some  agreement  that  there  have  to  be  boundaries,  because 
without  boundaries  there  is  no  identity.  The  image  or  concept  of 
“hospitality”:  some  thought  that  hospitality  can  be  misunderstood 
and  that  the  image  of  pilgrimage  is  more  helpful.  A strong  aspect  in 
the  image  of  hospitality  is,  though,  that  Christ  is  a stranger.  It  is 
Christ  whom  we  receive  when  we  receive  a stranger. 

• At  the  same  time  Christ  is  the  host.  In  one  group  this  led  some  also 
to  the  question  of  eucharistic  hospitality  and  the  positions  related  to 
that,  which  we  know  well  enough.  The  main  question  raised  was 
whether  eucharistic  hospitality  belongs  or  not  to  that  context  which 
was  called  “interim  etiquette”. 

• In  some  groups  the  question  came  up  in  this  context  of  the  aim  of 
Faith  and  Order  work.  Some  were  questioning  that  it  should  be  “vis- 
ible unity”:  an  organizational  or  structural  way  of  seeing  unity.  In  fact 
eucharistic  communion  would  be  the  expression  of  unity.  In  this  con- 
text one  group  entered  the  discussion  of  ecclesiology,  and  discussed 
the  famous  sentence  from  the  Special  Commission’s  report  describ- 
ing the  two  distinctive  ecclesiological  self-understandings.  There  was 
agreement  that  the  formulation  that  some  churches  say  that  they  are 
“ part  of  the  one,  holy,  catholic  and  apostolic  church”  is  unfortunate: 
also  Protestant  churches  “ are  the  one,  holy,  catholic  and  apostolic 
church”.  Perhaps  a formulation  could  be,  “we  are  a manifestation  of 
the  one,  holy,  catholic  and  apostolic  church”.  A question  was  raised: 
Would  it  not  be  a new  approach,  not  to  look  so  much  at  dogmatic 
convergences  but  rather  at  how  churches  live  together  and  how 
churches  relate  together? 
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• The  European  context:  Europe  with  its  immigrants  is  becoming  less 
and  less  “Christian”.  The  path  is  secularization.  But  this  should  not 
be  seen  only  as  negative.  A certain  aspect  of  secularization  belongs 
to  Christianity  itself.  One  feels  taken  up  in  this  context  into  the  ques- 
tion of  basic  faith  formation. 

• What  does  it  mean  to  receive  the  other,  and  how  do  we  receive  the 
other?  Structurally  one  group  mentioned  here  the  Charta  Oecu- 
menica  and  its  affirmation,  that  we  should  do  together  what  we  can 
do  together.  In  fact  we  do  accept  each  other  as  Christians. 

Conclusion 

• We  should  not  be  satisfied  with  the  present  stage  of  ecumenical 
progress. 

• But  welcoming  the  other  is  not  easy,  and  has  not  been  not  easy  from 
the  beginning  of  Christianity. 

Latin  America/Caribbean 

Having  considered  the  texts  presented  during  the  session,  the  Latin 

America-Caribbean  group  has  the  following  comments  to  make. 

• A positive  approach  to  diversity:  Diversity  is  present  in  God’s  very 
act  of  creation;  as  part  of  reality  itself,  it  is  good.  Consequently, 
diversity  as  such  should  not  present  a problem.  It  is  a rich  gift.  It  is 
human  beings  who,  through  sin,  may  distort  it  and  present  it  as  some- 
thing negative,  making  it,  so  to  speak,  an  element  of  disintegration. 

• Diversity  and  theologies:  Different  theologies  have,  in  many  cases, 
legitimized  the  negative  aspect  of  diversity,  failing  to  see  it  as  a con- 
stitutive element  in  the  deep  underlying  structure  of  the  church. 

• Identity  and  diversity:  The  two  terms  are  not  opposed,  in  the  Christ- 
ian view.  We  have  to  assume  our  own  identity  in  order  to  know  and 
accept  others.  Paradoxically,  this  knowledge  is  achieved  with  the 
help  of  others:  only  through  the  meeting  with  the  other,  in  Christ,  do 
we  come  to  know  and  accept  ourselves.  The  problems  are  reconcil- 
ing unity  and  diversity  without  producing  uniformity,  and  preserving 
the  richness  of  diversity. 

• The  task  for  the  church:  Each  church  must  develop  a deeper  under- 
standing of  its  own  identity;  only  then  will  it  have  the  strength  and 
confidence  to  open  up  towards  others  in  their  otherness  and  with  their 
respective  differences.  The  important  thing  is  that  each  should  free 
and  cleanse  their  own  identity,  overcoming  prejudices  and  complexes 
so  that  they  may  grow  and  move  forward. 

• Growing  diversity  in  our  region:  We  note  the  phenomenon  of  grow- 
ing religious  pluralism  in  Latin  America,  where  many  of  the  new 
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movements  offer  their  own  view  of  the  Christian  faith  and  are  not 

interested  in  joining  in  ecumenical  initiatives.  This  raises  the  ques- 
tion of  why  there  is  such  indifference,  and  what  it  means  for  us  when 

it  comes  to  accepting  diversity. 

Middle  East 

On  a practical  level  we  are  facing  some  experiences  in  interchurch 
relations  that  contradict  the  message  of  the  plenary  theme.  Aggressive 
activities  by  some  churches  are  being  expressed  in  a way  where  the  pres- 
ence, ministry  and  witness  of  the  local  churches  are  being  threatened  by 
new  forms  of  proselytism. 

Positive  resistance  to  these  actions  will  make  the  plenary  theme  more 
relevant  and  helpful  for  the  common  ecumenical  witness  of  all  the 
churches  in  the  region. 

The  search  for  visible  unity  among  the  churches  should  not  become 
a divisive  issue  (given  that  the  different  churches  have  different  doctrinal 
requirements  for  recognition,  and  for  the  restoration  of  full  communion). 
We  also  agreed  that  a space  for  diversity  should  be  allowed. 

The  important  issue  is:  Are  we  able  to  accept,  or  at  least  continue, 
dialogue  with  those  who  do  not  agree  on  these  basic  requirements? 

Christians  in  the  Middle  East  are  small  minorities  in  the  different 
countries:  Egypt,  Syria,  Lebanon  and  Palestine.  Therefore  it  is  necessary 
to  open  doors  with  Muslims,  without  compromising  in  matters  of  faith 
and  doctrine.  We  need  to  open  doors  to  live  together  in  peace  and  har- 
mony, and  to  witness  to  our  neighbours. 

A good  example  of  formal  dialogue  is  the  meeting  to  sign  an  agree- 
ment between  the  Middle  East  Council  of  Churches  and  the  interna- 
tional Islamic  forum  of  dialogue,  in  the  presence  of  Pope  Shenouda 
(Coptic  Orthodox),  Sheikh  al-Azhar,  Bishop  Mouneer  (Anglican), 
Anba  Kolta  (Coptic  Catholic),  Seliman  Sadek  (Presbyterian).  Good 
relations  between  Muslim  and  Christian  leaders  influence  Chris- 
tian-Muslim  relations  at  the  grassroots  level  in  Egypt  and  the  Middle 
East. 

A concern  was  expressed  over  Christian-Jewish  dialogue  in  the 
Middle  East,  in  relation  to  the  recent  political  situation.  For  the  dialogue 
to  continue,  we  need  an  urgent  solution  for  the  conflict  between  Israel 
and  Palestine. 

Metropolitan  Bishoy  raised  the  issue  of  unity  in  inter-religious  dia- 
logue. We  as  Christians  should  not  be  seen  as  divided  in  our  view  of  the 
other  faith  community. 

We  agreed  as  a group  that  it  is  important  to  be  united  in  our  views  of 
other  faith  communities. 
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North  America 

Receiving  one  another  in  the  ecumenical  movement 

Ecumenical  etiquette  is  important  - but  is  there  also  a place  for 
“planned  civil  disobedience”  that  breaks  the  boundaries,  causes  discom- 
fort, makes  a place  for  learning?  Jesus  made  people  uncomfortable; 
crossing  boundaries  causes  us  to  leave  our  own  “comfort  zones”. 

There  is  a process  of  reaction  going  on  in  some  churches,  a suspicion 
of  ecumenism  because  ecumenists  do  go  beyond  the  boundaries.  What  is 
the  best  way  to  advance  new  ideas  - to  work  within  the  system,  or  to 
push  the  boundaries?  Disobedience  can  lead  to  the  opposite  of  what  is 
desired. 

Yet,  unless  someone  plays  a prophetic  role,  nothing  happens. 

Who  is  host,  who  is  guest? 

Whom  are  we  quoting  in  our  ecumenical  documents?  Do  we  just  quote 
each  other,  or  do  we  include  others  from  other  contexts  and  cultures? 

Pentecostals  and  Roman  Catholics  heard  this  morning  that  they  are 
not  welcome  in  the  conversation  because  they  are  a “problem”. 

The  life  and  work  of  the  plenary  commission 

What  does  it  mean  that  one  third  of  the  commission  membership  did 
not  come  to  this  meeting?  Is  there  a lack  of  ownership?  There  should  be 
two  meetings  between  assemblies. 

This  is  the  commission’s  first  meeting  under  its  new  by-laws.  It  is 
important  that  the  plenary  commission  establish  an  image  and  role  at  this 
meeting. 

Members  wondered  what  the  reason  was  for  the  change  in  the  com- 
mission’s role,  from  a formal  decision-making  to  a deliberative  body? 
Was  this  for  financial  or  political  reasons? 

While  there  can  be  benefits  from  new  ways  of  working,  “warm  bod- 
ies” working  together  are  more  important  than  communicating  through 
the  Internet.  It  is  important  to  make  connections  among  people;  we  are 
incarnate,  and  only  those  who  meet,  and  are  changed,  can  become 
ambassadors  to  their  own  communities. 

What  frees  people  up  for  ecumenical  change  is  not  what  you  hear  but 
whom  you  meet.  Something  substantive  is  lost  when  you  separate  the 
message  and  the  messenger. 

Communicating  Faith  and  Order:  some  questions  and  points 
• Are  the  studies  more  academic  since  BEM?  Whether  this  is  so  or  not, 
we  do  not  work  hard  enough  at  identifying  the  audience  for  Faith  and 
Order  work,  and  addressing  it  appropriately. 
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• We  have  enough  imperatives:  we  need  some  indicatives. 

• It  is  a challenge  to  find  language  that  contains  the  fullness  of  mean- 
ing, yet  engages  people  and  communities. 

• People  in  our  churches  have  lost  the  knowledge  of  theological  lan- 
guage that  was  common  parlance  a few  decades  ago;  our  people  have 
become  far  more  theologically  illiterate. 

• We  need  to  practise  ecumenical  theology  rather  than  comparative 
ecclesiology. 

• BEM  was  allowed  to  become  a text  that  judged  the  churches,  instead 
of  the  other  way  round! 

• Faith  and  Order  documents  are  currently  geared  towards  ecumenical 
officers  - we  need  to  discern  what  studies  should  go  (and  when  they 
should  go)  to  another  round,  to  produce  a clear  and  memorable  text 
for  a broader  audience. 

• Faith  and  Order  documents  enter  into  the  theological  culture,  and 
hence  come  into  the  life  of  the  churches. 

• New  methodologies  could  be  introduced  to  broaden  the  approach;  we 
should  include  stories  in  study  documents  which  are  still  in  the  devel- 
opment stage,  as  this  might  invite  more  input  from  the  churches. 
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“We  Acknowledge  One  Baptism...” 

From  the  Church’s  Statement  of  Faith  to  the  Challenge 
to  “Accept  One  Another  Just  as  Christ  Accepted  Us” 

FR  DR  JORGE  A.  SCAMPINI,  OP 


It  is  a commonplace  in  the  various  circles  of  the  ecumenical  move- 
ment that  the  unity  of  Christians  is  above  all  a divine  gift  and  calling. 
Thus,  from  a human  point  of  view,  it  is  a response  to  that  call.  First, 
Christ  has  accepted  us  “in  order  to  bring  praise  to  God”  (Rom.  15:7).  It 
is  Christ  who  calls  each  one  of  us.  But  Christ  is  not  a person  like  any 
other,  standing  before  us,  to  whom  we  draw  nearer  leaving  behind  the 
world  and  our  fellow  human  beings.  Christ  gives  us  a new  identity  and 
opens  up  to  us  a space  in  the  whole  of  creation,  and  thus  leads  us  in  a 
new  way  into  the  created  world  itself,  transforming  it  into  church.  The 
church  is  thus  the  community  of  men  and  women  who  in  faith  perceive 
creation  and  their  togetherness  in  a new  way,  and  form  a community 
where  each  and  every  one  is  capable  of  accepting  one  another  as  a gift. 
One  of  the  early  images  used  by  the  church  fathers  to  describe  the  church 
was  that  of  “paradise  regained”.1  That  is  not  simply  a metaphor:  it  is  an 
image  that  expresses  the  experience  of  faith.  The  church  is  the  place 
where  the  creation  regains  the  form  it  originally  had  - and  is,  at  the  same 
time,  an  irrevocable  promise  of  God. 

It  is  possible  to  state  that  the  world  was  created  for  the  sake  of  the 
church,  because  in  the  church  we  see  the  beginning  of  the  fullness  of  the 
joy  of  accepting  one  another  as  a gift.  It  is  the  fulfilment  of  creation. 
Thus  our  Christian  calling  cannot  stay  secret  or  hidden,  and  cannot 
remain  an  inner  feeling  known  only  to  ourselves  and  God.  This  calling, 
indubitably  driven  on  by  its  own  inner  dynamic,  requires  outward 
expression.  It  is  a profound  reality  which,  however,  by  its  very  nature  is 
called  to  be  a sign.  We  discover  and  receive  our  calling  in  and  by  God’s 
word,  which  we  proclaim  and  accept  in  faith  and  which  invites  us  to  be 
witnesses.  We  thus  form  a witnessing  community  (martyria).  We  dis- 
cover and  receive  this  calling,  moreover,  in  other  sacramental  acts,  in 
which  we  celebrate  our  life  and  which  are  able  to  bring  us  into  the  deep- 
est communion  with  God  and  with  our  brothers  and  sisters.  We  are  thus 
members  of  a community  of  adoration  and  praise  (leitourgia).  This  way 
of  regarding  our  togetherness,  our  being  church,  as  a response  to  Christ 
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enables  us  to  accept  our  calling  as  also  a service  in  God’s  great  plan  for 
the  whole  of  creation.  We  are  thus  a witnessing  and  serving  community 
for  humankind  (diakonia).  Only  thus  will  the  world  believe  God’s  word. 
The  joy  of  accepting  one  another  would  be  very  meagre,  and  we  would 
be  betraying  our  calling,  if  that  joy  were  not  given  visible  expression  so 
as  to  be  seen  by  all. 

Do  we  accept  one  another  in  one  baptism?  Some  remarks  on  the 
present  situation 

Is  baptism  - which  we  declare  to  be  one,  in  close  relationship  with  the 
word  - the  first  of  these  sacramental  acts,  able  to  bring  us  into  communion 
with  God  and  with  our  brothers  and  sisters?  If  I were  asked  that  question 
spontaneously  by  a parish  member  of  my  own  church,  by  someone  just 
beginning  to  be  ecumenically  aware,  or  by  a participant  in  an  introductory 
course  on  ecumenism,  my  immediate,  unhesitating  answer  would  be 
“yes”.  I would  then  encourage  them  to  draw  out  the  consequences  of  that 
discovery.  However,  if  I were  asked  that  question  in  a different  setting,  by 
someone  ecumenically  aware,  the  same  answer  would  be  followed  by  a 
“but”,  followed  by  a series  of  qualifications.  I believe  that  both  answers, 
in  a simplified  way,  are  indicative  of  developments  in  our  approach  to  bap- 
tism in  the  ecumenical  movement  over  recent  decades.  The  title  of  this 
presentation  is,  then,  in  its  way,  an  attempt  to  describe  the  confession  of 
“one  baptism  for  the  forgiveness  of  sins”,  and  the  current  challenge  “to 
accept  one  another”,  out  of  the  recognition  of  this  baptism  which  is 
presently  administered  in  each  one  of  our  churches.  Confession  and  chal- 
lenge: that  is,  the  ecumenical  optimism  of  some  decades  ago,  and  the 
inevitable  present  need  to  examine  the  complexity  of  the  issue. 

In  fact,  the  convergences  noted  in  BEM  have  not  prevented  recent 
Faith  and  Order  consultations  from  making  us  more  aware  of  the  com- 
plexities that  arise  when  we  approach  baptism  - and,  even  more,  when 
we  consider  the  possibility  of  moving  forward  towards  mutual  recogni- 
tion of  this  sacrament.  We  have  had  some  very  clear  presentations  of 
what  is  at  stake  in  the  present  situation,2  and  I am  indebted  to  them.  Fur- 
thermore, apart  from  recent  Faith  and  Order  consultations,  other  ecu- 
menical actors  have  approached  the  issue  and  made  their  contribution.3 

The  published  material  reveals  the  importance  that  the  confession  of 
“one  baptism”  had  in  the  early  days  of  the  ecumenical  movement.  In 
those  days  it  was  necessary  to  establish  a “firm  ground  for  communion”, 
based  on  something  deeper  than  mere  Christian  goodwill,  in  order  to  be 
able  to  move  forward.  That  was  perhaps  possible  because  the  majority  of 
those  involved  were  heirs,  in  one  way  or  another,  of  the  same  tradition, 
and  were  not  faced  with  the  immediate  demand  to  examine  deep-rooted 
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confessional  beliefs.  Now,  decades  later,  ecumenical  awareness  has 
changed,  for  various  reasons:  there  are  new  participants,  coming  from 
traditions  differing  more  from  one  another;4  there  is  a more  insistent 
demand  to  advance  towards  visible  communion;  and  there  is  the  need  to 
accept  the  possible  ecclesiological  consequences  arising  from  baptism.5 

Theological  dialogue,  after  its  study  of  particular  issues,  has  now 
enabled  us  to  have  a more  comprehensive  overview.  That  has  made  abun- 
dantly clear,  perhaps  in  a new  way,  the  difficulty  we  face  in  receiving 
convergences  and  consensus  in  the  “spiritual,  liturgical  and  theological 
universe”  of  each  confessional  tradition.  Our  experience  with  baptism 
raises  questions  such  as  the  following: 

• To  what  extent  is  it  possible  to  speak  of  one  baptism,  if  baptism  does 
not  have  the  same  meaning  for  all  or  does  not  produce  the  same  effects? 

• Is  it  possible  to  think  of  baptism  as  a bond  of  communion  while 
ignoring  its  ecclesiological  consequences  and  its  relation  to  the 
eucharist? 

And  to  these  a third  question  needs  to  be  added: 

• Is  it  possible  to  consider  a reality  such  as  baptism  without  also  con- 
sidering the  place  it  occupies  in  each  tradition,  with  its  own  inter- 
nal consistency,  as  well  as  the  nature  of  the  reality  being  adminis- 
tered? 

Obviously  these  questions  challenge  the  adequacy  of  an  approach 
that  would  be  content  with  examining  only  the  requirements  necessary 
for  the  sacrament  to  be  canonically  valid.  Here  we  come  up  against 
questions  - and  not  minor  ones  - that  enter  into  the  realm  of  ecclesiol- 
ogy,6  questions  of  how  we  understand  the  relation  between  faith  and 
sacrament  or  between  faith  and  the  church;  and,  equally  important, 
how  we  can  approach  confessional  differences  in  a consistent  and 
coherent  manner.  Many  questions  remain  to  be  answered,  and  they 
form  a large  part  of  the  Faith  and  Order  agenda!  However,  that  should 
not  prevent  us  from  making  use  of  the  insights  we  already  have  - the 
gift  already  given  and  the  faith  already  confessed  in  common7  - and 
attempt  to  take  steps  enabling  us  to  “accept  one  another  as  Christ  has 
accepted  us”. 

“We  acknowledge  one  baptism  for  the  forgiveness  of  sins”:  giving  a 
reason  for  our  faith  at  different  times 

For  the  Catholic  church,  unity  - and  the  need  to  re-establish  it  when 
it  is  injured  - is  based  on  a sacramental  reality:  all  Christians  have  been 
baptized  in  the  name  of  the  same  God,  that  is,  “in  the  name  of  the  Father, 
the  Son  and  the  Holy  Spirit”.  All  those  who  have  been  accepted  by  Christ 
in  the  waters  of  baptism,  acknowledging  that  they  have  been  favoured 
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with  the  same  gift  of  grace,  should  be  capable  of  accepting  one  another. 
By  means  of  baptism,  then,  we  are  already  living  in  a profound  commu- 
nion of  grace.  That  is  why  we  state  that  the  obligation  to  work  for  unity 
is  rooted  in  a prevenient  gift  of  God  committing  us  to  that  task.  This  bap- 
tismal fellowship  has  its  own  internal  momentum  towards  full  ecclesial 
fellowship,  because  “to  live  our  baptism  is  to  be  caught  up  in  Christ’s 
mission  of  making  all  things  one”.8  However,  for  the  Catholic  church  to 
be  able  to  make  that  affirmation,  gradual  in-depth  examination  and 
developments  have  been  necessary. 

That  is  what  leads  me  to  limit  myself  to  a presentation  of  what  the 
Catholic  church  upholds  concerning  baptism;  what  it  has  discovered  in 
the  last  forty  years;  and  how  it  has  made  room  in  its  own  life  for  its  ecu- 
menical commitment.  It  seems  important  to  me  to  examine  this  process 
at  some  length  because  I see  in  it  the  tension  between  the  confession  of 
the  faith  that  does  not  change,  and  the  need  to  respond  to  unprecedented 
situations,  just  as  it  has  been  an  unprecedented  necessity  in  the  20th  cen- 
tury to  discover  the  foundations  enabling  us  to  accept  other  Christians  as 
true  brothers  and  sisters  in  the  Lord. 

Since  the  3rd  century  - when  Western  Christian  thought  had  to  pro- 
vide a response  to  the  situation  produced  by  the  schisms  tearing  the  one 
and  only  church  apart  and  to  consider  the  resulting  consequences  - the 
Latin  church,  in  the  belief  that  baptism  is  one  and  unrepeatable,  has 
recognized  baptisms  administered  outside  its  visible  boundaries.9 
However,  because  of  the  anomaly  produced  by  the  administration  of 
baptisms  by  those  not  in  full  communion,  such  baptisms  would 
come  to  fruition  only  within  the  one  and  only  church.10  That  view, 
taken  first  by  Stephen  I and  later  by  Augustine,  thus  acknowledged  the 
primacy  of  Christ  and  the  work  of  the  Spirit  in  sacramental  acts.  It  is 
Christ  himself  who  acts  in  the  sacraments.  Thus,  when  the  church  bap- 
tizes, it  does  not  do  so  on  its  own  initiative  or  authority,  but  in  obedi- 
ence to  its  Lord.  Christ  himself,  by  instituting  baptism,  has  given  it  its 
meaning. 

Since  that  time,  and  as  a consequence  of  that  understanding,  the  Latin 
church  has  recognized  the  validity  of  all  baptisms  administered  with 
water,  by  immersion  or  affusion,  in  the  name  of  the  most  Holy  Trinity, 
and  with  the  intention  of  doing  what  the  church  does.  Since  it  is  a gift  of 
God,  irrevocable  as  are  all  God’s  gifts,  the  church’s  obedience  to  its  Lord 
is  also  consequently  expressed  in  the  belief  that  it  is  not  possible  to 
repeat  the  administration  of  this  sacrament.  There  thus  emerged  a way  of 
regarding  the  relation  between  Christ-church-sacrament  which  was  dif- 
ferent from  that  obtaining  in  the  Christian  East,  but  without  that  being, 
at  the  time,  a reason  for  breaking  fellowship.11 
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But,  apart  from  their  validity,  there  is  a second  aspect  to  all  sacra- 
ments - namely,  their  relationship  to  faith.  Since  confession  of  the  trini- 
tarian faith  is  an  expression  of  the  sum  and  substance  of  Christian  belief, 
baptism  in  the  name  of  the  Trinity  cannot  be  reduced  to  a mere  formula, 
but  is  a true  confession  of  faith  in  what  the  rite  effects  thanks  to  the 
Lord’s  promise.  Thus  the  early  church  considered  baptism  as  “the  sacra- 
ment of  faith”,  and  its  observance  was  an  irreplaceable  ecclesial  and  the- 
ological occasion.  Out  of  the  baptismal  confessions  of  faith  the  creeds 
arose  and  developed,12  finding  their  complete  expression  in  the  Nicene- 
Constantinopolitan  Creed.  In  it,  in  the  context  of  confession  of  belief  in 
the  Trinity,  in  the  third  article  concerning  the  Spirit,  Christians 
“acknowledge  one  baptism  for  the  forgiveness  of  sins”.  The  stress  here 
is  certainly  on  the  faith  of  the  church,  the  church’s  objective  faith,  which 
the  candidates  for  baptism  are  making  their  own.13  This  emphasis  was  to 
become  more  pronounced  in  the  case  of  the  baptism  of  infants. 

A third  feature,  related  to  the  foregoing,  is  that  baptism  introduces 
the  one  baptized  into  the  full  life  of  the  community  of  the  church.  In 
practice  this  found  full  expression  in  the  community’s  observance  of  the 
paschal  vigil.  In  subsequent  centuries  in  the  Latin  church,  this  has  been 
easier  to  demonstrate  in  the  administration  of  baptism  to  adults. 

As  we  examine  past  centuries,  it  is  worthwhile  to  ask  this  question: 
Have  these  implications  of  baptism,  taken  as  normative  in  the  Western 
church,  always  been  able  to  provide  an  adequate  response  to  situations 
arising  in  the  history  of  the  church?  In  the  light  of  the  reactions  pro- 
duced, my  impression  would  be  that  they  have  not.  Although  we  all 
know  that  in  the  reality  of  the  Christian  life  there  are  variations  and  sen- 
sitivities in  every  age,  there  is  always  the  risk  of  a gap  developing 
between  what  is  believed  and  the  way  in  which  it  is  lived  out  at  any  given 
moment.  It  does  however  seem  clear  to  me  that,  while  in  the  past  the 
attempt  has  been  made  to  respond  to  concrete  situations,  it  has  not 
proved  possible  to  foresee  all  the  demands  that  new,  unprecedented  situ- 
ations would  make  of  us,  perhaps  making  it  necessary  to  draw  out  other 
aspects  implicit  in  baptism. 

I have  stated  that  the  reality  of  a sacrament  cannot  be  seen  as  lying 
exclusively  in  its  validity,  that  it  is  necessary  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  rite 
itself  produces  certain  effects  and  that  they  have  consequences.  More- 
over, in  the  context  of  a divided  Christendom,  if  the  relationship  sacra- 
ment-faith-church is  understood  differently  in  each  confessional  tradi- 
tion, is  it  possible  to  have  the  same  understanding  of  that  relationship, 
with  the  same  consequences,  when  Christians  are  living  in  a situation  of 
explicit  rejection  of  communion,  or  when  they  are  committed  to  the  jour- 
ney towards  a reunited  church?  For  the  Catholic  church,  the  ability  to 
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distinguish  between  such  different  situations  has  been  decisive.14  Those 
who  have  studied  the  theology  of  baptism  and  attempted  to  make  space 
theologically  for  ecumenical  openness  have  contributed  to  this  process.15 

In  the  teachings  of  the  Second  Vatican  Council,  those  who  have 
passed  through  the  waters  of  baptism  have  been  incorporated  into  Christ 
and  his  church16  and  regenerated  to  participate  in  the  divine  life.  Because 
they  have  been  baptized  into  the  one  single  body17  a sacramental  bond, 
a unity  in  grace,  has  been  formed  between  them.  This  oneness  transcends 
the  visible  boundaries  of  the  Catholic  church  and  embraces  all  Christians 
since,  despite  divisions,  “a  real  but  imperfect  communion”  is  recognized 
among  all  the  baptized.18  Thus  the  Council  does  not  only  recognize  the 
validity  of  baptism  administered  in  other  Christian  communities,  but  it 
also  maintains  that  this  sacrament  produces  all  its  fruits  and  is  a source 
of  grace.  This  recognition  is  not  limited  to  Christians  as  individuals,  but 
entails  ecclesiological  consequences : it  is  within  their  own  communities 
that  other  Christians  have  been  incorporated  into  Christ.  That  is  why  the 
Catholic  church  accords  such  great  importance  to  baptism  when  it 
engages  in  ecumenical  debate,  and  why  it  cherishes  well-founded  hopes 
for  an  explicit  recognition  of  it.19 

The  two  stages  and  developments  mentioned  above  show  how  the 
church’s  thinking  on  baptism  has  been  conditioned  by  the  need  to  respond 
to  particular  situations.  The  confession  of  faith  is  thus  understood  in  the 
tradition  of  the  church  as  a living,  dynamic  reality.  The  need  to  give  “a  rea- 
son for  our  hope”  is  not  limited  to  making  responses  that  may  be  true  in 
themselves,  but  whose  initial  formulation  was  perhaps  a response  to  a dif- 
ferent situation  not  totally  equivalent  to  the  present  one.  As  a Roman 
Catholic  forty  years  after  the  decree  Unitatis  Redinteg ratio,  this  leads  me 
to  examine  the  two  aims  which  the  decree  proposes  for  ecumenical  dia- 
logue: to  study  doctrinal  questions  on  which  there  are  divergences,20  and 
to  examine  our  “own  faithfulness  to  Christ’s  will  for  the  church”,  which 
allows  us  to  “undertake  with  vigour  the  task  of  renewal  and  reform”.21 
This  enables  us  to  speak  of  dialogue  as  “a  dialogue  of  conversion”.22 

In  examining  our  own  faithfulness,  which  invites  us  to  renewal,  and 
in  an  attempt  to  face  some  of  the  challenges  coming  from  other  confes- 
sional traditions,23 1 feel  it  important  that  we  do  not  avoid  two  questions. 
First,  what  is  the  ecclesiological  significance  of  baptism  being  one  and 
unrepeatable,  especially  when  the  recognition  of  the  communion  con- 
ferred in  baptism  does  not  lead  on  to  eucharistic  communion?  And  sec- 
ond, what  is  the  significance  of  baptism  as  one  and  unrepeatable,  as  a 
“sacrament  of  faith”,  in  our  present  situation  as  divided  Christians?  I 
shall  now  attempt  a response  to  both  questions,  inspired  by  the  thinking 
of  J.-M.  R.  Tillard24  and  as  a tribute  to  his  memory. 
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“For  we  were  all  baptized  by  one  Spirit  into  one  body”  (1  Cor.  12:13) 

In  baptism,  God  continues  to  give  God’s  grace  and  to  justify  sepa- 
rated believers.  Catholics,  who  for  generations  had  been  taught  a partic- 
ular understanding  of  the  adage  “outside  the  church  there  is  no  salva- 
tion” - an  understanding  in  which  a particular  image  of  the  church  was 
determinative  - have  had  to  make  important  distinctions.  It  is  not  possi- 
ble to  state  without  qualification  that  oneness  in  grace  requires  the 
restoration  of  visible  unity.  If  we  were  to  make  such  a statement  the  exis- 
tence of  the  one  and  only  church,  preserved  by  God’s  faithfulness,  would 
remain  hidden,  always  living,  despite  the  sin  of  division.  What  is  correct 
to  state  is  that  visible  unity  will  be  achieved  only  in  the  measure  that  the 
oneness  of  grace,  still  present  (at  least  in  its  essential  basis)  as  the  effect 
of  baptism,  will  have  produced  all  its  fruits.  That  will  only  be  possible  if 
there  is  a real  commitment  by  the  churches  to  the  demands  of  baptism. 

While  it  is  correct  that  oneness  is  the  gracious  gift  of  the  Spirit,  it  is 
necessary  to  specify  that  this  grace  continues  to  be  offered  in  baptism  by 
the  divided  people  of  God.25  Now,  in  Catholic  understanding,  baptism  is 
in  itself 

a beginning...  wholly  directed  towards  the  acquiring  of  fullness  of  life  in 
Christ.  Baptism  is  thus  ordained  towards  a complete  profession  of  faith,  a 
complete  incorporation  into  the  system  of  salvation...  and  finally  towards  a 
complete  integration  into  eucharistic  communion.26 

In  that  perspective,  in  the  present  situation  we  Christians  are  already  liv- 
ing in  communion  with  one  another  - but  not  yet  in  full  communion. 
While  it  is  certain  that  the  grace  of  God  is  always  active,  and  that  the  one 
church  exists  by  that  grace,  it  is  also  certain  that,  historically  and  visibly, 
the  church  does  not  appear  as  one  in  the  eyes  of  the  world.  All  Christians 
suffer  from  the  sin  of  division.  Even  the  Catholic  church,  despite  its 
belief  that  it  enjoys  the  fullness  of  the  means  of  salvation,  finds  itself 
limited  in  the  expression  of  its  catholicity.27  It  is  thus  necessary  to  make 
manifest,  visibly,  the  one  church  in  one  single  church.  The  conversion  of 
the  churches  to  the  cause  of  unity  has  arisen  out  of  the  irrevocable  gift  of 
God’s  grace.  It  is  thus  important  for  Christians  to  be  able  to  experience 
this  as  an  evangelical  call  arising  from  the  church’s  inner  being.  A first 
response  to  this  call  is  becoming  aware  that  the  grace  of  God  is  con- 
stantly at  work,  and  thus  becoming  able  to  recognize  the  implications  of 
the  gift  of  baptism  in  each  and  every  Christian.  This  vision  enables  us  to 
see  how  the  divided  church  remains  the  object  of  God’s  grace  and  how 
it  includes  all  the  baptized  in  one  dynamic  whole. 

This  experience,  while  it  is  to  be  welcomed  with  praise  and  adora- 
tion, demands  that  we  strengthen  our  desire  to  overcome  the  obstacles 
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set  up  by  the  churches  to  the  grace  of  oneness.  These  obstacles  prevent 
us  from  moving  on  from  oneness  to  unity.  For  while,  in  the  Catholic  per- 
spective, the  one  church  does  find  sacramental  expression  in  the  one 
single  baptism,  that  one  church  cannot  yet  find  such  expression  in  one 
single  eucharist.28  We  must  celebrate  our  already  existing  oneness:  but 
we  can  only  desire  and  prepare  for  unity. 

A “yes”  to  God  that  unites  all  believers 

In  the  gift  of  God  conveyed  in  baptism,  the  churches  have  a further 
constant  point  of  oneness  which  comes  out  of  themselves  and  is  a 
response:  namely,  faith.  Through  baptism  each  Christian  becomes  a 
member  of  the  one  church  by  the  grace  of  the  Holy  Sprit  of  God,  and  the 
response  of  faith.  That  statement  also  requires  qualification.  This  “yes” 
of  faith,  spoken  in  baptism,  which  makes  us  members  of  Christ  and  of 
the  one  church,  is  a universal  “yes”.  It  is  a “yes”  spoken  through  the 
Holy  Spirit  to  the  inner  core  of  the  gospel:  God’s  offer  of  salvation  in 
Jesus  Christ  crucified  and  risen.  This  “yes”  incorporates  us  into  the  one 
church.  Each  one  of  our  communities,  in  its  pastoral  and  liturgical  life, 
strives  to  keep  its  faithful  under  the  seal  of  this  baptismal  “yes”.  The  Sec- 
ond Vatican  Council  recognized  that  the  “elements  and  endowments 
which  together  go  to  build  up  and  give  life  to  the  church  itself  can  exist 
outside  the  visible  boundaries  of  the  Catholic  church”,  and  “in  ways  that 
vary  according  to  the  condition  of  each  church  or  community...  can  truly 
engender  a life  of  grace”.  In  recognizing  this,  it  was  acknowledging  that 
these  communities  “can  aptly  give  access  to  the  communion  of  salva- 
tion”.29 

That  means  that,  for  a Catholic,  a baptized  person  is  not  saved  despite 
being  Orthodox,  Anglican,  Lutheran,  Reformed  or  Methodist,  but 
through  being  Orthodox,  Anglican,  Lutheran,  Reformed  or  Methodist.  It 
is  in  that  particular  Christian  community  that  the  “yes”  of  faith  has  been 
spoken.30  The  separated  parts  of  the  one  church  are,  despite  the  sin  of 
Christians,  at  the  service  of  the  one  mystery  of  salvation.  By  the  grace  of 
God,  they  are  communities  of  faith  that  freely  accept  God’s  plan  and  pur- 
pose. In  communion  with  the  initiative  of  God,  this  “yes”  of  faith 
explains  the  enduring  nature  of  the  one  church.  But  for  that  “yes”,  the 
church  of  God  would  disappear  from  human  history.  Thus,  despite  divi- 
sions and  mutual  condemnations,  all  communities  of  the  baptized  with  a 
true  baptism  are  in  communion,  in  this  “yes”  of  faith.  This  fundamental 
act  goes  beyond  verbal  formulations,  even  those  of  the  baptismal  creeds, 
which  are  an  intelligible  expression  of  the  content  of  revelation,  because 
the  “yes”  of  faith  goes  beyond  ideas  and  images  and  reaches  out  to  God 
in  the  Holy  Spirit. 
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However:  a “yes”  directed  towards  God  and  marked  historically  by 
division 

However,  in  addition  to  this  unifying,  divinely  inspired  and  transcen- 
dent “yes”  which  brings  us  into  communion  with  Christ  and  into  his 
body,  another  “yes”  intervenes,  causing  division  and  schism.  This  sec- 
ond “yes”  is  a response  to  the  particular  interpretations  of  the  given  rev- 
elation in  the  form  of  confessions,  doctrines  and  theological  traditions  - 
a whole  range  of  phenomena  that  are  the  source  or  occasion  of  division 
in  the  one  church  of  God.  This  “yes”  gives  rise  to  confessional  groups 
because,  according  to  whether  a particular  point  is  confessed  or  rejected, 
the  communion  of  faith  with  one  or  another  confession  is  maintained  or 
broken. 

Thus  some  become  schismatics  in  the  eyes  of  other  Christians.  The 
divinely  inspired  “yes”  incorporating  believers  into  the  one  body  of 
Christ  finds  expression,  through  the  sin  of  Christians,  in  a confessional 
“yes”,  including  them  in  one  of  the  separated  parts  of  the  wounded 
body  of  Christ.  This  is  because  when  we  are  received  in  baptism,  we 
are  not  incorporated  into  the  church  of  Christ  invisibly:  for  it  is  the 
nature  of  a sacrament  to  be  a sign,  a visible  reality.  We  are  incorporated 
into  the  church  through  the  concrete  Christian  community  in  which  the 
sacrament  is  administered.  In  other  words,  through  baptism  we  become 
Christians  who  are  also  Catholic,  Orthodox,  Anglican  or  whatever.  The 
first  “yes”  enables  us  to  receive  the  reality  of  grace  common  to  all 
Christians,  but  the  second  “yes”  leads  to  a perpetuation  of  the  signs  of 
division. 

Is  it  possible  to  be  faithful  to  the  obligations  of  baptism  without 
mutual  recognition  of  baptism? 

From  what  I have  attempted  to  present,  the  ecumenical  challenge  is 
basically  to  reach  an  attitude  of  openness  of  mind  and  heart  to  one 
another,  based  on  the  first  baptismal  “yes”.  J.-M.R.  Tillard  maintained 
that  this  was  a change  of  attitude  in  two  stages.31  The  first  stage  is  one  of 
challenge , because  faithfulness  to  what  God  truly  intended  and 
attempted  to  ask  of  humankind  is  questioned  in  the  eyes  of  the  world.  It 
is  thus  essential  for  Christian  communities  to  be  more  motivated  by  a 
desire  for  the  truth  than  by  closed,  passionate  fixation  on  their  own  con- 
fessional traditions.  The  confessional  “yes”  must  not  be  allowed  to 
betray  or  hide  the  essential  intention  or  content  of  the  first  “yes”.32  Such 
a conversion  to  the  primacy  of  evangelical  truth  requires  theological 
work  and  a total  change  of  attitude  on  the  part  of  believers.  Frank  open- 
ness to  the  demand  of  evangelical  truth  is  necessary  - something  which 
is  difficult  apart  from  truly  contemplative  prayer. 
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After  that  stage,  there  is  a second:  one  of  confidence  in  the  sincerity 
of  other  communities.  At  this  stage  it  is  demanded  of  them  a sufficient 
assurance  that  the  essential  intention  and  content  of  the  first  baptismal 
“yes”  are  maintained.  This  will  be  their  recognition  of  the  transcendent 
word  of  God  within  the  words  conveying  it. 

This  recognition  of  the  faithfulness  of  God’s  grace,  and  a conversion 
to  the  demands  of  baptismal  faith,  allow  us  to  conceive  of  the  re-estab- 
lishment of  communion  as  a requirement  to  be  fulfilled  in  the  presence 
of  God.  The  search  for  unity  is  thus  a growing  in  common  by  all  Chris- 
tians. What  is  at  stake  are  God’s  plan  and  the  deepest  needs  of 
humankind. 

The  unity  of  all  divided  humanity  is  the  will  of  God.  For  this  reason  he  sent 
his  Son,  so  that  by  dying  and  rising  for  us  he  might  bestow  on  us  the  Spirit  of 
love.  On  the  eve  of  his  sacrifice  on  the  cross,  Jesus  himself  prayed  to  the 
Father  for  his  disciples  and  for  all  those  who  believe  in  him,  that  they  might 
be  one,  a living  communion.  This  is  the  basis  not  only  of  the  duty,  but  also  of 
the  responsibility  before  God  and  his  plan,  which  falls  to  those  who  through 
baptism  become  members  of  the  body  of  Christ,  a body  in  which  the  fullness 
of  reconciliation  and  communion  must  be  made  present.  How  is  it  possible  to 
remain  divided,  if  we  have  been  “buried”  through  baptism  in  the  Lord’s  death, 
in  the  very  act  by  which  God,  through  the  death  of  his  Son,  has  broken  down 
the  walls  of  division?33 

The  journey  towards  mutual  recognition  of  baptism  is  one  step 
towards  full  reconciliation  and  communion,  and  a way  of  demonstrating 
our  ability  to  take  up  the  challenge  to  “accept  one  another  just  as  Christ 
has  accepted  us  in  order  to  bring  praise  to  God”  (cf.  Rom.  15:7). 
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in  fellowship  in  a reform  which  is  continuous  and  carried  out  in  the  light  of  the  apostolic 
Tradition  is  certainly,  in  the  present  circumstances  of  Christians,  one  of  the  distinctive  and 
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Towards  Mutual  Recognition  of  Baptism 
in  the  Japanese  Church 

PROF.  DR  KENJI  KANDA 


Malacca  in  Malaysia  is  a place  of  historic  significance  in  Japanese 
church  history.  It  was  here  450  years  ago  that  Kichijiroh,  a Japanese 
trader,  visited  a Jesuit  missionary,  St  Francis  Xavier,  and  was  subse- 
quently baptized  as  the  first  Japanese  Christian.  Through  his  encounter 
with  this  Japanese  person  St  Francis  Xavier  developed  a great  interest  in 
a Japanese  mission,  and  came  in  1549  as  the  first  missionary  to  Japan. 
Thus  it  is  especially  meaningful  to  speak  here  in  Malaysia  about  the 
understanding  and  practice  of  baptism  in  the  Japanese  context. 

Due  to  the  translation  into  Japanese  of  the  Lima  text  Baptism, 
Eucharist  and  Ministry 1 and  the  document  Becoming  a Christian:  The 
Ecumenical  Implications  of  Our  Common  Baptism ,2  ecumenical  dia- 
logue about  baptism  and  the  mutual  recognition  of  baptism  has  gradually 
developed  among  the  Japanese  churches.  In  light  of  the  previous  presen- 
tation, I would  like  to  speak  about  the  understanding  and  practice  of  bap- 
tism in  the  Japanese  context. 

From  the  perspective  of  the  United  churches 

From  the  perspective  of  the  United  churches  I would  first  like  to 
speak  about  our  experience  of  living  together  with  the  Baptist  group 
within  the  United  Church  of  Christ  in  Japan  (to  which  I belong).  The 
United  Church  of  Christ  in  Japan  (Kyodan)  consists  of  three  main 
denominations:  Methodist,  Presbyterian  and  Congregational.  The  church 
arose  in  1941  under  the  dictatorial  regime  of  that  time,  as  an  umbrella 
organization  embracing  all  the  Protestant  denominations.  The  Baptist 
church  also  belonged  to  this  union. 

After  the  second  world  war  the  Baptist  church  withdrew  from  the 
Kyodan  and  formed  its  own  church.  But  a part  of  the  Baptist  church 
remained  within  the  United  Church  (Kyodan);  and  it  still  belongs  to  the 
Kyodan,  forming  a distinct  group  within  it.  In  our  discussions,  and 
within  the  context  of  the  mutual  recognition  within  the  Kyodan,  this 
Baptist  group  preserves  its  distinct  tradition,  e.g.  through  its  rejection  of 
infant  baptism,  or  by  its  insistence  on  baptism  by  immersion.  The  group 
also  rejects  “re” -baptism  - although  unfortunately  that  custom  continues 
in  a small  part  of  the  Baptist  church. 
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Today  there  are  not  so  many  United  churches  worldwide  which 
incorporate  the  Baptist  tradition.  Given  this,  the  living  and  working 
together  of  the  Baptist  group  within  the  United  Church  of  Christ  in 
Japan  appears  to  be  a significant  example  of  the  mutual  recognition  of 
baptism. 

The  “Nonchurch”  (Mukyoukai) 

As  mentioned  in  the  Faith  and  Order  study  document  “One  Baptism: 
Towards  Common  Recognition  of  Christian  Initiation”,  there  are 
churches  which  are  clearly  Christian  in  their  witness  and  service,  but  in 
which  entry  into  the  Christian  community  is  effected  without  a baptismal 
ritual.  An  example  of  this  in  Japan  is  the  so-called  “Nonchurch”  (Muk- 
youkai). 

The  famous  theologian  E.  Brunner  valued  the  “Nonchurch”  very 
highly  as  an  independent  Japanese  development  within  Christendom.  It 
was  founded  in  1901  by  Kanzoh  Uchimura,  one  of  the  most  important 
Japanese  Christians.  Uchimura  as  well  as  his  students  (Yanaihara, 
Shigeru  Nanbara  and  others)  contributed  greatly  to  the  struggle  against 
fascism  and  to  the  formation  of  a democratic  society  in  Japan. 

Uchimura  founded  the  “Nonchurch”  in  the  context  of  a sharp  critique 
of  the  Western  missionaries  of  his  time,  and  on  the  basis  of  his  own  deep 
Christian  faith.  In  his  view,  what  was  important  was  not  the  visible 
church  as  an  institution  but  rather  the  invisible  church,  the  ecclesia.  Thus 
true  baptism  does  not  happen  through  water  and  within  the  visible,  insti- 
tutional church;  rather,  it  is  implanted  directly  into  the  human  heart  by 
God,  working  through  the  Holy  Spirit.  Such  a spiritual  understanding  of 
baptism  may  be  regarded  as  a kind  of  inculturation  of  baptism. 

Many  Japanese  read  the  writings  of  Uchimura  and  his  students  even 
today,  and  through  this  the  “Nonchurch”  still  retains  a significant  role  in 
Japan.  Therefore  in  the  context  of  the  mutual  recognition  of  Christian 
initiation  we  have,  I believe,  the  task  of  entering  into  dialogue  with  the 
“Nonchurch”. 

The  baptism  of  mentally  disabled  persons 

In  connection  with  infant  baptism  a number  of  Japanese  churches, 
including  the  Baptist,  have  discussed  the  baptism  of  mentally  disabled 
persons  (who  also  are  unable  to  make  their  own  confession  of  faith). 
Infant  baptism  anticipates  confirmation;  but  no  such  opportunity  for  a 
later,  personal  confession  of  faith  exists  in  the  case  of  the  baptism  of  the 
mentally  disabled.  To  be  sure,  baptism  of  the  mentally  disabled  has  long 
been  rejected  by  the  churches  on  the  grounds  that  such  persons  cannot 
make  a reasoned  confession  of  the  faith. 
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The  United  Church  of  Christ  in  Japan  has  discussed  this  theme,  and 
in  1984  formulated  its  position  on  baptism  of  the  mentally  disabled:  “We 
are  of  the  opinion  that,  as  a matter  of  principle,  the  church  should  accept 
and  baptize  such  persons.”  In  the  official  responses  to  Baptism, 
Eucharist  and  Ministry , only  a few  churches  mention  the  baptism  of  the 
mentally  disabled.  This  issue  should  be  addressed  in  connection  with  the 
text  “A  Church  of  All  and  for  All:  An  Interim  Statement”,3  which  has 
recently  been  commended  to  the  churches  for  study,  feedback  and  action 
by  the  central  committee  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches. 


NOTES 


1 Baptism,  Eucharist  and  Ministry,  Faith  and  Order  Paper  no.  Ill,  WCC,  1982. 

2 Thomas  F.  Best  and  Dagmar  Heller  eds,  Faith  and  Order  Paper  no.  184,  WCC  Publica- 
tions, 1999. 

3 See  Arne  Fritzson  and  Samuel  Kabue  eds,  Interpreting  Disability:  A Church  of  All  and  for 
All,  WCC  Publications,  2004,  pp.64-88. 


V.  FAITH  AND  ORDER  STUDY  PROGRAMMES-BAPTISM 


A Response  to  the  Thematic  Presentation 
on  Baptism 

REV.  MIRIAM  BAAR  BUSH 


As  a newcomer  to  ecumenical  dialogue  on  this  worldwide  level  I 
admit  being  intimidated  by  the  expertise  and  wisdom  of  so  many  who 
precede  me.  I see  myself  - and  my  response  - as  coming  from  one  who 
is  a learner  and  traveller  on  the  journey  towards  the  full  unity  of  the 
church  of  Jesus  Christ.  My  response  comes  not  from  scholarly  insight, 
but  from  one  who  is  a parent,  a pastor  of  a small,  diverse,  urban 
Reformed  church  in  America,  and  as  a person  who  more  and  more  rec- 
ognizes that  my  identity  as  a person  is  rooted  in  my  baptism.  My  bap- 
tism shapes  my  self-awareness  and  identity,  my  parenting,  and  my  role 
as  pastor. 

Fr  Scampini  has  shared  his  reflection  on  the  church’s  confession  of 
one  baptism  and  the  continuing  challenge  to  accept  one  another  in  recog- 
nition of  that  baptism.  He  asks,  “Is  baptism...  able  to  bring  us  into  the 
deepest  communion  with  God  and  with  our  brothers  and  sisters?”1  Gen- 
erally speaking,  we  say  “yes”  - while  the  “and  with  our  brothers  and  sis- 
ters” continues  to  be  the  challenging  task. 

Mentioned  was  the  widening  circle  of  Christians  who  affirm  that 
unity  between  Christians  is  a divine  gift  and  a divine  calling.  So  also  is 
baptism,  both  a gift  we  receive  by  grace  and  a calling  we  receive  by 
grace.  We  receive  and  recognize  the  “gift”  of  unity  and  baptism.  The 
“calling”,  however,  to  be  united  and  truly  to  accept  one  another  contin- 
ues to  require  our  faith-filled  energy  to  fulfill.  Though  great  ecumenical 
strides  have  been  accomplished,  we  continue  to  be  stuck  in  the  “yes... 
but”:  “yes”,  communion  with  God  - but  “not  quite  yet”  with  each  other. 
We  are  “already”  in  God’s  grace,  but  “not  yet”  in  that  same  gracious 
acceptance  of  one  another.  We  tend  to  want  to  correct  each  other  before 
we  encourage  one  another;  to  judge  before  we  accept. 

Statements  of  faith  tend  to  carry  more  value  than  acts  of  faith.  More 
often  we  continue  to  live  under  the  letter  of  the  law  rather  than  by  grace. 
We  long  for  the  “paradise  regained”,  yet  continue  to  operate  from  the 
perspective  of  the  fallen  state  of  humanity.  We  believe  that  “in  Christ, 
there  is  a new  creation;  everything  has  become  new”  (2  Cor.  5:17),  but 
still  live  in  old  ways.  I wonder  if  affirming  our  baptism,  being  made  new 
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in  Christ,  we  could  operate  simply  on  the  basis  of  God’s  “yes”,  perhaps 
daring  to  get  rid  of  the  “but...”.  I wonder  if  God’s  “yes”  could  be  our  pri- 
mary mode  of  operation,  rather  than  our  continuing  to  operate  from  the 
disclaimers. 

Our  presenter  speaks  of  the  “conversion  of  the  churches  to  the  cause 
of  unity”.  That  word  “conversion”  serves  as  a good  reminder  that,  bibli- 
cally speaking,  God’s  call  to  repentance  and  conversion  was  more  often 
towards  those  within  the  household  of  faith.  It  is  the  people  of  faith,  the 
people  of  God,  Christians,  who  need  always  to  be  “turning  around” 
(metanoia)  again,  and  moving  in  God’s  way  rather  than  in  our  own  way. 
The  conversion  of  the  churches  for  unity  in  Christ  must  continue.  So 
could  we  possibly  live  in  God’s  reality  of  “yes”  as  we  recognize  our  one 
baptism,  rather  than  living  in  our  human  tendency  to  hold  higher  those 
things  that  divide  us?  Could  we  live  in  the  reality  of  God’s  gift,  plan  and 
desire  for  unity  rather  in  than  our  divisions?  Sometimes  I wonder  if  we 
willingly  choose  to  live  in  the  “not  yet”  as  an  avoidance  of  God’s 
“already”  gift  of  unity. 

Perhaps  I am  too  new,  or  naive,  to  understand  all  the  complexities 
involved  in  full  unity;  and  yet  scripture  reminds  us  to  be  “childlike”  in 
faith.  When  we  explain  things  of  faith  to  a child  we  keep  things  simple,  as 
uncomplicated  as  possible.  But  when  we  grow  up  and  put  away  our  child- 
hood definitions  we  become  complex  in  explanations  and  understandings, 
often  losing  our  childlike  faith.  Perhaps  a little  more  basic,  simple,  child- 
like faith  as  Jesus  directed  might  help  the  church  to  follow  through  from 
the  acceptance  of  God’s  “yes”  in  our  one  baptism  to  accepting  one 
another,  as  Christ  has  accepted  us,  in  the  fullness  of  our  communion. 

Some  years  ago  several  elementary-aged,  baptized  children  in  our 
local  church  challenged  the  tradition  and  liturgy  of  our  book  of  church 
order,  causing  church  leaders  to  re-examine  what  our  baptism  and  mem- 
bership as  the  body  of  Christ  means.  Their  simple,  naive,  childlike  faith 
and  questions  reshaped  our  practice.  Although  the  original  question  of 
the  children  concerned  who  could,  and  who  could  not,  participate  in  holy 
communion,  the  essence  of  the  issue  resided  in  our  baptismal  under- 
standing. In  our  liturgy  the  “invitation”  to  the  sacrament  states,  “All  who 
have  confessed  their  faith  in  Christ  and  are  members  of  a Christian 
church  are  welcomed  at  the  Lord’s  table.”  These  baptized  children  had 
been  taught  that  they  were  members  of  the  church,  and  so  they  were. 
They  believed  that.  They  also  knew  that  daily  they  confessed  their  faith 
in  Jesus  as  their  friend,  their  Lord,  and  their  Saviour.  Why,  then,  were 
they  not  allowed  to  participate  at  the  table? 

And  so  they  approached  the  church  leaders  to  ask  why  it  was  that, 
though  they  were  members  of  the  church  and  confessed  Jesus  as  Lord 
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and  Saviour,  they  could  not  participate  in  holy  communion.  In  their 
childlike,  uncomplicated  way  they  recognized  that  their  baptism  meant 
they  were  part  of  the  church,  they  were  members  just  like  everyone  else. 
Why  would  we  not  accept  them  as  Christ  had  accepted  them,  and  recog- 
nize their  full  participation  in  the  life  of  the  body  of  Christ?  Why  would 
we  keep  them  from  fuller  participation  in  the  church  since  in  baptism 
they  were  not  “half’  members  of  the  body  of  Christ,  but  “full”  members 
of  the  church? 

I share  this  story  not  to  leap  to  the  discussion  of  the  sacrament  of  the 
table,  but  to  emphasize  again  that  our  one  baptism,  which  unites  us  to 
Christ  and  to  one  another,  is  foundational  to  accepting  one  another  fully 
as  Christ  has  accepted  each  of  us.  The  children’s  recognition  and  affir- 
mation of  their  baptism  set  us  all  on  a journey  of  deeper  unity,  as  it  dis- 
solved my  church’s  notions  of  “yes.. .but”.  We  could  only  say  “yes”.  The 
gift  of  unity,  the  gift  of  baptism,  the  gift  of  God’s  “yes”,  needs  to  take 
precedence  over  our  various  complexities. 

Could  we  as  Christians  come  together  as  children  with  our  primary 
attention  on  God’s  “yes”,  based  simply  on  Christ’s  acceptance  of  each 
one  of  us?  If  Christ  has  accepted  us  and  welcomed  us  without  a list  of 
conditions,  how  can  we  not  accept  one  another?  Are  we  greater  than  He? 
Perhaps  our  question  needs  to  be,  is  Christ’s  acceptance  enough?  Is 
God’s  “yes”  enough?  But  I,  for  one,  am  not  willing  to  act  as  judge 
regarding  God’s  abilities. 

The  welcome,  or  the  accepting  of  one  another,  is  spoken  in  Romans 
15:7  as  an  imperative,  a command.  The  verb  implies  an  action  both  of 
giving  and  receiving  acceptance.  Scripture  does  not  make  it  an  optional 
activity.  The  Greek  language  implies  that  Christ’s  acceptance  is  a “done 
deal”,  not  a hesitant  consideration  or  an  ongoing  process.  His  acceptance 
is  final.  To  “accept  one  another  as  Christ  has  accepted  us”  does  not  seem 
to  allow  room  for  years  of  debate  and  negotiation,  but  only  for  an  on- 
going practice  of  giving  and  receiving  that  acceptance. 

Dare  we  require  more  of  each  other  than  Christ  requires  of  us?  The 
preceding  chapter,  Romans  14,  is  full  of  admonition  to  cease  from  judg- 
mental behaviour  over  differing  ways  of  practising  the  Christian  faith. 
Then  we  read,  “May  the  God  of  steadfastness  and  encouragement  grant 
you  to  live  in  harmony  with  one  another...  so  that  you  may  with  one 
voice  glorify  God...  welcome  one  another,  therefore,  [without  judgment] 
as  Christ  has  welcomed  you...”  (Rom.  15:5-7).  This  is  done  for  the 
praise,  or  the  glory,  of  God.  Another  translation  for  “the  glory  of  God” 
might  be,  for  “the  revealed  presence  of  God”:  When  we  accept  one 
another  in  the  same  way  Christ  has  accepted  us,  could  it  be  that  the  very 
presence  of  God  is  seen,  that  is,  revealed  in  our  midst? 
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Our  creeds  and  confessions,  our  traditions  and  practices  are  faithful 
witnesses  throughout  history  and  serve  as  our  guides.  We  need  them. 
However,  if  we  are  to  have  an  open  mind  and  heart  towards  one  another, 
if  we  are  to  accept  one  another  as  Christ  has  accepted  us,  and  welcome 
one  another  as  Christ  has  welcomed  us,  then  we  must  - even  while  valu- 
ing them  - subject  those  things  that  divide  us  to  the  precedence  of  God’s 
“yes”.  An  attitude  of  openness  of  mind  and  heart  would  seem  to  require 
that  we  try  to  have  the  same  mind  that  was  in  Christ,  Christ  who  emp- 
tied himself,  becoming  the  least,  in  order  to  be  obedient  to  God’s  “yes” 
(Phil.  2).  Indeed,  as  was  said  in  Fr  Scampini’s  presentation,  “the  ‘yes’  of 
faith  goes  beyond  ideas  and  images  and  reaches  out  to  God  in  the  Holy 
Spirit”.2 

The  ecumenical  challenge  as  shared  by  Fr  Scampini  is  for  the  church 
to  be  converted  again  to  God’s  precedence,  God’s  “yes”  that  must  super- 
sede all  our  “ifs”,  “buts”  and  “howevers”.  Indeed  God’s  “yes”  and  accep- 
tance of  us  in  Christ  require  us  to  be  “more  motivated  by  a desire  for  the 
truth  than  by  closed,  passionate  fixation  on  [our  separate]  confessional 
traditions”.  To  rise  to  the  challenge  of  placing  confidence  in  the  sincer- 
ity of  other  communities  within  the  church  is  to  put  confidence  in  God, 
trusting  that  God  is  present  there,  doing  God-work,  perhaps  in  a differ- 
ent fashion,  but  in  a divine  way.  We  can  trust  others  because  we  trust  in 
the  very  presence  of  God.  As  we  accept  one  another  in  baptism  we  bring 
glory  to  God,  and  we  recognize  the  revealed  presence  of  God  among  us. 


NOTES 

1 See  p.  1 12,  above. 

2 See  p.l  19,  above. 
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Introducing  the  Study  Document  on  Baptism 

REV.  DR  NEVILLE  CALLAM 


When  in  1982  the  Faith  and  Order  commission,  gathered  in  Lima, 
Peru,  unanimously  adopted  the  convergence  statement  on  Baptism, 
Eucharist  and  Ministry  (BEM),1  members  were  aware  of  the  “remark- 
able degree  of  agreement”2  already  achieved  around  the  issue  of  bap- 
tism. They  knew,  however,  that  what  had  been  achieved  was  a conver- 
gence, not  a consensus.  Fully  aware  of  this,  the  authors  of  the  preface  to 
BEM  looked  forward  to  the  consensus  yet  to  be  reached.  “Full  consen- 
sus can...  be  proclaimed”,  they  said,  only  “after  the  churches  reach  the 
point  of  living  and  acting  together  in  unity.”3 

The  process  leading  to  published  responses  to  BEM4  revealed  that 
much  work  remains  to  be  done  towards  the  realization  of  the  consensus 
which  bilateral  and  multilateral  church  dialogues  have  been  seeking  to 
achieve.  Yet  there  has  been  a growing  awareness  of  the  fact  that,  because 
Christians  have  been  incorporated  into  the  crucified  and  glorified  Christ, 
not  even  centuries  of  division  can  separate  the  churches  from  one 
another.5 

Reflecting  on  the  progress  of  the  work  towards  visible  church  unity, 
delegates  to  the  seventh  assembly  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches, 
held  in  Canberra,  Australia,  in  1991,  agreed  that  “churches  have  failed  to 
draw  the  consequences  for  their  life  from  the  degree  of  communion  they 
have  already  experienced  and  the  agreements  already  achieved.  They 
have  remained  satisfied  to  co-exist  in  division.”6  Drawing  upon  BEM, 
the  text  entitled  “One  Baptism:  Towards  Mutual  Recognition  of  Christ- 
ian Initiation”,7  reaffirms  the  convergence  already  achieved.  It  also 
probes  areas  where  full  agreement  has  not  been  achieved,  as  a contribu- 
tion to  the  process  leading  to  the  visible  unity  of  the  church. 

The  aim  of  the  text 

Regarding  baptism  as  “the  event,  unique  and  unrepeatable,  by  which 
Christ  claims  his  followers  and  makes  them  his  own”  (§1),  the  “One 
Baptism”  text  issues  a compelling  invitation  to  the  churches  to  consider 
baptism  into  Christ  as  constituting  “a  call  to  the  churches  to  overcome 
their  divisions  and  visibly  manifest  their  fellowship”  (§1).  The  text  calls 
the  churches  both  to  make  the  mutual  recognition  of  baptism  a feature  of 
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their  life,  and  to  discern  and  live  out  the  full  implications  of  this  recog- 
nition. To  this  end,  the  text  seeks  to: 

- clarify  what  mutual  recognition  of  baptism  means; 

- identify  some  of  the  implications  of  such  mutual  recognition; 

- elucidate  some  issues  that  prevent  mutual  recognition. 

The  hope  is  that,  if  it  is  generally  agreed  that  “all  Christians  who  have 
received  their  baptism  into  the  one  church  have  also  received  a radical 
calling  from  God  to  communion  with  all  the  baptized”,  the  churches  will 
regard  this  as  an  invitation  to  “renewed  efforts  towards  full  ecclesial 
union,  in  order  that  the  unity  which  Christ  has  forged  among  all  Chris- 
tians through  the  waters  of  baptism  may  find  its  realization  at  his  one 
table”  (§85). 

The  nature  of  mutual  recognition  of  baptism 

The  “One  Baptism”  text  probes  the  nature  of  the  “mutual  recogni- 
tion” of  baptism,  conceiving  this  in  terms  of  churches  acknowledging 
“an  already-existing  quality,  identity  or  status  that  it  has  discerned  in 
another”  (§11).  Acknowledging  that  mutual  recognition  is  variously 
understood,  the  “One  Baptism”  text  identifies  three  essential  dimensions 
of  mutual  recognition,  namely: 

- Christians  recognizing  one  another  as  Christians; 

- churches  recognizing  the  baptism  of  persons  seeking  entrance  into 
their  community,  and  coming  from  another  ecclesial  community  in 
which  they  have  already  been  baptized;  and 

- churches  recognizing  one  another  as  churches. 

For  such  mutual  recognition  to  take  place,  the  “One  Baptism”  text 
calls  for  discernment  at  various  levels,  that  is  to  say,  in  relation  to  the 
baptismal  rite,  to  the  larger  pattern  of  Christian  initiation,  and  to  the 
entire  life  and  witness  of  the  particular  Christian  community  (§14). 

In  offering  an  understanding  of  mutual  recognition,  the  text  urges  the 
need  for  agreement  on  this  fundamental  conception.  It  also  points  to  the 
urgency  of  the  need  for  the  churches’  convergence  on  ecclesiology, 
which  is  a sine  qua  non  of  full  mutual  recognition. 

The  symbolic  dimension  of  baptism 

If,  in  some  discussions  of  sacrament  and  sacramentality  in  relation  to 
baptism,  there  is  a serious  polarization  in  the  understanding  of  sacrament 
and  ordinance,  the  text  offers  a possible  way  of  dealing  with  the  sym- 
bolic dimension  of  sacrament  in  general,  and  of  baptism  in  particular.  It 
presents  a possible  way  of  reconciling  the  various  interpretations  of  the 
significance  of  baptism. 

By  focusing  on  the  liturgical  expressions  of  the  symbolic  meaning  of 
baptism,  the  “One  Baptism”  text  endeavours  to  “elucidate  the  many  the- 
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ological  realities  associated  with  baptism”  (§24).  It  affirms  both  the 
expressive  and  instrumental  understandings  of  sacraments  in  order  to 
point  both  to  the  divine  realities  which  they  express,  and  the  way  in 
which  God  uses  them  in  bringing  about  a new  reality.  Conceived  in  this 
way,  the  “One  Baptism”  text  suggests  that  these  two  approaches  to 
understanding  the  sacraments  may  be  regarded  both  as  “essential  for 
understanding  the  full  meaning  of  baptism”,  and  as  representing  “differ- 
ent starting  points  in  considering  the  interdependence  of  faith  as  an 
ongoing  process  and  a sacramental  event”  (§30). 

Baptism  and  the  baptismal  life 

In  an  effort  to  aid  the  churches’  mutual  recognition  of  baptism,  the 
“One  Baptism”  text  sets  the  liturgical  water  rite  of  baptism  within  the 
wider  context  of  Christian  initiation  and  of  the  whole  process  of  growth 
into  Christ.  The  hope  is  that,  conceived  within  the  larger  process  of  (a) 
formation  in  faith,  (b)  the  event  of  baptism,  and  (c)  continuing  formation 
in  faith,  the  churches  will  be  helped  to  discern  a “convergence  in  their 
baptismal  intentions,  if  not  always  in  their  practice”(§7). 

Acknowledging  that  many  churches  regard  the  baptismal  event  as  “a 
one-time,  unrepeatable  liturgical  rite  in  which  God  acts  and  the  Christ- 
ian faith  is  confirmed”,  the  text  notes  that  this  “one-time  ritual,  this  sin- 
gle event  reflects  and  recapitulates  the  catechumenate,  and  the  life-long 
processes  of  nurture  and  growth,  that  lead  to  and  follow  it”.  The  “One 
Baptism”  text  identifies  the  following  as  the  three  elements  constituting 
“the  pattern  of  baptismal  life”:  “formation  in  faith,  baptism  in  water,  and 
participation  in  the  life  of  the  community,  fostering  a life-long  process  of 
growth  into  Christ”  (§33). 

The  “One  Baptism”  text  urges  that  the  three  aspects  - formation  in 
faith,  water  rite  and  participation  in  community  - “may  be  discerned 
in  some  form  in  the  baptismal  practices  of  the  churches,  whatever  the 
age  of  the  person  being  baptized”.  These  aspects  are  also  reflected 
“in  the  wider  context  of  events  which  surround  the  act  of  baptism, 
and  which  mark  the  beginnings  or  early  stages  of  the  Christian  life”. 
Furthermore,  the  three  aspects  are  “reflected  in  life-long  growth  in 
Christ  into  which  the  baptized  enters  ever  more  deeply”,  such  that  “the 
way  of  discipleship  is  marked  daily  by  the  baptismal  experience  of 
dying  to  self  and  sin  and  rising  with  Christ  to  forgiveness  and  new  life” 
(§35). 

The  text  asks  whether  “the  churches  can  find  some  way  forward  in 
the  mutual  recognition  of  various  traditions”  by  considering  “the  inter- 
play of  the  three  aspects  of  the  pattern  of  baptismal  life,  and  the  manner 
in  which  they  are  enacted  in  their  lives”  (§37). 
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Baptism  and  church 

Describing  the  church  as  “the  koinonia  of  those  who  have  come  into 
faith  - who  have  been  baptized  and  who  are  witnesses  to  the  saving 
grace  of  God”,8  the  text  clearly  affirms  that  it  is  “God,  acting  through  the 
Holy  Spirit,  [who]  establishes  a lasting  relationship  with  each  and  every 
believer,  drawing  the  baptized  into  a firm  relationship  of  love  with  the 
other  members  of  the  body  of  Christ”  (§42;  cf.  §§48-50).  However,  as 
the  text  shows,  because  baptism  occurs  within  particular  communities 
with  a confessional  identity,  “it  is  the  faith  of  the  church  as  expressed  in 
that  community  in  which  a person  is  baptized  that  determines  - either 
intentionally  or  as  a matter  of  fact  - the  confessional  identity  of  the  bap- 
tized” (§52).  Because  these  communities  are  not  in  full  communion  with 
one  another,  a paradox  results,  namely,  that  “while  baptism  brings  Chris- 
tians into  the  unity  of  Christ’s  body,  which  is  one,  at  the  same  time,  the 
location  of  baptism  within  a specific  confessional  community  means  that 
the  baptized  experience  disunity  with  many  other  Christians”  (§53).9 
This  is  a challenge  needing  to  be  recognized  and  addressed.  It  points  to 
the  need  for  the  churches  to  address  ecclesiological  concerns  being 
addressed  by  Faith  and  Order.10 

In  the  context  of  an  understanding  of  baptism  as  an  act  of  entry  into  the 
church  (III  B,  §§48-53),  the  text  considers  the  issue  of  the  admission  of  the 
baptized  to  the  eucharist.  According  to  the  “One  Baptism”  text,  both  bap- 
tism and  eucharist  “realize  the  same  mystery  by  the  action  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  namely,  the  anamnesis...  of  the  paschal  events  of  Christ’s  dying  and 
rising  in  expectation  of  their  fulfilment  in  the  coming  of  the  kingdom”. 
And  both  baptism  and  eucharist  lead  to  incorporation  into  Christ  and  the 
church  (§49).  Yet,  not  all  the  baptized  are  admitted  to  the  Lord’s  table.  On 
account  of  this,  churches  are  called  upon  to  probe  how  they  maintain  “the 
intimate  and  intrinsic  link”  between  baptism  and  eucharist  (§54).  Besides, 
the  existence  of  different  understandings  of  confirmation  calls  for  urgently 
needed  dialogue  among  some  confessions  concerning  “the  place  and  role 
of  confirmation  within  the  practice  of  Christian  initiation”  (§40c).  Another 
matter  for  discussion  is  that,  even  where  there  is  mutual  recognition  of 
baptism,  some  churches  do  not  admit  to  holy  communion  members  bap- 
tized in  other  confessional  groupings.  This  is  the  result  of  the  inseparable 
link  between  ecclesiology,  baptism,  eucharist  and  ministry. 

The  text  offers  a useful  discussion  of  the  complex  relation  of  baptism 
and  church  membership.  Many  may  want  to  consider  the  suggestion  that 
the  notion  of  Christian  initiation  - understood  as  “the  process  of  conver- 
sion leading  to  conformity  to  Christ  and  participation  in  Christ-existing 
as  community”  - is  a richer  concept  than  that  of  church  membership 
(§§56-68). 
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Baptism  and  faith 

Acknowledging  the  triune  God  as  the  source  of  faith  (§60),  the  text 
elucidates  the  relation  of  the  faith  of  the  believer  both  to  God’s  initiative 
and  to  the  faith  of  the  community.  It  identifies  the  ways  in  which  the  con- 
vergence between  the  “I  believe”  of  the  individual  and  the  “We  believe” 
of  the  community  gained  expression  in  the  church  throughout  the  ages 
(§63).  The  journey  of  the  baptized  is  to  be  marked  by  growth  in  faith,  a 
process  supported  by  Christian  family  life  and  by  intentional  nurture  in 
local  churches.  It  envisages  the  full  involvement  of  all  in  the  worship  life 
of  the  congregation  (§73). 

Baptism  into  trinitarian  faith  is  said  to  create  a “living  unity”.  The 
visible  expression  of  this  unity,  which  is  said  to  transcend  geographical, 
social,  ethnic  and  temporal  boundaries,  and  which  encompasses  “the 
whole  body  of  Christ  in  all  places  and  all  times”  (§63),  is  the  goal  of  ecu- 
menical endeavours. 1 1 

Steps  towards  mutual  recognition 

The  “One  Baptism”  text  points  to  the  extent  to  which  the  mutual 
recognition  of  baptism  has  provided  a basis  for  the  churches’  increasing 
common  witness,  worship  and  service  (§74).  It  offers  in  section  V a sum- 
mary of  specific  issues  that  the  churches  are  invited  to  address  in  order 
to  further  this  mutual  recognition,  in  the  service  of  the  overall  goal  of  the 
“search  for  visible  unity”.  The  text  does  not  pretend  to  address  all  of  the 
issues  related  to  the  mutual  recognition  of  baptism,  not  least  the  relation 
of  baptism  and  salvation,  and  the  relation  of  mutual  recognition  of  bap- 
tism and  “more  effective  sharing  in  the  mission  of  God”  (§84). 12 

However,  it  is  a resource  that  the  Spirit  may  use  to  advance  our 
progress  towards  a fundamental  goal  of  the  ecumenical  movement.  By 
engaging  with  the  practical  suggestions  affirmed  in  the  appendix13  to  the 
text,  churches  may  be  led  to  move  from  the  biblical  affirmation  of  one 
baptism  to  the  actual  mutual  recognition  of  baptism  - and  its  implica- 
tions. 


NOTES 

1 Faith  and  Order  Paper  No.  Ill,  WCC,  1982. 

2 See  the  preface  to  BEM,  p.ix. 

3 BEM,  p.ix.  Consensus  is  understood  as  “that  experience  of  life  and  articulation  of  faith 
necessary  to  realize  and  maintain  the  church’s  visible  unity”,  p.ix. 

4 See  the  churches’  responses  published  in  six  volumes,  Churches  Respond  to  BEM,  Max 
Thurian  ed.,  Faith  and  Order  Papers  nos  129,  132,  135,  137,  143,  144,  WCC,  1986-88,  as 
well  as  Baptism,  Eucharist  and  Ministry  1982-1990:  Report  on  the  Process  and 
Responses,  Faith  and  Order  Paper  no.  149,  WCC  Publications,  1990. 
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5 See  Becoming  a Christian:  The  Ecumenical  Implications  of  Our  Common  Baptism,  Faith 
and  Order  Paper  no.  184,  Thomas  Best  and  Dagmar  Heller  eds,  WCC  Publications,  1999, 
P-3. 

6 See  the  Declaration  on  “The  Unity  of  the  Church  as  Koinonia:  Gift  and  Calling”,  in 
Michael  Kinnamon  ed.,  Signs  of  the  Spirit:  Official  Report  of  the  Seventh  Assembly,  Can- 
berra, WCC  Publications,  1991,  pp.  172-74.  The  statement  on  the  unity  of  the  church  is 
reproduced  in  many  places,  e.g.  Documentary  History  of  Faith  and  Order,  1963-1993, 
Faith  and  Order  Paper  no.  159,  Gunther  Gassmann  ed.,  WCC  Publications,  1993,  pp.3-5. 

7 Hereafter  referred  to  as  the  “One  Baptism”  text,  or  simply  “the  text”.  References  are  given 
by  paragraph  number(s)  (§,§§). 

8 Cf.  The  Nature  and  Purpose  of  the  Church:  A Stage  on  the  Way  to  a Common  Statement, 
Faith  and  Order  Paper  no.  181,  WCC,  1998,  §§9-13,48-60. 

9 Perhaps  more  churches  need  to  mine  the  treasures  in  the  apostolic  faith  study.  See  Con- 
fessing the  One  Faith:  An  Ecumenical  Explication  of  the  Apostolic  Faith  as  It  Is  Confessed 
in  the  Nicene-Constantinopolitan  Creed  (381),  Faith  and  Order  Paper  no.  153,  WCC  Pub- 
lications, 1991. 

10  The  ecclesiology  study  has  the  aim  of  serving  the  churches’  goal  of  working  towards  such 
convergence  on  the  nature  and  purpose  of  the  church  as  will  enable  them  to  recognize 
church  in  themselves  and  in  each  other. 

11  See,  for  example,  “Ethnic  Identity,  National  Identity  and  the  Search  for  the  Unity  of  the 
Church”,  in  Minutes  of  the  Meeting  of  the  Faith  and  Order  Standing  Commission,  9-16 
Jan.  2002,  Gazzada,  Italy,  Faith  and  Order  Paper  no.  191,  WCC,  2002,  pp.64-69.  See  also 
the  work  being  undertaken  in  relation  to  theological  anthropology,  pp.69-71. 

12  Further  consideration  may  be  given  to  the  relation  of  baptism  and  ethics.  A promising  start 
to  this  matter  in  a multilateral  ecumenical  context  was  made  at  Faverges  in  1997.  See 
Vigen  Guroian,  “On  Baptism  and  the  Spirit:  The  Ethical  Significance  of  the  Marks  of  the 
Church”,  in  Becoming  a Christian,  pp.65-73.  From  the  report  of  the  Faverges  consultation 
see  also  section  IV,  “Baptism  and  ethics”,  §§43-65,  in  Becoming  a Christian,  pp.88-95. 

13  These  are  taken  from  the  report  of  the  Faverges  consultation,  see  Becoming  a Christian, 
§§25-27,  pp.81-83. 
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A Response  to  the  Study  Document 

RT  REV.  DR  S.  TILEWA  JOHNSON 


It  is  a pleasure  and  privilege  to  participate  in  the  global  ecumenical 
discussions  on  baptism  and  Christian  initiation,  with  particular  reference 
to  issues  raised  in  the  document  “One  Baptism:  Towards  Mutual  Recog- 
nition of  Christian  Initiation”.  My  reflection  on  this  subject  is  naturally 
from  a West  African  context  and  Anglican  tradition.  More  specifically, 
The  Gambia  - the  country  of  my  birth  - has  evolved  a minority  church 
in  a population  that  is  predominantly  Muslim. 

Baptism  in  context 

Within  the  Anglican  Christian  community,  infant  baptism  is  the 
norm.  Otherwise,  baptism  is  performed  for  an  adult  when  they  convert 
from  another  faith.  Baptism  is  seen  as  a clear  sign  that  this  person  is  of 
the  Christian  faith.  Infant  baptism  is  seen  as  a part  of  the  rite  of  initia- 
tion, to  be  concluded  by  the  laying-on  of  hands  at  confirmation.  Confir- 
mation coincides  with  the  rite  of  passage  to  adulthood,  and  is  of  great 
significance  within  the  community  and  a time  of  great  celebration.  The 
young  people  subsequently  feel  that  they  are  full,  and  adult,  members  of 
the  church  community. 

The  water  of  baptism  is  significant  and  symbolic.  It  is  the  outward 
sign  of  the  cleansing  from  sin,  and  a powerful  and  clear  symbol  in  the 
West  African  context:  water  is  used  at  birth,  through  life  to  revive  and 
cleanse,  and  at  death  to  prepare  the  dead  for  burial.  In  a context  where 
there  can  be  situations  of  drought,  the  critical  nature  of  water  for  life  is 
very  real  to  the  community.  With  regard  to  the  mode  of  baptism,  both 
sprinkling  and  immersion  speak  equally  powerfully,  but  perhaps  more 
so  immersion.  To  the  community  of  the  baptized  this  clearly  signifies 
being  buried  and  rising  again  with  Christ.  As  Anglicans  we  follow  the 
belief  of  the  sacramental  presence  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  rite  of  bap- 
tism. 

Traditionally,  many  West  African  Christians  practise  an  “eighth-day 
ceremony”  or  “out-dooring”  of  a new  bom  baby.  This  ceremony  is 
known  as  komodo  or  komojade  in  Yoruba.  This  goes  back  to  the  days 
when  mother  and  child  did  not  leave  the  house  in  which  the  baby  was 
delivered  until  seven  days  had  passed.  On  the  eighth  day  the  child  is 
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named  amid  joyous  celebration.  The  baby  is  carried  by  an  elderly 
female  relative  to  key  places  - such  as  the  market,  the  church,  the  school 
and  the  town  centre  ( bantaba ) - to  introduce  the  infant  to  places  to 
which  he  or  she  will  be  going  later  in  life.  Having  been  “out-doored”  the 
child  is  brought  back  to  the  family  compound  and  named  (the  name  is 
significant,  usually  comprising  the  name  of  a relative,  a biblical  name 
and  a traditional  name  - which  always  has  a particular  and  relevant 
meaning).  The  names  place  and  identify  the  child  within  the  ongoing 
family  in  that  community,  within  the  Christian  community,  and  within 
the  wider  community  of  the  culture.  The  priest  is  usually  invited  to  offer 
prayers  at  the  family  compound,  with  the  service  of  baptism  being 
scheduled  for  later  in  the  day  at  the  church  or  chapel.  Many  desire  the 
blending  of  these  two  rituals,  and  there  is  much  discussion  as  to  whether 
the  traditional  ceremonies  should  be  incorporated  into  the  baptismal 
liturgy. 

Christian  education  is  considered  important  throughout  the  life  of  the 
baptized  person.  Families  are  encouraged  to  teach  their  children  at  home. 
There  are  Sunday  schools  attached  to  each  church  or  chapel.  Bible  study 
is  the  norm  with  most  churches.  The  ancient  catechumate  classes  should 
perhaps  be  reintroduced  to  enable  better  grounding  in  the  faith,  so  that  at 
baptism/confirmation  the  candidate  is  well  and  truly  ready  to  declare  his 
or  her  renunciation  of  evil  and  his  or  her  total,  complete  and  absolute 
commitment  to  Jesus  Christ  as  Lord  and  Saviour.  This  education  would 
not  be  just  for  the  time  for  baptismal  preparation,  but  to  cover  a wide 
range  of  issues  that  are  likely  to  be  faced  in  the  community  throughout 
one’s  life. 

Significantly,  the  service  of  baptism  is  invariably  conducted  in 
the  context  of  the  eucharist.  Thereby,  the  church  community  that  is  to 
embrace  and  welcome  the  newly  baptized  person  will  be  present, 
and  its  members  will  also  renew  their  own  baptismal  vows.  At  baptism, 
the  newly  baptized  person  becomes  a member  of  the  church.  This 
is  concluded  at  confirmation  when  they  become  a communicant 
member. 

Conclusion:  unity  in  the  church 

The  church  in  The  Gambia  is  a minority  (4.5  percent)  within  a pre- 
dominantly Muslim  country  (95  percent).  There  is  a strong  ecumenical 
movement,  mainly  through  the  Christian  Council  of  The  Gambia.  The 
Roman  Catholic  Church  has  been  a full  member  of  the  Council  since 
its  inception  in  the  1960s  - at  that  time  the  first  Roman  Catholic 
Church  in  such  a council.  The  Christian  community  participates  in 
ceremonies  across  the  denominations  - attending  each  other’s  bap- 
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tisms,  confirmations,  etc.  The  main  difference  continues  to  be  in  the 
perception  of  the  eucharist  and,  although  some  churches  (that  is,  Angli- 
can and  Methodist)  will  break  bread  together,  this  does  not  happen 
across  the  board.  However,  if  a Christian  from  one  denomination 
moves  to  join  another  denomination,  their  baptism  is  recognized  by  the 
receiving  church. 

It  is  our  prayer  that  peace,  tolerance  and  unity  - in  diversity  - will 
grow  and  prevail  in  the  Christian  church  worldwide. 


V.  FAITH  AND  ORDER  STUDY  PROGRAMMES-BAPTISM 


A Reflection  on  the  Study  Document 

BISHOP  OF  TRIMITHUS,  DR  VASILIOS  KARAYIANNIS 


I was  asked  to  reflect  on  the  Faith  and  Order  study  paper  “One  Bap- 
tism: Towards  Mutual  Recognition  of  Christian  Initiation”.  From  my 
point  of  view  I will  not  glorify  the  text,  which  I find  very  problematic. 

We  heard  in  the  report  of  the  moderator  of  Faith  and  Order  about 
the  historical  background  of  the  question  of  the  “mutual  recognition” 
of  the  baptism  of  others.  This  was  the  mandate  of  the  Canberra  assem- 
bly in  1991.  We  understand  that  this  is  a very  difficult  and  controver- 
sial issue,  from  many  points  of  view  and  from  all  sides.  The  following 
simple  question  could  indicate  what  I am  saying:  Is  it  possible  for  a 
church  to  recognize  the  baptism  of  other  churches,  without  recognizing 
the  whole  of  the  life,  practice  and  teaching  of  these  other  churches? 
Can  we  recognize  “partially”  something  from  a church?  In  actual  fact, 
when  we  speak  about  “recognizing”  we  understand  the  term  very 
differently  - as  is  the  case,  for  example,  of  the  Orthodox  church, 
where  recognition  has  the  meaning  of  putting  into  validity  the  baptism 
done  in  other  churches  only  when  the  baptized  is  becoming  a member 
of  the  Orthodox  eucharistic  community.  On  the  contrary,  for  other 
churches  the  notion  of  “recognition”  has  another  meaning  and  a differ- 
ent value. 

The  text  “One  Baptism”  is  a comprehensive  one  dealing  with  all 
aspects  concerning  baptism,  including  biblical  and  traditional  theology, 
symbolism,  practice  and  other  aspects.  On  the  other  hand,  the  text  shows 
clearly  the  difficulties  the  churches  are  facing  when  they  are  called  to  the 
“recognition”  of  the  baptism  of  other  churches.  These  difficulties 
include,  for  example,  the  different  theologies,  the  various  formulas  of  the 
order  of  baptism,  the  question  about  baptism  as  sacrament  ( mysterion ), 
the  trinitarian  formulation,  and  so  on. 

It  is  obvious,  for  instance,  in  paragraphs  38  and  40(c)  where  the  ques- 
tion is  raised  of  the  relation  of  baptism  with  the  other  two  sacraments, 
chrismation  or  confirmation  and  the  eucharist,  that  there  is  an  uneasiness 
in  the  text  itself  and  the  question  still  remains.1  In  the  BEM  document 
the  question  of  baptism  is  related  rightly  not  only  to  the  eucharist,  but 
also  to  ministry.  This  is  a critical  question  mentioned  in  the  text,  but  not 
discussed  at  all. 
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After  these  brief  comments  I would  like  to  stress  the  following 
points: 

1.  A mistaken  methodological  process  in  the  text  is  the  a priori 
acceptance  of  the  basic  principle  that  Christians  have,  in  fact,  one  “com- 
mon baptism”.  I consider  this  assumption  to  be  without  basis,  and  far 
from  the  reality  of  the  life  of  our  churches.  The  starting  point  has  to  be: 
How  can  we,  as  Christians,  come  to  a common  baptism? 

2.  Another  non-acceptable  assumption  is  the  notion  of  “visible 
unity”.  This  observation  also  applies  to  the  other  texts  of  Faith  and 
Order,  as  well  as  to  the  totality  of  WCC  texts.  I know  that  this  is  a con- 
stitutional conception;  but  it  is  a very  dubious  one,  and  we  have  either  to 
avoid  it  or  to  clarify  its  meaning.  If  we  face  the  reality  of  the  division  of 
the  churches,  we  could  develop  a different  methodology  for  approaching 
the  issue. 

3.  The  text  could  be  developed  in  such  a way  that  it  will  become  a 
reference  text,  first  for  the  theology  of  baptism,  second  for  the  tradition 
and  practice  of  the  churches,  and  third  for  the  practice  of  the  baptism  of 
the  apostolic  and  post-apostolic  church.  But  the  text  as  it  stands  cannot 
constitute  a text  about  the  “mutual  recognition”  of  the  baptism  of  others. 

4.  With  regard  to  the  meaning  of  “recognition”:  if  we  want  to  under- 
stand the  same  thing  when  using  this  term,  I am  convinced  that  we  need 
a long  process  including  not  only  theoretical,  but  also  practical  actions 
of  the  churches.  It  is  clear  that  those  churches  living  and  acting  in  vari- 
ous cultural  contexts  have  developed  different  understandings  and  prac- 
tices of  baptism,  sometimes  far  removed  from  the  real  understanding  of 
the  baptism  experienced  by  the  church  during  the  two  thousand  years  of 
its  life  and  tradition.  Consequently,  all  these  understandings  and  prac- 
tices have  to  be  put  into  the  light  of  the  biblical  teaching,  and  the  ex- 
perience and  Tradition  of  the  ancient  church.  By  this  I mean  that  the 
churches  have  to  show  their  readiness  for  correcting  either  their  bap- 
tismal theology  or  their  ritual  of  baptism  or  their  symbolism  for  it. 

5.  During  the  discussions  within,  the  Special  Commission,  the  ques- 
tion of  baptism  was  raised  under  the  issue  of  ecclesiology.  This  means 
that  the  recognition  of  baptism  has  to  be  put  into  the  framework  of  eccle- 
siology. From  the  Orthodox  perspective  - I suppose  it  is  the  same  for 
other  churches  also  - we  cannot  speak  of  “recognition”  apart  from  a 
clear  understanding  of  ecclesiology.  This  issue  is  behind  the  relation  of 
baptism  to  ministry.  This  also  is  a missing  point  in  the  text,  or  one  not 
enough  developed. 

6.  We  can  distinguish  two  things.  One  is  the  theological  discussion, 
which  could  continue  for  ever.  Even  between  theologians  from  the  same 
confession  there  are  disagreements.  Theological  issues  could  be  consid- 
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ered  as  theologoumena,  meaning  an  open  theological  discussion  for  a 
non-resolved  question.  But  if  we  speak  about  “recognition”  this  is 
another  thing,  for  this  is  not  a theoretical  matter.  It  is  infecting  the  struc- 
ture and  the  life  of  the  church.  In  this  understanding  what  does  it  mean, 
for  example,  for  the  Orthodox  or  for  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  when 
we  are  asked  to  recognize  the  baptism  of  another  church  in  which  the 
ministry  is  not  understood  in  the  same  way,  and  as  having  the  same 
validity? 

My  proposal  is  to  reopen  the  discussion  in  this  way;  otherwise  the 
process  proposed  for  a “mutual  recognition”  of  baptism  will  remain 
unsuccessful.  And  I estimate  that,  from  now  on,  this  has  to  be  the  role 
which  has  to  be  undertaken  by  the  commission  on  Faith  and  Order.  We 
have  devoted  too  much  to  the  investigation  of  purely  theological  discus- 
sions. I do  not  say  this  has  been  useless;  but  we  have  missed  the  central 
point  - which  is  the  real  unity  of  the  church  and  not  just  the  “visible” 
one. 


NOTE 

1 See  also  §§54-55  and  56-58. 
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Plenary  Discussion 


On  the  theme  of  baptism 

In  a discussion  in  which  twenty  persons  spoke,  the  points  made 

included  the  following. 

• The  mutual  recognition  of  baptism  is  acknowledged  as  a basis  of  the 
modem  ecumenical  movement.  This  does  not  mean  that  all  the  issues 
regarding  baptism  are  settled,  or  clear;  indeed,  the  discussion  of  bap- 
tism raises  fundamental  theological  and  ecclesiological  issues,  mak- 
ing evident  many  of  the  classic  questions  posed  between  Protestants, 
Roman  Catholics  and  Orthodox. 

• These  include  how  the  one  church  (one  beyond  all  division,  one  in  truth) 
relates  to  the  visible,  historic  churches  as  they  presently  seek  to  move 
beyond  division  and  towards  visible  unity;  the  relation  of  God’s  initiative, 
the  believer’s  decision  in  coming  to  faith,  and  (for  some)  the  sacramen- 
tal mediation  of  the  church;  the  relation  of  the  validity  of  baptism  to  the 
validity  of  ministry,  and  the  relation  of  baptism  and  ministry  to  salvation; 
the  distinction  between  baptism  and  initiation,  and  the  relation  of  the  rite 
of  baptism  to  those  of  confirmation  and  chrismation;  and  whether  recog- 
nizing baptism  necessarily  means  recognizing  the  full  ecclesiological 
reality  of  another  church. 

• Several  speakers  saw  a tension  between  baptism  as  uniting  all  believ- 
ers in  Christ,  and  as  effecting  membership  in  a particular  church: 
What  is  the  relation  of  the  “yes”  to  the  gospel,  and  the  “yes”  to  the 
doctrine  of  a particular  church?  For  some,  baptism  is  the  basis  on 
which  to  recognize  the  ecclesial  validity  of  other  churches,  while  for 
others  it  is  recognizing  that  validity  which  then  enables  the  recogni- 
tion of  baptism. 

• A major  focus  was  the  tension  arising  from  the  fact  that,  even  when 
there  is  mutual  recognition  of  baptism,  the  members  of  the 
churches  concerned  may  not  be  able  to  share  the  eucharist.  For 
some  this  is  inherently  contradictory;  others  see  no  inconsistency  in 
recognizing  baptism  but  then  requiring  full  unity  in  faith,  and 
recognition  of  ministries,  before  eucharistic  sharing  can  take  place. 
Does  this  suggest  a contradiction  between  our  baptismal  and 
eucharistic  ecclesiologies?  In  any  case,  baptism  poses  a challenge 
to  the  churches  to  make  their  ultimate  unity  given  in  Christ  - and 
acknowledged  in  the  recognition  of  each  other’s  baptisms  - effec- 
tive and  visible. 
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On  the  baptism  study 

Time  allowed  for  nine  persons  to  speak  in  the  discussion.  Specific 
suggestions  for  work  on  the  study  document  were  recorded  for  consid- 
eration in  the  revision  process. 

More  general  points  made  in  response  to  the  study  document 
included  an  affirmation  of  the  encouragement  it  gives  for  mutual  recog- 
nition in  local  situations.  It  was  stressed  that  baptism  as  a bond  of  unity 
among  Christians  is  especially  helpful  where  Christians  find  themselves 
as  a small  minority  in  society. 

Others  spoke  of  the  need  for  further  clarification  of  the  document’s 
intended  audience  and  style;  the  need  to  address  the  special  situation  of 
interchurch  families;  the  need  to  clarify  who  is  actually  the  “minister”  of 
baptism;  why  there  is  often  provision  for  baptism  by  lay  persons  in  cases 
of  emergency,  but  no  corresponding  provision  for  eucharist;  and  the  need 
to  stress  recognition  at  a primal  level,  recognizing  the  power  of  Christ’s 
claim  upon  another,  prior  to  and  beyond  all  historical,  cultural,  and  even 
ecclesial  differences. 

One  focus  of  discussion  was  the  meaning  of  terms:  Does  mutual 
recognition  mean  acceptance  of  other  persons  as  fellow  Christians,  or  (or 
also)  of  other  churches  as  churches?  Does  mutual  recognition  mean  each 
church  accepting  others  “individually”,  as  it  were,  or  is  there  a commu- 
nal, corporate  dimension  of  recognition  which  takes  place  in  conciliar 
contexts,  within  the  fellowship  of  a council  of  churches?  Should  - 
indeed,  can  - we  speak  of  degrees  (or  concentric  circles)  of  recognition? 
Some  stressed  that  recognition  should  not  mean  churches  “validating” 
others,  as  though  a sacramental  reality  were  not  already  present  in  the 
other  community. 

Several  speakers  addressed  the  text’s  stress  on  baptism  as  entry  into 
a life-long  process  of  growth  into  Christ:  this  may  be  helpful,  but  risks 
losing  the  radical,  once-for-all  character  of  the  rite  itself:  in  extremis , 
Luther  cried  out  about  his  baptism,  not  about  a “process”!  In  this  con- 
nection, more  emphasis  upon  the  Holy  Spirit  would  be  useful:  What  is 
the  role  of  the  Spirit,  both  in  the  moment  of  baptism  itself  and  through- 
out the  whole  life  of  the  believer? 
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References  in  this  group  report  (unless  otherwise  indicated ) are  to  the 
Faith  and  Order  study  document  “ One  Baptism:  Towards  Mutual  Recog- 
nition of  Christian  Initiation:  ‘Faverges  II/Revised’”,  F 0/2004: 30 

Africa 

The  group  recognized  that  the  churches  in  Africa  need  to: 

- take  the  BEM  document,  and  the  responses  and  discussion  it  has 
elicited,  very  seriously; 

- take  the  other  studies  produced  by  the  Faith  and  Order  commission 
that  bring  together  the  insights  and  experiences  of  the  different  tradi- 
tions of  its  member  churches  seriously  as  well;  and 

- make  their  own  input  into  such  studies,  as  the  commission  continues 
to  work  in  compiling  and  revising  them. 

The  group  shared  and  discussed  experiences  in  the  understanding  and 
practice  of  baptism  in  Africa  as  a theme  arising  from  the  broader  study 
of  baptism  in  BEM. 

The  members  of  the  group  reported  on  issues  that  divide  the  churches 
in  Africa  and  spoke  about  what  is  being  done,  and  what  can  be  done,  to 
build  multilateral  dialogues  and  work  towards  closer  relations  between 
the  churches. 

The  mutual  recognition  of  baptism 

We  should  work  towards  mutual  recognition  by  identifying  what  we 
hold  in  common  and  what  we  do  in  common.  In  particular,  and  as  a first 
step,  the  churches  need  mutually  to  recognize  one  another’s  baptisms. 
Baptism  is  a mystery,  but  its  commonality  forms  an  ecumenical  base  that 
should  lead  us  to  accept  one  another  as  Christians  and  as  churches. 

Baptism  must  be  with  water  in  the  name  of  the  Trinity.  Such  baptism 
is  the  “lowest  common  denominator”  that  the  churches  should  recognize 
in  mutual  acceptance  and  for  collaboration  with  one  another. 

Positive  factors  to  be  noted  in  this  regard  are: 

• In  Africa,  as  in  other  continents,  the  mainline  churches  do  recognize 
one  another’s  baptism. 

• There  are  many  churches  in  Africa  that  are  not  members  of  the  WCC, 
but  some  of  these  churches  participate  together  at  the  level  of 
national  Christian  councils  and  recognize  one  another.  The  constitu- 
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tions  of  some  such  Christian  councils  sometimes  insist  on  the  mutual 
recognition  of  baptism. 

Factors  that  divide  the  churches  in  the  area  of  baptism,  on  the  other  hand, 

are: 

• Some  churches  in  Africa  (as  elsewhere)  perceive  baptism  as  a merely 
symbolic  rite  (signum  nudum),  and  put  all  their  emphasis  on  repen- 
tance and  faith  as  the  way  into  salvation  and  the  grace  of  justification. 
Others  have  a much  more  fully  sacramental  understanding  of  baptism. 

• Some  churches  exercise  a baptismal  discipline  that  insists  that  at  least 
one  parent  bringing  a child  to  be  baptized  must  not  only  be  baptized 
but  be  a believing,  practising  member  of  the  church.  By  “believing” 
is  meant  able  to  take  the  vows  at  the  baptism  of  their  children  with 
integrity  and  sincerely.  Other  churches  practise  a more  “indiscrimi- 
nate” baptism. 

• Some  churches  in  Africa  do  not  recognize  the  baptism  of  other 
churches,  and  rebaptize  members  who  cross  over  to  them  from  other 
churches. 

• Some  churches  insist  on  baptism  by  immersion. 

• Some  churches  recognize  baptism  administered  in  other  churches, 
but  insist  that  members  from  those  churches  who  cross  over  to  them 
must  receive  episcopal  confirmation  to  join  them  as  members. 

• Most  indigenous  churches  practise  baptism  in  the  name  of  the  Trin- 
ity, but  some  do  not  accept  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  or  baptize  in  the 
name  of  the  Trinity. 

• Some  indigenous  churches  even  substitute  tribal  ceremonies  of  initi- 
ation for  baptism. 

Other  dividing  factors 

There  are  also  other  factors  that  divide  the  churches,  some  of  which 

make  the  mutual  recognition  of  baptism  difficult.  These  include: 

• Some  African  indigenous  churches  have  separated  from  the  colonial 
and  missionary  churches  because  their  members  felt  culturally  alien- 
ated from  these  churches.  Sometimes  the  way  in  which  these  indigen- 
ous churches  fuse  Christian  with  tribal  practices,  however,  poses 
questions  whether  this  does  not  compromise  the  gospel. 

• The  Kimbanguist  church,  a denomination  of  some  17  million  in  the 
Democratic  Republic  of  Congo  and  surrounding  countries,  raises 
particular  questions.  In  this  church  there  are  those  who  insist  on  see- 
ing the  Trinity  as  symbolized  by  the  three  sons  of  the  prophet  Simon 
Kimbangu.  This  church  has  changed  the  celebration  of  Christmas 
from  25  December  to  25  May,  to  coincide  with  the  birthday  of  one  of 
the  prophet’s  sons. 
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• Other  churches  do  not  at  all  recognize  important  festivals  in  the 
Christian  calendar,  such  as  Christmas  and  Good  Friday. 

• Some  churches  have  divided  for  political  reasons.  In  many  places  in 
Africa  the  collaboration  of  mainline  churches  (established  by  settlers 
and  early  missionaries)  with  the  colonial  authorities  and  colonial 
policies  led  to  breakaways  from  these  churches.  On  the  other  hand, 
despite  this,  their  common  origins  have  helped  some  of  the  original 
mainline  churches  and  the  breakaway  churches  to  recognize  each 
other’s  baptisms. 

• The  present  Orthodox  church  in  Kenya  (now  about  350,000  strong) 
is  an  interesting  specific  example  of  this  sort  of  secession.  It  con- 
sists of  a group  that  broke  away  in  the  1930s  from  the  Presbyterian 
church  which  had  been  established  in  Kenya  by  settlers  and  mis- 
sionaries from  Scotland  during  colonial  times,  because  they  saw 
that  church  as  collaborating  with  the  colonial  authorities.  The 
breakaway  group  first  became  an  independent  church  that  allowed 
the  practice  of  Kikuyu  customs,  including  polygamy.  Later  its  lead- 
ers approached  the  Greek  Orthodox  Patriarch  in  Alexandria,  and 
this  led  the  Greek  Orthodox  Patriarchate  in  1946  to  accept  this  inde- 
pendent church  as  coming  under  its  jurisdiction  in  Kenya 
(polygamy  is  no  longer  practised  in  the  church).  The  National 
Council  of  Churches  in  Kenya  does  not  recognize  the  Orthodox 
church  in  Kenya,  for  circumstantial  and  theological  reasons.  This  is 
a particular  situation  that  needs  dialogue,  so  that  mutual  recognition 
of  baptism  may  come  about  in  this  case.  (The  Presbyterian  church 
in  Kenya,  the  official  name  of  which  is  the  Presbyterian  Church  of 
East  Africa,  comprises  about  35  percent  of  the  total  population  of 
Kenya.) 

Asia 

More  “faith”,  less  “order”.  We  observed  that  the  Asian  world-view 

is  less  concerned  with  institutional  boundaries  than  is  the  Western.  This 

led  to  the  following  reflections: 

• We  recognize  that  baptism  is  part  of  the  way  we  “order”  Christian 
identity,  and  this  is  therefore  a central  aspect  of  Faith  and  Order’s 
work.  Yet  because  the  “order”  dimension  of  “faith  and  order”  is  less 
significant,  Asian  churches  may  find  it  difficult  to  grasp  the  “prob- 
lem” of  mutual  recognition. 

• Individual  traditions  may  require  further  catechism  to  enter  that  tra- 
dition. 

• There  is  a difference  between  Asian  and  Western  rationalities,  that  is, 
non-structuralist  versus  structuralist  ways  of  being  “rational”. 
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• There  is  an  Asian  experience  of  double,  or  non-exclusive,  belonging 
(for  example  Buddhist  and  Taoist,  cf.  the  Life  of  Pi,  and  so  on). 

The  inter-relationship  of  baptism,  eucharist  and  ministry  in  ecumenical 
debate  can  be  difficult,  if  this  entails  working  “backwards”  from  non- 
recognition of  the  latter  to  the  former.  This  raises  such  questions  as: 

• How  to  define  “church”  as  against  “Christian  community”? 

• How  to  determine  membership  of  national  councils  of  churches?  In 
Asia  this  tends  not  to  be  on  the  basis  of  baptismal  praxis  or  theology 
alone. 

There  is  a tension  between  theory  and  praxis,  which  led  to  the  following 
reflections: 

• Asian  Christians  are  less  conscious  of  the  classical  Christian  her- 
itage. They  tend  to  be  strongly  oriented  to  their  local  context  and 
more  open  to  its  needs,  for  example  with  respect  to  eucharistic  hos- 
pitality/admission to  holy  communion,  the  missionary  aspect  of  the 
churches’  life  in  that  context,  and  in  other  matters. 

• Doctrine  needs  to  be  in  the  service  of  Christian  unity ; baptismal  “reg- 
ulations” can  be  a barrier  to  church  growth  (a  case  of  throwing  the 
baby  out  with  the  baptismal  bathwater?);  in  Asia,  we  need  to  be  as 
open  as  possible  to  new  members. 

• Tradition,  including  with  respect  to  baptismal  teaching  and  practice, 
is  important  of  course.  But  it  must  also  be  a living,  dynamic,  tradi- 
tion, one  re-received  and  reinterpreted,  shaped  by  its  reception  in  the 
present  and  and  tested  against  the  needs  of  the  present  context. 

Is  the  focus  on  mutual  recognition  of  baptism  too  narrow,  in  the  Asian 
context  of  Christianity  as  a minority? 

• The  notion  of  “recognition”  needs  to  include  some  “recognition”  of 
the  religious,  non-Christian,  but  human  “other”. 

• How  does  our  incomplete  mutual  recognition  impact  on  the 
churches’  capacity  to  enter  into  interfaith  dialogue?  Can  a “non- 
validly  baptized”  person  represent  Christianity,  and  who  decides? 

What  is  at  stake  (not  least  for  the  churches’  mission)  in  the  difference 
between  mutual  recognition  of  the  other  as  “Christian”,  and  as  “baptized”? 

• Is  recognition  of  baptism  necessarily  full  recognition  of  ecclesiol- 
ogy? 

• If  faith  is  “prior”  to  baptism  (whether  infant  or  believer’s  baptism), 
how  can  we  recognize  this  faith  in  each  other  more  completely,  such 
that  mutual  recognition  of  baptism  is  easier? 

Europe  I 

The  group  tried  to  identify  themes  related  to  baptism  which  are 
important  for  ecumenical  dialogue. 
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Is  baptism  only  a beginning,  or  is  the  whole  of  the  life  in  faith  com- 
prised in  baptism?  One  can  say  that  the  tradition  of  the  Reformation 
churches  understands  baptism  as  being  constitutive  for  the  whole  Chris- 
tian life.  Orthodox  and  Catholic  thinking  has  the  tendency  to  see  baptism 
just  as  a beginning. 

Baptism  and  faith,  baptism  and  ecclesiology,  the  necessity  of  baptism  for 
salvation 

The  discussion  focused  on  the  question  of  the  ecclesial  implication  of 
baptism.  Without  clarification  of  the  question  there  is  no  hope  for 
progress  in  ecumenical  dialogue.  It  is  necessary  to  agree  on  a difference 
between  the  body  of  Christ  and  a specific  church. 

There  was  agreement  among  the  Protestant,  Roman  Catholic  and 
Orthodox  members  of  the  group  that  they  would  understand  each  other 
as  Christians,  thus  being  different  from  people  from  other  faiths.  But  it 
needs  to  be  clarified  what  this  means  in  terms  of  mutual  recognition  of 
baptism  and  of  the  churches.  Members  of  the  group  asked  the  churches 
to  take  into  account,  in  their  ecclesiological  reflections,  the  fact  that 
many  churches  exist. 

Concerning  Faith  and  Order’s  baptism  study,  it  was  urgently  asked 
that  it  include  the  question  of  confirmation  as  the  giving  of  the  Holy 
Spirit;  and  the  role  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  baptism  in  general. 

Two  overall  recommendations  concerning  the  methodology  of  Faith 
and  Order  discussions: 

• The  work  should  be  more  strongly  differentiated,  that  is,  more  clearly 

articulated. 

• We  should  avoid  starting  over  each  time  from  the  beginning. 

Europe  II 

The  discussion  began  with  the  proposal  by  the  group  moderator  that 
we  address  the  three  questions  printed  at  the  end  of  the  paper  “One  Bap- 
tism: Towards  Mutual  Recognition  of  Christian  Initiation”.  The  first  two 
of  these  focus  to  some  degree  upon  recognition  of  baptism  in  the  local 
situation,  while  the  third,  to  which  we  chose  to  devote  the  larger  share  of 
our  discussion,  asks  for  suggestions  for  the  further  development  of  the 
draft  text. 

Local  experiences  of  the  recognition  of  baptism  included  some  of  the 
following  examples.  Recognition  is  implied  when  children  baptized  in 
one  community  partake  in  programmes  of  Christian  formation  with  chil- 
dren from  other  communities.  In  some  places,  church  leaders  have 
signed  agreements  explicitly  affirming  mutual  recognition  of  baptism  in 
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their  respective  communities.  In  many,  if  not  most,  instances,  converts 
from  one  community  to  another  are  not  “re-baptized”.  Finally,  in  the 
popular  awareness  of  many  of  our  people,  our  unity  in  accepting  the 
word  of  God  and  in  receiving  the  same  baptism  is  considered  to  be  one 
of  the  principal  fruits  of  the  ecumenical  movement.  Exceptions  to  such 
evidence  of  mutual  recognition  were  also  pointed  out,  especially  some 
instances  of  “re-baptism”  upon  the  occasion  of  the  conversion  of  a per- 
son to  a different  Christian  community,  or  the  non-recognition  of  infant 
baptism  by  some  communities  convinced  that  such  baptism  is  not  to  be 
practised. 

Some  mention  was  made  of  the  use  of  language  for  the  formula  of 
baptism  other  than  the  trinitarian  names  of  Father,  Son  and  Holy  Spirit, 
and  of  the  possibility  that  this  could  create  problems  for  the  mutual 
recognition  of  baptism.  Also  new  ways  of  thinking  about  baptism  in 
terms  of  the  theology  of  creation  are  being  explored  within  some  com- 
munities and  in  some  parts  of  the  world;  these  may  have  relevance  for 
the  issue  of  mutual  recognition.  It  was  recalled  that  some  Christian  com- 
munities do  not  practise  baptism  but  rather  look  for  signs  of  the  action 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  as  indications  that  one  has  become  a Christian. 

Several  interventions  commented  upon  the  relation  between  recogni- 
tion of  baptism,  on  the  one  hand,  and  recognition  of  ministry,  on  the 
other.  Where  one  church  considers  the  ministry  of  another  to  be  valid, 
recognition  of  the  validity  of  the  celebration  of  baptism  - and  also  of 
other  sacraments  - naturally  follows.  Clear  differences  within  the  group 
were  expressed  on  the  issue  of  recognition  of  ministry.  One  participant 
cited  his  experience  of  several  separate  communities  whose  collabora- 
tion in  the  seminary  training  of  their  future  ministers  had  made  it 
increasingly  unjustifiable  for  them  to  question  the  validity  of  one 
another’s  ministry. 

It  was  also  noted  that  we  needed  to  turn  to  the  third  question  at  the 
end  of  the  “One  Baptism”  text,  which  asked  for  suggestions  for  further 
development  of  the  text  in  progress.  Is  it  relatively  complete  as  it  stands? 
What  further  revisions  are  advisable?  What  issues  need  further  work? 
Does  the  nature  of  “recognition”  call  for  further  reflection  on  the  relation 
between  baptism  and  ecclesiology?  And  how  should  this  text  be  viewed 
- mainly  as  a tool  in  which  historical  and  theological  questions  are  raised 
and  offered  in  a way  to  stimulate  further  discussion?  Or  can  it  be  the 
expression  of  a degree  of  convergence  or  consensus  among  those  who 
accept  it? 

Regarding  revisions  to  the  text,  some  asked  for  more  reference  to  the 
Holy  Spirit.  It  is  the  Spirit  who  gives  the  gift  of  faith.  Also  more  atten- 
tion to  the  role  of  the  Holy  Spirit  might  help  to  bring  out  the  fact  that 
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baptism  primarily  is  the  work  of  God.  This  was  one  of  the  insights  into 
baptism  which  arose  from  some  early  controversies,  such  as  that  con- 
cerning Donatism  in  the  4th  and  5th  centuries  CE,  although  that  contro- 
versy concerned  the  worthiness  of  the  individual  minister  and  not  the 
more  general  issue  of  God’s  intention  for,  and  use  of,  ordained  ministry 
in  the  celebration  of  the  sacraments.  One  participant  affirmed  that  apos- 
tolicity  is  a gift  given  first  to  the  whole  church;  the  apostolicity  of  the 
ministry  needs  to  be  placed  within  the  context  of  the  apostolicity  of  the 
church  as  a whole.  This  helps  to  explain  why  many  Christians  assert  that 
Christ  himself  is  the  principal  minister  of  baptism. 

The  text  should  clearly  note  the  significant  change  brought  about  by 
baptism,  and  be  careful  not  to  obscure  the  once-and-for-all  nature  of  this 
rite  when  it  describes  the  fact  that  discipleship  is  a process.  Often  peo- 
ple of  other  faiths,  such  as  Muslims  or  Hindus,  are  keenly  aware  of  the 
clear  dividing  line  that  is  crossed  when  one  is  baptized,  and  they  display 
this  awareness  in  their  attitude  towards  one  of  their  own  co-religionists 
who  converts  to  Christianity.  That  said,  we  should  not  look  at  our  bap- 
tism simply  as  an  event  in  the  past;  it  is  a vital  force  in  our  lives  to  the 
extent  that  it  is  continually  actualized  in  the  present. 

Might  a stronger  reference  to  the  Faith  and  Order  work  on  the  apos- 
tolic faith,  and  its  commentary  on  the  Nicene-Constantinopolitan  Creed, 
be  made  in  the  text?  Also,  in  the  increasingly  secularized  context  in 
which  many  churches  find  themselves,  formation  in  discipleship  needs 
to  be  both  underlined  in  the  text  and  carefully  attended  to  in  our  com- 
munities. Could  a baptismal  spirituality  be  mentioned  in  the  text,  pro- 
viding a common  content  to  Christian  formation  which  all  those  who  are 
baptized  would  share? 

The  title  of  the  text  should  be  improved.  Recognition  of  “Christian 
initiation”  is  not  satisfactory,  since  some  communities  include  chrisma- 
tion and  eucharist  as  part  of  initiation  and  the  intention  of  the  text  is  not 
to  address  the  recognition  of  those  realities.  “Recognition  of  baptism” 
would  be  more  modest  - and  accurate. 

The  “new  creation”  theologies  of  baptism  should  probably  not  be 
addressed  in  this  text,  since  they  would  open  up  many  new  questions; 
still,  the  silence  of  our  text  about  them  suggests  that  it  does  not  reflect 
some  of  the  thinking  about  baptism  which  is  very  much  alive  in  some 
parts  of  some  of  our  communities.  On  the  question  of  the  newer  practice 
of  using  alternate  names  for  the  persons  of  the  Trinity  (for  example,  Cre- 
ator, Redeemer  and  Sanctifier)  rather  than  those  of  Matthew  28,  some 
have  opted  to  use  the  latter’s  biblical  and  traditional  terms  - even  while 
appreciating  the  motives  for  using  less  gender-determined  names  - pre- 
cisely as  an  expression  of  the  will  to  participate  in  the  widest  possible 
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historical  and  confessional  communion  of  the  church.  While  new  themes 
and  terms  in  the  theology  and  practice  of  baptism  are  being  proposed,  it 
is  perhaps  also  of  value  to  remember  that  one  role  of  the  ordained  min- 
ister who  celebrates  baptism  is  to  seek  to  explain,  within  the  parameters 
and  demands  of  contemporary  sensibilities,  the  biblical  and  traditional 
meaning  of  baptism  as  that  concerns  liberation  from  sin. 

One  participant  agreed  with  the  comment  made  during  the  plenary 
discussion  that  the  text  should  in  some  way  acknowledge  the  rationale  of 
those  who  do  not  recognize  the  baptism  of  other  communities.  As  it 
stands,  the  text  is  one-sided  and  does  not  seek  to  learn  from  the  opposite 
position,  which  is  held  by  many  communities  from  such  different  back- 
grounds as  some  ancient  Coptic  churches  or  some  of  the  more  recent 
evangelical  communities. 

Should  not  the  church  be  characterized  especially  by  the  values  of  the 
kingdom?  Becoming  a Christian  is  entrance  into  the  body  of  Christ, 
more  than  entrance  into  a particular  tradition.  Among  the  qualities  which 
characterize  the  church  are  those  mentioned  in  the  Pentecost  sermon  of 
Acts,  which  quotes  the  prophet  Joel  to  the  effect  that  “your  sons  and  your 
daughters  shall  prophesy”  (Acts  2:17).  Equality  is  part  of  the  intended 
meaning  of  that  text.  The  church  must  show  such  equality  in  its  life;  it 
should  show  visibly  what  the  new  life  of  the  kingdom  is  like. 

One  participant  asserted  that  the  question  of  recognition  of  baptism 
cannot  be  separated  ultimately  from  that  of  the  recognition  of  ministry. 
The  Donatist  controversy  did  not  question  the  relation  of  ministry  to 
baptism,  but  rather  showed  that  the  worthiness  of  the  individual  minister 
was  not  the  decisive  issue.  When  one  talks  about  the  validity  of  a sacra- 
ment, one  must  ask  where  and  in  whose  name  it  was  celebrated.  Recog- 
nition does  not  equal  validity.  It  is  too  idealistic  to  give  the  impression 
that  Christian  communities  are  presently  rather  united  in  recognizing  one 
another’s  baptism,  when  many  examples  of  re-baptism  can  readily  be 
noted.  Ultimately,  mutual  recognition  of  baptism  will  be  fully  accom- 
plished only  through  mutual  recognition  of  ministry. 

If  we  want  to  make  further  progress  in  mutual  recognition  of  min- 
istry, we  need  to  go  back  to  our  roots  in  the  undivided  church.  Many  of 
the  questions  which  divide  us  today  were  already  faced  in  the  early 
church  and  good  solutions  were  found  there.  Another  participant 
responded  that  we  cannot  simply  return  to  the  period  of  the  undivided 
church,  for  some  of  the  Christian  communities  which  exist  today  only 
emerged  in  the  second  millennium.  The  concerns  which  accompanied 
their  origins  and  continued  existence  need  also  to  be  considered.  Another 
suggested  that  one  difficulty  with  going  back  to  the  origins  in  order  to 
recover  deeper  unity  is  that  even  in  the  New  Testament  some  see  evi- 
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dence  of  division.  Moreover,  the  New  Testament  can  be  seen  as  provid- 
ing a basis  of  some  forms  of  ministry  which  were  developed  more 
recently,  such  as  the  roles  of  overseer,  elder  and  minister  as  exercised  in 
some  of  the  Reformation  churches  (as  distinguishable  from  bishop,  pres- 
by ter/priest  and  deacon  in  the  Orthodox  and  Roman  Catholic  churches). 

This  discussion  underscores  the  fundamental  or  profound  difference, 
as  one  participant  affirmed,  between  the  view  that  finds  a normative 
model  in  what  the  church  of  the  early  centuries  drew  from  the  New  Tes- 
tament, on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other  the  view  that  sees  much  legit- 
imate diversity  in  the  New  Testament  which  needs  to  provide  the  norm 
for  how  the  Christian  community  expresses  its  faith  and  order  anew  in 
the  present  age.  Another  participant  noted  that  the  latter  option  should 
not  be  called  subjectivist;  it  too  can  affirm  validity  in  the  sacrament 
itself,  not  in  the  worthiness  of  the  person. 

Finally,  one  participant  urged  that  attention  be  given  to  a question 
raised  in  the  plenary  discussion  of  baptism,  that  is,  whether  we  should 
see  baptism  primarily  as  entrance  into  a particular  confession  or  primar- 
ily as  entrance  into  the  entire  church. 

Europe  III 

The  following  points  were  noted: 

• Besides  the  Christological  aspect,  the  pneumatological  aspect  also  is 
too  weak  in  the  paper. 

• The  relationship  between  the  “hidden”  church  and  the  “visible” 
church  is  not  clear  in  the  paper. 

• What  is  said  in  the  paper  on  common  understanding  of  baptism 
would  need  to  be  put  in  “boxes”  as  in  the  ecclesiology  study  docu- 
ment because  there  is  no  agreement  on  the  matter. 

• The  expression  “rite  of  initiation”  is  not  correct  and  should  be  taken 
out  of  the  title  and  out  of  the  text. 

• In  §49  the  parallelism  between  baptism  and  eucharist  is  wrong, 
because  only  in  the  eucharist  do  we  receive  the  body  of  Christ. 

Europe  IV 

The  following  points  were  made: 

• When  believers  join  another  church  and  are  re-baptized  it  is  some- 
times seen  as  a baptism  of  metanoia,  of  forgiveness  of  sins  (the  per- 
son wants  to  “experience”  baptism;  and  since  baptism  is  for  the  for- 
giveness of  sin,  feels  the  need  to  be  in  some  way  “sinful”).  There 
should  be  some  way  of  providing  an  answer  to  this  pastoral  situation. 
One  way  to  counteract  this  could  be  that  when  a person  joins  a new 
church,  there  could  be  a renewal  of  baptismal  vows,  with  sprinkling 
of  water. 
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• Sacramental  confession  as  practised  in  some  churches  is  a way  of 
entering  into  the  forgiveness  of  sins,  and  thus  a marking  of  the  pas- 
sage from  one  church  to  another. 

• Regarding  §72,  interconfessional  marriages  should  be  seen  not  just 
as  a problem,  but  also  as  a blessing. 

• The  mutual  recognition  of  baptism  could  be  practised  by  allowing 
godparents  from  another  tradition  to  be  sponsors  of  the  person  being 
baptized. 

• The  term  “recognition”  is  problematic  - it  is  too  juridical,  and  can 
suggest  too  much.  Languages  other  than  English,  for  example 
Swedish,  have  several  terms  to  denote  different  types  and  grades  of 
“recognition”.  Could  a different  term  be  used,  or  a footnote  intro- 
duced whenever  the  term  is  used? 

• The  document  should  express  more  strongly  that  it  is  the  apostolic 
faith  that  the  baptized  is  being  baptized  into. 

• In  §62,  the  term  “triune  nature  of  God”  is  theologically  incorrect  as 
there  is  only  one  nature  in  God,  namely  the  divine  nature.  A sugges- 
tion: change  to  “the  affirmation  of  the  triune  God,  Father,  Son  and 
Holy  Spirit”. 

• The  document  needs  to  treat  more  fully  the  question  of  schism  and 
schismatics  in  relation  to  baptism.  Work  has  been  done  on  this  in  two 
bilateral  dialogues  - the  Orthodox-Roman  Catholic  and  Orthodox- 
Lutheran  - and  this  should  be  included. 

Summary  of  the  discussion  in  the  four  European  groups 

In  the  different  groups  several  issues  were  raised  which  seem  to  be 

dealt  with  in  an  insufficient  way.  These  are: 

1 . The  relationship  between  baptism  and  faith. 

2.  The  question  of  initiation:  Is  baptism  just  the  beginning  of  Christian 
life,  or  is  it  constitutive  for  one’s  whole  life  as  a Christian?  On  bap- 
tism and  ecclesiology:  Is  it  necessary  to  agree  on  a difference 
between  the  body  of  Christ,  and  a specific  church? 

3.  The  necessity  of  baptism  for  salvation. 

4.  One  group  also  asked  to  include  urgently  the  question  of  confirma- 
tion as  the  giving  of  the  Holy  Spirit  and  the  question  of  the  role  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  in  baptism  in  general  in  the  study. 

There  seems  to  be  agreement  in  all  four  groups  that  the  title  of  the  study 

needs  to  be  changed. 

Latin  America  - Caribbean 

Baptism  as  the  source  of  communion:  Most  of  the  historic  churches 

present  in  Latin  America  see  baptism  as  a fundamental  element  of  unity. 
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For  all  of  them:  going  beyond  doctrinal  differences,  baptism  is  the 
expression  of  the  common  faith  in  the  triune  God. 

Recognition  of  baptism:  Among  the  majority  of  churches  there  is 
implicit  recognition  of  the  baptism  administered  by  the  other  communi- 
ties. Such  recognition  is  expressed,  for  example,  on  occasions  such  as 
mixed  marriage  ceremonies,  or  when  a Christian  baptized  in  one  church 
asks  to  be  received  into  the  communion  of  another  church.  In  such  cases 
the  baptism  already  administered  is  accepted. 

Explicit  recognition:  Nevertheless,  positive  as  this  is,  we  consider 
that  it  would  be  an  important  ecumenical  sign  if  the  churches  were  to 
arrive  at  the  explicit  recognition  of  baptism.  Steps  in  this  direction  have 
been  taken  in  some  countries  - an  example  in  Argentina  is  the  declara- 
tion on  the  mutual  recognition  of  baptism  signed  by  the  United  Evan- 
gelical Lutheran  Church,  the  Evangelical  Church  of  the  Rio  de  la  Plata 
and  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  Initiatives  of  this  sort  do,  however, 
require  prior  theological  study,  not  only  concerning  the  sacrament  of 
baptism  but  also  ecclesiology. 

A wish:  This  group  urges  that,  on  the  basis  of  ongoing  studies  in  Faith 
and  Order,  as  well  as  within  each  church  and  in  the  bilateral  conversa- 
tions, we  should  in  the  near  future  proceed  from  implicit  recognition  of 
baptism  to  explicit  recognition,  expressed  in  a joint  declaration  by  the 
churches,  as  a sign  of  growing  unity. 

A concern:  Concern  was  expressed  at  the  Latin  American  consulta- 
tion about  the  confusion  caused  in  our  region  by  the  proliferation  of 
Christian  groups  which  regard  only  adult  baptism  as  valid,  and  so  re- 
baptize Christians  coming  from  other  communities. 

Middle  East 

There  are  different  approaches  to  the  whole  issue  of  baptism  - not 
only  between  Catholic,  Anglican  and  Oriental  Orthodox,  but  also 
between  Oriental  Orthodox  churches.  The  Coptic  Orthodox  Church’s 
delegation  walked  out  of  the  second  ecumenical  council  after  the  agree- 
ment on  the  Nicene  Creed. 

We  admit  that  we  have  a long  way  to  go  to  achieve  acceptance  of 
each  other’s  baptism.  The  Coptic  Orthodox  view  of  baptism  and  re-bap- 
tism depends  on  the  signed  agreement  between  churches.  Greek  Ortho- 
dox and  Coptic  Orthodox  signed  an  agreement  which,  in  practice,  means 
there  is  no  need  for  re-baptism  and  confirmation  (anointing  with  holy 
myron).  Persons  join  the  church  as  full  members. 

The  common  view  of  Syrian  and  Armenian  Orthodox  is  that  baptism 
is  accepted  for  those  joining  the  church,  provided  it  is  a case  of  a bap- 
tism by  a priest  and  with  water  in  the  name  of  the  triune  God,  Father,  Son 
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and  Holy  Spirit.  It  is  understood  that  in  the  Orthodox  church  there  are 
only  male  ordained  priests. 

Catholics  and  Anglicans  accept  those  who  are  baptized  with  water  in 
the  name  of  the  triune  God:  Father,  Son  and  Holy  Spirit.  They  become 
members  of  the  body  of  Christ. 

Baptism  cannot  be  seen  in  isolation,  but  only  in  relation  to  faith,  min- 
istry and  the  eucharist.  It  is  true  that  we  have  different  meanings  for,  and 
understandings  of,  baptism.  And  churches  do  have  different  understand- 
ings of  priesthood.  Also,  baptism  for  some  churches  is  not  considered  as 
an  essential  means  for  salvation. 

Recommendations:  Drafting  of  the  document  on  baptism  should  con- 
tinue and  engage  all  churches  and  traditions.  Therefore  it  should  be  cor- 
rected and  studied  by  theologians,  and  sent  to  churches  for  their  response 
and  to  engage  them  in  discussion.  We  encourage  more  Orthodox  parti- 
cipation in  this  process. 

North  America 

(In  what  follows,  specific  matters  referred  to  the  baptism  study  group  are 
indicated  by  *) 

Pneumatology 

• * The  near-total  absence  of  pneumatology  in  the  text  is  a problem 
(though  one  member  began  to  count  up  a goodly  list  of  references  to 
the  Spirit). 

• Too  much  concentration  on  the  rite  of  baptism  leaves  out  a great  deal 
about  entrance  into  Christ  that  cannot  be  institutionalized 

• It  is  certainly  possible  for  churches  to  recognize  holy  people,  even  if 
they  cannot  recognize  their  churches. 

The  baptismal  formula 

• Some  persons  from  Protestant  churches  noted  that  there  is  increasing 
pressure  to  use  inclusive  language  for  the  baptismal  formula, 
although  acceptable  alternative  forms  have  not  been  developed.  A 
Roman  Catholic  observed  that  baptisms  have  taken  place  using  alter- 
native forms,  and  those  baptized  in  such  rites  have  had  to  be  baptized 
[again]  using  the  traditional  formula. 

• While  there  is  agreement  that  the  traditional  formula  should  be  used 
because  of  ecumenical  agreement  and  sensitivity,  there  is  also  a 
groundswell  of  the  desire  in  some  churches  to  find  language  that  is 
adequate  - and  not  masculine. 

• * The  study  group  should  include  more  discussion  of  the  issue  of 
inclusive  language.  The  agreed  statement  on  the  Trinity  produced  by 
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the  Canadian  Roman  Catholic-United  Church  dialogue  is  com- 
mended as  a good  theological  resource  for  this  question. 

• For  the  Orthodox,  opening  up  this  question  causes  trouble.  Some  of 
this  is  due  to  linguistic  issues:  “inclusive  language”  is  heard  only  as 
pertaining  to  discussion  of  the  nature  of  God.  This  is  because  in  some 
of  the  relevant  languages  there  is  (by  the  nature  of  the  language)  not 
a problem  of  gender  usage  with  respect  to  persons. 

• There  are  ironies  about  what  “inclusive  language”  means.  Athanasian 
theology  is  more  inclusive  than  Arian;  the  principle  that  “that  which 
is  not  assumed  is  not  redeemed”  is  an  inclusive  one.  Nicea  was  not 
about  the  “maleness”  of  God. 

• Is  there  something  “magical”  about  using  only  one  precise  formula? 
The  scriptures  cite  also  “in  the  name  of  Jesus”.  Or  does  the  scriptural 
understanding  of  “word”  and  “name”  indicate  that  there  is  something 
privileged  about  the  speaking  of  precise  names? 

Baptism  and  ecclesiology 

• * The  ecclesiological  implications  are  essential  and  need  to  be 
included  in  this  study.  In  fact,  should  this  baptismal  work  be  inte- 
grated with  the  ecclesiology  study? 

• There  was  discussion  of  oikonomia  in  the  recognition  of  baptism, 
indicating  different  understandings  and  practice  among  the  Ortho- 
dox. The  assertion  in  §11  of  the  baptism  study  is  an  affirmation  that 
there  must  be  a certain  pneumatological  reality  outside  the  canonical 
church. 

• The  fastest-growing  churches  are  those  that  put  the  emphasis  on  per- 
sonal faith,  rather  than  on  the  faith  of  the  church.  Those  who  empha- 
size individual  faith  seem  to  have  little  trust  in  church,  and  see  it 
often  as  a voluntary  society.  These  emerging  realities  need  to  be 
explored. 

The  sequence  of  the  sacraments 

• A Roman  Catholic  observed  that  the  new  issue  of  the  admission  to 
the  eucharist  of  those  not  baptized  (by,  it  is  said,  the  Reformed  in 
France,  some  Baptists,  Methodists,  Pentecostals)  could  be  an  obsta- 
cle to  the  recognition  of  baptism,  if  this  indicates  a difference  in  the 
understanding  of  baptism.  A Protestant  noted  that  this  is  not  in  fact  a 
new  issue  - Congregationalists  in  the  1690s  thought  that  reception  of 
the  eucharist  might  lead  people,  by  grace,  to  come  to  baptism. 

• There  are  similar  concerns  among  the  Orthodox  about  Roman 
Catholics  who  have  not  been  chrismated  before  receiving  the 
eucharist. 
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• * The  study  should  add  “first  communion”  to  the  list  of  elements  in 
the  process  of  initiation.  Perhaps  the  order  of  these  elements  is  not  as 
important  as  the  fact  that  they  all  take  place. 

• The  change  in  practice  in  many  churches  of  the  north  and  west  that 
admits  children  to  communion  before  confirmation  has  created  a 
new  situation.  Is  this  change  due  in  part  to  marked  changes  in  soci- 
ety, such  that  church  life  is  separated  from  community  life  (it  was 
noted  that  the  description  of  baptism  in  Gambia  comes  from  a com- 
munity where  church  and  civil  community  are  still  one)?  What  are 
the  implications  for  the  ecumenical  discussion  of  Christian  initia- 
tion? 

• The  change  in  practice  is  a recognition  that  there  is  personal  faith 
present  and  active  in  children  who  are  much  younger  than  the  tradi- 
tional age  of  confirmation.  It  also  recognizes  that  the  message  of 
exclusion  from  the  table  can  cancel  the  expressed  message  we  pro- 
claim about  the  openness  of  the  table. 

• * The  study  should  examine  how  decisions  about  such  matters  are 
made  in  churches.  Is  a change  in  practice  the  result  of  serious  theo- 
logical discussion,  debate  and  discernment,  or  does  it  arise  from  - 
and  get  resolved  in  - the  pastoral  situation?  What  are  the  implications 
of  how  we  make  such  decisions  for  the  ecumenical  enterprise? 

Mutual  recognition 

• Is  there  a parallel  with  schemes  proposed  for  the  mutual  recognition 
of  ministries?  Could  there  be  “recognition  by  stages”? 

• Is  baptism  just  the  “foil”  here?  Surely  the  question  is  how  we  decide 
if  someone  is  a Christian  or  not?  Where  does  the  entry-point  into 
Christian  life  occur,  and  what  is  the  relationship  between  that  and 
baptism? 

• The  text  is  not  consistent  as  to  whether  it  is  discussing  “baptism”  or 
“Christian  initiation”.  There  are  some  pluses  and  minuses  with  dis- 
cussion of  “a  process”,  but  the  text  needs  to  clarify  which  one  it 
wants  to  address. 

• What  does  “mutual  recognition”  really  mean?  If  I “recognize” 
another  Christian,  what  does  that  mean  for  my  church’s  involvement 
with  them?  Do  I admit  them  to  the  table?  Do  we  develop  common 
baptismal  certificates? 

Churches  that  do  not  practise  baptism 

• It  was  noted  that  the  Special  Commission  on  Orthodox  Participation 
in  the  WCC  would  like  baptism  added  to  the  basis  of  the  WCC.  What 
would  this  do  to  churches  that  do  not  practise  baptism? 
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• The  study  should  examine  the  position  of  such  churches  more 
closely.  Too  much  emphasis  on  baptism  could  make  it  possible  for 
them  not  to  be  recognized  as  Christian.  It  was  noted  that  the  Cana- 
dian Council  of  Churches’  study  on  initiation  into  Christ  did  work  in 
this  area. 

• Too  much  emphasis  on  baptism  would  make  it  difficult  for  some 
churches  to  join  the  WCC.  It  would  be  counter-productive  for  the 
recruitment  of  new  members. 

Interchurch  families 

• * The  study  should  examine  the  situation  of  such  families  with 
respect  to  baptism.  The  Reformed-Roman  Catholic  dialogue  in  the 
United  States  has  produced  an  accessible  document  geared  to  inter- 
church families. 

Next  steps  for  the  text 

• * We  should  see  this  as  an  interim  step  towards  a convergence  text.  It 
should  go  forward  to  the  churches  as  an  interim  understanding, 
together  with  stories  that  illustrate  the  key  questions.  The  next  step 
should  be  to  put  the  text  in  accessible  narrative  form,  and  to  engage 
churches  in  the  discussion. 


V.  FAITH  AND  ORDER  STUDY  PROGRAMMES-ECCLESIOLOGY 


Ecclesiology  and  the  Grammar  of  Validation 

REV.  DR  PROF.  ANNE  MARIE  REIJNEN 


Welcome  one  another:  about  the  context  of  Romans  15:7 

No  rift  within  the  church  could  be  greater  than  the  one  between  Jews  and 
pagans. 

After  their  conversion  to  Jesus  Christ,  the  Gentiles  and  Jews  in  Rome 
shared  meals,  in  the  concrete  koinonia  of  everyday  life.  This  sharing  rep- 
resented a revolution.  But  problems  arose  about  what  to  eat  (meat  or 
“only  vegetables”),  and  what  to  drink  (wine  or  no  spirits  at  all),  and 
whether  it  was  possible  to  share  the  table  with  someone  whose  diet  dif- 
fered from  your  own.  In  Romans  14  and  15,  Paul  appeals  to  the  Gentiles 
within  the  particular  community  of  the  Romans  to  be  tolerant  towards 
Jewish  sensibilities  (“delicacies”  or  “weaknesses”).  Note  that  in  a differ- 
ent context,  Paul  had  pleaded  for  a similar  tolerance  on  the  Jewish  side 
in  the  church  of  Antioch:  “he  considers  his  Gentile  brethren  free  from 
association  with  idolatry  and  as  an  observant  Jew  felt  no  difficulty  in  eat- 
ing and  saying  grace  with  them”.1  What  is  at  stake?  The  apostle  invites 
the  believers  to  follow  Christ  in  building  bridges  between  totally  differ- 
ent cultures.  He  reminds  his  readers  of  the  gospel:  Christ  became  a ser- 
vant of  the  Jews  (“the  circumcised”),  a sign  for  the  non-Jews  (the  Gen- 
tiles, or  “nations”),  who  now  praise  God  for  God’s  mercy  (Rom.  15:9). 
So  in  fact  Paul  embodies  a similar  dynamic:  he  who  is  by  birth  and  by 
conviction  (“conscience”)  an  observant  Jew,  “bom  under  the  Law”  like 
the  Lord  himself,  has  been  called  to  minister  to  the  goyim.  This  consti- 
tutes the  context  of  the  exhortation  that  serves  as  a motto  for  our  gather- 
ing, “Welcome  one  another,  just  as  Christ  has  welcomed  you,  for  the 
glory  of  God.”  The  point  of  my  brief  reminder  is  the  following: 

1.  Welcoming  one  another,  in  the  situation  that  Paul  knew  so  well, 
was  no  empty  or  facile  gesture;  rather,  it  implied  a tremendous  effort. 
Since  the  earliest  gatherings  at  the  time  of  Paul,  other  polarities  have 
appeared:  between  the  races,  between  women  and  men,  between  Eastern 
and  Western  churches,  between  the  rich  and  the  poor,  between  evangeli- 
cals and  liberals.  However,  I believe  no  polarity  could  be  as  divisive  as 
the  one  with  which  Paul  wrestles  in  this  letter,  because  of  the  very  real 
danger  of  “contamination”  by  foods  offered  to  the  gods  and,  on  the  other 
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hand,  the  quandary  of  ritual  laws  and  specifically  Jewish  command- 
ments. I submit  the  following,  therefore:  if  these  opposing  factions  in 
Rome  were  invited  to  live  in  harmony  with  one  another,  a fortiori  the  call 
extends  to  situations  where  the  urge  to  separate  at  table  is  less  founded. 

2.  Both  the  means  by  which  the  mutual  welcome  is  achieved,  and  the 
finality  of  this  movement,  are  larger  than  the  human  beings  involved 
(although  of  course  nothing  can  be  done  without  them).  The  grace  of 
Godself,  in  this  case  through  Jesus  Christ,  precedes  any  human  endeav- 
our in  this  respect.  The  divine  agency  is  both  the  initial  impetus  of  the 
movement  and  the  mediation  (the  energy)  which  enables  the  transfor- 
mation. Christians  have  built  and  will  build  improbable  communities, 
against  the  grain  of  natural  affinities,  instinctive  loyalties  and  common- 
sense  compacts.  Jews  and  Greeks  eat  together,  women  and  men  are  no 
longer  defined  only  by  their  biological  functions,  the  slave  and  the  free 
are  brothers  in  the  one  Lord. 

3.  If,  when  and  where  these  small  revolutions  occur,  the  focus  is 
clearly  eschatological.  It  is  in  order  that  a community  may  ultimately 
speak  or  sing  “with  one  voice,  to  glorify  the  God  and  Father  of  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ”  (Rom.  15:6).  Eating  arrangements  are  connected  to  the 
sharing  of  bread  and  cup  in  the  Lord’s  supper.  This  in  turn  is  to  remind 
the  believers  that  a place  is  set  for  them  at  God’s  heavenly  “welcome 
table”.2 

Believing  and  belonging:  the  whole  gamut  of  permutations 

Believing  and  belonging  have  entered  the  mainstream  of  society  to  such 
an  extent  that  churches  now  struggle  to  define  their  specific  calling. 

Was  there  ever  a time  and  place  in  history  when  believing  and 
belonging  went  together?  For  some,  Europe  in  the  Middle  Ages  consti- 
tuted such  a homogeneous  Christian  community  in  which,  supposedly, 
society  and  the  (Roman  Catholic)  church  overlapped  almost  completely. 
From  a historical  point  of  view,  this  picture  begs  for  finer  touches.  The 
“golden  age”  of  the  seamless  conjunction  of  believing  and  belonging,  if 
such  an  age  ever  existed,  has  in  any  case  been  replaced  by  a spectrum  of 
new  combinations:  many  people  in  the  West  believe  without  belonging.3 
Or  again,  they  may  belong  to  a confession  but  believe  only  part  of  the 
traditional  teaching  pertaining  to  that  confession.  Overall,  it  seems  to  me 
that  belonging  poses  the  greater  challenge.  In  civil  societies  of  Western 
Europe,  citizens  “believe”  in  certain  core  values  like  democracy  and 
freedom  of  expression;  yet  many  do  not  wish  to  “belong”  by  exercising 
the  right  to  vote,  to  question  politicians  directly,  to  become  a member  of 
political  parties  or  associations.4  Thus  it  seems  that  this  reluctance  to 
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commit  oneself  leads  simultaneously  to  the  weakening  of  the  visible 
presence  of  the  churches  and  to  the  withdrawal  from  the  political 
“forum”  by  the  majority  of  citizens. 

Could  the  reason  for  this  disengagement  be  that  the  church  has  won 
the  battle  for  the  Christianizing  of  the  social  order?  Are  we  paying  the 
price  of  success,  after  having  imposed  and  embodied  values  like  the 
equality  in  principle  of  women  and  men,  the  abolition  of  slavery  and 
the  protection  of  the  young?  What  greater  value  than  “companion- 
ship”? Nowadays,  it  is  useful  to  recall  the  literal  meaning:  from  the 
Latin  cum  and  panis,  the  word  refers  to  persons  who  share  bread 
together.  The  apostolic  injunction  to  “welcome  one  another”  thus  was 
an  early  call  to  form  a “company”.  To  a large  extent,  due  to  the  wide- 
spread acceptance  of  these  principles,  Christianity  has  left  the  domain 
of  public  affairs  to  retreat  into  the  private  realm;  politics,  after  having 
made  sure  that  the  laws  of  the  state  protect  these  values,  seem  in  turn 
to  have  become  obsolete.  Where  do  we  go  from  here?  “Welcome  one 
another”  has  become  a mere  requirement  of  political  correctness.  Why 
teach  something  that  is  already  so  widely  accepted?  The  process  of  sec- 
ularization results  in  a post-Christian  society,  that  is,  one  which  is 
derived  from  the  previous  Christian  stage,  but  in  which  believing  and 
belonging  have  been  severed  from  each  other.  Faced  with  the  challenge 
of  their  growing  irrelevance-through-benign-acceptance,  today’s 
Christians  might  be  well  advised  to  underline  the  specific  meanings  of 
the  good  news. 

This  need  was  graphically  described  in  the  1940s  by  the  Anglican 
novelist  and  scholar  Dorothy  L.  Sayers.  In  her  collection  of  speeches  and 
pamphlets,  she  set  forth  the  fundamentals  of  a faith  that  is  at  the  same 
time  broadminded,  “evangelical”  in  the  original  meaning,  and  intellectu- 
ally mature. 

Let  us,  in  Heaven’s  name,  drag  out  the  Divine  Drama  from  under  the  dreadful 
accumulation  of  slipshod  thinking  and  trashy  sentiment,  and  set  it  on  an  open 
stage  to  startle  the  world  into  some  sort  of  vigorous  reaction...  We  do  him  sin- 
gularly little  honour  by  watering  down  his  personality  till  it  could  not  offend 
a fly.  Surely  it  is  not  the  business  of  the  church  to  adapt  Christ  to  men,  but  to 
adapt  men  to  Christ. 

It  is  the  dogma  that  is  the  drama  - not  beautiful  phrases,  nor  comforting 
sentiments,  nor  vague  aspirations  to  loving  kindness  and  uplift,  nor  the 
promise  of  something  nice  after  death,  but  the  terrifying  assumption  that  the 
same  God  who  made  the  world  lived  in  the  world  and  passed  through  the  grave 
and  gate  of  death.  Show  that  to  the  heathen,  and  they  may  not  believe  it;  but  at 
least  they  may  realize  that  here  is  something  that  a man  might  be  glad  to 
believe.5 
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Classical  metaphors  in  ecclesiology:  the  kingdom  of  heaven;  the 
mother  of  all  believers;  the  body  of  Christ 

These  three  classical  images  serve  to  attest  to  (1)  the  praxis  of  emanci- 
pation and  diakonia  ( the  advent  of  the  messianic  kingdom);  (2)  the 
teaching  dimension  of  the  church  ( she  is  called  mater  et  magistra  in  the 
Roman  Catholic  tradition );  (3)  the  connection  between  the  body  of 
Christ  and  the  sacraments 

1 . One  important  aspect  of  the  mandate  of  churches  in  their  “life  and 
work”  is  to  be  emissaries  of  the  kingdom  to  come.  There  is  and  remains 
an  unresolved  tension  between  what  is  “already”  present  and  what  has 
“yet”  to  come  about.  The  liberating  deeds  of  Christians  have  too  often 
not  met  the  standard  of  the  prophetic  visions  of  the  first  and  second  tes- 
taments. It  is  fair  to  acknowledge  that  the  “children  of  mammon”  in 
some  instances  achieve  far  more.  Yet  in  “post-Christian”  Western 
Europe,  the  core  values  of  humanism,  democracy,  freedom  of  con- 
science, equality  between  the  genders,  mutual  health  care,  the  protection 
of  minors  have,  to  some  extent,  simply  migrated  from  the  church  into 
society  at  large  (see  “Believing  and  belonging”  above).  But  I suggest  it 
is  precisely  the  promissory  and  proleptic  aspects  of  the  Bible  that  differ- 
entiate the  life  and  work  of  churches  from  a political  programme:  the 
tension  between  the  signs  and  the  reality  that  is  signified  by  the  signs  is 
a call  to  self-critical  appraisal,  and  a reminder  that  we  work  in  someone 
else’s  vineyard.  All  our  efforts  are  donee  venias : until  You  come. 

2.  Unconditional  love,  similar  to  a mother’s  acceptance  of  all  and  any 
children,  is  what  differentiates  the  church  in  its  teaching  mode  from  a 
strictly  academic  endeavour.  That  being  said,  since  its  very  origins  it  rep- 
resents a strong  cultural  ambition,  namely  to  create  and  transmit  a Chris- 
tian gnosis.  There  is  in  her  enough  loving  wisdom  to  challenge  the  great- 
est minds  and  to  nurture  the  mentally  handicapped.  Now  to  cherish  the 
church  as  the  “mother  of  all  believers”  may  seem  an  unconventional 
notion  for  a Protestant  theologian;  yet  the  expression  is  borrowed  from 
John  Calvin. 

Two  consequences  derive  from  it,  the  first  being  the  connection 
between  the  magistrate  (the  authority)  and  the  structures  of  the  visible 
church,  for  instance  the  disputed  matter  of  the  primacy  of  the  bishop  of 
Rome;  however,  this  is  not  the  time  to  explore  this  contentious  issue  fur- 
ther. One  might  at  least  suggest,  from  a Reformed  viewpoint,  that  the 
connection  between  the  apostolic  teaching  of  our  churches  and  the 
authority  within  the  visible  church  may  be  made  manifest  in  other  ways 
than  by  considering  one  pastor  (primus  inter  pares)  as  the  personal  guar- 
antor of  the  apostolic  succession.  The  responsibility  is  shared  within  the 
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priesthood  of  all  believers.  But  in  light  of  the  chosen  motto,  “Welcome 
one  another...”,  and  given  the  antagonism  within  the  church  of  Rome  at 
the  time  of  the  apostle,  such  differences  in  styles  of  leadership  within  the 
visible  church  should  be  accepted,  as  were  the  mutually  conflicting 
views  about  the  “strong”  and  the  “delicate”. 

The  second  consequence  has  to  do  with  authority  as  the  capacity  to 
“augment”,  to  stimulate  growth.  Calvin  believed  this  to  be  a function  of 
the  church.  Indeed,  he  has  no  qualms  in  promoting  a “high”  ecclesiol- 
ogy. The  prevalence  of  feminine  and  maternal  images  maybe  indicates  a 
compensation  for  the  loss  of  traditional  Marian  devotion.  In  any  case,  he 
is  very  daring  to  describe  the  church  not  only  as  mother  but  also  as  “co- 
parent”. It  is  not  licit  to  separate  those  two  things  that  God  has  joined 
together:  that  the  church  be  “the  mother  of  all  those  whose  Father  is 
God”.6  The  metaphor  of  mothering  is  freely  used  by  the  Reformator. 

There  is  no  entry  into  life  everlasting  unless  we  are  conceived  in  the  womb  of 
this  mother,  that  she  give  birth  to  us,  that  she  suckle  us  on  her  breasts,  that  she 
keep  us  and  maintain  us  in  her  guidance  and  under  her  rule  until,  having  shed 
our  mortal  bodies,  we  become  like  the  angels.7 

Calvin  issues  a stem  warning:  “Those  who  refuse  to  be  nourished 
[ empateles ] by  the  church  or  who  spurn  the  spiritual  food  that  she  offers, 
deserve  to  starve  to  death.”8  In  an  anti-authoritarian  climate,  authority  is 
associated  with  repression  and  thus  comes  under  close  scmtiny.  It  would 
be  foolish  to  deny  the  restraining  effect  of  authority  as  one  of  its  collat- 
eral characteristics.  But  in  ascribing  authority  to  the  teachings  of  the 
church,  or  in  accepting  them  as  authoritative,  it  is  useful  to  underline  the 
pedagogical  intent  of  authority.  The  word  can  be  traced  to  the  Latin  verb 
augere : to  “augment”.  Mothers  (parents)  are  “authors”  of  their  children, 
in  a biological  sense  naturally  but  even  more  importantly  in  a cultural 
sense.  Education  is  the  process  of  humanizing  and  “civilizing”  the 
young.  Giving  a name  to  the  child  is  the  first  step,  and  in  this  capacity 
the  biological  parents  form  a covenant  with  a godmother  and  a god- 
father, within  the  church.  In  Spanish,  the  given  or  Christian  name  is  lit- 
erally the  name  of  the  font,  nombre  de  pila.  The  naming  of  a child  often 
occurs  before  her  or  his  birth;  when  the  child  is  “expected”,  that  is, 
desired,  it  may  happen  even  before  conception. 

Now  the  church  also  welcomes  even  the  in-fans,  the  child  who  does 
not  yet  speak.  The  church’s  teaching  and  ministering  reach  out  to  per- 
sons who  do  not  yet  or  who  no  longer  speak,  with  sacraments  and  sacra- 
mental gestures.  A logocentric  approach  to  faith  leads  some  Christians  in 
the  West  to  assume  that  only  that  which  can  be  understood  and  verbal- 
ized is  legitimate.  Yet  dreams  and  the  unforeseeable  surges  of  creativity 
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in  the  life  of  artists,  the  appeal  of  liturgical  music  and  of  beauty,  religious 
emotions  and  the  non-verbal  logic  of  gestures  can  all  find  a place  in  the 
search  for  truth.  In  the  final  section  of  this  paper,  I shall  briefly  demon- 
strate that  churches  in  their  teaching  capacity  use  not  a single  “gram- 
mar”, but  four  types  of  grammar,  especially  the  grammar  of  validation. 

But  first  let  us  return  to  the  sacraments.  The  authority  of  the  church 
is  put  to  use  in  the  life-long  process  of  “becoming  a Christian”,  as  is 
shown  in  the  following  fragment  from  the  Faith  and  Order  document  on 
that  theme: 

Baptism  should  be  seen  as  the  concrete  expression  of  a full  life  lived  and  dying 
daily  in  Christ.  I mean  this  symbolically  in  the  deepest  sense  of  the  Christian 
rite  of  baptism  itself  as  death  and  burial  and  rebirth  in  Christ.  But  I am  also 
speaking  plainly.  Baptism  encompasses  the  entire  temporal  life-span  of  a per- 
son. It  is  beginning  and  end.  We  need  to  recapitulate  and  review,  revisit  and 
reflect  upon  our  baptisms  throughout  our  lives  in  order  never  to  forget  from 
whence  we  came  and  to  whom  our  lives  are  finally  bound  and  destined.  In  this 
manner,  our  ethics  may  become  a complete  way  of  life,  a way  of  being  in  the 
world  in  service  to  the  world  and  yet  belonging  to  God,  and  to  God  alone.9 

3.  Living  as  members  of  the  body  of  Christ,  we  partake  of  his  body.  This 
communion  is  based  on  God’s  having/wanting  communion  with 
humankind.  An  abridged  reading  of  our  text  of  Romans  15:7  (“welcome 
one  another”)  levels  it  into  a trivial,  non-confrontational  admonition.  It 
becomes  far  less  consensual  to  specify  “just  as  Christ  has  welcomed  you, 
for  the  glory  of  God”.  Christ  has  first  welcomed  us.  And  the  goal  is  not 
to  cultivate  relationships  among  ourselves:  it  is  to  manifest  God’s  doxa. 
To  borrow  an  analysis  by  Robert  Jenson, 

The  communion  that  is  the  church  is  not  primarily  the  communion  of  believ- 
ers among  themselves;  it  is  primarily  God’s  communion  with  us  in  the  incar- 
nate Christ;  and  because  the  God  who  thus  admits  to  communion  is  in  himself 
a koinonia,  the  perichoresis,  the  “mutual  inhabiting”  of  Father,  Son  and  Spirit, 
we  are  drawn  also  to  mutual  love  of  one  another. 

Or,  to  put  it  more  explicitly,  with  the  same  author: 

The  triune  God  is  not  a monad;  he  is  the  life  of  the  Father  and  the  Son  in  and 
by  their  Spirit.  Thus  he  is  in  himself  a communio,  and  so  has  room  for  others 
to  share  his  life,  if  he  so  chooses.  [...]  By  God’s  free  choice,  he  does  in  fact 
open  the  communion  he  is  for  created  persons,  for  the  church.10 

These  remarks  should  suffice  to  establish  that  the  intention  of  Paul’s 
exhortation,  “Welcome  one  another...”  involves  far  more  than  today’s 
democratic  “values”  of  acceptance  and  tolerance,  pluralism  and  open- 
mindedness  (although  these  norms  of  conduct  are  commendable,  and 
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even  though  they  can  be  seen  as  the  secularized  offspring  of  early  Chris- 
tian guidelines). 

And  now,  as  an  experiment,  I would  like  to  apply  a recent  philo- 
sophical analysis  of  levels  of  language  to  the  different  levels  which  are 
implied  in  the  phrase  “welcome  one  another  as  Christ  has  welcomed 
you”. 

Four  types  of  grammar:  an  experimental  application 

The  philosopher  Jean-Marc  Ferry  proposes  to  assign  four  types  of 
“grammar”  to  (1)  the  realm  of  nature,  (2)  to  oracles  and  premonitions; 
(3)  to  the  common  use  of  language;  (4)  to  the  level  of  validation  of  truth 
and  justice 

1.  The  first  “grammar”  described  by  Ferry  is  not  usually  perceived  as 
such:  it  is  the  “iconic”  grammar  of  association.  Imagine  the  following 
situation  in  a village  somewhere:  a young  woman  has  killed  a 
chameleon,  an  act  which  all  the  villagers  feel  is  not  normal.  The  sorcerer 
confronts  the  prostrate  and  speechless  woman  and  finally  produces  the 
key  to  the  enigma:  “the  chameleon  is  your  father”.  An  exorcism  is  duly 
performed  and  order  can  be  restored.  This  is  possible  because  the  vil- 
lagers share  a common  “iconic”  intelligence,  of  which  the  sorcerer  is  the 
institutional  interpreter.2 * * * * * * * * 11  Such  associative  or  iconic  activity  is  a power- 
ful factor  in  our  subconscious  lives.  I believe  that  water  plays  an  impor- 
tant part  in  the  grammar  of  association  (as  do  the  light  of  candles  in  the 
dark,  and  the  restoring  force  of  oil).  The  repression  of  the  iconic  gram- 
mar by  the  “official”  grammar  is  a dialectic:  it  implies  a loss,  yet  it  also 
represents  an  emancipation.  As  Th.  Adorno  wrote, 

Myth  becomes  reason,  nature  becomes  purely  objective.  Man  pays  [for]  the 

increase  of  his  power  by  becoming  a stranger  to  that  over  which  he  exercises 

this  power.12 

2.  The  grammaire  indiciaire  is  unfolded  in  the  reading  of  traces,  of 

tell-tale  indications.  A hunter  is  an  expert  in  the  field:  seeing  trails,  he  is 

able  to  conjure  a “vision”  of  the  animals,  of  the  scene  that  occurred  in 

his  absence,  making  that  scene  come  alive:  here,  two  leopards  were 

killed  by  a lioness.  This  capacity  underlies  many  oracles  and  premoni- 

tions. But  it  is  also  the  specific  intuition  that  enables  a historian,  reading 

“trails”  in  his  or  her  material,  to  hunt  down  the  global  picture  of  a per- 

son or  an  event  that  is  no  longer  present.13 

Where  does  the  specific  “logos”  of  humanity  start?  A vocal  alarm 

signal  made  by  a mammal  potentially  contains  the  three  pragmatic 

resources  of  human  language:  to  focus  on  another  individual,  to  refer  to 
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something  (e.g.,  a danger);  to  commit  oneself.  This  in  turn  corresponds 
to  the  three  functions  of  human  discourse:  communication,  cognition, 
expression  (of  emotions).  A conversation  requires  all  three.14 

3.  The  third  grammar  is  the  one  that  is  commonly  accepted  as  such. 
But  many  speech-actions  do  more  than  communicate  bare  facts.  “My 
glass  is  already  half  empty”  might  elicit  the  response:  “Would  you  like 
me  to  refill  it?”,  whereas  the  remark  “My  glass  is  already  half  full”, 
while  factually  identical,  is  not  identical  as  proposition.15  Furthermore, 
Western  grammars  are  structured  by  verbal  modes  (past,  present,  future, 
conditional)  and  pronouns  (I-you-s/he-it).16  We  might  define  human 
beings  as  follows:  when  we  feel,  we  are  able  to  understand  our  emotions; 
understanding  what  we  feel,  we  are  able  to  express  what  we  understand; 
by  expressing  what  we  understand,  we  are  able  to  share  it.  By  the  inter- 
weaving of  stories,  shared  significations  appear.  Such  “common  sense” 
provides  resources  for  understanding  both  one’s  own  and  another’s  story. 

4.  These  insights  are  already  quite  helpful,  but  Ferry  does  not  stop 
here.  To  understand  an  object  as  well  as  it  can  be  understood  is  one  thing; 
we  also  need  to  understand  an  object  as  it  should  be  (justice)  and  to 
understand  what  we  feel  regarding  things  as  they  are  and  as  they  should 
be  (prophecy).  “If  humanity  differs  from  the  animal  kingdom,  it  is  not 
through  culture  and  language;  it  is  because  of  the  fact  that  humanity 
builds  on  the  principle  of  truth,  which  is  [...]  a normative  principle.”17 
The  fourth  grammar  is  the  one  that  creates  room  for  critical  reflection 
(on  justice  and  the  lack  of  it,  on  truth  and  untruth);  it  serves  to  express 
ideals,  things  as  they  might  be  or  should  be. 

To  become  conscious  of  the  grammar  of  validation  is  to  sharpen 
our  perception  of  different  orders.  There  is  a difference  between  a sen- 
tence that  describes  a fact,  and  one  that  tells  us  how  something  should 
be  in  truth.  The  Universal  Declaration  of  Human  Rights  proclaims  that 
all  human  beings  have,  from  birth,  equal  rights  and  dignity.  As  a fac- 
tual or  informative  sentence,  this  might  be  taken  to  be  a lie  or  a joke. 
Yet  as  a “regulatory”  sentence,  it  is  full  of  truth.18  The  point  I wish  to 
make,  applying  Ferry’s  analysis  to  the  discourse  of  theology,  is  that  we 
find  more  “regulatory”  than  “factual”  affirmations  in  scriptures.  They 
are  witnesses  to  God’s  truth,  and  as  such  are  in  contradiction  with  the 
way  things  are  in  the  world.  Consider  baptism.  As  Daniel  Migliore 
writes, 

While  acknowledging  diversity,  our  post-modern  culture  is  woefully  deficient 
in  affirming  and  cultivating  the  solidarity  of  all  people,  and  indeed  of  all  crea- 
tures, in  suffering  and  hope.  The  responsible  practice  of  baptism,  infant  and 
adult,  should  bear  a counter-cultural  witness  to  the  new  world  of  friendship, 
community,  and  service  promised  to  us  and  to  the  world  in  Jesus  Christ.19 
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As  a “regulatory”  affirmation,  “Welcome  one  another  as  Christ  has  wel- 
comed you,  for  the  glory  of  God”  may  motivate  our  actions  and  illumi- 
nate our  minds  in  the  days  to  come. 

What  is  soiled  make  thou  pure; 

What  is  wounded,  work  its  cure; 

What  is  parched  fructify 
Fill  thy  faithful,  who  confide 
In  thy  power  to  guard  and  guide, 

With  thy  sevenfold  mystery.20 
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A Coptic  Orthodox  Perspective 

METROPOLITAN  BISHOY  OF  DAMIETTE 


Prof.  Anna  Marie  Reijnen  already  touched  on  the  core  of  the  issue 
when  she  wrote:  “Jews  and  Greeks  eat  together,  women  and  men  are  no 
longer  defined  only  by  their  biological  functions,  the  slave  and  free  are 
brothers  in  the  one  Lord”.1 

Also,  in  expressing  God’s  having  or  wanting  communion  with 
humankind  Reijnen  wrote, 

Christ  has  first  welcomed  us.  And  the  goal  is  not  to  cultivate  relationships 
among  ourselves:  it  is  to  manifest  God’s  doxa.  To  borrow  an  analysis  by 
Robert  Jenson:  “The  communion  that  is  the  church  is  not  primarily  the  com- 
munion of  believers  among  themselves;  it  is  primarily  God’s  communion  with 
us  in  the  incarnate  Christ;  and  because  the  God  who  thus  admits  to  commu- 
nion is  in  himself  a koinonia,  the  perichoresis,  the  ‘mutual  inhabiting’  of 
Father,  Son  and  Spirit,  we  are  drawn  also  to  mutual  love  of  one  another.”2 

But  on  the  other  hand  I felt  that  Reijnen  went  very  far  when  she 
reduced  the  aim  of  St  Paul’s  verse,  “Welcome  one  another  just  as  Christ 
has  welcomed  you,  for  the  glory  of  God”  (Rom.  15:7),  to  the  difference 
in  food  habits  at  the  table  between  Jewish  and  Gentile  Christians.  On  this 
she  wrote, 

I believe  no  polarity  could  be  as  divisive  as  the  one  which  Paul  wrestles  with 
in  this  letter,  because  of  the  very  real  danger  of  “contamination”  by  foods 
offered  to  the  gods  and  on  the  other  hand  the  quandary  of  ritual  laws  and 
specifically  Jewish  commandments.3 

In  fact  the  main  struggle  of  St  Paul  was  to  convince  the  Jews  to 
accept  Christ’s  sacrifice  as  a fulfilment  of  the  symbolic  animal  sacrifices 
of  the  law  of  Moses,  and  to  convince  the  Jewish  Christians  to  accept  the 
Gentile  Christians  as  “brothers  in  Christ”  without  applying  the  condition 
of  circumcision  to  them. 

In  our  view  the  intention  of  St  Paul  in  writing  this  text  was  basically 
directed  towards  the  following  main  subjects: 

1.  Jesus  Christ  has  reconciled  both  with  the  Father.  The  barrier 
between  God  and  man  was  removed,  and  consequently  between  man  and 
man.  Both  Jews  and  Gentiles  should  believe  in  Jesus  Christ  as  Lord,  God 
and  Saviour  and  be  baptized  in  the  name  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  thus  receiv- 
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ing  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit  and  participating  in  the  holy  eucharist  as 
one  people  of  God.  Pagan  Gentiles  could  not  be  received  in  the  commu- 
nion of  God  without  believing  in  Jesus  Christ  as  his  only-begotten  Son 
incarnate,  and  in  the  one  and  only  triune  God. 

2.  A (free)  lord  should  accept  a Christian  slave  as  a brother  in  Christ, 
since  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  “emptied  himself  and  took  the  form  of  a 
slave”  in  order  to  make  us  his  brethren,  as  the  children  of  God. 

3.  The  righteous  should  accept  a repentant  Christian  believer.  The 
Lord  Jesus  Christ  assured  that  the  healthy  are  not  in  need  of  a physician 
but  the  sick.  He  taught  “I  did  not  come  to  call  the  righteous,  but  sinners, 
to  repentance”  (Mark  2:17). 

In  all  cases  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  has  received  sinful  people  who  were 
repentant,  or  on  their  way  to  repentance  upon  his  request.  But  neverthe- 
less He  was  warning,  “unless  you  repent  you  will  likewise  perish”  (Luke 
13:3,5). 

St  Paul  according  to  the  scriptures  warned  that  homosexuality  is  a 
great  sin.  Hence  the  verse  “welcome  one  another”  (Rom.  15:7)  is,  I 
believe,  inapplicable  to  unrepentant  homosexuals. 

4.  A man  should  honour  women  and  allow  them  equal  Christian 
rights  (that  is,  one  man  for  one  woman  in  the  holy  order  of  marriage). 
But  this  would  not  eliminate  the  distinct  role  of  men  and  women  in  the 
family  and  in  the  ministry  of  the  church.  The  icon  of  Christ  and  the 
church  should  be  preserved  in  both  family  and  church  life. 

There  are  clear  limits  for  “unity  and  diversity”  in  the  tradition  of  our 
church. 

There  can  be  no  diversity  in  apostolic  faith  and  Tradition,  but  rather 
diversity  in  culture,  contemplation  and  ways  of  expression  or  interpreta- 
tion. 

Christians  are  one  in  Christ  on  the  condition  of  having  one  and  the 
same  faith  in  the  theological,  Christological,  biblical,  doctrinal  and  ethi- 
cal bases,  or  concepts,  that  were  handed  down  since  the  days  of  the  apos- 
tles and  up  to  our  present  days.  St  Paul  wrote:  “One  Lord,  one  faith,  one 
baptism”  (Eph.  4:5). 

Our  search  for  unity  should  not  itself  become  a new  divisive  issue. 

A good  example  of  unity  of  faith  in  diversity  of  expression  is  the 
Christological  agreement  between  Chalcedonian  and  non-Chalcedonian 
churches,  where  the  differences  in  terminology  were  overcome  by  con- 
fessing together  the  same  authentic  Christological  faith  and  refusing 
both  the  Nestorian  and  Eutychian  Christologies. 

In  November  2002,  the  Anglican-Oriental  Orthodox  International 
Commission  signed  a Christological  agreement  in  Holy  Etchmiadzin, 
Armenia.  Item  2 of  this  agreement  states: 
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Following  the  teaching  of  our  common  father  St  Cyril  of  Alexandria  we  can 
confess  together  that  in  the  one  incarnate  nature  of  the  Word  of  God,  two  dif- 
ferent natures  continue  to  exist  without  separation,  without  division,  without 
change,  and  without  confusion. 

The  “one  incarnate  nature”  and  “two  natures”  definitions  are  no  longer  a 
divisive  issue;  rather  through  dialogue,  openness,  and  mutual  under- 
standing they  became  reconciled  and  are  rather  reinforcing  each  other 
(two  in  one). 

Coming  back  to  the  paper  of  Anna  Marie  Reijnen,  we  can  notice  that 
two  extreme  positions  are  expressed  concerning  the  responsibility  of 
guaranteeing  apostolic  succession:  on  the  one  hand,  considering  one  pas- 
tor ( primus  inter  pares ) as  the  personal  guarantor  of  the  apostolic  suc- 
cession; and  on  the  other  hand,  the  understanding  that  that  responsibility 
is  shared  within  the  “priesthood  of  all  believers”.4 

In  our  Orthodox  concept,  official  priesthood  is  a sacrament  distinct 
from  the  spiritual  priesthood  of  all  believers.  St  Paul  wrote,  “Let  a man 
consider  us,  as  servants  of  Christ  and  stewards  of  the  mysteries  of  God” 
(1  Cor.  4:1).  The  bishops  and  priests  are  chosen  by  the  people,  and  the 
ecumenical  synod  is  responsible  for  the  apostolic  succession. 


NOTES 

1 See  p.160  above. 

2 See  p.164  above. 

3 See  p.159-60  above. 

4 See  p.163  above. 
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Reaction  to  the  Thematic  Presentation 

PROF.  VALBURGA  SCHMIEDT  STRECK 


The  presentation  on  “Ecclesiology  and  the  Grammar  of  Validation” 
made  me  think  of  my  own  continent  of  Latin  America,  with  its  own 
grammatical  code;  and  it  is  from  that  perspective  that  I wish  to  give  my 
reaction.  The  idea  of  “accepting  one  another”  that  Prof.  Anne  Marie 
Reijnen  examines  sets  off  differing  trains  of  thought,  depending  on  the 
world  in  which  we  live.  When  we  pass  through  the  narrow  streets  of  the 
Brazilian  favelas,  we  are  generally  accepted  and  welcomed  by  the  peo- 
ple, who  invite  us  into  their  humble  homes  and  offer  us  the  simple  food 
they  have  to  feed  their  own  hungry  bodies.  The  hospitality  and  happiness 
of  these  suffering  people  are  often  mocked  and  criticized  by  those  who 
do  not  understand  the  hard  reality  experienced  by  those  who  are 
excluded  from  the  well-stocked  tables  of  the  rich.  However,  anyone  liv- 
ing for  a longer  period  with  these  people  can  immediately  observe  that 
behind  the  cruel  reality  lies  great  strength  and  determination  to  be  able 
to  survive  and  resist. 

The  Brazilian  people  - and  it  can  also  be  said  of  Latin  American  peo- 
ple as  a whole  - are  a mystical  and  religious  people.  They  have  not  expe- 
rienced the  Enlightenment  criticism  that  subjected  religion  to  all  sorts  of 
questioning,  and  they  have  kept  their  direct  experience  of  the  sacred  and 
the  numinous.  Here  the  people  speak  from  within  God  and  not  about 
God.  They  trust  in  God,  because,  as  they  perceive  it,  they  experience 
God  in  their  thinking  about  the  hard  reality  of  every  day:  it  is  God  who 
sustains  them  and  gives  them  the  hope  that  their  bodies  will  survive  the 
hunger  that  each  new  day  brings.  While  on  the  one  hand,  these  people 
believe  and  hope  for  a better  world,  on  the  other  hand  they  have  the  feel- 
ing that  God’s  arms  are  there,  welcoming  them.  It  is  not  reason,  but 
rather  emotion,  that  nourishes  and  consoles  them  and  enables  them  to 
dream  of  better  things  to  come. 

Latin  America  is  often  criticized  for  its  meagre  contribution  to  the 
rational  logical  knowledge  of  the  modem  world,  and  for  introducing  into 
its  thought  a praxis  containing  stories  from  its  context.  It  seems  that  only 
rarely  do  we  succeed  in  engaging  in  purely  rational  thought  not  coloured 
by  the  experience  of  our  people.  I believe  that  this  is  a different  gram- 
matical approach  and  is,  obviously,  far  from  the  rational  logic  of  moder- 
nity. In  Latin  American  history,  the  different  cultures  in  contact  with  a 
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logic  of  wisdom  have  given  rise  to  a wisdom  that  uses  an  existential  sym- 
bolism based  on  people’s  own  knowledge  within  their  own  culture. 

Among  this  “excluded  population”  in  Brazil  we  can  find  these  peo- 
ples’ own  grammatical  validity.  The  context  of  popular  culture  carries 
within  it  the  germs  of  a mystical  wisdom,  and  we  can  thus  say  that  in  this 
context  we  also  find  a different  way  of  knowing.  In  contrast  to  the  mod- 
em epistemology,  which  produced  homo  faber,  in  our  context  we  find 
homo  convivialis , for  whom  relationships  have  prime  place.  Their  fore- 
most concern  is  not  managing  the  family  budget,  nor  is  it  work,  but 
rather  relationships.  They  are  a people  who  ask  questions  about  life 
itself,  and  not  about  the  “purpose”  of  life.  They  are  a people  who  com- 
municate with  one  another,  forming  a community  of  communication,  an 
“intra-epistemological”  community,  which  includes  the  Other  and  also 
the  “I”. 

This  is  an  epistemology  which  is  open  to  “otherness”,  where  the  tran- 
scendent is  not  outside  the  community  but  is  together  with  the  commu- 
nity as  they  suffer  and  stmggle  for  life.  It  is  an  ontology  of  relationships 
in  a world  of  relationships.  Here  knowledge  comes  through  relationships 
- not  through  subjectivity,  nor  rationality,  nor  individualism,  but  through 
relationships.  Popular  wisdom  enables  dialogue  with  the  people  to  take 
place,  rather  than  dialogue  for  the  people.  It  is  not  the  mass  of  individu- 
als, nor  a feeling,  nor  an  essential  presence.  It  goes  beyond  that.  It  is  a 
network  of  complex  relationships  in  which  people  draw  closer  or  draw 
apart,  stand  together  or  over  against  one  another.  It  is  knowledge  that 
comes  through  hearing  and  not  through  seeing. 

That  is  the  way  in  which  the  three  classical  metaphors  of  ecclesiol- 
ogy  presented  by  Reijnen  - the  kingdom  of  God,  the  mother  of  all  believ- 
ers, and  the  body  of  Christ  - can  be  understood  on  the  basis  of  a gram- 
matical code  appropriate  to  the  context.  Let  us  look  at  each  of  these  from 
the  perspective  of  my  own  Latin  American  context. 

1.  The  metaphor  of  the  kingdom  of  God  points  to  an  understanding  of 
serving  and  diakonia.  It  reminds  us  of  the  social  movements  that  have 
arisen  within  the  Christian  churches  in  Latin  America  and  of  the  eman- 
cipation of  many  persons  that  has  taken  place,  enabling  them  to  work 
with  other  social  activists  for  a more  just  and  equitable  world.  Both  lib- 
eration theology  and  the  various  forms  of  diaconal  work  have  reached 
out  towards  the  people  of  God  who  are  suffering  injustice  and  hunger. 
This  diaconal  movement  by  the  churches  has  provided  training  for  the 
people  to  become  organized  in  a critical,  democratic  way,  without  leav- 
ing behind  their  religious  and  mystical  sense.  At  the  same  time  as  it  has 
campaigned  for  justice,  this  movement  of  God’s  people  has  also  called 
seriously  into  question  the  church  as  a hierarchical  and  powerful  institu- 
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tion.  This  has  shown  that  the  church  needs  to  have  at  its  base  this 
dynamic  movement,  challenging  the  structures  of  power  so  as  to  find  an 
alternative  way  for  the  churches.  This  is  the  social  “base”  of  the  church, 
and  for  many  it  is  the  true  church. 

The  metaphor  of  the  kingdom  of  God  in  the  Latin  American  context 
also  challenges  us  to  an  open  dialogue  with  other  churches  and  confes- 
sions - and  with  social  services  outside  the  ambit  of  the  church  - so  that 
we  can  join  forces  in  diaconal  work.  A Christian  church  cannot  stand  all 
alone  in  its  world,  watching  from  the  sidelines  as  people  suffer  hunger, 
as  water  is  being  contaminated  and  trees  being  cut  down...  Christian  dis- 
cernment must  be  a process  of  constant  dialogue  between  Christians  and 
the  world  rather  than  a process  carried  on  apart  from  the  world,  in  order 
that  the  kingdom  of  God  can  take  concrete  shape  throughout  the  church 
of  Christ. 

2.  The  metaphor  of  the  mother  of  all  believers  calls  to  my  mind  a 
church  that  welcomes  the  weak  as  well  as  the  strong.  In  Latin  America 
the  mother  figure  has  a particular  significance,  since  the  family  with  the 
mother  figure  at  its  centre  is  a particular  feature  of  our  society.  This  fea- 
ture is  indicative  of  a strong  sense  of  family  - for  Brazilians,  the  family 
is  what  social  security  is  for  North  Americans ! It  can  be  said  that  in  poor 
families  even  greater  emphasis  is  placed  on  motherhood,  because  it  is 
from  the  mother  that  knowledge  is  gained.  And,  however  incredible  it 
may  seem,  it  is  in  the  poorest  families  that  violence  within  the  family  is 
least  prevalent.  The  affection  between  mothers  and  their  children  at  the 
beginning  of  life  brings  tears  to  our  eyes  and  warms  our  hearts.  Mothers 
go  hungry  in  order  to  give  their  last  scrap  of  bread  to  their  children  and, 
in  their  turn,  sons  and  daughters  return  to  their  mothers  and  brothers  and 
sisters  so  as  to  be  able  together  to  survive  the  horrors  that  life  throws  at 
them. 

Mothers  thus  become  the  major  link  binding  all  these  persons 
together.  Thus  while  this  shows  that  the  church,  as  a mother,  welcomes 
all  her  sons  and  daughters  it  also  shows  that  the  church  should  also  be 
able,  as  a beloved  mother,  to  challenge  the  practice  of  her  sons  and 
daughters  in  the  sharing  around  of  food.  Caring  about  - and  insisting 
upon  - a just  and  equitable  sharing  is  a further  task  of  the  mother  who 
welcomes  and  protects.  This  shows  that  the  metaphors  used  of  the 
church  constantly  inter-relate  with  one  another,  illuminating  and  enlarg- 
ing one  another. 

3.  The  metaphor  of  the  body  of  Christ  points  us  to  the  feast  of  com- 
munion in  the  last  supper  of  our  Lord.  When  we  think  of  what  is  involved 
in  preparing  for  a feast,  we  can  imagine  how  many  tasks  have  to  be  per- 
formed, we  can  imagine  all  the  questions  we  must  ask:  whom  shall  we 
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invite,  what  shall  we  serve,  where  shall  we  buy  the  food,  how  shall  we 
set  the  table,  what  will  be  the  seating  plan,  what  music  shall  be  played, 
what  shall  we  have  for  dessert...?  Those  preparing  the  feast  devote  them- 
selves to  doing  their  very  best  for  their  guests,  sparing  no  effort  in 
preparing  the  meal,  welcoming  the  guests  and  serving  them  until  they 
have  eaten  their  fill.  In  Jesus’  last  supper  the  invitation  was  for  the  twelve 
guests  who  were  there,  with  no  one  being  excluded,  separated  from  the 
others  or  placed  in  an  inferior  position.  They  all  sat  down  at  the  table  of 
the  Lord  and  were  welcomed  as  special  and  beloved  guests.  The  feast 
that  God  prepares  for  God’s  people  shows  that  the  weak  and  the  strong 
are  accepted  and  seated  around  a table  where  a new  covenant  is  made, 
freeing  them  to  be  able  to  move  onwards,  far  from  the  forces  of  evil. 
Without  such  a liberation,  there  can  be  no  consummation  in  the  eschato- 
logical feast. 


V.  FAITH  AND  ORDER  STUDY  PROGRAMMES-ECCLESIOLOGY 


The  Ecclesiology  Project:  An  Introduction 

RT  REV.  JOHN  HIND 


Responses  to  Baptism,  Eucharist  and  Ministry  (BEM)  indicated  that 
the  text  was  widely  seen  as  implying  a particular  understanding  of,  or  at 
least  a particular  way  of  thinking  about,  the  church.  Although  the  eccle- 
siological  implications  of  BEM  were  not  spelt  out,  they  were  clear 
enough  for  some  churches  to  feel  comfortable  with  the  text  and  for 
others  to  suspect  that  it  was  leading  them  where  they  would  rather  not 
go!  Many  however  agreed  that  it  would  be  important  to  give  more 
explicit  attention  to  the  doctrine  of  the  church  as  such.  That  was  the  ori- 
gin of  this  ecclesiology  study  project,  on  which  the  previous  commission 
worked  and  which  produced  the  report  The  Nature  and  Purpose  of  the 
Church:  A Stage  on  the  Way  to  a Common  Statement 1 to  which  responses 
were  requested. 

Three  particular  circumstances  have  led  me  to  revise  the  presentation 
I originally  prepared  for  this  occasion.  The  first  was  the  request  to  Faith 
and  Order  by  the  Special  Commission  on  Orthodox  Participation  in  the 
WCC  for  attention  to  be  given  to  a number  of  ecclesiological  questions, 
including  the  issue  of  unity  and  diversity,  the  relationship  between  the 
church  and  the  churches,  and  the  connection  between  baptism  and  eccle- 
sial  fellowship. 

This  last  point  links  naturally  with  the  second  reason  I have  changed 
this  presentation.  We  spent  a profitable  day  yesterday  on  the  idea  of  the 
“mutual  recognition  of  baptism”.  Several  speakers  asked  about  the  rela- 
tionship of  this  matter  to  the  ecclesiology  study.  They  have  a point,  I 
think,  and  one  of  the  things  the  standing  commission  and  the  ecclesiol- 
ogy drafting  group  will  have  to  reflect  on  is  how  far,  in  the  light  of  this 
plenary  commission  meeting,  the  section  of  the  “Nature  and  Mission  of 
the  Church“  dealing  with  baptism  should  be  developed. 

The  third  issue  concerns  the  suggested  statement  on  ecclesiology 
which  is  proposed  for  the  ninth  assembly  of  the  WCC  in  2006  and  about 
which  we  shall  hear  later  in  this  commission  meeting.  I simply  mention 
this  now  to  signal  the  importance  of  ensuring  that  if  the  assembly  has 
significant  ecclesiological  texts  before  it,  then  these  should  be  mutually 
coherent! 

At  the  first  meeting  of  the  present  standing  commission  in  Toronto  in 
1999,  it  was  decided  to  revise  the  text  of  The  Nature  and  Purpose  of  the 
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Church  in  the  light  of  the  responses  received  from  member  churches. 
The  hope  had  been  expressed  that  positive  ecumenical  benefits  could  be 
gained  if  the  text  could  develop  into  a convergence  text  on  the  church 
analogous  to  the  Lima  text  Baptism,  Eucharist  and  Ministry.  The  project 
also  has  particular  importance  in  the  light  of  the  request  that  there  should 
be  a concise  statement  on  the  church  at  the  ninth  assembly. 

If  Lima  is  a model,  however,  where  in  the  process  leading  up  to  BEM 
should  the  present  document  The  Nature  and  Purpose  of  the  Church  be 
located?  Does  it  correspond  to  Accra  (an  earlier  version  of  the  text,  also 
sent  for  comment  and  then  revised  to  become  BEM),  or  pre-Accra? 
Then,  what  is  the  relationship  between  the  commentary  in  BEM  and  the 
boxes  (exploring  “areas  where  differences  remain  both  within  and 
between  churches”2)  in  Faith  and  Order  Paper  no.  181?  To  what  extent 
are  the  latter  “issues  to  be  resolved”,  in  the  expectation  that  they  can  be 
resolved,  and  to  what  extent  are  they  fundamental  disagreements  and,  if 
so,  how  church-dividing  are  they? 

The  commission  established  an  ecclesiology  working  and  drafting 
group  to  prepare  a revision  of  the  text  and  a series  of  consultations  both 
to  inform  its  work  and  to  offer  wider  reflection  on  three  critical  issues: 
“Does  the  church  have  a sacramental  character?”,  “Authority  and  author- 
itative teaching  in  the  church”  and  “Ministry  and  ordination  in  the  com- 
munity of  women  and  men  in  the  church”. 

The  drafting  group  has  met  regularly  since  Toronto  and  has  reported 
at  every  meeting  of  the  standing  commission.  Its  mandate  was  to  make  a 
“light”  revision  of  The  Nature  and  Purpose  of  the  Church,  that  is  to  say 
to  take  Faith  and  Order  Paper  1 8 1 as  the  starting  point  while  responding 
positively  to  the  criticisms  which  that  text  has  received.  Criticisms  con- 
cerned such  diverse  subjects  as  the  title  of  the  study,  the  language  and 
form  of  the  text  and  its  accessibility,  the  order  of  the  material  and  the 
range  of  biblical  scholars  consulted,  the  extent  to  which  regard  had  been 
taken  of  the  bilateral  dialogues.  The  group  also  had  to  evaluate  the  sig- 
nificance of  the  fact  that,  in  the  early  years  of  its  work,  responses  had 
been  received  by  churches,  institutions  and  individuals  representing  a 
limited  number  of  confessions  and  regions  of  the  world. 

On  behalf  of  the  ecclesiology  working  and  drafting  group,  I would 
like  to  draw  your  attention  to  three  particular  issues. 

In  response  to  a number  of  suggestions  we  are  proposing  to  change 
the  title  of  the  document  to  “The  Nature  and  Mission  of  the  Church”,  and 
to  emphasize  the  missiological  character  of  the  church  at  key  points  in 
the  text. 

Because  many  responses  identified  the  need  to  speak  from  the  ex- 
perience and  reality  of  the  church,  in  order  to  balance  the  more 
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“abstract”  aspects  of  the  text,  we  have  agreed  to  include  actual  examples 
of  church  life  (“cameos”). 

We  also  intend  to  ensure  that  the  proportion  of  the  text  as  a whole 
reflects  the  various  emphases  which  are  important  in  a rounded  view  of 
the  church  and  avoids  the  temptation  for  ministry,  whether  in  its  per- 
sonal, collegial  or  communal  aspects,  to  dominate  ecclesiological  texts. 

In  its  handling  of  these  themes  as  well  as  in  the  rest  of  its  revision  of 
the  text,  the  drafting  group  hopes  that  those  who  have  sent  responses  will 
feel  that  their  concerns  and  comments  have  been  given  due  weight. 

Despite  considerable  development  of  the  text  since  1999,  what  is 
before  this  commission  is  not  yet  a final  or  even  a penultimate  text; 
rather,  it  is  a document  well  on  the  way  to  a final  version.  Responsibil- 
ity for  the  version  to  go  to  Porto  Alegre  will  rest  with  next  year’s  meet- 
ing of  the  standing  commission  which  will  be  much  helped  by  discus- 
sion at  this  plenary  commission. 

I hope  you  agree  how  important  it  is  to  get  this  text  as  right  as  we  can. 
If,  as  the  standing  commission  has  determined,  the  intention  is  to  pro- 
duce - ultimately,  and  however  long  it  takes  - a document  on  the  church 
which  is  parallel  to  BEM,  we  have  to  ensure  that  it  is  up  to  the  task.  It 
must  not  only  ask  questions,  but  must  also  on  the  one  hand  provide 
encouragement  for  those  Christian  communities  who  can  do  so  to  recon- 
sider their  relationship  with  other  churches,  and  on  the  other  also  help 
highlight  areas  which  are  more  difficult  than  we  once  thought.  That  was 
one  of  the  lessons  of  BEM  - namely,  that  a text  may  simultaneously 
facilitate  moves  towards  unity  and  sharpen  divisions. 


NOTES 

1 Faith  and  Order  Paper  no.  181,  WCC,  1998. 

2 The  Nature  and  Purpose  of  the  Church,  §5,  p.7. 
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The  Ecclesiology  Project 

Reflections,  Comments  and  Perspectives  for  the  Future 

METROPOLITAN  PROF.  DR  GENNADIOS  OF  SASSIMA 


The  following  comments  and  reflections  on  the  current  Faith  and 
Order  ecclesiology  project,  “The  Nature  and  Purpose  of  the  Church”,  do 
not  enter  into  a discussion  of  the  specific  details  of  the  text  of  the  study 
itself,  but  rather  refer  to  the  project  as  a whole  and  in  particular  to  its 
future  perspectives  within  the  ecumenical  endeavour. 

This  study  on  ecclesiology,  presented  here  still  in  draft  form  and  yet 
in  a “penultimate”  stage,  justifies  precisely  the  efforts  made  by  the  Faith 
and  Order  commission,  after  a long  period  of  consultations  and  meetings 
of  the  drafting  group,  in  order  to  revise  the  existing  text.  This  revision 
process  primarily  aimed  to  find  ways  of  clarifying  various  historical,  the- 
ological and  ecclesiological  issues  existing  between  the  various  church 
traditions  and  church  teachings.  The  study  also  aims  at  bringing  the 
churches  closer  together,  moving  towards  the  ultimate  goal  of  an  under- 
standing of  an  ecclesiological  “communion”,  of  conciliar  fellowship  and 
the  understanding  of  the  purpose  and  the  nature  of  the  church.  In  this 
perspective  consultations  were  held  during  the  past  years  in  order  to  clar- 
ify the  existing  difficult  issues  which  are  still  considered  to  be  church- 
dividing.  These  consultations,  on  the  sacramental  character  of  the 
church,  on  authority  and  authoritative  teaching  as  well  as  on  the  ministry 
and  ordination  in  the  community  of  women  and  men  in  the  church, 
brought  positive  insights  for  the  revision  process.  However,  through 
these  consultations  - and  in  spite  of  a certain  degree  of  improvement  of 
the  text  - there  still  remain  church-dividing  issues  which  need  to  be 
examined  further. 

Rather  than  responding  to  the  text  theologically,  I shall  point  to  its 
importance  and  great  significance  as  a document  in  relation  to  the  exist- 
ing theological  multilateral  and  bilateral  dialogues,  and  present  its  eccle- 
siological implications  for  the  ongoing  process  between  churches  and 
various  denominations  towards  a reconciled  unity  in  a reconciled  diver- 
sity. 

The  text  emerges  from  a host  of  different  dogmatic  teachings  from 
various  church  traditions  and  confessional  denominations.  Following  the 
customary  definition,  which  the  ecclesiology  study  is  using  directly  or 
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indirectly,  the  purpose  of  the  study  is  to  promote  mutual  understanding, 
to  achieve  a convergent  ecclesiological  “communion”  in  the  purpose  and 
nature  of  the  church,  in  true  faith  and  love,  and  to  reconcile  the  hostili- 
ties and  divisions  of  the  past. 

Today  various  bilateral  dialogues  or  theological  conversations  in  the 
ecumenical  forum  have  increasingly  borne  considerable  fruits.  An 
atmosphere  of  mutual  appreciation,  friendship  and  fellowship  has  also 
already  become  a reality  during  the  past  decades.  But  has  this  develop- 
ment also  led  to  a deeper  mutual  theological  and  ecclesiological  under- 
standing, or  resulted  in  any  better  achievements?  Have  the  profound  dif- 
ferences between  the  various  churches  and  confessional  families  been 
clarified  theologically  in  the  ecumenical  conversations  and  dialogues? 
Does  this  text  respond  to  this  question  of  visible  result ? This  is  a legiti- 
mate question.  At  least  at  first  sight,  there  is  a discrepancy  between  the 
degree  of  theological  agreement  and  the  actual  fellowship  that  the  dif- 
ferent traditions  have  found  in  the  ecumenical  movement. 

The  retrospective  of  an  ecumenical  century  presented  in  the  present 
text  has  been  rather  positive.  This  is  not  only  because  of  the  involvement 
of  eminent  theologians  from  various  church  traditions  in  the  drafting  and 
revision  process,  but  because  of  the  courage  of  the  different  partners  to 
deal  with  such  a difficult  theological  issue  and  finally  to  reach  a conver- 
gence stage.  There  seems  to  be  widespread  recognition  of  the  particular 
ecumenical  impact  and  significance  of  the  past  century.  Thus,  it  is  in 
gratitude  to  God’s  gracious  guidance  through  the  Holy  Spirit  that  this 
short  and  incomplete  retrospective  should  conclude  with  this  ecclesio- 
logical study.  Yet,  such  a conclusion  can  also  only  be  provisional  in  the 
sense  that  the  ecumenical  calling  of  world  Christianity  continues  in  the 
new  century,  the  third  millennium.  The  churches  cannot  be  satisfied  with 
praising  an  ecumenical  century  and  continuing  to  live  in  peaceful  coex- 
istence. 

It  is  God’s  and  the  world’s  challenge  and  call  to  the  churches  to  move 
on,  in  order  to  become  a reconciled  communion  in  a not-yet  reconciled 
world.  The  credibility  of  Christianity  as  a reconciling  force  within  a 
world  threatened  by  religious,  ethnic  and  social  antagonisms  is  at  stake. 
The  ability  of  Christianity  to  develop  and  present  common  moral  values 
and  orientations  to  millions  of  people  in  search  for  such  is  a pressing  and 
urgent  task.  So,  too,  is  the  churches’  effective  contribution  to  public  dis- 
course on  the  future  of  humanity  and  to  the  development  of  common 
Christian  social-ethical  concepts  for  a more  just  and  peaceful  world.  A 
clear,  common  Christian  witness  to  the  basic  convictions  of  the  Christ- 
ian faith  remains  an  ever-more  urgent  task  in  response  to  growing  reli- 
gious pluralism  and  materialistic  secularism.  The  decisive  importance  of 
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inter-religious  dialogue  and  understanding  should  be  recognized  also  by 
all  Christian  traditions  as  a common  contribution  to  the  understanding 
and  stability  within  the  larger  human  community.  In  order  to  face  these 
and  other  tasks  together  and  effectively,  the  efforts  towards  church  unity 
must  continue.  Theological  dialogue,  both  multilateral  and  bilateral, 
remains  the  essential  presupposition  of  such  efforts. 

The  Christian  world  is  still  in  “schism”.  There  is  little  ontological 
unity,  and  little  agreement,  among  those  who  “believe  in  Jesus’  name”, 
who  confess  Christ  Jesus  as  God  and  Saviour,  who  put  their  trust  in  him 
and  proclaim,  by  word  and  deed,  their  ultimate  allegiance  to  him  as  their 
Lord.  There  are,  in  fact,  numerous  Christian  bodies  which  claim  the 
name  of  the  church  for  themselves  - and  they  are  out  of  communion  with 
one  another,  sometimes  in  open  and  bitter  antagonism.  Today,  the  unity 
of  faith  has  in  many  cases  fallen  apart.  Even  the  unity  of  love  has  cooled. 
The  body  of  Christ  has  been  utterly  disrupted.  Only  the  hope  of  unity  has 
not  been  fully  lost,  and  perhaps  this  is  the  only  token  of  unity  still  left  in 
a divided  Christendom. 

The  Orthodox  participating  in  the  ecumenical  movement  are  now 
challenged  by  an  appeal  and  invitation  to  find  ways  by  which  there  could 
be  “an  ecclesiological  space  for  the  others  and  how  they  could  recognize 
the  others,  and  how  this  could  be  possible”.  The  same  question  addresses 
itself  to  the  other  churches  who  speak  of  themselves  as  “part  of  the  one, 
holy,  catholic  and  apostolic  church”:  How  do  they  relate  to  the  universal 
church?  Christians  have  to  begin  to  know  the  “truth”,  the  ale  the  ia  of  the 
good  news,  to  believe  and  to  love  the  ecclesia,  the  church  of  Christ,  to 
embrace  it  even  in  difficult  circumstances  and  painful  moments  of  its 
history,  to  suffer,  witness  to  and  confess  it,  to  defend  it  even  if  martyr- 
dom be  the  cost.  The  analogical  communion  is  the  real  participation  in 
the  kingdom  of  God,  not  yet  fulfilled  but  already  present  among  us. 

At  its  1978  Bangalore  meeting  the  Faith  and  Order  commission 
affirmed: 

Many  say  that  true  unity  requires  the  gathering  of  all  in  each  place  into  one 
eucharistic  community;  there  would  be  no  room  for  a continuing  life  of  the 
confessional  traditions.  Others  say  that  unity  according  to  Christ’s  will  does 
not  necessarily  require  the  disappearance,  but  rather  the  transformation  of  con- 
fessional identities  to  such  a degree  that  unity  in  full  sacramental  fellowship, 
common  witness  and  service,  together  with  some  common  structural/institu- 
tional expression  becomes  possible.  While  the  first  view  is  rather  connected 
with  the  concept  of  “organic  unity”,  the  second  is  held  by  those  proposing  the 
concept  “unity  in  reconciled  diversity”.  The  two  concepts  are  not  to  be  seen  as 
alternatives.  They  may  be  two  different  ways  of  reacting  to  the  ecumenical 
necessities  and  possibilities  of  different  situations  and  of  different  church  tra- 
ditions.1 
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Today,  in  the  ecumenical  field  the  choice  is  not  between  style  and 
ecclesiological  ethos  or  institution  and  task,  but  rather  between  different 
aspects  of  the  one  task,  which  is  to  be  in  one  communion  of  faith  and 
conciliar  fellowship.  In  the  many  critical  situations  we  have  faced  in  the 
ecumenical  movement,  the  question  has  constantly  been:  To  what  extent 
must  we  give  priority  to  the  task  of  maintaining  the  fellowship  between 
the  churches  and  keeping  alive  the  main  issue,  which  is  the  unity  of  the 
church?  And  to  what  extent  is  the  other  responsibility  bearing  a clear 
witness  against  the  injustice  of  the  world? 

For  its  life  in  unity,  the  church  requires  a process  of  reception.  Subse- 
quently, in  the  past,  “conciliarity”  found  expression  in  various  forms:  local 
synods,  regular  regional  synods  of  bishops,  assemblies  and  councils  of  the 
Christian  Roman  empire,  and  so  on.  Perhaps  among  these  various  forms  a 
basic  distinction  needs  to  be  drawn  between  regular  gatherings  required 
for  governing  the  church,  and  gatherings  called  for  special  reasons. 

The  practice  of  conciliar  life  continued  in  the  separate  traditions  until 
today.  Each  church  developed  its  own  mode  of  representative  gathering. 
The  Eastern  churches,  due  to  their  peculiar  historical  tradition,  experi- 
ence the  conciliarity  of  the  synodical  system  in  an  institutional  form  and 
action.  They  rely  on  the  unaltered  and  also  uninterpreted  teaching  of  the 
ancient  councils.  The  Western  churches  created  new  forms  of  conciliar 
assemblies:  the  papal  councils  which  developed  out  of  the  Roman  epis- 
copal synod  under  the  influence  of  the  increasing  dominance  of  the  idea 
of  primacy;  the  reform  and  union  councils  of  the  late  Middle  Ages;  the 
synods  as  ecclesial  representative  on  the  basis  of  the  Reformation  under- 
standing of  scripture  and  community.  In  the  20th  century  almost  all 
churches  have  experienced  a revival  of  conciliar  life.  Under  the  pressure 
of  the  many  new  and  unexpected  challenges  of  a changed  world,  they 
have  felt  acutely  the  need  of  consultation  and  guidance. 

The  question  then  arises  quite  naturally:  Can  the  different  practices 
of  conciliar  life  not  converge  and  become  one?  Some  voices  in  the  ecu- 
menical movement  raised,  years  ago,  the  question:  Can  the  ecumenical 
movement  not  be  understood  as  the  anticipation  of  a future  common 
practice  of  conciliar  life,  as  the  place  where  each  church  purifies  its  own 
approach  and  prepares  itself  for  that  future  conciliar  event  which,  one 
day,  may  bring  together  the  representatives  of  all  churches  and  which 
will  proclaim  the  gospel  in  new  appropriate  ways? 

The  Nairobi  statement/section  report  on  unity  underlines  that  all  local 
churches  need  to  form  one  fellowship  across  local,  national,  ethnic  and 
linguistic  boundaries.  They  share  in  the  same  faith  and  need  to  recognize 
each  other  as  churches  belonging  to  Christ.  The  term  “conciliar  fellow- 
ship” presupposes  not  a static  but  a dynamic  understanding  of  unity.2  The 
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church  is  a living  human-divine  institution  or  “organism”  which  requires 
from  all  its  members  constant  attention,  care  and  participation  in  order  to 
remain  faithful  in  faith  and  in  eucharistic  communion. 

Concluding  these  thoughts  and  reflections  on  the  ecclesiology  study, 
a question  still  remains.  Is  there  still  an  “ecclesiological  ethos”  and  a 
style  within  the  life  of  World  Council  of  Churches,  or  are  we  still  in 
search  of  such  a form  of  existing  together?  After  a century  of  the  ecu- 
menical movement’s  existence,  and  fifty-six  years  after  the  formation  of 
the  World  Council  of  Churches,  it  could  be  said  that  the  ethos  which 
emerged  from  the  churches’  participation  in  the  fellowship  of  together- 
ness needs  to  be  clarified  by  the  churches  themselves  in  the  perspective 
of  the  new  developments  in  the  WCC,  and  in  view  of  the  proposals  in  the 
report  of  the  Special  Commission  on  Orthodox  Participation  in  the 
WCC.  This  presupposes  that  the  churches  have  to  reappropriate  their 
tasks  and  goals  towards  the  koinonia/communion  within  a eucharistic 
fellowship  of  the  same  body  and  blood  of  Christ,  wherein  at  the  same 
time  they  still  remain  divided.  It  is  our  hope  - and  we  are  optimistic  - 
that  by  God’s  grace  we  will  continue  together,  and  this  ecclesiology  pro- 
ject will  become  a major  ecumenical  instrument  for  the  fulfilment  of  the 
Lord’s  prayer  “that  they  may  all  be  one”  (John  17:21a). 

The  study  project  on  ecclesiology  has  to  continue,  even  if  an  interim 
text  is  published  for  the  WCC  assembly  in  Porto  Alegre  in  2006;  but 
Faith  and  Order  has  to  take  up  this  study  again  after  Porto  Alegre  in  order 
to  deepen  the  reflections  on  ecclesiological  issues  which  are  now  begin- 
ning to  emerge  in  ecumenical  endeavours  - issues  such  as  the  church: 
local  and  universal,  one  and  diverse  in  relation  to  our  ecumenical  pil- 
grimage and  baptism. 

The  questions  that  need  to  be  raised  for  all  of  us  as  members  of  this 
plenary  commission  are: 

• What  do  we  expect  from  such  a study  on  ecclesiology? 

• What  are  these  expectations  in  relation  to  the  other  studies? 

• What  will  happen  to  this  study  after  the  Porto  Alegre  assembly? 

• Do  we  envisage  a text  similar  to  BEM? 

• Do  we  need  another  ecumenical  text  on  ecclesiology? 

• And,  if  so,  what  for? 


NOTES 

1 Sharing  in  One  Hope:  Commission  on  Faith  and  Order,  Bangalore  1978,  Faith  and  Order 
Paper  no.  92,  WCC,  1978,  p.240. 

2 “What  Unity  Requires”,  in  Breaking  Barriers:  Nairobi  1975,  David  M.  Paton  ed.,  London, 
SCM  Press,  1976,  pp.59-69. 


V.  FAITH  AND  ORDER  STUDY  PRQGRAMMES-ECCLESIOLOGY 


Reflections  on  the  Study  Document 

REV.  DR  PETER  LODBERG 


It  has  been  a privilege  to  read  the  Faith  and  Order  study  document 
“The  Nature  and  Mission  of  the  Church”.  It  is  well  written,  with  a clear 
structure  based  on  the  biblical  images  of  the  church,  the  creed,  the  estab- 
lished theological  tradition  on  “the  marks  of  the  church”,  and  the  estab- 
lished ecumenical  tradition  within  the  Faith  and  Order  movement  on 
ecclesiology.  Especially  the  text  in  the  “boxes”  is  interesting,  because 
this  is  an  attempt  to  agree  on  the  ecclesiological  disagreements.  The 
boxes  do  not  formulate  any  new  insights  or  disagreements,  but  state  in  a 
convincing  way  where  the  future  challenges  are.  But  the  boxes  also  show 
that  the  theologians  have  done  their  work. 

A next  important  step  is  to  gain  ownership  within  the  churches  for  the 
ecclesiological  agenda.  Especially,  church  leadership  and  congregations 
at  the  local  parish  level  must  take  responsibility  so  that  lived  unity  can  be 
experienced,  in  order  to  bridge  the  difficulties  that  relate  to  authority  in 
teaching  and  leadership. 

Speaking  from  my  own  context,  I have  doubts  about  local  participa- 
tion in  and  ownership  of  this  text,  because  its  style  and  content  only  con- 
firm, for  some,  the  reservations  they  have  when  it  comes  to  ecumenical 
texts.  The  reservations  can  be  summarized  as  “too  much  and  too  thick 
ecclesiology”  in  the  ecumenical  movement.  This  means  that  the  ecu- 
menical movement  often  tends  to  become  too  occupied  with  itself,  and 
deals  with  theological  issues  in  a language  and  manner  that  no  one 
understands.  The  ecclesiological  interest  is  then  seen  as  an  effort  to 
regain  the  power  of  the  church  in  a secularized  society.  Thus  when  the 
ecumenical  texts  speak  about  the  visibility  of  the  church,  this  is  under- 
stood as  the  theological  wording  for  the  longing  for  more  power  by  the 
churches  in  society. 

You  might  consider  this  attitude  to  ecumenical  texts  to  be  wrong  and 
an  expression  of  an  unfair  “hermeneutic  of  suspicion”;  but  it  is  a reality 
that  ecumenical  texts  on  ecclesiology  are  seen  to  represent  a too-tri- 
umphalistic  understanding  of  the  church  because  the  theological  work  on 
ecclesiology  is  interpreted  as  an  expression  of  institutional  ambitions. 
Within  the  framework  of  the  text  “The  Nature  and  Mission  of  the  Church”, 
especially  an  elaboration  on  the  box  called  “The  church  and  sin”  could 
accommodate  some  of  the  criticism  that  the  text  will  meet  in  my  context. 
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Personally,  I welcome  the  study  document’s  statement  that  “there  are 
occasions  when  ethical  issues  challenge  the  integrity  of  the  Christian 
community  and  make  it  necessary  to  take  a corporate  stance  to  preserve 
its  authenticity  and  credibility”.1  Especially  when  we  are  celebrating  the 
tenth  anniversary  of  the  first  democratic  election  in  South  Africa  in  1994, 
we  are  reminded  of  the  importance  of  the  ecumenical  movement  in  the 
theological  and  political  struggle  for  justice  and  democracy.  The  inspira- 
tion for  the  church  struggle  against  apartheid  went  back  to  Dietrich  Bon- 
hoeffer  and  his  theological  challenge,  issued  to  the  ecumenical  move- 
ment at  the  conference  in  Fanp,  Denmark,  in  1934,  to  side  with  the  con- 
fessional church  in  Germany  against  the  German  Reichskirche . This 
August  in  Denmark  we  will  commemorate  the  Fanp  conference  at  the 
location  where  it  actually  took  place,  and  will  ask  ourselves:  Where  does 
Bonhoeffer’s  heritage  leave  us  today? 

In  this  context  a serious  theological  and  political  challenge  is  Chris- 
tian Zionism  as  it  is  experienced  by  the  Christian  churches  in 
Israel/Palestine.  Christian  Zionism  is  a modem  theological  and  political 
movement  which  embraces  the  most  extreme  ideological  positions  of 
Zionism.  Christian  Zionism  represents  a false  Christian  theology,  where 
the  gospel  is  identified  with  the  ideology  of  empire,  colonialism  and  mil- 
itarism. A recent  meeting  has  characterized  it  in  this  way: 

In  its  extreme  form,  it  places  an  emphasis  on  apocalyptic  events  leading  to  the 
end  of  history  rather  than  living  Christ’s  love  and  justice  today...  we  categori- 
cally reject  Christian  Zionist  doctrines  as  a false  teaching  that  undermines  the 
biblical  message  of  love,  mercy,  and  justice.2 

The  Christian  churches  in  Palestine  have  placed  a serious  theological 
challenge  in  front  of  the  Christian  church  of  today.  Does  the  worldwide 
Christian  church  agree  with  Christians  in  Palestine  in  rejecting  the 
heretical  teachings  of  Christian  Zionism,  teachings  that  facilitate  and 
support  extremist  policies  as  they  advance  a form  of  racial  exclusivity 
and  perpetual  war  rather  than  the  gospel  of  universal  love,  redemption 
and  reconciliation  taught  by  Christ? 

Faith  and  Order  must  deal  with  this  issue  in  a critical  and  construc- 
tive way  precisely  because  of  the  ecumenical  heritage  and  the  fine  work 
that  is  behind  the  text  “The  Nature  and  Mission  of  the  Church”.  We  must 
ask:  Is  it  necessary  to  take  a corporate  stance  in  order  to  preserve  the 
authenticity  and  credibility  of  the  Christian  community? 

NOTES 

1 Section  IV,  “In  and  for  the  World”,  §111. 

2 Statement  of  18  April  2004  by  the  fifth  international  Sabeel  conference,  Jerusalem. 
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Plenary  Discussion 


On  the  theme  of  ecclesiology 

Some  21  persons  spoke  to  this  theme.  Several  addressed  the  use  of 
philosophical  categories  in  approaching  ecclesiology  (as  in  the  presenta- 
tion on  ecclesiology  in  view  of  “grammars  of  validation”),  noting  this 
raises  profound  questions  about  how  we  determine  truth,  as  well  as  com- 
plex hermeneutical  issues  (one  being  how  far  can  Romans  15,  on  diver- 
sity in  the  local  church,  be  applied  to  the  divisions  between  East  and 
West).  This  also  raises  issues  of  inclusion  and  exclusion  - not  least  how 
all  groups  of  believers,  including  minorities,  can  find  themselves  wel- 
comed within  the  church;  on  what  basis  can  churches  exclude  persons  or 
groups  from  membership;  and  how  churches  can  speak  together  when 
they  differ  deeply  on  such  matters. 

A recurring  topic  was  the  growing  split  between  the  doctrinal  and 
social  dimensions  of  faith:  “believing  without  belonging”  (persons 
understanding  themselves  as  followers  of  Christ  while  ignoring  or  even 
rejecting  the  church);  and  “belonging  without  believing”  (persons  asso- 
ciating themselves  with  the  church  for  cultural  or  familial  reasons,  but 
having  - or  indeed  desiring  - little  detailed  understanding  of  the  faith). 
Both  cases  call  for  a renewed  emphasis  on  the  community  dimension  of 
church.  Others  insisted  that,  especially  in  non- Western  cultures,  such 
distinctions  are  irrelevant  to  daily  religious  life.  A related  question  is  the 
link  between  church  and  society;  here  the  church  must  retain  a dynamic, 
and  if  necessary  critical,  relationship  to  society. 

Several  emphasized  the  importance  of  eschatology,  God’s  final  goal 
for  history:  How  far  does  the  church  reflect  the  coming  kingdom  of  God, 
and  how  much  in  its  life  is  provisional?  Should  our  goal  be  bringing  per- 
sons into  the  church  - or  into  the  kingdom?  It  was  noted  that  the  under- 
standing of  eschatology  differs  in  different  contexts  (such  as  Europe  and 
Asia). 

The  theme  of  the  church  as  “mother”  drew  extensive  comment,  the 
more  so  since  it  had  been  broached  from  within  the  Reformed  tradition. 
Some  suggested  the  “nurturing  side  of  motherhood”  as  a way  of  under- 
standing authority  in  the  church;  others  cautioned  against  using  gender 
images  in  ways  that  uncritically  support  traditional  gender  roles  - for 
“fathers  can  be  nurturing”  too,  and  “mothers  can  be  leading”  - or  against 
applying  a general  image  of  motherhood  to  the  church.  In  any  case,  the 
image  should  be  seen  in  a Christological  context:  for  John  Chrysostom, 
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for  example,  the  baptismal  font  is  the  “mother”  from  which  the  children 
of  the  kingdom  are  bom. 

Other  themes  raised  included  the  body  of  Christ  (it  is  not  only  a 
metaphor,  but  a reality,  the  communion  of  the  church);  the  link  between 
the  confession  of  faith  and  the  sacraments;  and  the  importance  of 
churches  speaking  about  ecclesiology  from  their  own  experience,  in  their 
own  context. 

On  the  ecclesiology  study 

Nineteen  persons  spoke  on  the  ecclesiology  study  itself.  The  study 
document  was  widely  affirmed  as  a balanced  and  nuanced  text.  Many 
editoral  comments  were  made  for  its  revision;  these  were  recorded  for 
use  in  the  revisions  process.  More  general  comments  made  included  the 
following. 

• What  is  the  goal  of  the  text?  What  is  needed  now,  it  was  said,  is  not 
another  Baptism,  Eucharist  and  Ministry  document,  describing  the 
churches’  agreement  or  disagreement  with  the  affirmations  in  the 
text.  Rather  it  should  offer  a framework , indicating  what  has  been 
achieved  multilaterally  and  thus  providing  a basis  for  work,  in  bilat- 
eral dialogues,  towards  agreement  in  specific  areas  of  division. 
Others  hoped  that  the  text  could  already  clarify  precisely  such  areas. 
In  any  case  the  text  needs  a section  on  methodology,  clarifying  the 
approach  used  in  the  text  in  light  of  the  long-term  goals  of  the  study 
programme. 

• The  “boxes”  can  help  by  showing  convergence  and  divergence  in 
ecumenical  dialogue;  but  they  may  be  harmful  if  not  done  sensitively. 
This  is  related  to  a basic  question:  Where  do  we  go  from  here?  Do  we 
think  that  the  issues  in  the  boxes  can  be  overcome?  The  text  should 
offer  suggestions  for  the  way  ahead. 

• The  text  should  beware  of  separating  an  “ideal”  from  the  “real” 
church:  in  seeking  the  one  church,  it  is  better  to  start  from  the  reality 
we  experience  in  our  churches,  not  from  a confused  Platonic  notion 
of  the  ideal  “one”  church.  The  text  should  be  informed  by  the  work 
of  the  Special  Commission  on  Orthodox  Participation  in  the  WCC, 
especially  its  distinction  between  fundamental  ecclesiological  self- 
understandings.  The  Special  Commission’s  reflection  on  acceptable 
diversity  could  be  particularly  helpful. 

• Despite  what  has  been  achieved  ecumenically,  for  some  the  present 
situation  is  not  one  of  “real  communion”;  for  them,  the  text  claims  a 
greater  degree  of  unity  than  exists.  And  besides  the  classical  ecclesi- 
ological differences  there  are  growing  rifts  on  “ethical”  issues,  cut- 
ting across  the  communions.  Here  the  use  of  biblical  texts  becomes 
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increasingly  sensitive  and  the  issue  of  acceptable  diversity  ever  more 
crucial  (the  Reformed  contribution  on  this  needs  to  be  added  to  the 
discussion.) 

Other  points  included  an  insistence  that  the  text  is  weak  on  pneuma- 
tology;  that  it  should  be  clear  about  the  use  of  the  words  “Church” 
and  “church”;  that  it  should  treat  more  fully  the  question  of  sin  in 
relation  to  the  church;  that  ministry  and  authority  should  be  treated 
more  fully,  and  a section  added  on  preaching  and  witness  (and  possi- 
bly on  worship  and  prayer)  parallel  to  that  on  sacrament.  The  treat- 
ment of  church  and  state  needs  development:  here  not  only  the  “cred- 
ibility” of  the  church  is  at  stake,  but  the  very  lordship  of  Christ.  More 
eucharistic  theology  is  needed,  so  as  to  make  clear  the  relation 
between  church,  faith  and  sacrament.  If  Faith  and  Order  seeks  to 
offer  a genuinely  global  witness  to  Christian  unity,  the  younger  and 
growing  churches  need  to  be  taken  more  seriously  into  account,  and 
the  dimension  of  mission  must  be  strengthened.  The  text  must  relate 
the  church  to  “the  wider  community  of  other  faiths”.  Finally,  we  must 
clarify  the  relation  of  this  study  document  to  the  statement  on  eccle- 
siology  being  prepared  by  Faith  and  Order  for  the  next  WCC  assem- 
bly. 


V.  FAITH  AND  ORDER  STUDY  PROGRAMMES-ECCLESIOLOGY 


Group  Discussion 


References  in  this  group  report  (unless  otherwise  indicated ) are  to  the 
Faith  and  Order  study  document  uThe  Nature  and  Mission  of  the 
Church:  A Stage  on  the  Way  to  a Common  Statement”  ( revised  Faith  and 
Order  Paper  no.  181),  F0/2004:32. 

Africa 

The  church  is  far  more  than  a social  reality.  We  can  nevertheless 
study  it  in  terms  of  its  social  reality.  The  church  is  the  family  of  God,  but 
there  are  divisions  in  it  that  result  from  non-theological  differences  and 
difficulties. 

The  group  criticized  the  following  aspects  of  the  document  on  The 
Nature  and  Mission  of  the  Church'. 

1 . The  document  fails  adequately  to  address  the  mission  of  the  church 
to  reach  out  to  the  unevangelized. 

2.  The  document  needs  to  address  the  problem  of  the  bureaucratic  struc- 
ture of  the  church  and  the  way  church  leaders  sometimes  block  the 
voice  of  the  laity,  especially  of  the  youth,  from  being  heard. 

3.  The  text  is  written  on  a level  that  makes  it  difficult  to  communicate 
what  the  church  means  to  the  average  person  in  the  churches  in 
Africa. 

The  church  is  called  to  be  a people  gathered  with  one  mind.  In  Africa 
the  original  denominational  divisions  were  inherited  from  the  missionar- 
ies and  colonial  settlers  and  not  created  by  the  indigenous  people. 
African  independent  churches  then  copied  the  pattern  of  multi-denomi- 
nationalism  that  the  settlers  brought  to  Africa. 

The  new  title  of  the  document  is  an  improvement,  but  the  text  should 
clarify  the  difference  between  the  “nature”  and  the  “mission”  of  the 
church.  For  us  it  also  needs  to  deal  with  such  questions  as: 

• How  best  should  the  gospel  be  preached,  and  the  people  be  brought 
into  the  church  to  become  members  in  the  family  of  God? 

• How  should  the  church  relate  to  the  many  people  who  are  open  to 
accepting  the  gospel,  but  are  alienated  by  the  church’s  role  in  having 
collaborated  with  the  colonial  authorities? 

• What  principles  need  to  be  observed  in  reconciling  the  ideas  and 
practices  of  different  cultures  with  the  Christian  faith? 
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The  mainline  churches  are  losing  members  to  the  newer  churches  in 
many  places.  Some  members  have  also  stopped  going  to  church,  as 
African  society  itself  also  becomes  more  urbanized  and  secularized. 

North  Asia 

More  “mission”,  less  “nature”.  We  have  some  difficulty  with  the 
description  of  scripture  as  “normative”,  for  example  in  §7. 

• Is  there  enough  recognition  here  of  differing  approaches  to  and  inter- 
pretations of  scripture,  and/or  of  the  place  of  reason,  Tradition,  and 
experience  alongside  scripture  as  sources  for  ecclesiology? 

• No  one  “blueprint”  for  ecclesiology  is  mapped  out  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment. 

We  appreciated  in  §§23-24  the  metaphor  of  “household”  for  church 
- in  preference  to  “temple”  - within  the  Asian  context,  although  we 
acknowledge  that  both  metaphors  are  biblical. 

We  sense  that  this  study  makes  us  more  aware  of  our  differences  than 
our  commonality  - this  is  true  especially  of  the  material  in  the  boxes. 

• This  prompts  the  question:  Who  is  the  text  for,  primarily? 

And  we  have  some  concern,  not  so  much  with  the  boxes  themselves  as 
with  the  way  they  are  to  be  presented  in  the  study: 

• We  recognize  the  pedagogical  value  of  such  a text  within  our  own 
traditions  and  contexts  - as  part  of  the  “basic  faith  formation”  urged 
by  Dr  Samuel  Kobia  in  his  general  secretary’s  address  to  this  com- 
mission meeting  (see  p.27  above). 

• It  would  be  a shame  if  the  sense  of  the  differences  in  ecclesiology 
outweighed  that  of  the  church’s  essential  unity.  Can  these  boxes, 
therefore,  be  introduced  in  such  a way  that  they  are  clearly  seen  as 
positive  markers  of  diversity  that  we  can  live  with  - and  are  living 
with  - ecumenically,  rather  than  as  a series  of  “hurdles”  which  must 
necessarily  be  “overcome”?  For  example,  with  respect  to  the  study 
document  “The  Nature  and  Mission  of  the  Church”  on  baptism  (see 
the  box  following  §77),  the  “significant  differences”  remaining  since 
BEM  do  not  represent  “failure”. 

The  group  appreciated  very  much  the  proposed  change  in  the  title  of 
the  document  from  “purpose”  to  “mission”,  and  wondered  whether  a 
greater  focus  on  mission  in  the  text  itself  would  strengthen  its  potential 
as  an  instrument  for  visible  unity? 

• Again  the  missionary  context  of  churches  in  Asia  was  very  much  to 
the  fore  in  our  discussion.  This  reminds  us  that  inquirers  are  not  as 
interested  in  the  ecclesiological  differences  between  teachings  of  par- 
ticular confessional  groups  of  Christians,  as  they  are  in  encountering 
Jesus  Christ  in  and  through  the  church. 
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• We  are  well  aware  that  theological  reflection  is  an  essential  part  of 
the  work  of  this  commission.  Nevertheless,  how  does  this  study 
further  that  mission,  in  terms  both  of  its  understanding  and  its  prac- 
tice by  the  churches?  We  hope  that  it  could  come  to  further  that  mis- 
sion. 

• To  this  end,  we  would  like  to  see  final  section  IV,  “In  and  for  the 
world”  (§§106-13)  expanded  and  emphasized  so  that  there  is  greater 
balance  between  the  two  parts  of  the  new  title,  consistent  with 
Bishop  Hind’s  desire  “to  emphasize  the  missiological  character  of 
the  church  at  key  points  in  the  text”  (see  his  presentation  on  pp.175- 
77  above). 

• The  Asian  churches’  tradition  of  service,  and  witness  to  love  - espe- 
cially in  countries  where  there  is  little  or  no  governmental  social  wel- 
fare system  - speaks  strongly  to  this  section,  and  may  provide  a 
“cameo”  for  the  study.  This  is  consistent  with  the  view  expressed  in 
plenary,  that  diakonia  needs  more  prominence  in  the  ministry  sec- 
tions (§§82-89)  of  the  text. 

• Paragraph  77  on  “baptismal  vocation”  would  also  be  a place  where 
mission  could  be  emphasized  ecumenically  in  terms  of  baptism  as  the 
basis  of  all  Christian  ministry,  the  goal  of  which  is  proclamation  of 
the  one  who  calls  (1  Pet.  2:9). 

We  strongly  supported  the  Latin  American  response  to  the  study.  As  per 
this  response: 

• We  would  like  to  see  a stronger  link  between  ecclesiology  and  ecol- 
ogy, creation  being  a part  of  that  “world”  which  the  church  exists  “in 
and  for”. 

• We  believe  that  the  necessity  of  greater  dialogue  with  culture  (not 
“church  culture”)  - and  especially  with  respect  to  religious  pluralism 
- could  at  least  be  “flagged”  more  clearly  in  the  study  (for  example, 
in  Section  §IV,  “In  and  for  the  world”,  §§106-113). 

We  suggest  a more  explicit  Christological  element  in  early  sections 
of  the  text,  in  addition  to  §10,  §§21-22  and  elsewhere. 

We  would  like  to  see  a stronger  “interfaith”  perspective,  given  the 
religious  pluralism  of  the  Asian  context. 

We  had  a painful  reminder  that,  for  some  churches  in  the  WCC, 
“communion”  cannot  be  described  even  in  terms  of  “real  but  not  fully 
realized”.  This  prompted  the  question:  What,  beyond  full  eucharistic  fel- 
lowship, might  be  the  markers  of  our  ecumenical  communion? 

• Common  discipleship  seemed  the  most  obvious  and  important  thing, 
in  the  Asian  context. 

We  affirmed  the  request  in  plenary  for  more  space  to  be  given  to  the 
place  of  prayer  and  worship  in  a study  on  ecclesiology. 
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Europe  I 

The  group  first  talked  about  the  terms  “communion”,  “koinonia”.  For 
Orthodox,  koinonia  means  eucharistic  communion.  There  are  no  grades 
or  steps  of  koinonia.  But  at  the  same  time  there  is  the  possibility  of  hav- 
ing “communion”  in  the  sense  of  doing  things  together  - which  is  not  to 
be  confused  with  koinonia!  We  can  therefore  talk  about  a “communion 
of  dialogues  and  prayer”. 

The  group  agreed  that  boundaries  for  the  community  are  necessary. 
But  it  became  clear  that  the  Orthodox  have  not  yet  clarified  their  posi- 
tion concerning  unity  in  view  of  the  other  churches. 

The  term  “sister  churches”  is  not  yet  clarified,  and  therefore  some 
Orthodox  cannot  use  it.  In  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  also  for  the  rela- 
tionship with  Orthodox,  it  is  used  less  nowadays. 

For  Orthodox  the  goal  of  the  dialogue  is  therefore  to  clarify  the  eccle- 
siological  status  of  the  other  (cf.  the  first  pan-Orthodox  conference, 
1961). 

Europe  II 

Our  group  moderator  suggested  as  our  method  of  proceeding  that  we 
comment  successively  on  each  of  the  four  parts  of  the  text  “The  Nature 
and  Mission  of  the  Church”.  It  should  be  remembered  that  the  following 
paragraphs  are  largely  the  insights  of  the  group  members  individually. 
No  point  was  the  object  of  a vote  or  other  testing  to  elicit  the  degree  of 
support  it  enjoyed  by  the  group  as  a whole. 

Comments  on  part  I:  The  church  of  the  triune  God 

A small  point:  Perhaps  the  image  from  1 Peter  of  the  church  as  a 
royal  priesthood  could  be  added,  to  respond  to  the  comment  made  in  the 
plenary  discussion  that  the  text  needs  to  express  more  clearly  the  fact 
that  the  church  is  to  pray.  One  could  also  incorporate  worship  in  § 1 1 by 
adding,  after  the  phrase  “communion  of  the  faithful”,  something  like 
“gathered  together  (or  meeting)  in  worship”.  Some  reference  to  the 
notion  that  the  church  is  “for  the  glory  of  God”  could  be  included;  this 
is  our  privilege  - to  glorify  God. 

The  distinction  between  the  visible  church  and  the  large,  invisible 
church  should  be  included,  as  well  as  that  between  the  church  and  the 
churches. 

One  asked  whether  the  use  of  the  Latin  phrases  creatura  verbi  and 
sacramentum  Spiritus  was  helpful.  Another  responded  that  it  was  pre- 
cisely in  this  section  that  one  could  more  explicitly  bring  in  the  Refor- 
mation marks  of  the  church,  congenial  to  both  Lutherans  and  Reformed, 
noting  that  the  church  is  present  where  the  word  is  proclaimed  and  the 
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sacraments  rightly  celebrated.  Another  remarked  that  the  Spirit  is  related 
to  both  word  and  sacrament.  Perhaps  a carefully  crafted  passage  could 
express  this. 

Paragraph  35  mentions  “other  ecclesiological  images”  of  the  New 
Testament,  among  which  are  that  of  “bride”.  This  image  is  related  to 
covenant  and  is  very  rich  in  meaning.  By  choosing  to  emphasize  people 
of  God,  body  of  Christ,  temple  of  the  Holy  Spirit  and  communion,  an 
option  has  been  made  which  does  not  give  full  weight  to  the  whole  of  the 
New  Testament  witness. 

In  §§23-24  the  image  of  temple  is  a bit  too  static.  One  misses  the  fact 
that  the  outpouring  of  the  Spirit  is  the  sign  of  the  end  times;  the  charis- 
matic element  of  the  church  is  underplayed  in  the  text. 

Paragraphs  19-20  on  people  of  God  seem  the  right  place  to  speak  of 
the  church  as  a praying  community.  Also,  the  text  as  it  stands  seems  a bit 
too  “institutional”  in  tone.  It  could  help  to  add  how  the  church  is  meant 
for  the  renewal  of  creation,  either  here  or  in  §§23-24  on  the  Holy  Spirit. 

Diakonia  is  mentioned  in  §38  of  part  I,  and  to  an  extent  in  §72  of  part 
III.  Could  not  more  be  said  of  the  church  revealing  its  true  nature  when 
it  shows  itself  to  be  in  service  to  people?  The  text  seems  to  say  too  much 
about  leaders,  and  too  little  about  serving  the  needy. 

In  part  I,  section  B,  “The  mission  of  the  church”,  the  logical  pro- 
gression of  the  paragraphs  is  not  very  clear.  This  should  be  looked  at  in 
each  of  the  sections  throughout  the  entire  text;  the  logical  progression  of 
ideas  should  be  evident  in  every  case.  Also,  the  text  should  be  scrutinized 
in  order  to  eliminate  all  repetitions. 

When  one  person  asked  for  our  opinion  about  the  value  of  the  boxes, 
another  said  that  many  unexplained  terms  can  be  found  in  the  text,  terms 
which  will  be  difficult  for  a good  number  of  readers  to  comprehend. 
Another  felt  it  valuable  to  keep  the  boxes,  but  wondered  at  the  use  of 
quotation  marks  around  the  word  sacrament  in  the  box  after  §49.  Such 
usage  of  quotation  marks  could  signal  some  meaning  which  is  not 
intended.  If  such  punctuation  is  used  here  for  the  word  “sacrament”  - as 
one  participant  suggested  - then  that  should  be  clearly  acknowledged, 
urged  another.  Another  said  that  she  had  participated  in  the  consultation 
held  by  the  ecclesiology  study  on  the  sacramentality  of  the  church,  and 
recognized  nothing  from  that  consultation  in  this  box.  One  person  said 
that  it  intended  to  signal  the  invisible  reality  of  the  church,  underlying 
the  visible  - the  view  that  the  church  is  “mystery”.  Another  suggested 
that  the  use  of  quotation  marks  means  that  the  word  “sacrament”  is  used 
as  a metaphor  for  the  church. 

On  the  Reformation  view  of  the  church  as  recognized  wherever  the 
word  is  rightly  proclaimed  and  the  sacraments  rightly  celebrated,  one 
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noted  that  this  description  concerns  what  might  be  called  the  “marks  of 
the  church”.  Wherever  these  qualities  are  found,  a Christian  has  no  right 
to  separate  him-  or  herself  from  that  community.  One  participant  sug- 
gested that  these  qualities  might  fit  easily  into  §§10-11.  It  would  be 
important  to  include  these  traits  to  appeal  to  the  sensitivities  of 
Reformed  Christians. 

One  person  added  that,  in  the  section  on  the  body  of  Christ,  more  of 
Paul  should  be  included  - especially  the  idea  that  no  one  can  say,  “you 
do  not  belong”  (cf.  1 Cor.  12:21). 

Comments  on  part  II:  The  church  in  history 

One  participant  noted  that  all  of  section  B (§§58-60)  is  problematic, 
in  that  communion  is  full  or  it  does  not  exist  at  all.  To  this  another 
responded  with  the  question:  What  about  our  communion  in  baptism?, 
which  seemed  to  be  implied  in  our  discussion  on  the  previous  day.  From 
quite  another  perspective,  another  noted  that  the  statement  of  §54  that 
unity  is  “already  given  [...]  in  Jesus  Christ”,  seems  contradicted  by  the 
“communion  real  but  not  fully  realized”  of  §§58-60.  Another  said  that 
speaking  about  “partial  communion”  seemed  to  some  extent  unavoid- 
able, since  we  do  share  in  common  a number  of  aspects  of  faith  and  prac- 
tice as  Christians,  and  yet  are  not  completely  in  agreement.  How  else  can 
we  express  this,  if  not  by  some  such  expression  as  “real  but  incomplete 
communion”?  It  was  responded  that  we  also  share  some  beliefs  with 
Muslims,  but  this  does  not  lead  us  to  claim  such  communion  with  them. 
Another  added  that  communion  is  related  to  the  eucharist  and,  of  course, 
we  do  not  share  that  (or  any  precisely  ecclesial  element  of  communion) 
with  Muslims.  Unity  - and  communion  - is  already  given;  not  only 
Orthodox,  but  Roman  Catholics  too  would  affirm  this.  For  Catholics, 
suggested  one  participant,  God’s  offer  of  the  gift  of  unity  is  always  pre- 
sent; however,  we  are  unable  to  accept  the  fullness  of  what  God  gives. 
Another  added  that  there  is  one  church  which  has  been  given  by  God;  the 
church  is  not  merely  a sociological  reality. 

The  moderator  elicited  opinions  about  sections  C (“Communion  and 
diversity”)  and  D (“The  church  as  communion  of  local  churches”).  One 
responded  that  the  four  “bullet”  points  included  at  the  end  of  §62  seem 
to  overstate  their  apparent  intended  purpose.  For  one  thing,  they  are 
repetitive  and,  for  another,  it  is  questionable  whether  any  culture  “seeks 
to  capture  the  gospel”,  or  do  the  other  things  which  are  mentioned  in 
such  absolute  formulations.  Others  responded  that  perhaps  §62  stresses 
its  point  with  some  passion  because  of  the  experience  of  younger 
churches  which  arose  from  more  recent  mission  activity,  and  feel  that  the 
forms  of  faith  and  order  which  they  were  asked  to  embrace  were  not 
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mandated  simply  by  the  word  of  God,  but  rather  by  the  culture  of  those 
who  first  announced  to  them  that  word. 

Paragraph  63  begins  by  speaking  of  “authentic  diversity”.  How  is 
such  diversity  discerned? 

Comments  on  part  III:  The  life  of  communion  in  and  for  the  world 

• Paragraph  69  quotes  Jude  as  saying  “once  for  all”.  The  “for  all”  is  not 
in  the  Greek. 

• On  III.B  (§§75-77),  “baptism”,  no  suggestion  for  change  was  made. 

• On  III.C  (§§78-81),  “eucharist”,  two  persons  mentioned  that  the  out- 
ward thrust  of  §81  was  commendable. 

• On  III.  D (§§82-89),  “ministry”,  two  persons  felt  that  the  whole  peo- 
ple of  God  should  be  mentioned,  perhaps  in  terms  of  the  priesthood 
of  all  believers. 

• On  III.E  (§§90-98),  “oversight:  personal,  communal,  collegial”,  no 
comment  was  made  - except  for  a note  by  one  participant  that  she 
would  withhold  the  well-known  criticism  of  her  community  con- 
cerning this,  and  the  subsequent,  section  of  the  text  on  conciliarity 
and  primacy. 

• On  III.F  (§§99-104),  “conciliarity  and  primacy”,  one  person  pointed 
out  the  newness  (especially  in  §§102-104)  of  the  treatment  of  pri- 
macy in  respect  of  the  earlier  text  “The  Nature  and  Purpose  of  the 
Church”  (Faith  and  Order  Paper  no.  181),  asking  if  this  was  accept- 
able. Three  participants  responded  that  these  paragraphs  were 
descriptive  in  nature  and  thus  are  acceptable  (though  they  personally 
do  not  agree  with  the  view  which  accepts  primacy). 

• On  III.G  (§105),  “authority”,  one  person  noted  that  only  one  para- 
graph is  devoted  to  this  topic;  perhaps  more  would  be  appropriate. 

Comments  on  part  IV:  In  and  for  the  world 

The  entire  section  could  be  strengthened,  being  the  shortest  of  the 
four  parts  of  the  text  and  in  light  of  the  fact  that  many  of  the  other  Faith 
and  Order  studies  discussed  in  this  plenary  commission  meeting  do  touch 
on  issues  related  to  the  role  of  the  church  in  society  (for  example,  Eth- 
nat,  the  theology  of  peace,  anthropology).  Another  stated  that  it  would  be 
better  to  have  more  on  the  action  of  the  church  in  the  world  than  on  the 
office  of  bishops,  to  which  three  others  added  their  agreement. 

One  commented  on  §112:  given  the  reservations  expressed  in  our 
group  about  the  expression  “communion  real  but  not  fully  realized” 
(which  is  the  title  of  part  II. B),  it  seems  inappropriate  to  state  that  the 
accountability  Christians  owe  to  one  another  is  “owing  to  the  fact  of  their 
koinonia  through  faith,  baptism  and  eucharist”. 
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Comments  on  the  conclusion 

It  seems  surprising  that  the  questions  in  § 1 1 8 seem  so  similar  to  those 
of  BEM. 

Paragraph  120  again  raises  the  issue  of  koinonia/communion,  stating 
that  it  is  “already  a reality  among  us”.  One  participant  questioned  the 
truth  of  this  affirmation,  since  it  would  have  eucharistic  connotations  for 
many  who  read  it.  Another  responded  that  there  surely  is  some  commu- 
nion among  us,  while  a third  added  that  the  prayer  “Our  Father”  suggests 
an  element  of  forgiveness  as  part  of  communion  - which  would  allow  us 
to  speak  of  a “real  communion”  even  now.  If  we  deny  all  communion, 
would  that  not  amount  to  refusing  to  recognize  one  another  even  as  Chris- 
tians? Would  that  not  mean  that  there  is  absolutely  no  unity  among  us? 

One  suggested  that  perhaps  a new  box  should  be  added  early  in  the 
text,  one  devoted  precisely  to  the  theme  of  koinonia/communion,  and 
stating  that  for  some  there  is  no  communion  between  Christians  who 
belong  to  communities  divided  one  from  another.  Another  responded 
that  communion  should  not  be  placed  in  a box,  since  the  issue  is  not  so 
much  concerned  with  the  use  of  terminology,  but  with  the  very  concept 
of  communion.  One  stated  that  §120  was  related  to  what  was  earlier 
expressed  in  the  Canberra  statement;  another  that  it  is  also  rooted  in  the 
fifth  world  conference  on  Faith  and  Order  at  Santiago  de  Compostela. 
Perhaps  the  documents  from  those  events  might  provide  a language 
acceptable  to  all. 

Europe  III 

The  following  points  were  noted: 

• In  the  biblical  section  of  the  text  there  should  be  mentioned  another 
expression  for  the  church,  namely  as  “those  who  are  called” 
(xBxXyfxsvoi). 

• Paragraph  28:  a relationship  between  “shalom”  and  “koinonia”  is 
mentioned,  but  this  is  not  established. 

• The  term  “visible  unity”  is  unclear  and  should  be  removed. 

• The  relationship  between  church  and  churches  is  not  clarified. 

• Paragraphs  61-64:  The  focus  on  inculturation  should  not  lead  to  a fal- 
sification of  faith. 

• The  language  about  church  as  “creature  of  the  word  “(§§10-14 
including  the  box  following  §14,  §51)  needs  to  be  strengthened  (for 
example,  with  a reference  to  Rom.  10). 

• The  terminology  of  the  different  traditions  should  be  used  alternately, 
for  variety  and  balance. 

• The  “marks  of  the  church”  given  in  Confessio  Augustana  7 should  be 
mentioned  more  strongly. 
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Europe  IV 

The  following  points  were  noted: 

• A distinction  is  needed  between  church  (its  reality  as  founded  by 
Jesus  Christ)  and  its  expressions  today  (in  churches). 

• “Real  in  imperfect  communion”  - a term  which  gives  trouble, 
because  “real  communion”  must  refer  in  some  traditions  to 
“eucharistic  communion”.  Could  we  simply  say  that  we  are  “on  the 
way  to  full  communion”?  See  also  the  suggestion  of  Rev.  Heikki 
Huttunen,  below. 

• The  introduction  (§5)  needs  to  state  more  clearly  that  the  material  in 
the  boxes  is  meant  to  challenge  all  our  churches.  It  was  said,  “The 
present  document  is  the  kind  of  text  that  will  help  us  to  go  further  on 
our  journey  together.” 

• The  title  of  section  III,  “The  life  and  communion  in  and  for  the 
world”,  is  not  accurate,  for  the  sub-sections  A,  B and  C are  not  coher- 
ent with  such  a structure. 

• The  introduction  needs  to  indicate  more  fully  how  to  read  the  document 
(for  example,  do  the  boxes  point  to  “church-dividing”  issues  or  not?). 
Suggestion  of  Rev.  Heikki  Huttunen  regarding  the  phrase  ureal  if 

imperfect  communion  We  experience  a degree  of  true  fellowship  as  we 
discover  each  other  as  disciples  of  Christ,  although  at  the  same  time  we 
realize  that  we  lack  the  full  reality  of  eucharistic  communion.  From  the 
point  of  view  of  our  understanding  of  the  church  as  the  body  of  Christ 
and  the  eucharist  as  the  source  of  all  Christian  fellowship,  this  experi- 
ence is  an  anomaly  and  a paradox.  As,  however,  it  is  true  and  real,  it  is  a 
conflict/paradox  which  forces  and  inspires  us  to  open  ourselves  to  know 
each  other  more  closely  as  disciples  of  Christ,  and  to  see  the  ecclesial 
reality  of  each  others’  church  life. 

Summary  of  the  discussion  in  the  four  European  groups 

In  several  groups  the  problem  was  discussed  that  the  relationship 
between  Church  (with  capital  C)  and  churches  (small  c)  is  not  clarified. 

Most  of  the  groups  also  took  up  the  question  of  “communion”,  espe- 
cially from  the  formulation  “real,  but  imperfect  communion”.  Orthodox 
participants  made  clear  that,  in  their  view,  a distinction  needs  to  be  made 
between  “koinonia”  - which  means  eucharistic  communion  - and  com- 
munion or  fellowship  in  the  sense  of  doing  something  together.  This 
raised  the  question  in  one  group  about  what  the  Orthodox  viewpoint  of 
other  churches  really  is.  An  answer  was  that  the  Orthodox  have  not  yet 
clarified  their  position  on  the  pan-Orthodox  level,  and  therefore  the  goal 
of  dialogue  is  precisely  to  clarify  the  ecclesiological  status  of  the  others. 
(This  is  very  enlightening  and  clarifying  to  many  Protestants.) 
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Another  discussion  point  (in  one  group)  was  the  notion  of  “sister 
churches”.  It  seems  that  this  term  is  not  yet  clarified  and  therefore  there 
is  increasing  reluctance  to  use  it,  on  both  the  Orthodox  and  the  Roman 
Catholic  side. 

Latin  American-Caribbean 

The  document  on  “The  Nature  and  Mission  of  the  Church”  had  been 
examined  and  discussed  at  the  Latin  American  consultation;  in  the  ple- 
nary reporting,  the  Latin  America-Caribbean  group  referred  to  the  main 
lines  of  what  was  presented  there. 

• The  relation  between  church  and  creation:  The  challenges  repre- 
sented by  the  care  and  stewardship  of  the  creation,  and  the  related 
ecological  concerns,  are  a matter  of  urgency  in  the  context  of  Latin 
America.  We  therefore  consider  it  very  appropriate  that  we  take  up 
the  relation  between  ecclesiology  and  ecology. 

• Church  and  cultures:  Given  the  importance  of  cultures  for  the 
preaching  of  the  gospel  and  the  realization  of  the  one  church  in  dif- 
ferent contexts,  we  consider  it  essential  that  work  should  continue  on 
the  relation  between  church  and  culture. 

• Faith  and  churches:  Unity  in  the  faith  is  vital  for  the  unity  of  the  church. 
In  the  context  of  Faith  and  Order,  this  was  reflected  in  the  study  on  the 
apostolic  faith  and  in  the  explication  of  the  Nicene-Constantinopolitan 
Creed.  We  therefore  consider  it  important  to  recall  the  value  of  this  creed 
as  an  ecumenical  creed,  effectively  recognized  by  all  the  churches. 

• Church  and  eschatology:  It  is  likewise  necessary  to  emphasize  the 
eschatological  dimension  of  the  church  and  what  this  means  for  the 
church’s  mission.  The  eschatological  perspective  should  make  us 
more  radical  in  assuming  our  Christian  responsibility  because  - far 
from  leaving  it  in  the  immediacy  of  the  here  and  now,  and  without 
ignoring  the  pressures  of  everyday  life  - it  sets  it  within  the  perspec- 
tive of  God’s  greater  purpose  for  the  creation. 

Middle  East 

We  agreed  as  a group  that  the  document  “The  Nature  and  Mission  of 
the  Church”  is  a comprehensive  study  and  helps  the  churches  to  continue 
in  dialogue.  It  is  also  important  to  consider  all  the  questions  and  com- 
ments from  the  plenary  discussion  of  Faith  and  Order  in  Kuala  Lumpur. 

We  agreed  with  Metropolitan  Gennadios:  the  Christian  world  is  in 
schism.  There  is  little  ontological  unity  and  little  agreement,  among 
those  who  believe  in  Jesus’  name,  who  confess  Jesus  Christ  as  God  and 
Saviour,  who  put  their  trust  in  him  and  proclaim,  by  word  and  deed,  their 
ultimate  allegiance  to  him  as  their  Lord. 
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We  disagreed  on  the  meaning  of  “communion”.  Orthodox  views 
were  expressed  that  this  implies  eucharistic  communion;  therefore  com- 
munion cannot  be  real  unless  it  is  realized  in  eucharistic  participation 
(communion).  Other  opinions  were  expressed  in  agreement  with  the 
notion  of  koinonia  in  the  Holy  Spirit. 

The  degree  of  communion,  according  to  the  Orthodox  view,  should 
be  expressed  as  unity  of  faith.  We  have  differences  to  be  solved  through 
theological  dialogue  in  order  to  reach  eucharistic  communion. 

There  is  a strong  and  important  relationship  between  ecclesiology, 
apostolic  faith,  eucharist  and  ministry.  One  cannot  approach  them  sepa- 
rately. 

Recommendations 

• The  document  needs  thorough  revision,  taking  into  account  the  ple- 
nary discussion,  comments  and  questions  at  Kuala  Lumpur.  We 
would  like  to  see  the  document  as  similar  to  the  BEM  document  - but 
after  it  has  been  finalized. 

• We  also  advise  the  drafting  committee  to  consult  the  final  report  of 
the  Special  Commission  on  Orthodox  Participation  in  the  WCC. 

• It  is  recommended  to  have  a symposium  on  ecclesiology  by  Ortho- 
dox churches,  similar  to  the  one  convened  for  BEM. 

North  America 

On  baptism  and  ecclesiology 

The  ecclesiological  implications  of  the  baptism  study  are  essential 
and  need  to  be  included  in  this  study.  In  fact,  should  this  baptismal  work 
be  integrated  with  the  ecclesiology  study? 

There  was  a discussion  of  oikonomia  in  the  recognition  of  baptism, 
indicating  different  understandings  and  practice  among  the  Orthodox. 
The  assertion  in  §12  of  the  baptism  study  is  an  affirmation  that  there 
must  be  a certain  pneumatological  reality  outside  the  canonical  church. 

The  fastest-growing  churches  are  those  that  put  the  emphasis  on  per- 
sonal faith  rather  than  the  faith  of  the  church.  Those  who  emphasize  indi- 
vidual faith  seem  to  have  little  trust  in  church,  and  see  it  often  as  a vol- 
untary society.  These  emerging  realities  need  to  be  explored. 

On  ecclesiology 

More  could  be  said  about  authority  in  §105.  It  should  not  just  be 
ecclesiocentric,  either,  but  discuss  the  authority  of  the  word  and  its 
proclamation. 

The  group  recognized  that  editing  can  be  endless,  and  at  some  point 
the  study  should  stop  and  be  published,  even  though  there  will  undoubt- 
edly be  outstanding  issues. 
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It  would  be  helpful  for  there  to  be  suggestions  for  “next  steps”.  In  the 
next  phase  many  people  in  many  churches  will  be  engaging  in  the 
process,  so  clear  messages  need  to  be  sent. 

The  boxes  could  have  dotted  lines,  suggesting  the  permeability  of  the 
discussions.  BEM’s  boxes  also  included  questions  that  drew  people  into 
appreciation,  and  discussion,  of  differences;  this  would  be  helpful. 

There  needs  to  be  a broader  discussion  of  the  liturgical  life  of  the 
church , one  that  would  allow  for  more  traditions  to  be  included  and 
would  refer  to  more  than  the  sacraments. 

From  the  Catholic  perspective,  §93  on  the  Reformation  needs  some 
nuance;  it  implies  that  either  one  should  leave  the  church  of  that  time,  or 
abandon  apostolicity.  Something  like  “each  side  saw  themselves  as  being 
faithful  to  the  apostolic  tradition”  was  suggested. 

The  eucharist  section  is  weak,  and  is  not  really  related  to  ecclesiol- 

ogy- 

The  change  of  title  is  not  confirmed  by  the  text;  there  is  very  little  mis- 
siological  content.  If  this  is  going  to  be  sent  to  congregations,  people  will 
note  immediately  the  absence  of  certain  phrases  or  perspectives  they  would 
expect  to  see.  Not  to  have  mission  as  part  of  the  essence  of  the  church 
misses  the  point  for  a whole  range  of  Wesleyan  traditions.  It  might  be  wise 
to  drop  “mission”  from  the  title,  but  nevertheless  enhance  the  document 
with  a treatment  of  the  centrality  of  mission  to  the  purpose  of  the  church. 

The  material  in  the  box  following  §57  (on  sin  and  the  church)  needs 
a fuller  treatment.  We  agree  that  distinguishing  between  “church”  and 
“churches”  here  is  important.  How  we  understand  our  church  commu- 
nity as  “sinful”  or  not  affects  our  understanding  of  our  history.  The  sto- 
ries of  abuse  in  residential  schools  could  be  told  here  as  a concrete  exam- 
ple. A Roman  Catholic  recalled  Catherine  of  Siena,  who  described  a 
“church  with  leprosy”;  this  story  also  illustrates  the  possibility  of  nuanc- 
ing  theological  positions. 

The  document  seems  very  focused  on  structural  elements  of  the 
church.  The  element  of  the  dynamic  ongoing  life  of  the  community  of 
faith  seems  to  be  missing.  While  we  need  visible  signs  and  structures,  we 
cannot  limit  the  church  to  that.  There  have  been  times  when  the  church 
has  been  wrong,  and  only  one  or  two  prophetic  martyrs  have  stood  up  - 
and  have  been  shown  to  have  been  affirming  the  truth.  The  pneumato- 
logical  element  is  weak. 

There  needs  to  be  some  discussion  of  how  historically  conditioned 
our  church  structures  are.  That  would  relativize  the  discussion.  At  the 
same  time  there  is  more  than  structure;  there  is  a sacramental  reality  to 
the  church  that  is  more  than  institutional  and  sociological  (see  the  box 
on  the  church  as  institution  following  §15). 
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The  title  “The  church  as  temple  of  the  Holy  Spirit”  is  odd;  surely  it 
is  Christians  who  are  temples  of  the  Spirit  (§23). 

There  needs  to  be  a glossary  to  assist  people  in  reading  the  text.  It 
would  be  wonderful  to  have  a threefold  document:  one  version  address- 
ing theologians,  one  ecumenical  officers,  and  one  congregations  - treat- 
ing the  same  themes,  but  using  appropriate  language  for  each. 

A Mennonite  asked,  “What  about  the  otherness  of  the  church?”, 
being  the  church  over  against  the  world  for  the  sake  of  the  world  (for 
example  in  Hitler’s  Germany,  in  South  Africa  under  apartheid). 

The  section  on  the  church  as  the  body  of  Christ  is  too  brief. 

The  language  is  fairly  standard  and  traditional,  making  use  of  the 
usual  kinds  of  images.  There  is  not  very  much  that  is  fresh  and  inviting, 
that  gives  the  possibility  of  seeing  these  issues  from  a new  and  exciting 
perspective. 
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“Receive  One  Another  as  Christ  Has  Received 
You  to  the  Glory  of  God” 

ARCHBISHOP  DR  MAKARIOS  OF  KENYA  AND  IRINOUPOLIS 


“For  peace  in  the  whole  world... 
and  for  the  unity  of  all, 
let  us  pray  to  the  Lord” 

( From  the  Divine  Liturgy  of  St  John  Chrysostom) 


The  dilemma  of  human  conflict 

Despite  our  great  intellectual,  cultural  and  technological  progress  the 
20th  century  - in  conjunction  with  the  opening  years  of  the  21st  century 
- has  proven  simultaneously  to  be  the  most  violent  and  brutal  age,  in 
terms  of  victims  of  armed  conflicts,  in  the  history  of  humanity.  Wars,  of 
course,  affect  the  whole  fabric  of  society  and  cause  irreparable  physical 
and  emotional  damage.  What  is  most  shocking  about  these  conflicts, 
however,  is  that  it  is  not  the  soldiers  or  warriors  who  become  the  main 
victims;  it  is  rather  the  most  fragile  sectors  of  society  - children  and 
women  - who  are  rendered  the  chief  sufferers.  In  a recent  publication  the 
former  minister  of  education  of  Mozambique  and  researcher  on  human 
rights  issues  for  the  United  Nations,  Mrs  Garga  Machel,  notes  the  fol- 
lowing sobering  though  horrific  fact: 

Thousands  of  children  are  killed  every  year  as  a direct  result  of  fighting  - from 
bullets,  knife  wounds,  bombs  and  landmines.  But  many  more  children  die 
from  malnutrition  and  disease  heightened  by  armed  conflict.  Wars  - many  of 
them  in  the  world’s  most  impoverished  regions  - disrupt  food  supplies  and 
destroy  crops  and  agricultural  infrastructure.  They  wreck  water  and  sanitation 
systems  along  with  health  services.  And  wars  displace  whole  populations, 
tearing  families  and  communities  apart.1 

The  church,  which  through  the  teachings  of  Jesus  Christ  has  been 
ordained  to  aspire  to  become  history’s  voice  of  conscience,  is  obliged  to 
ask  the  most  fundamental  questions: 

• What  causes  armed  conflict? 

• To  what  can  we  attribute  this  unceasing  and  destructive  human 
propensity  towards  violence? 

• What  kind  of  church  praxis  is  necessary  in  searching  for  and  foster- 
ing global  human  unity,  peace  and  harmony? 
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While  Marxists  and  neo-Marxists  may  interpret  armed  conflict  in 
terms  of  a “necessary”  economic  or  class  struggle,  and  while  such  an 
explanation  may  be  used  in  some  cases  (e.g.  the  Bolshevik  revolution  in 
Russia,  the  Maoist  revolution  in  China,  the  Cuban  revolution  and  more 
recently  in  Africa  the  Mozambican  civil  war),  nevertheless  this  does  not 
satisfactorily  explain  the  vast  majority  of  history’s  situations  of  conflict. 
It  seems  an  irrefutable  fact  that  the  majority  of  such  devastating  military 
conflicts  are  due  to  another  cluster  of  inter-related  factors.  We  may  call 
this  cluster  the  phyletistic  personality  syndrome.2  This  is  a phenomenon 
which  pits  human  beings  against  other  human  beings  in  the  most  violent 
of  confrontations  in  the  name  of  “ethnic  cleansing”,  “racial  supremacy” 
and  “cultural  exclusivism”.  This  phenomenon  accounts  for  the  majority 
of  mass  human  conflict,  and  manifests  itself  in  a variety  of  closely 
related  and,  at  times  interchangeable,  guises: 

• Nationalism/fanatical  patriotism  - an  obsessive  sense  of  national 
superiority  over  other  nations  and  a belief  in  the  nation’s  inherent  and 
pre-determined  glorious  future  destiny  (e.g.  the  genocidal  and  expan- 
sionist policies  and  praxis  of  the  Third  Reich;  Mussolini’s  vision  of 
a revived  Roman  empire  which  included  parts  of  Africa,  the  imperial 
aspirations  of  Japan  in  Asia  and  the  Pacific  in  the  1930s  and  1940s). 

• Ethnocentrism  - a zealous  sense  of  tribal  or  racial  intolerance  to 
other  tribes  or  races  amplified  by  a perceived  self-righteous  authority 
to  eliminate  the  “lesser  tribe”.  Such  ethnocentric  attitudes  result  in 
barbaric  “ethnic  cleansings”  (e.g.  the  genocide  of  the  Armenians  in 
Turkey,  the  Nazi  “final  solution”  for  the  Jewish  people,  the  Rwanda 
tribal  genocide;  the  racial  policies  and  practices  of  the  apartheid 
regime  of  South  Africa,  the  tribal  clashes  in  Kenya  during  the  1990s, 
the  present  conflicts  in  the  Democratic  Republic  of  the  Congo).  Or  in 

• Culturo -ideological  exclusivism  - a sense  in  which  one’s  cultural 
values  and  norms  are  absolutized  in  such  a manner  that  a particular 
way  of  life  is  enshrined  as  superior  to  all  others  and  must  therefore 
be  adopted  by  others  (e.g.  the  Tamil  reaction  to  the  perceived  “Sin- 
halization”  processes  of  the  Sri  Lankan  state,  the  enforced  “Arabiza- 
tion” of  South  Sudan,  the  “democratization”  of  Iraq,  etc.). 

The  challenge  ahead  for  the  church 

If  the  church  believes  and  perceives  itself  to  be  the  earthly  instrument 
of  the  Divine  Prince  of  Peace,  it  inevitably  faces  certain  serious  and 
problematic  challenges  in  the  present  age  of  conflict.  To  begin  with  we 
must  explain  to  ourselves  why  such  conflict  exists.  How  does  the  Judeo- 
Christian  tradition  understand  the  origins  of  this  violent  phenomenon? 
Secondly,  and  surely  more  importantly,  what  can  the  church  contribute 
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to  the  human  search  for  unity,  solidarity,  peace  and  harmony?  How  can 
the  church  implement  the  Pauline  injunction  to  “receive  one  another  as 
Christ  has  received  you...”  (Rom.  15:7)  in  a manner  that  would  affect 
global  trends,  in  face  of  today’s  fanatical  tendencies  to  sharpen  ethnic 
and  national  identities  in  ways  that  act  to  the  contrary? 

The  Babel  event  and  the  subsequent  rise  of  nationalism  and  ethno- 
centrism 

In  order  better  to  understand  the  phenomenon  of  ethnic  and  national 
identities  and  hence  cast  some  light  upon  the  search  for  human  unity,  it  is 
necessary  for  the  church  to  ask:  What  is  the  biblical  and  theological  expla- 
nation^) for  humanity’s  propensity  towards  tribalism  and  nationalism? 
The  existence  of  a positive  ethnicity  - though  not  nationalism  (that  is,  the 
existence  of  ethnic  identities  in  a multiplicity  of  human  tribes  who  were 
eventually  the  descendants  of  the  sons  of  Noah  [Japheth,  Ham  and  Shem] 
living  in  God-appointed  territorial  boundaries)  - appears  to  have  been 
ordained  by  God  after  the  Tower  of  Babel  event  (this  is  so  even  though  it 
is  mentioned  previously  in  the  narrative  of  primeval  history  given  in  Gen. 
10).3  However,  in  this  biblical  record  of  a complete  “table  of  nations”  we 
do  not  see  any  traces  of  violent  or  fanatical  nationalism  - not  as  yet!4 

We  are  informed  that  in  the  period  immediately  preceding  the  Tower 
of  Babel  event,  all  people  on  earth  were  of  one  race  and  spoke  one  lan- 
guage (Gen.  11:1).  The  diversification  of  human  languages  in  accor- 
dance with  the  various  lineages  of  Noah’s  descendants,5  and  hence  vary- 
ing cultures  and  ethnic  barriers,  must  first  be  understood  according  to  the 
Genesis  1 1 account  as  a consequence  of  human  sin,  incurred  during  the 
building  of  the  Tower  of  Babel.  This  included  specifically: 

- rebellion  or  disobedience  against  God’s  ordinances  to  populate  the 
entire  earth  by  mass  migrations  of  the  descendants  of  Noah’s  sons 
eastward  to  the  land  of  Shinar  (the  Tigris-Euphrates  basin,  namely 
Babylonia),  and  stubbornly  remaining  there;6 

- the  anthropocentric  ambition  of  “making  a name  for  one’s  self’  and 
hence  gaining  glory  through  the  building  of  a human  empire  and  cul- 
ture, independent  of  the  will  and  assistance  of  God; 

- pride  in  the  power  of  a human  capacity  unaided  by  the  grace  and  will 
of  God;  that  is  an  unsanctified  anthropocentrism. 

Indeed  if  we  exegete  this  event  through  the  lenses  of  a church  patristic 
perspective,  we  may  describe  it  as  an  attempt  for  theosis  (divinization), 
namely  growing  “in  the  image  and  likeness  of  God”,  without  however 
the  divinizing  grace  or  energy  of  God. 

The  resultant  phenomenon  of  racial  diversity  and  linguistic  multiplic- 
ity was  therefore  not  God’s  original  intention.  Indeed,  as  mentioned  above, 
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Genesis  1 1 reports  that,  prior  to  the  “confusion  of  tongues”  and  the  scat- 
tering of  the  people  “all  over  the  earth”,  the  human  inhabitants  of  the  earth 
were  all  “one  people”  (the  post-diluvial  descendants  of  Noah)  and  spoke 
“one  language,”  “used  the  same  words”  and  lived  in  one  region: 

Now  the  whole  earth  had  one  language  and  the  same  words.  And  as  they 
migrated  from  the  east,  they  came  upon  a plain  in  the  land  of  Shinar  and  settled 
there.  And  they  said  to  one  another,  “Come,  let  us  make  bricks,  and  bum  them 
thoroughly.”  And  they  had  brick  for  stone,  and  bitumen  for  mortar.  Then  they 
said,  “Come,  let  us  build  ourselves  a city,  and  a tower  with  its  top  in  the  heavens, 
and  let  us  make  a name  for  ourselves;  otherwise  we  shall  be  scattered  abroad 
upon  the  face  of  the  whole  earth.”  The  Lord  came  down  to  see  the  city  and  the 
tower,  which  mortals  had  built.  And  the  Lord  said,  “Look,  they  are  one  people, 
and  they  have  all  one  language;  and  this  is  only  the  beginning  of  what  they  will 
do;  nothing  that  they  propose  to  do  will  now  be  impossible  for  them.  Come,  let 
us  go  down,  and  confuse  their  language  there,  so  that  they  will  not  understand 
one  another’s  speech”  So  the  Lord  scattered  them  abroad  from  there  over  the  face 
of  all  the  earth,  and  they  left  off  building  the  city.  Therefore  it  was  called  Babel, 
because  there  the  Lord  confused  the  language  of  all  the  earth;  and  from  there  the 
Lord  scattered  them  abroad  over  the  face  of  all  the  earth  (Gen.  11:1-9). 

Can  we  say  therefore  that  God  is  responsible  for  the  existing  nationalism 
in  the  world,  through  God’s  action  which  resulted  in  the  confusion  of 
human  languages?  No!  God’s  action  in  the  Tower  of  Babel  event  was 
punitive  and  pedagogical.  It  was  intended  to: 

- re-populate  the  entire  earth; 

- prevent  a worse  future  human  catastrophe  than  that  wrought  by 
anthropocentric  pride  at  Babel;  and 

- point  out  the  dire  consequences  of  what  was  already  inherent  and 
dysfunctional  in  human  nature,  namely  the  logical  and  inevitable 
conclusion  of  the  divisive  and  destructive  force  of  human  pride  - 
even  though  they  were  one  people  and  spoke  one  language. 

Nevertheless,  even  in  this  resultant  new  human  fall,  the  freshly  diversi- 
fied global  situation  provides  humans  with  the  freedom  of  choice,  either. 

- to  seek  to  identify  with  a wise  and  blessed  sense  of  ethnic  affiliation, 
as  described  in  Genesis  10,  in  a positive  theocentric  direction;  or , 

- to  allow  their  new  differences  to  degenerate  into  a full-blown, 
demonic  anthropocentric  nationalism,  ethnocentrism  and  tribal  pride. 

The  cumulative  record  of  human  history  suggests  that  we  have  taken  the 
latter  anthropocentric  socio-political  path. 

The  church  and  the  search  for  human  unity 

The  step  from  ethnic  identity  to  fanatical  ethnocentrism  and  from 
national  identity  to  obsessive  nationalism  which  characterizes,  to  a sub- 
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stantial  degree,  the  face  of  the  current  geopolitical  reality  and  its  resul- 
tant violent  conflicts,7  must  therefore  be  understood  from  a theological 
and  biblical  prism  as  a fallen  and  corrupt  human  state,  as  a spiritually 
dysfunctional  circumstance,  and  must  rightly  be  condemned  by  the 
church.  God  gave  the  inhabitants  of  the  land  of  Shinar  a choice  between 
national  identity  and  nationalism.  Humans  beings  chose  the  latter.  Con- 
sequently, this  free  choice  taken  by  fallen  humanity  represents  the  very 
opposite  from  the  search  for  the  path  towards  human  unity. 

How  then  can  the  church  assist  in  this  search?  Can  the  church  be 
effective?  In  this  process  towards  human  unity  the  church,  that  is,  the 
theocentric  community  of  God  in  Christ,  is  energized  and  assisted  by 
several  spiritual  and  theological  factors: 

• The  unifying  and  transforming  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  In  terms  of 
our  present  discussion  concerning  the  search  for  human  unity,  a Byzan- 
tine kontakion  chanted  on  the  Orthodox  Sunday  of  Pentecost  is  theolog- 
ically most  illuminating,  in  terms  of  the  post-Tower  of  Babel  potential 
for  a unified  human  condition  initiated  by  Christ  and  confirmed  by  the 
Holy  Spirit: 

When  He  came  down  and  confused  all  the  languages  the  Most  High  split  the 

world  into  nations,  when  the  tongues  of  fire  to  them  He  distributed.  He  called 

the  world  into  unity,  reasons  then  we  glorify  the  All  Holy  Spirit. 

Here  the  Pentecost  event  in  the  upper  room  in  Jerusalem  is  seen  as 
God’s  reversal  and  undoing  of  the  punitive  measures  taken  at  Babel. 
Through  the  “tongues  of  fire”  and  the  “speaking  in  various  human 
tongues”,  the  potential  for  the  linguistic  reunification  of  humanity  is 
again  made  possible  through  the  unifying  operations  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 
Among  other  works,  the  Holy  Spirit  possesses  a creative  force  to  trans- 
form and  renew.  The  Pentecost  event  transformed  the  disciples  into  bold 
witnesses  for  Christ  by  renewing  their  hearts  and  mind.  This  transform- 
ing “baptism  of  the  Holy  Spirit”  is  capable  of  transfiguring  human 
hearts,  and  making  enemies  into  friends  and  brothers.  The  church  needs 
therefore  in  its  search  for  human  unity  to  experience  consistently  the 
empowering  anointing  of  the  apostolic  Pentecost,  and  to  become  a faith- 
ful instrument  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  action,  the  very  same  Holy  Spirit  at 
work  in  Jesus  Christ. 

• The  unifying  force  of  the  eucharist.  The  initial  celebration  of  the 
Lord’s  supper  was  inaugurated  not  as  an  institution  for  individuals,  but 
within  a communal  setting;  that  is  within  the  prototypical  messianic  or 
ecclesial  community  presided  by  Jesus  and  composed  of  his  disciples.  It 
is  a new  and  united  community,  dedicated  to  loving  and  serving  one 
another  as  well  as  “giving  thanks”  to  him  who  established  it.  The  partak- 
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ing  of  the  holy  body  and  blood  of  Christ  by  the  ecclesial  community 
therefore  becomes  a source  of  growth  in  the  image  and  likeness  of  Christ, 
and  the  ultimate  bond  of  spiritual  and  social  unity,  for  it  discriminates 
neither  against  gender,  class  nor  wealth  in  its  sanctifying  energy.  In  this 
way  we  are  indeed  ready  to  “receive  one  another  as  Christ  received  us”. 

• The  eradication  of  “phyletism”  within  the  church.  Unfortunately  the 
church  itself  is  often  guilty  of  promoting  nationalism  at  the  expense  of  its 
“catholicity”.  We  therefore  speak,  for  example,  of  the  Church  of  England, 
the  Church  of  Scotland,  the  Russian  Orthodox  Church,  and  so  on.  Often 
the  church  has  involved  itself  in  national  wars,  in  the  blessing  of  weapons 
before  battle  and,  what  is  even  worse,  encouraging  war  and  nationalism 
in  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ!  While  some  nationalistic  church  leaders  may 
be  well-intentioned  in  their  nationalism,  in  reality  they  serve  the  very 
opposite  of  the  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit  and  the  teachings  of  Christ:  for  in 
so  doing  they  are  encouraging  a fallen  and  corrupt  state  of  humanity.  It  is 
interesting  that  in  a period  of  heightened  nationalism  a pan-Orthodox 
synod,  held  in  Constantinople  in  1872,  unambiguously  condemned 
philetistic  (church)  nationalism  as  a heresy.  In  his  commentary  on  this 
synod  an  eminent  Orthodox  canon  lawyer,  Grigorios  Papathomas, 
explains  that,  “the  church  should  not  be  confused  with  the  destiny  of  a 
single  nation  or  a single  race...”8  This  voice  must  be  heeded  seriously  by 
the  modern  church  if  it  is  to  be  effective  in  promoting  human  unity. 

• The  people  of  God  theology  - “the  new  Israel  of  God” . In  Pauline 
theological  terms  we  may  say  that  nationalism  is  the  direct  consequence 
of  a “fleshly”  anthropocentric  disposition,  rather  than  a spiritual  and  cre- 
ative theoccntric  human  orientation.  In  accordance  with  Pauline  vocabu- 
lary, nationalism  remains  in  the  realm  of  the  “flesh”  (2ap§)  rather  than 
the  “spirit”  (IIvEupa)  as  a manifestation  of  certain  principles  at  work  in 
the  “present  evil  age”,  by  the  “god  of  the  present  age”.  For  according  to 
St  Paul  in  his  letter  to  the  Galatians  there  is  “no  longer  Greek  nor  Jew” 
(Gal.  3:28)  but  only  the  oneness,  peace  and  blessedness  that  derives  from 
membership  in  the  new  “Israel  of  God”  - the  community  of  God’s  peo- 
ple or  ecclesia : “To  those  who  will  follow  this  principle  [of  oneness] 
peace  be  upon...  the  Israel  of  God”  (Gal.  6:16). 

This  unity,  however,  can  only  be  perceived,  appropriated  and  accom- 
plished in  a theocentric  manner,  by  those  who  are  reconciled  in  Christ. 
It  can  only  be  made  manifest  by  those  who  bring  forth  the  “fruits  of  the 
Spirit”.  It  is  in  this  way  that  we  may  receive  one  another  as  Christ 
receives  us  (Rom.  15:7),  and  hence  aspire  towards  authentic  human 
unity.  As  we  all  know  well,  the  history  of  humankind  is  littered  with  the 
failed  scraps  of  tom-up  anthropocentric  peace  treaties,  international 
accords  and  ceasefire  agreements. 
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If  the  church,  therefore,  is  to  accomplish  the  task  of  human  unity  it 
must  put  into  practice  its  God-appointed  charismata.  To  do  so  it  cannot 
remain  within  a safe  and  secure  ethnic  ghetto.  It  is  appointed  to  take  seri- 
ously Christ’s  great  commission  for  his  church  - nothing  less  than  the 
global  evangelization  and  baptism  of  all  nations.  This  global  evangeliza- 
tion mission  of  the  church  bearing  the  message  of  unconditional  love  and 
forgiveness  will  eventually  enable  human  beings  to  “receive  one  another 
as  Christ  received  us”. 

Conclusion 

Ethnic  identity,  national  identity  and  territorial  integrity  are  not  in 
themselves  evil.  As  we  have  seen,  they  were  ordained  by  God  (Gen.  10). 
They  must,  however,  rest  upon  a theocentric  basis  rather  than  an  anthro- 
pocentric pride  such  as  evidenced  by  the  stubborn  inhabitants  of  the  land 
of  Shinar.  Unfortunately,  the  anthropocentric  consequences  of  the  Tower 
of  Babel  remain  even  today.  Hence  the  gap  between  ethnic  identity  and 
national  identity,  on  the  one  hand,  and  ethnocentrism  and  nationalism  on 
the  other,  is  continuously  transgressed  and  confused.  The  results  are 
inevitably  violent  - “ethnic  cleansings”,  “genocides”  and  “imperialism”. 
The  search  for  human  unity  from  an  anthropocentric  perspective  has 
failed,  and  is  characterized  by  ineffective  peace  treaties. 

The  path  for  authentic  human  unity  rests  heavily  upon  the  shoulders 
of  the  modem  church.  In  this  quest  the  church  has  failed  in  the  past, 
because  it  has  often  itself  fallen  into  phyletistic  and  nationalistic  tenden- 
cies. Now  more  than  ever  in  history  there  is  a call  for  the  church  to  act. 
In  this  it  is  more  than  sufficiently  and  willingly  assisted  and  energized  by 
the  synergetic  actions  of  God  the  Holy  Trinity,  through  the  unconditional 
love  of  God  the  Father,  the  unifying  fellowship  of  the  Holy  Spirit  and  the 
authentic  bonds  of  Christ’s  holy  eucharist. 

It  is  fitting  that  these  concluding  remarks  should  end  with  the  voice  of 
Eugeniy  Petrovskiy,  who  eloquently  summarizes  our  present  discussion: 

Who  is  Jesus  Christ  for  us?...  A tribal  leader  whose  authority  should  facilitate 
national  unification,  or  God,  who  saves  us  from  malediction  and  death?  For 
the  believing  mind  the  answer  is  self-evident,  and  those  for  whom  Christian- 
ity is  merely  an  ideology  prefer,  as  Dostoyevsky  said,  to  stay  with  their  own 
“truth”  rather  than  with  Christ.9 


NOTES 

1 G.  Machel,  The  Impact  of  War  on  Children:  A Review  of  Progress  since  the  1996  United 
Nations  Report  on  the  Impact  of  Armed  Conflict  on  Children,  London,  Hurst,  2001,  p.66. 

2 From  the  Greek  term  phili  meaning  “tribe”  or  “race”. 
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3 It  appears  logical  that  the  account  of  Gen.  10  concerning  the  birth  of  ethnic  identities  in 
terms  of  the  three  fathers  of  the  nations  (Japheth,  Ham  and  Shem),  and  the  already  exis- 
tent multiplicity  of  languages,  preserves  an  oral  tradition  which  is  quite  independent  from 
the  account  of  the  confusion  of  languages  in  Gen.  11.  Consequently  from  a narrative  and 
chronological  perspective,  Gen.  11:1-9  is  to  be  read  before  Gen.  10. 

4 Noah’s  curse  of  Canaan,  the  son  of  Ham,  is  not  to  be  read  as  necessarily  leading  to  con- 
flict between  the  sons  of  Canaan  and  the  sons  of  Shem  and  Japheth. 

5 For  example  the  descendants  of  Shem  would  operate  within  the  linguistic  sphere  of 
“Shemitic”  (Semitic)  languages  - Akkadian  (Babylonian  and  Assyrian),  Aramaic,  Syriac, 
Ugaritic,  Phoenician,  Hebrew,  Moabite,  Arabic,  Ethiopic  and  others;  see  M.F.  Unger,  The 
New  Unger’s  Bible  Handbook , Chicago,  Moody,  1998,  p.42. 

6 This  ordinance  is  already  proclaimed  to  Adam  and  obeyed  by  the  sons  of  Noah  immedi- 
ately upon  leaving  the  Ark  (Gen.  9:19). 

7 The  breakdown  of  Yugoslavia  and  the  USSR  into  national  groupings  and  the  ensuing  resul- 
tant conflicts  is  a contemporary  case  in  point.  On  the  other  hand,  the  union  of  European 
states  suggests  an  optimistic  trend  in  the  geopolitical  search  for  human  unity.  How  far  it 
succeeds  depends  upon  where  it  stands  on  the  anthropocentric-theocentric  spectrum. 

8 Cited  in  H.  Bos  and  J.  Forest  eds,  For  the  Peace  from  Above:  An  Orthodox  Resource  Book 
on  War,  Peace  and  Nationalism,  Syndesmos,  1999,  p.ll. 

9 Cited  in  ibid.,  p.90. 
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Response  to  the  Thematic  Presentation 

MRS  SARAH  S.  KAULULE 


In  responding  to  the  paper  by  Archbishop  Makarios  of  Kenya  and  Iri- 
noupolis,  I will  begin  by  affirming  the  archbishop’s  research.  I wish,  in 
particular,  to  agree  with  him  when  he  says  in  his  concluding  paragraph, 
“Ethnic  identity,  national  identity  and  territorial  integrity  are  not  in  them- 
selves evil...  they  were  ordained  by  God.”1  Undoubtedly,  it  is  humanity’s 
selfish  nature  to  dominate  and  control  others  which  has  resulted  in  con- 
flict, in  untold  misery  and  ultimately  death  in  war-tom  areas  of  the 
world.  God  demonstrated  his  love  for  us  by  sending  “his  only  begotten 
Son,  that  whosoever  believes  in  him  shall  not  perish,  but  have  everlast- 
ing life”.2  As  Christians  we  are  called  to  identify  ourselves  with  Christ 
in  order  for  us  to  “Receive  one  another  as  Christ  has  received  [us]” 
(Rom.  15:7). 

George  DeVos  and  Lola  Romanucci-Ross  call  for  the  “development 
of  a healthy  self-concept”  of  identity  [and  define]  ethnic  identification, 
as  “a  real  awareness  of  self  within  a specific  group...”.3  To  this  effect 
ethnic  identity,  tribal  identity  and  national  identity  cannot  be  separated 
from  the  culture(s)  which  build  and  structure  it.  We  form  our  identity  by 
selecting  values,  beliefs  and  concepts  that  better  define  our  sense  of  self. 
“Ethnicity”  refers  to  specific  characteristics  of  shared  unique  cultural 
traditions,  and  a heritage  that  persists  across  generations,  which  becomes 
essential  to  the  psychological  functioning  of  the  individual  in  any  given 
environment.  I wish  therefore  to  highlight  how  especially  inculturation 
is  one  of  the  central  challenges  the  church  in  Zambia  faces  to  day. 

Ethnic  identification  is  defined  as  a real  awareness  of  self  within  a 
specific  group,  which  is  followed  by  a great  sense  of  respect  and  pride, 
and  it  constitutes  a base  for  the  development  of  a healthy  self-concept. 

Inculturation 

Identity,  in  the  Zambian  context,  is  being  planned  for  within  the  con- 
text of  inculturation.  Inculturation  is  the  form  of  worship  which  relates 
to  what  is  common  in  the  African  traditions  and  culture,  and  this  in  itself 
is  good.  But,  as  Lilly  Weissrod  says,  “national  symbols  [continue]  to  be 
secular  versions  of  religious  symbols,  and  the  secular  ideology  [contin- 
ues] to  contain  at  least  one  aspect  of  the  Messianic  idea,  which  is  reli- 
gious in  nature”.4  However,  an  internal  contradiction  is  generated  when 
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the  emphatically  secular  values  on  which  national  identity  is  based  are 
justified  by  religious  values.  This  causes  a crisis  of  identity,  one  which 
may  mean  re-establishing  relationships  between  different  groups  of  peo- 
ple in  order  for  them  to  coexist. 

The  church  is  always  in  a constant  form  of  transformation;  and  incul- 
turation  becomes  important  if  the  congregants  can  identify  themselves 
with  methods  of  worship  which  enable  them  to  identify  themselves , and 
to  understand  the  teaching  of  Christ  in  relation  to  their  everyday  lives. 
For  example,  the  Catholic  church  in  Zambia  has  been  able  to  translate 
the  whole  liturgy  from  the  Latin  into  the  main  vernacular  languages,  in 
answer  to  the  linguistic  needs  of  the  people.  But  it  is  not  enough  to 
change  only  the  language  - while  leaving  the  signs  and  symbols 
untouched  - because  the  understanding  of  a common  Zambian  is  much 
more  in  terms  of  signs  and  symbols  embedded  in  the  cultural  heritage. 
When  I asked  the  distinguished  educator  Joseph  Mukuni  for  his  point  of 
view  on  this  issue,  he  said: 

Although  the  indigenization  of  the  liturgy  has  its  own  benefits  of  helping  to 
relate  to  the  Zambian  people’s  way  of  life  in  faith,  the  danger  could  be  to  allow 
paganism  to  infiltrate  our  way  of  worship.  The  church  is  challenged  to  bring 
Christ  into  the  African  culture.  As  we  welcome  the  spirit  of  inculturation,  we 
must  take  it  with  care  so  as  not  to  reverse  the  light  of  evangelism.  For  exam- 
ple, if  Christians  have  congregated  to  pray  for  the  rains  they  must  always 
remember  to  pray  through  Christ.5 

Therefore,  the  indigenization  of  the  liturgy  must  differentiate 
between  the  traditional  ceremonies  and  worshipping  God  who  is  our 
father:  these  must  be  distinguished  such  that  ancestral  worship  does  not 
in  any  way  dominate.  In  our  faith  and  in  worshipping  God,  Christ  should 
be  focused  upon  as  the  centre.  In  John  14  Jesus  says,  “I  am  the  way  the 
truth  and  the  life:  no  man  cometh  unto  the  Father  but  by  me.”  To  this  end, 
the  church  is  challenged  to  be  a sign  and  instrument  of  unity  for  God’s 
people  so  that  they  are  not  divided  along  tribal,  ethnic  or  cultural  lines. 

The  challenge  to  the  churches 

The  “phenomenon  of  violence  itself  has  become  increasingly  com- 
plex in  the  21st  century,  presenting  fresh  challenges  as  well  as  new 
opportunities  for  the  churches  to  work  together  for  peace”.6  War  affects 
all  nations  in  the  world,  including  those  not  physically  at  the  war  front 
(for  example,  they  may  receive  refugees  whose  identity  will  have  been 
misplaced  because  they  have  been  displaced  geographically).  The  polit- 
ical difficulties  in  the  Democratic  Republic  of  Congo  are  fresh  in  our 
minds,  and  the  Maheba  refugee  camp  in  Zambia  is  home  to  many  of  the 
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refugees  from  Congo  and  Burundi.  The  church  must  be  able  to  address 
the  root  causes  and  effects  of  these  wars  of  our  present  era.  The  “indi- 
rect” effects  of  these  wars,  even  upon  countries  not  directly  in  war-torn 
places,  may  be  felt  in  many  forms.  Jonathan  Serrie  wonders  why:  “Dr 
Martin  Luther  King  Jr  dreamed  of  a day  when  all...  would  socialize 
together...  [Instead,]  segregation,  a practice  once  condemned  as  ‘racist’, 
is  now  passed  off  as  ‘ethnic  identity’.”7 

Beyond  ethnic  identity,  national  identity  and  geographical  bound- 
aries is  the  war  against  HIV/AIDS,  a war  we  must  all  fight  together.  To 
overcome  this  war,  Christians  are  being  called  to  unite  so  that  they  can 
receive  those  who  are  affected  and  infected,  and  help  and  counsel  them 
on  how  to  contend  with  the  threat  of  death,  and  face  the  stigma,  dis- 
crimination and  dehumanization  that  the  disease  brings.  As  Teddy 
Kalongo  has  said, 

Although  the  [United]  Church  [of  Zambia]  has  extended  a strong  biblical  wit- 
ness... in  all  the  provinces  and  also  in  the  neighbouring  countries  such  as 
Democratic  Republic  of  Congo,  and  more  recently  six  congregations  have 
been  planted  in  Malawi,  the  challenge  in  the  mission  has  also  increased  as  we 
live  and  work  in  the  sub-Sahara  Africa  where  an  estimated  29.4  million  peo- 
ple are  living  with  HIV/AIDS.8 

It  is  upon  these  realities  of  life  that  the  church  in  our  part  of  the  world  is 
being  called  to  pause  and  reflect.  It  is  not  in  the  mushrooming  of 
churches  as  evidenced  towards  the  close  of  the  20th  century  and  the 
advent  of  the  21st  century.  Nor  does  it  matter  how  much  we  can  under- 
stand of  the  phenomenon  of  ethnic  and  national  identity  from  a theolog- 
ical point  of  view,  in  relation  to  the  “Tower  of  Babel  event”.9  No,  the  real 
issue  is  teaching  the  word  of  God  and  leading  people  to  salvation  so  that 
they,  in  turn,  can  welcome  those  who  are  identified  as  HIV/AIDS 
orphans,  or  refugees,  and  identify  them  as  Christians. 

Conclusion 

We  are  being  reminded  of  the  need  to  diversify  in  the  approaches  we 
take  to  disseminating  the  word  of  God,  by  incorporating  both  the  spiri- 
tual and  practical  aspects  into  global  evangelization.  We  are  called  to 
conduct  the  mission  of  the  church  with  the  message  of  unconditional 
love,  forgiveness  and  bearing  one  another’s  burdens  so  that  we  can 
receive  one  another  regardless  of  our  ethnic,  national  or  cultural  back- 
grounds. St  Paul  in  his  letter  to  the  Ephesians  (2:14-18)  says, 

For  Christ  is  our  peace;  in  his  flesh  he  has  made  [us]  into  one  and  has  broken 
down  the  dividing  wall  of  hostility  between  us...  So  he  came  and  proclaimed 
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peace  to  you  who  were  far  off  and  peace  to  you  who  were  near;  for  through 
him  both  of  us  have  access  in  one  Spirit  to  the  Father. 
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and  Change,  Chicago,  Univ.  of  Chicago  Press,  1982,  as  cited  in  Carmen  Guanipa-Ho  and 
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Response  to  the  Thematic  Presentation 

ARCHDEACON  YEN.  JOSEPH  SARVANANTHAN 


Sri  Lanka,  my  own  homeland,  is  a multi-religious,  multi-linguistic 
country.  All  the  four  major  religions  (Buddhism,  Hinduism,  Islam  and 
Christianity)  are  practised  and  followed.  Each  is  deeply  rooted  in  its 
faith.  There  were  racial  riots  in  the  country,  but  there  were  no  religious 
riots  as  such.  Some  disturbances  have  taken  place  recently,  and  I will 
need  to  come  back  to  that  later. 

In  almost  all  parts  of  the  world,  nations  are  facing  an  identity  crisis. 
Every  individual  is  asking,  “Who  am  I?  What  is  my  name,  what  are  my 
roots,  where  do  I come  from,  what  is  my  country?  When  I am  living  in 
my  own  country,  is  my  identity  recognized  and  respected,  or  am  I 
rejected  because  of  my  identity?”  Such  insistent  questions  have  brought 
people  sharing  the  same  identity  to  group  together,  in  order  to  fight  to 
maintain  and  retain  their  identities.  There  is  a revival  and  reformation, 
not  least  of  identity:  people  are  studying  their  own  history,  how  they 
have  lived  on  their  own  soil,  before  the  foreign  powers  invaded  their 
land. 

This  research  has  led  them  to  discover  their  own  culture  and  ancient 
civilization.  Studying  their  own  literature  has  helped  them  to  understand 
their  age-old  traditions  and  convictions.  The  Chinese  would  say,  “If  you 
want  to  study  the  history  and  culture  of  a people,  first  learn  their  lan- 
guage.” Their  knowledge,  wisdom,  thinking,  understanding  are  truly 
expressed  in  their  writings.  A person  is  identified  by  the  language  and 
the  faith  which  he  or  she  practises.  And  people  fighting  to  preserve  their 
identities  have  received  strength  and  inspiration  not  only  from  their  own, 
but  by  studying  the  history  of  similar  movements:  “The  Negro,  who  has 
more  reason  than  most  white  men  to  be  proud  of  his  ancestry,  has  appre- 
ciated the  truth  of  the  point  of  view  of  Exodus.  Many  of  their  spirituals 
are  adaptations  of  the  story  of  Exodus  to  their  own  race’s  history.”1 

Biblical  insights 

Abraham  was  uprooted  from  his  land  and,  as  the  writer  to  the 
Hebrews  said:  “By  faith  Abraham  obeyed  when  he  was  called  to  set  out 
for  a place  that  he  was  to  receive  as  an  inheritance;  and  he  set  out,  not 
knowing  where  he  was  going.”  (cf.  Heb.  11:8).  Here  faith  played  an 
important  part  in  changing  his  identity  for  the  sake  of  the  fulfilment  of 
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the  purposes  of  God.  Faith  made  him  change  his  habits  rooted  in  his  tra- 
ditional land,  and  follow  the  values  of  the  land  of  promise  to  which  he 
was  called.  Here  is  a dispute  between  a person  and  his  identity,  a strug- 
gle to  remain  faithful  to  the  identity  that  has  been  given  to  him. 

Moses,  bom  during  the  darkest  era  of  his  people  in  Egypt  and  won- 
derfully saved  in  the  waters  of  the  Nile,  lived  in  the  palace  of  Pharaoh. 
When  he  discovered  his  identity,  he  identified  himself  with  those  who 
had  that  same  identity.  However,  he  carried  the  name  Moses  which  had 
been  given  to  him  until  the  last.  The  waters  of  the  Nile,  which  had 
received  the  bodies  of  the  children  for  death  and  destruction,  gave  life 
and  freedom  to  the  people  through  Moses.  Here  is  a story  of  discovering 
identity. 

Consider  Jonah  in  the  ship  going  to  Tarshish.  The  sailors  and  pas- 
sengers face  a critical  situation;  someone  in  the  ship  is  responsible  for 
the  plight  of  all.  To  save  everyone  from  the  impending  disaster,  everyone 
was  requested  to  pray  to  their  own  gods.  Several  identities  met  together 
for  the  sake  of  a common  cause,  and  they  were  united.  When  they  con- 
fronted Jonah,  he  was  asked,  “Tell  us  why  this  calamity  has  come  upon 
us.  What  is  your  occupation?  Where  do  you  come  from?  What  is  your 
country?  And  of  what  people  are  you?”  (cf.  Jonah  1:8).  There  Jonah  was 
compelled  to  reveal  his  identity.  Whether  for  good  and  bad,  you  are 
judged  and  in  this  the  question  of  identity  plays  a big  part. 

Zechariah  was  told  to  name  his  son;  breaking  away  from  their  family 
tradition,  the  son  was  named  John.  People  questioned  them:  “None  of 
your  relatives  has  that  name”  (Luke  1:61).  Families  are  known  and  iden- 
tified by  names.  But  this  new  name  did  not  signal  that  John  would  be 
unfaithful  to  his  family;  rather,  that  God  would  be  glorified  through  his 
vocation. 

A Syro-Phoenician  woman  approached  Jesus  on  behalf  of  her  daugh- 
ter, who  was  possessed.  In  their  conversation  both  the  woman  and  Jesus 
were  speaking  of  their  own  ethnic  identities.  At  the  end,  while  maintain- 
ing her  ethnic  identity,  she  claimed  that  she  had  a place  in  salvation  his- 
tory (Mark  7:24-30). 

In  the  parable  of  the  good  Samaritan,  ethnic  differences  are  not  seen 
as  a barrier  to  helping  someone  in  need.  While  relating  the  parable  Jesus 
condemned  the  religiosity  of  the  priest  and  the  Levite,  and  praised  the 
“secular”  spirituality  of  the  Samaritan. 

In  his  first  letter  to  the  Corinthians  Paul  teaches  about  unity,  illus- 
trating how  the  community  is  one  body  with  many  parts.  Each  part  has 
its  own  function,  but  one  is  different  from  the  other  and  cannot  do  the 
function  of  the  other.  One  cannot  ignore  the  work  of  the  other.  They 
work  together  for  the  smooth  functioning  of  the  body  as  a unit  (1  Cor. 
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12:12-31).  Applying  this  to  our  theme,  we  can  say:  our  particular  ethnic 
identity  ought  to  be  preserved  in  the  larger  context  of  the  national  iden- 
tity. Our  search  for  unity  will  be  accommodated  within  these  identities. 
“...  there  may  be  no  dissension  within  the  body,  but  the  members  may 
have  the  same  care  for  one  another.  If  one  member  suffers,  all  suffer 
together  with  it,  if  one  member  is  honoured,  all  rejoice  together  with  it” 
(1  Cor.  12:26). 

In  recent  times  we  have  had  some  religious  disturbances  in  our  coun- 
try. Some  churches  have  been  attacked,  destroyed,  damaged  or  stoned. 
Two  reasons  were  given  for  the  perpetrators’  anti-Christian  actions:  (1) 
they  were  suspicious  about  the  death  of  Ven.  Soma  Thera,  a countryman 
who  died  in  Soviet  Russia;  and  (2)  persons  were  being  converted  to 
Christianity  by  unethical  means.  You  may  argue  that  the  accusations  are 
not  true,  but  when  anger  is  demonstrated  in  this  fashion  we  must  admit, 
and  try  to  respond  to,  the  depth  of  feeling  which  this  reveals.  We  have  to 
take  into  consideration  how  and  why  we  have  offended  such  persons, 
what  it  was  that  made  them  show  their  bitterness  in  such  calculated 
attacks. 

There  are  moves  to  introduce  a bill  in  parliament  to  prevent  conver- 
sions. The  National  Christian  Council  of  Sri  Lanka  has  issued  a state- 
ment, of  which  I give  the  relevant  portion: 

Our  view  is  that  such  irritants  between  religions  ought  to  be  remedied  by  inter- 
religious dialogue  and  intervention  rather  than  through  legislation  with  poten- 
tial for  unfair  obstruction  of  true  religion.  We  welcome  the  endorsement  of  the 
proposal  to  establish  an  inter-religious  council  of  religious  leaders  which 
could  among  other  things  investigate  and  report  on  allegations  of  unethical 
religious  conversions  and  practices.2 

Commenting  on  the  defeat  of  Napoleon,  Victor  Hugo  said:  “Waterloo 
is  not  a battle,  it  is  a change  of  front  on  the  part  of  the  universe.”  Differ- 
ent interpretations  are  given  to  various  historical  events;  we  have  to  sit 
down  and  study  the  wrongs  we  have  done,  the  feelings  of  those  to  whom 
we  have  not  responded  and  whose  religious  conviction  we  have  - in  all 
our  enthusiasm  - failed  to  understand. 

Swami  Vivekanantha  said,  “Every  religion  has  three  concepts:  truth, 
myth  and  rituals.”  I may  not  understand  or  accept  the  significance  of 
these  three  in  a particular  religion  which  is  not  my  own.  But  to  the  one 
who  is  following  this  religion  these  three  concepts  are  precious  and  valu- 
able, and  I must  learn  therefore  to  accept  and  respect  this  fact.  This  iden- 
tity too  has  to  be  preserved  within  the  larger  identity  of  the  nation,  thus 
leading  to  national  unity.  Such  a unity  in  ideals  and  concepts  requires 
learning  new  insights,  and  the  ^learning  of  stereotypes.  That  is  the 
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process  which,  ultimately,  only  the  Spirit  can  initiate:  “[The  Spirit]  will 
guide  you  into  all  the  truth”,  “and  the  truth  will  make  you  free”  (cf.  John 
16:13,8:32). 

At  the  division  of  two  great  nations,  India  and  Pakistan,  many  per- 
sons made  a decision  to  settle  down  in  the  country  that  Mohamed  Ali 
Jinna  has  won  for  them.  At  the  same  time,  many  more  have  opted  to 
remain  in  India  and  to  continue  their  life-style  in  a secular  state  and  not 
in  a “religious”  country.  Historians  in  their  analysis  have  defined  them  in 
this  way:  “They  followed  the  religion  of  Jinna  and  shared  the  vision  of 
Gandhi.”  It  is  thus  possible  for  citizens  to  remain  loyal  to  their  own  iden- 
tity, and  faithful  to  their  motherland.  Such  are  the  “true  lights”  who  will 
shine  brighter  than  the  stars  in  heaven. 

Accepting  and  affirming  each  other’s  identities,  we  can  “receive  one 
another  as  Christ  has  received  you  to  the  glory  of  God”. 


NOTES 

1 “Exodus”,  in  The  Interpreters  Bible  Commentary,  vol.  1,  p.855. 

2 Statement  by  the  National  Christian  Council  of  Sri  Lanka,  30  Jan.  2004. 
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An  Introduction  to  the  Study 

DR  CATRIN  WILLIAMS 


The  purpose  of  this  report  is  to  offer  a brief  outline  of  the  origin, 
process  and  method  adopted  in  the  study  “Ethnic  Identity,  National  Iden- 
tity, and  the  Search  for  the  Unity  of  the  Church”,  and  to  communicate  to 
members  of  the  plenary  commission  some  of  the  results  of  this  study  to 
date,  as  well  as  plans  for  further  work  and  publications.  The  study  (also 
known  by  the  abbreviated  title  Ethnat)  belongs  to  a series  of  Faith  and 
Order  programmes  linking  the  search  for  the  unity  of  the  church  to  the 
specific  contexts  in  which  the  churches  live  and  carry  out  their  witness, 
mission  and  service  to  the  world.  In  this  respect,  the  continuity  between 
this  study  and  earlier  work  undertaken  by  Faith  and  Order  was  high- 
lighted in  one  of  the  first  papers  to  be  produced  in  connection  with  the 
programme: 

Since  its  beginnings  Faith  and  Order,  as  an  intrinsic  part  of  its  work  for  visi- 
ble Christian  unity,  has  wrestled  with  themes  of  church  and  world.  This  has 
been  necessary,  first  because  the  divisions  within  and  among  churches  reflect 
not  only  theological  and  ecclesiological  differences,  but  also,  and  often  more 
pervasively  and  destructively,  divisions  within  the  human  community.  Second, 
and  more  fundamentally,  the  work  to  overcome  Christian  divisions  occurs 
within  a much  larger  context,  namely  God’s  intention  for  unity  and  reconcili- 
ation among  all  of  humankind,  and  indeed  within  the  whole  of  creation.  The 
search  for  Christian  unity  can  be  properly  understood  only  within  this  larger 
context.1 

At  its  meeting  in  Dunblane,  Scotland,  in  1990  the  board  of  Faith  and 
Order  authorized  the  publication  of  the  study  document  Church  and 
World1  and  agreed  that  an  extended  study  should  be  undertaken  which 
would  explore  issues  of  ethnic  and  national  identities  in  relation  to  the 
search  for  the  unity  of  the  church.  Therefore,  since  its  launch  at  the  meet- 
ing of  the  standing  commission  held  in  Fontgombault,  France,  in  1997, 
Faith  and  Order  has  been  pursuing  this  study  programme  in  collabora- 
tion with  the  World  Council  of  Churches’  team  on  Justice,  Peace  and 
Creation.  The  significance  and  timeliness  of  this  study  process  is  attest- 
ed by  the  fact  that  it  is  being  conducted  during  a decade  when  the  chur- 
ches have  become  increasingly  aware  of  their  responsibility  in  situa- 
tions of  tension  and  conflict  related  to  ethnic  and  national  identities; 
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consideration  is  given  to  the  ways  in  which  nationalism  and  ethnicity  can 
maintain,  and  even  intensify,  divisions  within  and  among  churches.  The 
Ethnat  study  consequently  aims  at  addressing  the  churches’  need  for 
resources  that  would  help  them  understand  their  role  and  involvement  in 
such  situations,  and  to  enhance  their  witness  for  justice  and  reconcilia- 
tion. 

The  goals  of  the  study 

The  aims  of  the  Ethnat  study,  as  approved  by  the  standing  commis- 
sion of  Faith  and  Order,3  are  as  follows: 

- to  enable  the  churches  to  understand  the  role  of  ethnic  and  national 
identity  in  their  own  lives,  in  their  relationships  as  churches,  and  in 
their  societies; 

- to  renew  the  churches  through  a continuing  search  for  visible  unity 
which  challenges  any  relationship  between  Christian  faith  and  ethnic 
or  national  identity  that  prevents  unity,  causes  disunity,  and  hinders 
the  healing  of  historic  divisions;  and  which  calls  them  to  transcend 
their  divisions  and  the  fragmentation  of  their  societies; 

- to  equip  the  churches  to  become  an  effective  prophetic  sign  of  the 
unity  and  renewal  of  a renewed  human  community; 

- to  help  the  churches  to  act  as  agents  of  reconciliation  in  local  situa- 
tions of  tension  and  conflict,  including  through  the  production  of 
study  materials  for  local  use. 

The  process  and  method  of  the  study 

The  study  has,  from  the  beginning,  been  informed  by  two  important 
assumptions.  First,  the  ambivalence  of  the  roles  played  by  ethnic  and 
national  identities  in  the  search  for  Christian  unity  is  acknowledged, 
namely  as  an  essential  and  positive  component  of  human  identity,  but 
sometimes  as  a source  of  division,  tension  and  conflict  within  the  human 
community.  Second,  it  is  recognized  that  Christian  unity  need  not  mean 
the  loss  of  identity,  but  can  enrich  existing  ethnic  and  national  identities. 

The  primary  aim  of  the  first  Ethnat  meeting,  held  in  Hawarden, 
Wales,  in  1997  was  to  determine  the  goals,  overall  structure,  process  and 
method  of  the  study,  and  to  identify  specific  topics  and  themes  that  are 
both  essential  to  the  study  and  require  further  exploration.  Many  of  the 
themes  already  identified  at  that  meeting  have  continued  to  figure  promi- 
nently in  subsequent  Ethnat  consultations:  the  nature  of  human  identity, 
the  nature  of  the  church  as  local  and  universal,  the  role  of  land  as  con- 
tested and  shared  space,  language,  memory,  boundaries,  fear  and 
embrace  of  “the  other”.  Furthermore,  this  exploratory  meeting  clarified 
the  two  aspects  that  were  to  be  fully  integrated  in  the  study  process  from 
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the  outset:  (1)  interdisciplinary  work  on  ethnic  identity  and  national 
identity  in  relation  to  Christian  unity,  drawing  specifically  on  the 
resources  of  biblical  studies,  theology,  church  history,  and  the  social  sci- 
ences; and  (2)  the  witness  from  churches,  councils  of  churches,  and  ecu- 
menical study  centres  reflecting  on  these  issues  in  their  own  local  situa- 
tion. 

The  planning  meeting  at  Cartigny,  Switzerland,  in  1998  focused  on 
the  second  of  these  two  aspects.  Criteria,  procedures  and  locations  were 
identified  in  order  to  establish  a series  of  contextual  projects  or  local 
self-studies,  organized  at  the  initiative  of  Faith  and  Order  but  conducted 
ecumenically  by  churches  who  found  themselves  in  ethnic  or  national 
conflict  situations.  For  this  purpose  a common  set  of  nine  questions  was 
developed  to  be  addressed  at  all  local  self-studies,  thereby  enabling  them 
to  analyze  their  respective  situations  and  the  involvement  of  churches 
and  denominations  in  such  situations.4 

Furthermore,  and  in  view  of  the  integrative  approach  adopted  by  the 
study  process,  this  meeting  also  clarified  the  relevance  of  biblical,  theo- 
logical and  social-scientific  resources  for  the  local  self-studies  as  the 
churches  seek  to  understand  and  respond  to  the  challenges  which  face 
them.  Following  the  Cartigny  meeting,  self-study  projects  were  set  up  in 
Fiji,  Sudan,  Northern  Ireland,  Sri  Lanka  and  the  USA;  while  some  of 
these  projects  clearly  involved  an  interfaith  dimension,  others  have 
sought  to  address  the  issue  of  racial  identity  within  the  study  process. 

Plans  for  the  interdisciplinary  dimension  of  the  study  were  taken 
further  at  another  meeting  convened  in  Cartigny,  Switzerland,  in  2000. 
Through  interaction  with  biblical  scholars,  church  historians,  theolo- 
gians and  social  scientists,  this  consultation  sought  to  identify  - for 
each  of  these  fields  of  enquiry  - the  key  themes,  methods  of  study,  and 
persons  to  be  involved  from  the  churches  and  the  ecumenical  and  aca- 
demic communities.  It  was  at  this  meeting  that  the  issue  of  identities 
and  boundaries  emerged  as  an  overarching  theme,  with  the  under- 
standing that  the  notion  of  identity  is  both  individual  and  collective, 
and  that  boundaries  can  play  both  positive  and  negative  roles  in  respect 
of  human  identity.  Participants,  through  papers  and  discussion,  thus 
begun  to  examine  how  boundaries  are  set,  and  to  what  extent  bound- 
aries can  be  exclusive  but  also  serve  as  points  of  contact  with  other 
communities. 

Several  specific  themes  were  highlighted  as  requiring  further  explo- 
ration at  a later  stage  of  the  process,  including:  the  ways  in  which  scrip- 
ture relates  ethnic  and  national  identities  to  a common  Christian  identity; 
the  role  of  church  history  in  shaping  perceptions  of  confessional  identity, 
and  in  reinforcing  or  overcoming  divisions  among  the  churches;  theo- 
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logical  reflection  on  ethnic  and  national  identities  as  part  of  the  created 
order;  the  implications  for  human  identity  of  Christ  as  divine  and  human; 
the  notions  of  catholicity  and  particularity.  Again,  the  importance  of  inte- 
grating the  various  aspects  of  the  study,  particularly  its  interdisciplinary 
dimension  to  the  local  self-study  projects,  was  emphasized  during  this 
consultation.  Persons  representing  various  aspects  of  the  Ethnat  study 
have,  for  this  reason,  been  present  at  each  stage  of  the  process,  not  only 
to  exchange  and  reflect  upon  findings  from  the  local  self-studies,  but  in 
order  to  identify  the  biblical  texts  and  theological  issues  which  have 
proved  most  helpful  in  the  various  contexts. 

The  fourth  meeting,  held  at  the  Corrymeela  Community,  Northern 
Ireland,  in  2001  brought  substantial  reports  from  three  of  the  local  self- 
studies  that  were  nearing  completion  (Sudan,  Fiji,  Northern  Ireland).  An 
interim  report  from  one  of  the  other  local  self-studies  (Sri  Lanka)  was 
also  discussed.  These  reports  were  brought  into  dialogue  at  this  meeting 
with  biblical  scholars,  a theologian  and  a social  scientist,  in  order  to 
identify  common  themes  in  the  self-study  projects  and  to  consider 
emerging  issues  for  further  study  locally. 

Direct  engagement  with  biblical  resources  and  scholarship  has 
proved  to  be  a prominent  feature  of  the  Ethnat  study  from  the  outset,  but 
was  gathered  together  formally  at  a consultation  held  in  Bangor,  Wales, 
in  2003.  This  was  the  first  of  two  specialized  consultations  reflecting  the 
interdisciplinary  aspect  of  the  study.  The  aim  of  the  Bangor  consultation 
was  to  gain  insights  from  biblical  scholarship  on  issues  of  ethnicity  and 
nationalism  in  relation  to  the  unity  of  the  church  by  bringing  together  a 
group  of  biblical  scholars  representing  a wide  variety  of  critical 
approaches,  and  different  confessional,  regional  and  cultural  contexts, 
but  yet  were  united  by  a common  understanding  of  their  responsibility  to 
the  text  as  part  of  scripture,  to  the  church  and  its  life,  and  to  the  contexts 
in  which  the  local  churches  find  themselves. 

The  participants  had  been  given  the  freedom  to  choose  their  own  bib- 
lical texts  and  topics  for  consideration,  and  although  this  methodological 
strategy  led  to  some  obvious  gaps  in  the  biblical  material,  the  papers  pre- 
sented at  the  consultation  yielded  new  perspectives  on,  and  insights  into, 
a number  of  Old  Testament  and  New  Testament  texts  in  which  issues 
pertinent  to  the  Ethnat  study  are  paramount.  Two  clear  groupings 
emerged  from  the  papers,  namely  those  dealing  with  “The  Enemy,  Alien- 
ation - and  Reconciliation”  and  those  in  the  area  of  “Building  Identities, 
Belonging  - and  Salvation”.  The  main  insights  and  themes  that  emerged 
from  this  consultation,  and  which  serve  as  a contribution  to  the  study 
process  as  a whole,  are  outlined  in  the  aide-memoire  made  available  to 
members  of  the  plenary  commission  here  in  Kuala  Lumpur. 
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The  Bangor  consultation  also  sought  to  bring  the  results  of  work  car- 
ried out  by  biblical  scholars  into  dialogue  with  the  situations  of  ethnic 
and  national  conflicts  analyzed  by  the  local  self-studies.  By  identifying, 
examining  and  appropriating  biblical  passages  and  concepts  of  central 
importance  in  such  circumstances,  those  present  at  the  meeting,  includ- 
ing representatives  from  the  local  self-studies,  were  able  to  identify 
background  material  that  could  be  used  for  Bible  studies.  Prior  to  the 
consultation,  a number  of  the  participants  had  prepared  material  that 
could  be  used,  together  with  other  contributions,  to  produce  a volume  of 
Bible  studies  for  use  in  local  churches  and  congregations. 

The  most  recent  consultation  in  the  Ethnat  study  has  been  the  sec- 
ond of  our  interdisciplinary  meetings.  Held  in  Faverges,  France,  in  2004 
it  brought  together  theologians  and  social  scientists  with  the  primary  aim 
of  gaining  insights  from  these  scholars  on  issues  of  ethnicity  and  nation- 
alism in  relation  to  the  unity  of  the  church.  A variety  of  theological  and 
social- scientific  methods  (as  well  as  confessional  and  cultural  perspec- 
tives) were  represented.  A special  effort  was  made  to  clarify  the  rela- 
tionship between  ethnicity  and  racism  - a complex  and  difficult  topic. 
There  was  also  a certain  emphasis  on  the  topic  of  nationalism  as  it  was 
felt  that  this  had  not  been  treated  sufficiently  in  the  study  so  far  (this 
meant,  for  example,  clarifying  the  relationship  between  “nation”  and 
“state”).  In  the  process  it  became  possible  to  establish  some  links  with 
the  Leuenberg  (now  Community  of  Protestant  Churches  in  Europe) 
study  on  “Church  - People  - State  - Nation”,  and  to  gain  a better  under- 
standing of  the  church  and  political  situation  especially  in  Eastern 
Europe.  The  theological  reflections  focused  on  the  “glory”  (doxa)  of 
God,  developing  this  as  the  basis  of  a Christian  vision  of  just  holiness 
and  as  the  true  standard  for  the  exercise  of  power.  Thus  God’s  glory  chal- 
lenges all  abuse  of  power  and  all  false  claims  to  authority.  In  addition, 
the  Christian  understanding  of  baptism  and  the  eucharist  emerged  as  a 
challenge  to  the  divisions  of  the  world. 

Publications  and  future  work 

The  Ethnat  study  process  has  now  reached  a stage  of  maturity  where 
it  is  necessary  to  publish,  or  in  certain  cases  circulate,  the  various  local 
self-studies  and  the  papers  and  results  from  the  various  consultations. 
This  will  not  only  amount  to  a contribution  to  research  in  the  field,  but 
will  act  as  a stimulus  to  the  study  process  at  various  levels  and  will  serve 
as  a documentation  of  the  work  of  Faith  and  Order. 

Two  of  the  local  self-studies  have  now  been  completed  and  are  being 
published  as  separate  volumes.  It  is  hoped  that  the  two-page  summary  of 
the  study  from  Fiji,  which  is  available  to  plenary  commission  members 
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here  in  Kuala  Lumpur,  will  form  part  of  the  group  discussions  here.  In 
the  case  of  Northern  Ireland  the  final  report  shall  be  made  available  for 
publication  during  the  first  half  of  2005,  whereas  the  local  self-study 
project  from  Sri  Lanka,  which  has  been  delayed  due  to  the  current  sen- 
sitive situation  in  that  country,  will  also  be  completed  early  in  2005. 
Faith  and  Order  continues  to  be  informed  about  the  progress  and  results 
of  the  study  on  racism  currently  being  undertaken  by  the  Churches  Unit- 
ing in  Christ  in  USA. 

Negotiations  are  already  under  way  to  place  the  papers  presented  at 
the  Bangor  consultation,  together  with  an  introduction  and  some  addi- 
tional commissioned  papers,  with  an  appropriate  publisher.  Furthermore, 
a number  of  the  papers  presented  at  earlier  stages  of  the  study  process  (in 
Hawarden,  Cartigny,  Corrymeela  and  Faverges)  will  be  gathered 
together  for  publication  as  a single  volume  during  2005. 

What  is  also  required,  and  corresponds  to  one  of  the  central  aims  of 
the  Ethnat  study,  is  the  production  of  material  for  use  in  local  churches 
and  congregations,  particularly  for  those  finding  themselves  in  such  sit- 
uations of  tension  and  conflict  where  ethnicity  and  nationalism  are  major 
factors.  Such  material  would  include  insights  and  experiences  from  the 
study  process  and,  as  discussed  during  the  Bangor  consultation,  a series 
of  Bible  studies.  Once  again,  it  is  hoped  that  members  of  plenary  com- 
mission, through  group  discussions  later  today,  can  provide  further 
reflection  on  the  content  and  format  of  such  materials. 

A further  task  to  be  undertaken  after  this  meeting  of  the  plenary  com- 
mission is  to  draw  upon  the  various  parts  of  the  Ethnat  study.  We  need 
now  to  bring  together  the  inputs,  analyses,  insights  and  other  results 
from  the  consultations,  local  self-studies  and  planning  meetings, 
together  with  the  material  arising  from  our  discussions  here  in  Kuala 
Lumpur.  It  is  therefore  envisaged  that  a small  drafting  group,  to  include 
representatives  from  the  different  aspects  of  the  study  process,  will  meet 
in  March- April  2005  in  order  to  produce  a text  that  brings  the  results  of 
this  important  study  into  a coherent  whole. 
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4 The  common  set  of  questions  to  be  addressed  in  the  local  self-studies  are  as  follows:  (1) 
What  churches  are  present  in  your  situation?  What  is  their  relationship  to  the  various  par- 
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ties  in  tension  or  conflict?  What  is  their  relationship  to  each  other,  and  to  church  or  other 
bodies  overseas?  (2)  How  far  do  the  divisions  (both  confessional  and  social)  within  - and 
among  - the  churches  reflect  divisions  within  society  as  a whole?  (3)  How  do  the  churches 
understand,  and  address,  issues  of  ethnic  identity  in  your  situation?  How  do  they  under- 
stand ethnic  diversity  in  relation  to  the  “unity  of  humankind”?  (4)  How  do  they  under- 
stand, and  address,  issues  of  national  identity?  (5)  What  do  the  churches  understand  to  be 
their  mission  in  your  situation?  How  do  they  understand  their  role  in  overcoming  tensions 
and  conflict  in  society?  What  specific  measures  have  they  suggested  in  response  to  your 
situation?  (6)  Upon  what  resources  in  Christian  tradition  do  the  churches  draw  in  order  to 
interpret  - and  offer  hope  within  - your  situation?  Has  a vision  of  Christian  unity  been  a 
helpful  resource?  Has  the  engagement  of  the  churches  brought  them  closer  together,  or 
been  a source  of  further  division?  (7)  What  external  resources  have  the  churches  brought 
to  bear  on  the  situation?  Have  churches  from  elsewhere  become  involved  and,  if  so,  has 
this  been  helpful?  Have  church  or  secular  organizations  (for  example,  aid  organizations) 
become  involved  and,  if  so,  with  what  result?  (8)  How  has  the  churches’  engagement 
helped  to  effect  change  in  your  local  situation?  What  specific  lessons  have  you  learned 
about  how  the  churches  can  help  reduce  tension  and  conflict,  and  promote  a just  peace,  in 
your  own  context?  (9)  What  have  the  churches  learned  from  their  engagement  in  this 
process  about  the  unity  of  the  church?  What,  from  your  experience,  does  unity  mean  in 
your  specific  situation?  What  forms  of  unity  best  promote  healing,  peace  and  justice? 
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Response  to  the  Programmatic  Presentation 

PASTORA  CLAUDIA  TRON 


This  exploration  of  the  theme  of  ethnic  identity,  national  identity,  and 
the  search  for  the  unity  of  the  church  which  I am  about  to  share  with  you 
draws  its  inspiration  from  various  sources.  I believe  it  important  to  men- 
tion some,  at  least,  of  these  because  they  give  identity  and  shape  to  this 
examination  of  the  theme  under  consideration: 

• I belong  to  one  of  the  so-called  historic  Protestant  churches  trans- 
planted to  the  River  Plate  region  of  Uruguay  and  Argentina  - the 
Waldensian  Evangelical  Church,  which  arrived  in  these  southern  Latin 
American  lands  towards  the  end  of  the  19th  century.  It  came  with  fami- 
lies of  Italian  Waldensian  immigrants,  who  were  seeking  a land  with 
possibilities  for  work  and  prosperity,  where  they  could  satisfy  the  basic 
needs  which  were  denied  them  at  that  time  in  their  country  of  origin.  It 
is  a church  with  memories  over  more  than  eight  centuries:  a history  of 
decisions,  convictions,  persecutions,  death,  resistance,  silence  and  free- 
dom. 

• I am  of  the  generation  bearing  the  marks  of  the  consequences  of 
the  last  military  dictatorship  under  which  Argentina  suffered  between 
1976  and  1983.  That  was  a time  of  bloody  human-rights  violations, 
threats,  torture  and  plunder  of  all  sorts.  Popular  social  movements  were 
suppressed,  and  silence  and  fear  reigned,  resulting  in  a weak,  disinte- 
grated social  fabric,  more  than  30,000  persons  who  disappeared,  and  a 
very  feeble  collective  memory.  At  that  time  many  churches  came 
together  to  condemn  abuses,  to  engage  in  militant  action  and  to  seek 
respect  for  human  rights.  Since  1983  I have  been  able  to  be  part  of  a 
generation  which,  even  in  the  midst  of  many  threats  still  hanging  over 
us,  is  called  to  seize  the  opportunity  to  build  a participative  democracy, 
bringing  together  different  strengths  and  commitments  such  as  respect, 
memory,  inclusion,  organization,  dialogue,  hope,  dignity  and  the  rule  of 
law. 

• I have  had  the  opportunity  to  perform  my  educational  and  pastoral 
work  in  various  ecumenical  programmes  and  non-governmental  organi- 
zations in  the  north  of  Argentina,  accompanying  the  journey  of  the 
Indigenous  peoples  in  their  struggles  to  be  recognized  as  such:  to  recover 
their  lands  and  have  effective  access  to  them;  to  have  their  identity,  lan- 
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guage  and  traditions  respected;  to  secure  rights  which  respect  different 
identities  and  understandings,  and  which  produce  strategies  and  policies 
(in  such  areas  as  health  and  education)  accepting  of  things  which  are  dif- 
ferent from  the  dominant  culture. 

• I have  been  able  to  be  involved  from  the  beginning  in  the  ecumeni- 
cal theological  education  programme  with  the  Indigenous  Qom  people, 
in  Chaco,  a province  in  the  north  of  Argentina. 

• I have  had  the  experience,  in  a diaconal  project  in  my  local  church, 
of  working  with  peasant  women  linked  with  a women’s  movement  in 
northern  Argentina.  Through  communal  Bible  study  we  are  discovering 
a new  hermeneutics  that  nourishes  faith,  hope  and  the  defence  of  abun- 
dant life  for  all.  We  are  rediscovering  and  appreciating  anew  traditional 
knowledge;  we  are  defending  the  right  to  land,  to  self-sufficiency  in 
food,  to  an  alternative,  sustainable  economic  model,  to  a healthy  envi- 
ronment, to  the  health  of  the  whole  person,  and  to  knowing  ourselves  and 
to  recognizing  that  we  are  capable  of  making  decisions. 

All  these  activities  are  not  free  from  the  difficulties  and  pressures  that 
arise  when  serious  attempts  are  being  made  to  seek,  and  apprehend,  a 
vision  of  something  alternative  and  different  in  the  midst  of  a Western 
neo-liberal  hegemonic  model  which  admits  no  alternative. 

Ethnic  identity  and  national  identity 

Italians,  Galicians,  Hispanics,  Jews,  Poles,  Indians,  blacks... 

We  all  belong  in  this  place,  a place  at  once  sacred  and  profane, 

a highly  flammable  mixture. 

Six  presidents  in  one  week,  the  shame  of  it... 

Like  Favaloro  being  shot  in  the  heart. 

Our  history  fluctuates  from  ecstasy  to  agony. 

With  equal  ease,  we  can  be  at  our  best  and  at  our  worst. 

We  Argentinians  know  how  to  take  a beating.1 

It  is  no  simple  matter  to  reflect  on  the  theme  of  national  and 
ethnic  identity  in  the  context  of  a nation  made  up  of  many  nationalities, 
as  numerous  as  the  Indigenous  peoples  who  have  inhabited  these 
lands  from  time  immemorial  with  their  languages,  their  culture,  their 
territories  and  their  histories.  It  is  a national  and  ethnic  identity  that  has 
taken  shape  over  the  passage  of  time  and  bears  the  mark  of  the  con- 
quest, the  genocide  of  a large  part  of  the  Indigenous  peoples,  succes- 
sive waves  of  immigrants  from  Europe,  independence,  the  Republic, 
dictatorships  and  democracies  - all  the  presences,  and  absences,  of 
worlds,  cultures,  languages  and  aspirations  that  have  made  us  what  we 
are. 
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Only  hunger,  want  and  oblivion?  From  the  emergency  of  what  is 
urgent  to  the  emergence  of  what  is  really  emerging 

Fear  dries  the  mouth,  causes  hands  to  sweat,  and  mutilates.  Fear  of  knowing 
condemns  us  to  ignorance;  fear  of  doing  reduces  us  to  impotence.  The  military 
dictatorship,  with  its  fear  of  listening  and  its  fear  of  talking,  turned  us  into 
deaf-mutes.  And  now  democracy,  with  its  fear  of  remembering,  gives  us  the 
disease  of  amnesia.  But  you  do  not  have  to  be  Sigmund  Freud  to  know  that  you 
cannot  hide  unpleasant  memories  by  sweeping  them  under  the  carpet.2 

Perhaps  the  identifying  feature  most  associated  recently  with  the 
image  of  Argentina  throughout  the  world  has  been  the  contradiction  of 
its  being  a nation  that  produces  each  year  enough  food  to  feed  300  mil- 
lion people  - and  it  is  ranked  as  one  of  the  first  three  food-producing 
countries  per  capita  in  the  world  - while  at  the  same  time  being  a nation 
with  one  hundred  infant  deaths  per  day  because  of  malnutrition  suffered 
not  just  by  the  child  but  by  the  whole  family. 

Argentina  [is  a land]  of  want  and  hunger,  with  generations  growing  up  with  no 
elementary  health  or  education,  with  men  and  women  distressed  and 
depressed,  thrown  on  the  scrap  heap  as  rejected  by  the  unemployment  pro- 
duced by  the  perverse  neo-liberal  system.3 

The  departure  point  for  this  national  disaster  and  destruction  was  the 
so-called  “process  of  national  reorganization”  of  1976  with  its  introduc- 
tion of  unpayable  and  illegitimate  foreign  debt,  continuing  with  the 
genocide  of  the  “dirty  war”  and  the  madness  of  the  Malvinas  (or  South 
Atlantic)  war  - events  which  laid  the  foundations  for  the  final  establish- 
ment of  deceit  and  the  destruction  of  our  national  heritage. 

There  followed  the  euphoria  of  the  restoration  of  democracy  with 
sweat  and  blood  in  1983,  rapidly  tarnished  by  a growing  succession  of 
disappointments  and  ambiguities:  privatizations,  currency  convertibility 
to  the  advantage  of  the  financially  powerful  and  to  the  disadvantage  of 
the  majority  of  the  people,  to  mention  only  two  of  the  features  of  this 
systematic  violation  of  human  rights.  And  then  there  are  the  terrible  cul- 
tural, environmental  and  political  consequences  of  the  neo-liberal  recipe: 
loss  of  sovereignty,  undermining  of  democratic  political  institutions,  a 
crisis  of  identity  and  of  values,  and  an  economic  straitjacket  affecting  the 
whole  fabric  of  society.  As  it  is,  the  democracy  that  we  have  at  present  is 
nothing  more  than  a series  of  procedures  for  selecting  rulers  who  hold  on 
to  power  and  ensure  that  the  booty  taken  from  the  state  is  shared  out 
between  the  traditional  political  parties.  Meanwhile,  thanks  to  privatiza- 
tion and  the  policies  justifying  it,  the  large  economic  corporations  con- 
trol strategic  areas  such  as  transport,  energy  and  communications. 
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In  the  midst  of  this  scene  marked  by  successive  acts  of  plunder,  what 
has  been  and  what  is  now  the  role  of  the  churches  and  of  Christians? 

There  is  a variety  of  confessions  in  Argentina,  each  having  a greater 
or  lesser  involvement  in  ecumenical  dialogue,  with  differing  approaches 
to  and  understandings  of  the  social  and  political  situation,  and  with  a dif- 
fering duration  of  presence  in  the  region  (since  some  churches  are  cen- 
turies old,  and  others  recently  arrived).  What  is  certain  is  that,  in  recent 
years,  we  all  have  been  interacting  in  a scene  marked  by  food  shortages, 
unemployment  and  threats  to  life.  All  churches  are  being  challenged  by 
the  situation  to  be  involved  in  many  groups  offering  solidarity,  aid  or 
development  so  as  to  contribute  through  the  various  social  programmes 
which  successive  governments  have  designed  to  alleviate  the  urgent  sit- 
uations of  unsatisfied  basic  needs. 

However,  while  we  intervene  speedily  as  demanded  by  specific  situa- 
tions of  life  under  threat  through  lack  of  food,  medicine,  clothing  and  work, 
questions  arise:  How  much  are  we  also  doing  to  expose  or  unmask  the 
facts,  to  make  known  and  condemn  the  system  that  is  daily  driving  thou- 
sands into  poverty  and  misery  even  as  it  promotes  and  supports  palliative 
solidarity  campaigns  to  relieve  the  hunger  that  it  has  created  - and  even  as 
it  launches  wretched  work  creation  schemes  to  replace  the  jobs  lost  by  its 
destructive  national  policies,  and  implements  health  programmes  to  com- 
bat diseases  (such  as  tuberculosis)  which  should  not  be  present  among  us, 
and  would  not  be,  were  it  not  for  the  deterioration  in  the  quality  of  life? 

Given  a national  identity  with  features  much  marked  by  this  situation 
of  the  social  exclusion  of  the  majority  of  the  population,  and  in  the  con- 
text of  the  search  for  the  unity  of  the  churches,  the  question  could  be 
asked:  Are  we,  the  churches,  running  the  risk  of  being  trapped  in  our 
urgent  responses  to  the  emergency?  Many  Christians  believe  and  feel 
that,  while  it  is  imperative  to  deal  with  the  needs  arising  from  the  emer- 
gency with  its  threats  to  life,  it  is  equally  imperative  to  unite  to  investi- 
gate the  causes,  the  reasons  and  places  where  poverty,  meaninglessness, 
the  breakdown  of  identity  and  social  exclusion  are  produced  and  increase. 

We  in  the  faith  communities  are  being  called  to  take  up  once  again  the 
prophetic  calling  which  defined  our  identities  and  allow  it  to  give  us  again  the 
courage  to  go  beyond  descriptions  that  do  not  examine  in  depth  the  causes  of 
this  situation  and  seem  to  be  limited  to  proposals  to  hand  out  aid,  and  that 
know  little  or  nothing  of  the  defence  of  human  dignity  and  that  continue  to 
promote  a culture  of  dependence,  and  of  destruction  of  the  life  systems  that  are 
the  foundation  of  the  peoples’  identities.4 

This  time  of  death  is  leaving  behind  ruins  on  all  sides,  and  it  is  imper- 
ative to  search  among  those  ruins  for  the  foundations  that  still  remain; 
and  on  them,  from  those  roots,  to  attempt  to  build  a new,  participative 
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and  inclusive  society.  We  must  tackle,  and  without  delay,  this  lack  of 
respect  for  identity  and  diversity;  and  tackle  the  lack  of  resources  caused 
by  this  perverse  system,  which  in  a blatant  strategy  of  domination  is  rob- 
bing the  people  of  their  culture,  their  knowledge,  and  their  space  - and, 
consequently,  of  their  means  to  live. 

A clear  example  of  this  situation  of  plunder  is  the  experience  of  peas- 
ants, small  and  medium  producers,  who  are  being  driven  from  their 
lands,  and  the  consequent  forced  migration  from  the  country  to  the 
towns.  This  leads  to  loss  of  symbolic  spaces  and  of  opportunities  for  eco- 
nomic independence  based  on  particular  knowledge  and  localities,  and 
to  dependence  on  state  aid  with  the  attendant  loss  of  independence  and 
freedom.  The  counterpart  to  this  situation  is  that  major  agricultural  enter- 
prises are  taking  over  the  land  for  single-crop  cultivation  (such  as  genet- 
ically modified  soya),  thus  causing  real  environmental  damage  to  thou- 
sands of  hectares  of  natural  woodland  by  deforestation  and  thereby  wip- 
ing out  local  ecosystems  and  their  biodiversity.  I could  add  much  more 
about  the  effects  on  Indigenous  peoples  and  young  people,  to  mention 
only  a few  cases.  It  is  imperative  to  respond  to  the  challenge  that  we 
should  unite  in  an  ecumenism  that  takes  up  what  is  emerging',  different 
identities  that  confer  meaning  on  people’s  lives  and  that  give  them 
strength  to  resist,  creativity  to  plan  and  courage  to  build. 

If  we  merely  react  to  the  urgent  need  for  emergency  action,  we  are  - 
consciously  or  unconsciously  - being  useful  to  the  aims  of  the  system 
and  consigned  to  a solidarity  of  half  measures,  complicit  in  hunger  and 
want. 

The  path  to  unity  should  lead  us  to  seek  interpretations  and  actions 
beyond  the  immediate  situation,  attempting  to  bring  to  light  all  that  the 
dominant  culture  and  knowledge  have  intended  to  make  invisible,  for- 
gotten and  concealed.  Thus  through  encounter  and  dialogue  we  can 
appreciate  it  anew  and  strengthen  it,  and  with  that  strength  resist  and  cre- 
ate alternatives.  The  path  to  unity  should  lead  us  to  the  task  of  proclaim- 
ing the  gospel,  which  builds  a society  with  space  for  all,  because 

inculturated  evangelization  is  not  a flight  to  the  Mount  Tabor  of  a happy 
microstructure,  but  is  solidarity  with  the  victims  of  globalization.  The  global 
healing  of  this  planet  is  only  possible  by  learning  to  be  close  to  one  another, 
body  to  body,  by  taking  historical  reality  on  board.5 

Towards  unity:  articulating  our  differences 

Dominant  cultures  never  form  relationships  with  an  attitude  of  respect  for  the 
other  and  dialogue,  but  with  a desire  to  impose  using  the  power  of  their  eth- 
nocentric nature...  From  the  Christian  perspective,  we  have  before  us  the 
search  to  overcome  ethnocentricity,  releasing  the  Christian  faith  from  one  sin- 
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gle  culture  with  its  Western  European  parameters.  The  attempt  is  being  made 
to  leave  behind  a mono-cultural  expression  of  the  Christian  faith,  to  accept  that 
we  live  in  a multi-ethnic,  multi-cultural  and  multi-religious  world,  and  to 
acknowledge  the  urgent  need  to  incarnate  and  translate  the  proclamation  and 
experience  of  the  gospel  in  different  cultures.6 

How  is  it  possible  to  overcome  the  long  Christian  tradition  of  anni- 
hilation, persecution  and  colonization  of  what  is  culturally  and  reli- 
giously different?  How  can  we  deconstruct  that  false  logic  of  unity 
which  has  emphasized  what  unites  us  and  downplayed,  concealed  and 
obscured  our  differences?  How  can  we  take  a critical  look  at  the 
processes  that  have  labelled  differences  as  potential  points  of  conflict 
and  division?  How  can  we  not  only  bring  differences  to  light,  but  also 
work  to  appreciate,  defend,  strengthen  and  celebrate  them?  How  can  we 
throw  off  the  logic  of  the  system  which,  in  the  knowledge  that  apprecia- 
tion and  respect  for  diversity  is  the  key  to  freedom,  autonomy  and  alter- 
natives, attempts  to  trap  us  into  continuing  to  plan  and  act  for  uniformity, 
assimilation,  intolerance  and  ethnocentrism?  “Unity  talk”  has  standard- 
ized our  individuality. 

Inculturation  does  not  entail  taking  refuge  in  an  ethnic  and  social  micro- struc- 
ture, but  building  a universal  community  made  up  of  small  units  with  a strong 
identity  and  the  capacity  to  create  links  with  one  another  in  a horizon  enabling 
global  change  to  take  place.7 

Such  a universal  community  built  up  through  the  transforming  power  of 
these  words  is  described  by  a leader  of  the  Qom  people  in  the  Chaco 
province  of  Argentina,  in  reference  to  the  objectives  of  the  theological 
education  programme  among  Indigenous  peoples  developed  as  an  ecu- 
menical project  by  Common  Apostolic  Action: 

As  Indigenous  peoples,  we  need  from  the  biblical  perspective  to  rediscover  the 
legitimacy  of  our  struggles  for  the  recovery  of  our  lands,  culture,  language  and 
dignity  as  persons  and  as  a people  subjugated  time  and  time  again...  This  will 
enable  us  to  discover  by  means  of  our  faith  the  content  of  abundant  life,  so  that 
we  can  become  anew  the  Qom  people,  but  in  this  new  situation  and  context, 
so  that  as  such  we  can  plan  our  future...8 

We  can  see  this  stronger  sense  of  identity  in  Helena,  a peasant  in  Entre 
Rios.  This  gives  her  the  energy  to  resist  the  advance  - and  threats  - of 
enterprises  producing  soya.  She  defends  her  plot  of  land,  raises  her  ani- 
mals without  felling  trees  and  has  opted  for  an  alternative  economic 
model: 

In  our  encounters  and  training  sessions  we  peasants  have  been  encouraging 
one  another  to  unite  in  defence  of  our  right  to  land  and  to  stop  our  woodland 
being  cleared.  Our  woodland  is  a source  of  food  for  our  families  and  our  ani- 
mals, and  also  a source  of  medicines.  In  our  encounters,  we  read  the  Bible,  we 
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discuss  and  discover  that  God  wills  healthy  abundant  life  for  people,  but  also 
for  the  water,  the  soil,  the  plants  and  the  animals.  That  is  why  we  must  remain 
on  the  land  and  defend  it,  building  up  our  knowledge  and  training  one 
another.9 

The  word  of  God,  and  God’s  purposes,  place  before  the  churches 
their  prophetic  calling  and  the  challenge  to  seek  and  defend  abundant 
life,  justice  and  freedom.  Thus  we  are  called  to  respond  to  this  opportu- 
nity to  build  bridges  and  links,  working  in  solidarity  in  inclusive,  partici- 
patory and  open  communities.  Inspired  by  the  gospel,  this  will  involve 
us  in  inter-institutional  networks  to  accompany  and  support  the  various 
struggles  for  life  and  dignity  by  groups  of  women,  peasants,  Indigenous 
people,  youth  and  the  unemployed. 

Our  churches,  with  their  centuries-old  traditions  built  up  within  eth- 
nic groups,  have  a long  way  to  go  in  handling  this  challenge  of  encoun- 
tering those  who  are  different.  But  when  we  begin  to  advance  along  that 
way,  there  emerges  collectively  a fresh  understanding  and  dimension  of 
mission,  proclamation  and  the  dynamics  of  being  church.  It  is  in  encoun- 
tering and  getting  to  know  those  who  are  different  from  ourselves  that 
we  attain  self-knowledge  and  self-understanding,  and  see  the  way  ahead. 

In  John  13:34-35  we  find  a simple  key  idea  which  sums  up  this  task: 
“I  give  you  a new  commandment,  that  you  love  one  another.  Just  as  I 
have  loved  you,  you  also  should  love  one  another.  By  this  everyone  will 
know  that  you  are  my  disciples,  if  you  have  loved  for  one  another.” 

Love  is  the  instrument  that  gives  us  the  capacity  to  meet  others,  that 
makes  us  ready  to  celebrate  diversity,  that  helps  us  to  build  bridges,  that 
enables  us  to  see  and  feel  faces,  places,  symbols,  languages,  smells  and 
feelings  - things  that,  for  a long  time,  our  looking  and  our  senses  have 
not  been  able  to  perceive.  Unity  can  be  recognized  by  the  love  that  peo- 
ple have  for  one  another. 


NOTES 

1 Some  lines  from  “La  argentinidad  al  palo”  by  the  Bersuit  Vergarabat  Group,  2004. 

2 From  “La  Desmemoria,  2”  by  Eduardo  Galeano,  in  El  Libro  de  los  Abrazos. 

3 Miguel  Esteban  Hesayne,  “Argentina  esta  en  pecado”,  in  Nueva  Tierra,  15th  year,  no. 
49/50,  Feb.  2003,  Buenos  Aires,  p.41. 

4 Latin  America  Council  of  Churches,  “Nuevo  Siglo”,  3rd  year,  no.l,  Quito,  p.  13. 

5 P Suess,  Reflexdo  latinoamericana  sobre  a inculturacao.  Proximidade,  gratuidade,  uni- 
versalidade,  Sao  Paulo,  1997. 

6 M.  Peresson,  “Por  una  teologfa  de  la  inculturacion,  por  una  teologia  liberadora  e incultur- 
ada:  Aproximacion  para  la  discusion”,  passim;  and  “Por  una  sociedad  donde  quepan 
todos”,  DEI,  San  Jose,  Costa  Rica,  1996,  p.269. 

7 Reflexdo  latinoamericana  sobre  a inculturacao. 

8 Reference  available  from  author. 

9 Reference  available  from  author. 
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Issues  for  the  Local  Romanian  Context 

DR  STEFAN  COSOROABA 


First  it  is  fitting  to  express  both  pleasure  and  thanks  that  such  sensi- 
tive issues  as  treated  in  this  study  and  text  on  “Ethnic  Identity,  National 
Identity,  and  the  Search  for  the  Unity  of  the  Church”  have  even  been 
tackled  - not  to  mention  given  some  long-term,  in-depth  thought.  But 
saying  this  leads  me  immediately  to  express  the  hope  that,  in  our  group 
work  in  Kuala  Lumpur,  ways  will  be  found  to  encourage  local  reception 
of  this  study  by  our  churches,  so  that  some  of  what  we  have  said  may 
bear  fruit. 

What  interests  me  in  the  study  (also  referred  to  as  Ethnat)  is  its  find- 
ing that  ethnicity1  - as  well  as  nationalism  and  even  unity  - are  very  fluid 
concepts.  How  is  it  possible  to  have  a positive  influence  on  situations 
when  neither  the  starting-point  nor  the  goal  are  properly  defined?  Have 
we  perhaps  already  given  up  setting  concrete  goals,  because  we  have 
basically  accepted  the  situation  as  it  is?  Or  do  we  generalize  the  con- 
cepts, in  order  to  include  as  many  as  possible  in  the  process? 

A context  of  historic  diversity 

The  context  within  which  I read  the  documents  from  the  study  is  that 
of  a post-communist  country  with  (in  its  own  view)  serious  social  prob- 
lems. It  is  a country  which  is  almost  tom  apart,  politically  and  econom- 
ically, between  its  own  rhythm  of  development  and  the  demands  of  the 
West  (and  its  institutions);  a country  which  at  the  top  is  flirting  with  the 
post-modem,  while  the  grassroots  still  function  at  a pre-modem  level. 

Romania  is,  however,  a country  which  really  does  see  itself  as  Chris- 
tian; a constant  99  percent  of  the  population  say  they  belong  to  a Chris- 
tian confession,2  the  overwhelming  majority  being  Romanian  Orthodox. 
It  is  also  a country  in  which  ethnic  and  religious  minorities  have  roots 
going  back  thousands  of  years,  and  these  call  into  question  the  majority 
position.  And  if  we  take  the  historic  region  of  Transylvania,  the  immedi- 
ate context  of  my  own  church,  then  Romania  is  also  a country  in  which 
there  is  no  agreement  on  what  constitutes  a minority  or  a majority,  when 
it  is  that  a minority  exists,  or  who  the  members  of  a minority  are.  Thus 
the  Ethnat  study  connects  with  us  in  an  interesting  way. 

For  centuries,  until  1867,  Transylvania  was  a region  in  which  plural- 
ism functioned  through  the  use  of  borders.  The  state  has  enshrined  the 
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legal  principle  of  tolerance  since  1557.  This,  however,  did  not  mean 
“freedom  of  religion”  for  the  individual  in  the  Enlightenment  sense,  but 
rather  that  each  religion  was  the  relevant  one  within  its  own  nation,3  on 
its  territory.  Only  when  the  modem  state  was  established  - first  Hungary, 
then  Romania  - were  these  territorial,  and  also  substantive,4  boundaries 
abolished.  A hard  struggle  for  supremacy  then  began. 

Hence  my  first  question  for  the  Ethnat  process:  What  is  the  positive 
function  of  borders,  as  the  study  document  itself  also  mentions?5  In  the 
age  of  globalization  and  the  multi-cultural  society  it  is  easier  politically 
to  speak  of  all-inclusive  unity  than  to  draw  borders,  but  the  question 
remains:  How  much  openness  can  an  individual  cope  with?  Could  it  not 
be  that  the  withdrawal  into  one’s  family  or  an  exclusive  circle  of  friends, 
about  which  the  West  complains,  is  the  individual’s  informal  response  to 
the  loss  of  formal  stmctures  and  boundaries? 

However,  the  arrival  of  post-modemity  brings  a certain  confusion  of 
historic  borders,  even  in  Romania.  The  possibility  of  choice,  including 
that  of  one’s  religious  allegiance,  has  created  new  cross-currents  in  our 
lives:  interconfessional  marriages,  evangelization  and  proselytism,  aban- 
doning one’s  family’s  confession,  and  so  on.  Churches  and  their  leaders 
have  not  yet  developed  any  mechanisms  for  dealing  with  these  phenom- 
ena. Because  of  the  differing  levels  of  development  of  the  different 
milieus  in  the  country,  the  individual  choice  of  one’s  religion  has  become 
a stumbling  block  for  many.  So  these  crosscurrents6  represent  a new 
potential  for  conflict  which  has  to  be  overcome. 

Unity  and  “the  whole” 

“For  a genuine  unity  is  not  just  the  sum  of  its  component  parts,  but 
reflects  also  their  creative  interaction  within  the  whole.”7  Reading  this 
statement  from  the  study  document  with  a critical  eye,  I am  also  con- 
cerned by  the  study’s  definition  of  the  “whole”. 

The  “whole”  within  which  we  can  say  “we”  without  hesitation  - the 
whole  to  which  we  belong  - is  nourished  by  a shared  identity  which  is 
shaped  in  interaction  with  others,  and  in  other  ways.8  What  is  difficult  in 
my  context  is  creating  the  “we”  within  the  territorial  borders  of  the 
nation-state  we  have  today.  Almost  all  of  Romania’s  ethnic  minorities 
refer,  for  their  identity,  to  an  ethnic  group  which  is  a state  outside  Roma- 
nia. Thus  they  do  not  feel  themselves  primarily  to  be  part  of  the  “we”  in 
Romania,9  as  if  they  belonged  to  one  of  a number  of  sub-systems  within 
a main  system.  Rather  they  feel  like  the  economically  down-sized  parts 
of  another  “we”,10  to  which  they  have  belonged,  without  question,  for 
hundreds  of  years.  As  noted  in  the  study,  the  nation-state  was  only  bom 
in  the  19th  century.  So  unity  has  to  be  understood  not  only  “horizon- 
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tally”,  in  the  here  and  now,  but  also  “vertically”  in  terms  of  history.11 
Thus  creating  a unity  within  the  existing  state  boundaries  destroys  the 
unity  which  has  grown  in  the  course  of  history.  Can  identity  be  so  flexi- 
ble as  to  follow,  inwardly,  every  political  and  social  current?12  Or  does  it 
take  several  generations  to  develop  an  identity? 

To  what  degree  do  the  individual  churches  in  my  context  even  have 
the  will  to  take  responsibility  for  the  “whole”,  for  the  entire  society?  The 
study’s  observation13  of  churches’  ties  with  ethnic  groups  is  “spot  on”.  In 
the  everyday  speech  of  our  population,  the  Orthodox  church  is  called 
simply  the  “Romanian”  church,  the  Reformed  church  the  “Hungarian”, 
and  the  Lutheran  church  the  “German”  or  “Saxon”  church.  That  means 
that  in  people’s  perceptions,  confessional  aspects  are  secondary  to  ethnic 
aspects.  It  is  symptomatic  that  there  is  an  active  Hungarian  bishops  con- 
ference in  Transylvania,  in  which  both  Protestant14  and  Catholic  bishops 
participate  without  any  problem.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Orthodox  church 
prays  regularly  for  the  Romanian  people,  and  that  in  the  ethnic  sense.  At 
the  very  least  this  means  that  the  Roma  ethnic  group,  which  also  belongs 
to  the  Romanian  Orthodox  Church,  is  excluded. 

From  looking  through  the  church  media15  of  all  confessions,  one 
notes  in  Romania  that  the  idea  of  “the  whole”  is  not  related  to  an  ecu- 
menical community,  in  which  the  churches  could  transcend  ethnicity. 
The  ecumenical  movement  becomes  a topic  only  for  those  who  are 
organizing  conferences  themselves,  or  participating  in  them.  Ecumenical 
participation  is  seen  mainly  as  “foreign  relations”  of  the  churches;  there 
is  no  interest  in  what  is  going  on  in  other  local  churches  within  the  coun- 
try.16 

Our  own  experiences  during  developments  in  the  post-communist 
period  show  that  the  churches’  cooperation  within  society  has  decreased, 
not  increased.  During  the  ideological  dictatorship,  the  churches  were 
dependent  on  one  another  and  there  was  much  local  solidarity.  But  after 
the  implosion  of  communism  in  1989  the  churches  began  to  drift  apart, 
because  every  church  wanted  to  regain  its  old  status.17  In  some  cases 
there  were  even  open  conflicts.18 

Contextual  experience  shows  that  ecumenical  cooperation  grows  in 
places  where  the  churches  decide  that  they  need  each  other,  that  they 
depend  on  one  another  in  order  to  fulfil  their  goals.  But  wherever 
churches  are  accustomed  to  thinking  that  they  are  strong  enough  to  do 
everything  on  their  own,  they  experience  others  only  as  a disturbing  fac- 
tor. The  “riches  of  diversity”  remains  a hollow,  hackneyed  phrase.  Cer- 
tainly it  is  part  of  healing  and  reconciliation19  to  recognize  that  the  full- 
ness of  Christ’s  gifts  cannot  be  received  within  any  one  specific  confes- 
sion, but  only  in  the  whole  of  the  ecclesia. 
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I find  the  eschatological  view  offered  by  Ethnat  extremely  impor- 
tant. The  awareness  that  we  are  not  strong  enough  to  do  everything  on 
our  own  allows  us  to  address  this  issue  in  a less  defensive  way.  The 
church  can  and  must  see  itself  as  something  more  than  just  a possible 
partner  for  civil  society.20 

NOTES 

1 “Biblical  Scholars  Consultation  on  Issues  of  Ethnic  Identity,  National  Identity,  and  the 
Search  for  the  Unity  of  the  Church,  Bangor  (Wales/UK),  10-16  June  2003”,  section  IVA, 
“Ethnicity”:  “The  notion  of  ethnicity  cannot  be  captured  in  a single  definition.  Ethnic  iden- 
tity is  fluid,  and  the  precise  form  which  it  takes  depends  upon  the  interactions  within  a 
group,  and  among  the  various  groups  present  in  a given  context.” 

2 0.4  percent  belong  to  a non-Christian  religion,  0. 1 percent  are  without  confession  or  are 
atheist  (from  the  2000  census). 

3 Here  it  may  well  be  noted  that  natio  in  the  medieval  sense  was  not  a question  of  ethnicity, 
but  rather  of  the  law.  Transylvania  for  example  had  the  natio  of  the  nobility,  which  was 
Hungarian,  but  not  entirely;  or  the  natio  of  the  Saxon  farmers  and  city  folk,  which  also 
included  other  ethnic  groups.  Each  nation  had  its  “privileges”,  not  in  the  sense  of  advan- 
tages, but  rather  in  the  sense  of  particular  rights. 

4 For  example,  in  interconfessional  marriages  sons  were  baptized  according  to  the  father’s 
confession,  and  daughters  according  to  the  mother’s  confession. 

5 “Biblical  Scholars  Consultation”,  section  IV.C,  “Unity”. 

6 These  may  be  religious  and  ethnic,  sometimes  also  of  social  grouping,  superimposed  upon 
one  another. 

7 “Biblical  Scholars  Consultation”,  section  IV.C,  “Unity”. 

8 Ibid.,  section  IV. A,  “Ethnicity”. 

9 Even  when  they  consider  themselves  loyal  citizens.  Thus  the  distinction  between  citizen- 
ship and  national  belonging  is  a meaningful  one  for  me  (cf.  “Theologians  and  Social  Sci- 
entists Consultation  on  Issues  of  Ethnic  Identity,  National  Identity,  and  the  Search  for  the 
Unity  of  the  Churches”,  Faverges,  France,  30  March-6  April  2004,  section  IV.B,  “The 
Nation-state”,  §25). 

10  Thus  the  Magyars  in  Transylvania  do  not  identify  themselves  as  a “minority”  in  Romania 
but  rather  as  a part  of  the  Hungarian  nation,  which  transcends  present  geographical  bound- 
aries. The  Transylvanian  Saxons  defined  themselves,  until  they  dissolved  their  community, 
as  emigrants  from  Germany.  The  Romanians  in  Transylvania  did  not  do  otherwise  before 
Transylvania  was  annexed  to  Romania  in  1918;  they  were  always  oriented  towards 
Bucharest. 

1 1 See  also  “Theologians  and  Social  Scientists  Consultation”,  section  IV.D,  “Healing  and 
reconciliation”,  §33  (the  notion  of  “cultural  reproduction”). 

12  How  many  citizens  of  the  “old”  EU  countries  define  themselves  primarily  as  Europeans, 
and  how  many  still  persist  in  their  national  identity? 

13  “Theologians  and  Social  Scientists  Consultation”,  section  IV.C,  “Civil  society,  churches 
and  other  religious  groups”,  §31. 

14  Even  a Unitarian,  anti-trinitarian  bishop  can  participate,  as  belonging  to  the  Hungarian 
ethnic  group(!). 

15  That  is,  church  newspapers,  radio  broadcasts,  and  websites. 

16  Cf.  Stefan  Cosoroaba,  “Der  interreligiose  und  okumenische  Dialog  in  Rumanien  und  sein 
Niederschlag  in  den  Medien”,  KALME,  May  2004. 

17  In  terms  of  recovering  property,  rebuilding  diaconal  work,  opening  schools,  defining  rela- 
tionships to  the  state. 

18  Cf.  “Theologians  and  Social  Scientists  Consultation”,  section  V.B,  “Power,  its  use  and 
abuse”,  §§46-51. 

19  Cf.  ibid.,  section  IV.D,  “Healing  and  reconciliation”,  §§32-35. 

20  Cf.  ibid.,  section  IV.C,  “Civil  society,  churches  and  other  religious  groups”,  §30. 
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Plenary  Discussion 


On  the  theme  of  ethnic  identity,  national  identity  and  unity 

Twenty-six  speakers  contributed  to  the  discussion,  which  touched  on 
a wide  range  of  issues. 

It  was  agreed  that  the  issues  raised  in  this  study  are  deeply  theologi- 
cal, and  linked  to  the  baptism,  ecclesiology  (especially  through  the 
theme  of  local  and  universal)  and  anthropology  studies.  Several  spoke  to 
questions  of  identity:  ethnic  identity  should  not  be  understood  uncriti- 
cally as  “ordained”  by  God;  and  the  identification  of  both  ethnic  and 
national  identities  with  “God’s  will”  has  been  highly  destructive,  not 
least  in  Europe.  All  identity  markers,  including  religion,  can  be  destruc- 
tive; but  the  study  is  correct  in  affirming  the  positive  value  of  ethnic 
identities,  so  long  as  they  are  not  directed  against  others.  Through  iden- 
tifying with  and  affirming  such  identities,  Christianity  has  helped  peo- 
ples to  survive  against  oppression.  Conversely,  a single  church  may 
embrace  dozens  of  nations  and  ethnic  groups,  helping  them  live  in  har- 
mony together:  as  they  experience  the  uniting  power  of  one  baptism,  and 
join  in  one  eucharist,  divisive  identity  markers  are  relativized. 

A Christian  vision  moves  from  creation  through  incarnation  and  Pen- 
tecost to  the  eschatological  picture  of  the  New  Jerusalem.  Theologically, 
our  Christian  identity  precedes  and  challenges  all  partial  identities, 
transforming  cultures  and  forming  new  ones,  creating  an  alternative  to 
the  false  “unity”  of  globalization.  Churches  should  be  “prophetic  point- 
ers beyond  boundaries”.  The  search  for  Christian  unity  challenges  the 
identification  of  some  churches  with  particular  ethnic  and  national  iden- 
tities, and  exposes  the  ethnic  and  nationalistic  tensions  within  our 
churches.  This  raises  issues  of  power,  which  have  not  been  treated  suffi- 
ciently in  the  study  so  far. 

The  unity  of  the  church  is  related  to  the  unity  of  humankind,  as  ear- 
lier Faith  and  Order  work  has  pointed  out;  all  particular  human  identities 
are  ultimately  incorporated  into  our  human  identity.  That  fact  links  this 
study  (but  how?)  to  ecclesiology,  and  eventually  to  inter-religious  dia- 
logue. 

Some  emphasized  the  importance  of  distinguishing  modem  ideas  of 
nation  and  nationalism  from  biblical  - or  even  pre- 19th-century!  - con- 
cepts. Biblical  texts  often  identify  groups  through  socio-cultural  identity 
markers  (“peoples”,  “languages”,  “tribes”)  rather  than  political  units. 
Several  of  these  identity  markers  need  further  development  in  the  study. 
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The  polarity  of  Babel  and  Pentecost  shows  that  language  may  be  a divi- 
sive or  an  integrating  factor  - though  Pentecost  required  the  gift  of  the 
Spirit  for  understanding  to  take  place.  The  notions  of  race  and  racism 
need  to  be  clarified  in  relation  to  ethnicity  and  ethnic  identity. 

On  the  ethnic  identity,  national  identity  and  unity  study 

Nine  persons  spoke  to  the  study  programme,  with  several  commend- 
ing the  study  document  as  a helpful  resource  which  wrestled  with  sig- 
nificant issues.  Specific  comments  on  the  document  are  being  forwarded 
to  the  revisions  process.  More  general  comments  made  included  the  fol- 
lowing. 

• The  effort  to  use  terms  precisely  was  affirmed,  as  was  the  fluid  and 
dynamic,  rather  than  fixed  and  static,  understanding  of  ethnic  iden- 
tity, and  the  effort  to  engage  social  scientists  as  well  as  theologians  in 
the  study  process  (though  theological  concepts  such  as  creation  and 
redemption  could  enrich  the  sociological  reflection  at  several  points). 

• There  were  calls  for  a fuller  treatment  of  dialogue  as  a means  of  rec- 
onciliation; of  the  idea  of  homeland  and  sacred  land  (but  “all  land  is 
sacred,  belonging  to  God  alone”);  of  the  ecclesiological  reflection  on 
the  “folk”  church  and  “national”  church;  of  the  “constructivist”  and 
“essentialist”  understandings  of  identity;  of  the  complex  inter-rela- 
tions within  apparently  homogenous  communities,  and  of  the  rela- 
tions of  particular  communities  with  others;  of  the  reflection  on 
peace  and  justice. 

• Some  questioned  certain  concepts  used  in  the  study:  for  example,  a 
false  understanding  of  “mission”  which  had  not  respected  indigenous 
cultures.  Others  called  for  additional  topics  to  be  treated:  for  exam- 
ple, the  theological  and  biblical  notion  of  hospitality,  based  on  God’s 
hospitality  in  creation. 

• Speakers  noted  that  the  study  process  had  also  a practical  aim;  it 
should  not  just  call  for  an  end  to  ethnic  conflict,  but  provide  materi- 
als to  help  groups  live  together  within  the  church  despite  their  ethnic 
differences. 


V.  FAITH  AND  ORDER  STUDY  PROGRAMMES-ETHNIC  IDENTITY 


Group  Discussion 


References  in  this  group  report  are  to  the  Faith  and  Order  study  docu- 
ment “ Ethnic  Identity,  National  Identity,  and  the  Search  for  the  Unity  of 
the  Church  ”,  F0/2004:27 

Africa 

On  ethnic  and  national  identity 

Nigeria  as  a whole  has  over  three  hundred  ethnic  groupings.  In  the 
northern  part  Muslims  predominate,  and  in  the  southern  part  Christians. 
The  mainline  churches  have  experienced  many  break- away s.  Those  who 
start  the  new  churches  tend  to  have  large  extended  families  that  go  with 
them  and  provide  these  churches  with  a social  basis. 

As  in  some  other  African  countries,  the  way  the  missionaries  came 
into  Nigeria  affected  the  ethnic  grouping  of  churches.  The  ethnic  groups 
embraced  the  denominations  of  the  first  missionaries  in  their  areas.  Thus 
ethnicity  and  national  identity  affect  the  political,  social  and  religious 
lives  of  the  people.  Indeed  many  feel  that  their  ethnic  group  is  superior 
to  other  ethnic  groups,  and  should  be  rulers.  For  practical  reasons  the 
missionaries  shared  out  the  tribes  between  them,  but  when  they  with- 
drew some  churches  came  together.  A good  example  of  this  is  the  Evan- 
gelical Church  of  West  Africa. 

The  Nigerian  churches  have  not  yet  fully  faced  the  question  of  unity, 
but  they  have  worked  together  in  associations.  The  distribution  of  some 
clans  between  more  than  one  church  does  make  some  people  see  the 
need  for  the  churches  to  overcome  their  differences  and  unite.  African 
nations  were  created  with  artificial  borders,  but  the  church  must  face  the 
challenges  of  national  integration  and  needs  to  play  a more  leading  role 
in  working  for  national  reconciliation.  Otherwise  politicians  exploit  and 
aggravate  ethnic  frictions  to  promote  their  political  careers. 

The  heritage  of  missions  coinciding  with  ethnic  groups  is  very 
strong  in  Africa.  As  a result,  the  tribal  identity  of  denominations  is  very 
much  a reality.  Sometimes  this  prevents  a person  from  another  tribe 
from  being  able  to  take  on  a leading  role  in  a church  that  is  predomi- 
nantly indigenous  to  a particular  tribe.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are 
some  cases  of  trans-tribal  unions.  For  instance,  in  South  Africa  nearly 
all  the  Lutheran  mission  churches  have  united  in  the  Evangelical 
Lutheran  Church  in  South  Africa  (Elcsa).  The  German  missions 
still  help  this  church.  Some  German  missionaries,  however,  keep  their 
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children  away  from  the  Lutheran  mission  schools  where  they  work 
and  send  them  to  white  schools!  (The  white  Lutheran  church  which 
caters  for  German  immigrants  has  stayed  out  of  the  Elcsa.  This 
church  also  has  little  or  no  contact  with  other  denominations  in  South 
Africa.) 

In  Swaziland  the  king  exerts  undue  influence  and  tries  to  dictate  also 
to  the  church. 

In  Kenya  the  churches  have  suffered  from  the  image  of  having  col- 
laborated with  the  colonial  authorities.  The  church  (together  with  Mus- 
lims) has  protested  against  corruption  in  the  government.  But  it  needs  to 
do  more  than  it  is  doing  now.  All  the  churches  need  to  learn  to  stand 
together  against  political  corruption. 

In  Zambia  some  church  leaders  have  spoken  out  on  behalf  of  the 
masses  on  economic  issues  and  the  issue  of  corruption.  In  particular, 
they  have  complained  about  the  unemployment  and  aggravation  of 
poverty  that  have  resulted  from  the  implementation  of  the  public  service 
reform  programme.  This  is  a government  programme  to  restructure  the 
civil  service,  and  has  retrenched  many  people  from  it. 

Asia 

More  “growth  ”,  less  “expansion  We  took  up  the  question  of  bibli- 
cal texts  and  themes  that  might  add  to  the  study  (see  original  for  presen- 
tation). 

• The  theme  of  “the  land”  was  a central  concern  in  our  reflections. 

- The  land  is  viewed  as  God’s  (see  Lev.  25:23),  with  human  beings 
as  stewards  rather  than  owners. 

- The  theme  of  the  land  points  to  the  experience  of  exodus,  exile 
and  diaspora  as  defining  for  Jewish  identity. 

• There  is  a tension  in  the  biblical  witness  with  respect  to  this  theme, 
and  which  needs  to  be  noted: 

- See,  for  example,  Abram’s  peaceful  settling  in  Canaan  (Gen. 
13:12)  as  against  the  later  Deuteronomic  anti-Canaanite  rhetoric, 
and  the  dispossession  of  the  original  inhabitants  of  the  land 
through  conquest. 

- Note  the  ambiguity  of  a text  such  as  Joshua  24:13:  it  can  be  read 
either  as  a call  to  stewardship,  or  as  a “text  of  terror”,  a theologi- 
cal legitimizing  of  conquest. 

• The  story  of  Esther  raises  the  question  of  conflicting  or  “competing” 
identities. 

• We  noted  Hebrews  13:14,  where  there  is  “no  abiding  city”;  the  “flu- 
idity” of  identity  is  a reality. 

Divisions  in  Asia  are  often  “ideological”  more  than  “ethnic”  in  nature. 
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• Asian  land,  including  Australia  and  New  Zealand,  is  associated  with 
a history  of  invasion,  occupation,  and  colonization  in  which  Chris- 
tians and  churches  must  acknowledge  complicity. 

- There  is  an  “expansionist  tendency”  within  the  Judeo-Christian 
tradition.  Issues  to  be  considered  here  include: 

• the  “colonizing”  of  creation  (Gen.  1:26,28); 

• the  “great  commission”  (Matt.  28:18-20); 

• the  problematic  notion  of  “chosen  people”  (both  Jews  and 
Christians!). 

Note  the  strong  link  between  this  study  and  the  theme  of  this  plenary: 
welcoming  others  into  the  hospitality  of  God,  who  makes  room  for  cre- 
ation and  who  is  the  only  “landlord”  there. 

• Sharing  in  the  inheritance  of  Abraham  is  not  based  on  ethnicity:  see 
Jesus’  words,  “even  from  these  stones  God  can  raise  up  children  for 
Abraham”  (Luke  3:8). 

An  example  of  churches  working  together  to  reduce  problems  related 
to  ethnic  identities  is  churches  in  Japan  joining  in  protest  at  the  practice 
of  finger-printing  Koreans;  other  religious  traditions  also  joined  this 
action.  (See  the  question  asked  of  the  groups  in  section  E.III.2  of  the 
study  document:  “Have  the  churches  in  your  own  situation  acted  to 
reduce  tensions  and  conflict  related  to  ethnic  and  national  identities?”) 

Churches  in  Asia  can  work  towards  an  inclusive  Asian  identity,  based 
on  solidarity  in  the  Asian  context: 

• This  inclusiveness  includes  allowing  hidden  or  marginalized  identi- 
ties to  have  a voice. 

• Because  Asian  identity  is  not  built  up  so  much  on  the  Western  view 
of  “negation”  (Aristotle:  “a”  is  not  “b”)  there  is  greater  scope,  per- 
haps, for  the  genius  of  the  “and”  (me  and  you)  rather  than  the  tyranny 
of  the  “or”  (me  or  you).  This  gives  opportunity  for  Asian  churches  to 
help  build  up  an  inclusive  identity  of  solidarity,  one  which  is  non- 
expansionist with  respect  to  territory,  culture,  ideology  or  religion. 
Some  forces  of  unity  - pax  Romana,  pax  Americana,  and  so  on  - can 

be  used  to  oppress  or  manipulate  as  well  as  to  achieve  a certain  sort  of 
“peace”  (note  here  the  Malaysian  prime  minister’s  remark  about  the 
peace  with  makes  justice  possible,  and  the  justice  which  makes  peace 
real).  This  can  include  the  false  construction  of  the  denial  of  identity  (for 
example,  Taiwanese  being  told  they  are  Chinese,  and  so  on). 

Identity  is  complex : it  is  partly  given  - part  of  the  “data”  of  birth  - 
and  partly  “constructed”,  dynamic,  and  may  need  challenging.  In  this 
regard  we  affirmed  that: 

• The  parable  of  the  Good  Samaritan  is  a positive  example  of  the 
deconstruction  of  a false  religious  identity. 
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• There  is  the  danger  of  idolizing  ethnic  identity,  making  it  a “demon”. 
- Jesus  identified  himself  with  the  poor  (Matt.  25),  rather  than  by 

ethnicity. 

• All  factors  contributing  to  our  identity  need  to  be  relativized. 

• The  complexity  of  Malaysian  identity  was  discussed  by  one  observer 
(in  relation  to  the  study  document)  in  terms  of  Western  influence  - 
Malaysians  describe  themselves  as  being  like  “bananas”:  yellow  on 
the  outside,  but  white  on  the  inside  (see  the  question  asked  of  the 
groups  in  Section  E.III.  1 of  the  study  document:  “What  aspects  of  the 
study  ‘resonate’  with  your  own  cultural  situation  at  home?”). 

We  were  grateful  to  one  local  observer  who  encouraged  us  to  reflect 
on  the  role  of  the  theological  education  of  the  laity,  so  that  people  are 
empowered  to  critique  aspects  of  their  own  ethnic  and  national  - includ- 
ing Christian!  - heritage.  In  this  way  they  can  grow  in  understanding, 
and  acceptance,  of  the  complexity  and  dynamism  of  identity  as  some- 
thing that  is  both  given  and  constructed. 

An  “immigrant  theology”,  “nomadic  theology  and  “survival  theol- 
ogy” were  all  mentioned  as  movements  in  recent  Asian  theological  dis- 
course. 

We  saw  strong  links  between  this  study  and  the  theme  of  the  plenary: 
welcoming  others  into  the  hospitality  of  God  who  makes  room  for  cre- 
ation, and  who  is  the  only  “landlord”  there. 

Finally,  we  commend  the  insights  from  many  of  the  papers  (both  on 
the  commission  meeting  theme  and  on  the  various  studies)  to  the  work- 
ing groups. 

Europe  I 

The  discussion  in  the  group  focused  on  the  relationship  between 
nationality  and  ecclesiology.  For  the  Orthodox  a problem  exists  in  the 
diaspora.  The  ecclesiological  problem  that  different  churches  are  exist- 
ing in  one  and  the  same  place  needs  to  be  worked  on  in  common,  and 
reflected  on  theologically. 

In  the  future  the  globe  will  more  and  more  become  a religious  “mar- 
ket”, which  means  that  in  one  territory  there  are  different  religions. 
Therefore  it  has  to  be  asked  whether  there  are  other  forms  of  unity  of  the 
church  in  one  place.  One  such  vision:  sister  churches  in  one  place.  It  is 
a contradiction  for  Christianity  to  claim  a certain  people  or  territory  for 
itself  alone. 

Freedom  of  religion  needs  to  be  guaranteed;  at  the  same  time,  pros- 
elytism  has  to  be  condemned.  We  therefore  need  an  ecumenical  ethos 
which  makes  clear  that  proselytism  is  un-ecumenical. 
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Also  some  concrete  proposals  were  made  concerning  the  study: 

• It  would  be  good  to  refer  to  the  work  of  Life  and  Work  at  the  confer- 
ence on  church,  community  and  state  held  at  Oxford  in  1937. 

• It  would  be  helpful  if  the  term  “civil  religion”  were  included  here. 

Europe  II 

The  time  devoted  to  the  Ethnat  report  was  only  about  one  hour,  the 
first  thirty  minutes  having  been  used  to  finish  our  discussion  of  the 
ecclesiology  report.  The  group  moderator  opened  the  floor  to  comments, 
and  the  following  simply  lists  the  interventions  made  by  the  participants. 
Many  are  directed  to  the  study  document  as  indicated. 

Paragraphs  32-35  on  “healing  and  reconciliation”  from  the  report  of 
the  theologians  and  social  scientists  consultation  at  Faverges  seem  insuf- 
ficiently developed.  The  church  confesses  all  that  God  has  done  to  rec- 
oncile us  to  himself  and  to  one  another.  As  such,  the  church  should  be  in 
a unique  position  to  lead  the  way  forward  towards  reconciliation  among 
ethnic  groups  races  and  nations.  Could  this  section  be  strengthened? 

Paragraphs  12-31  of  section  IV  (“Ethnicity,  race  and  nationalism: 
observations  and  concepts”)  of  the  Faverges  report  gives  a rather  prag- 
matic vision  of  the  emergence  of  groupings  of  people  into  societies.  The 
Christian  view  of  human  beings  as  made  by  God  for  relationships  of 
communion  suggests  that  more  than  a merely  descriptive  account  of 
society  is  possible.  Also  the  Christian  response  to  difficulties  has  to  be 
more  than  simply  dialogue.  Beyond  this  minimum,  a more  active 
engagement  is  required:  showing  hospitality  and  charity. 

The  paper  is  insufficiently  clear  about  whether  ethnic  identity  is  a gift 
which  comes  with  creation  or  as  a result  of  the  fall,  as  evidenced  in  the 
different  interpretations  of  Genesis  1 1 voiced  in  the  paper  by  Metropol- 
itan Makarios  and  the  discussion  which  followed.  In  northern  Europe  we 
want  to  affirm  the  value  and  goodness  of  diversity  - yet  obviously  diver- 
sity can  be  the  basis  of  racism,  as  was  the  case  in  South  Africa.  Another 
person  argued  that  national  identity  is  not  ordained  by  God.  Often  issues 
of  power  are  woven  into  problems  related  to  ethnic  identity  and  nation- 
alism; these  cannot  be  easily  addressed  if  we  wrongly  attribute  national 
identity  to  the  plan  of  God.  More  needs  to  be  said  in  this  text  about 
power.  When  a distinctive  practice  pleases  us,  we  are  happy  to  praise 
legitimate  diversity;  when  it  disturbs  us,  we  are  not  and  do  not.  This  too 
could  have  a place  in  the  paper. 

The  evil  of  the  caste  system  should  be  explicitly  mentioned  in  this 
report. 

In  many  cases,  what  is  presented  as  tension  caused  by  religion  is,  in 
fact,  rooted  in  ethnicity. 
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The  aim  of  this  project  needs  to  be  clarified.  Perhaps  only  a general 
framework  of  values  to  be  honoured  in  dealing  with  problems  related  to 
ethnicity,  race  and  national  identity  should  be  developed,  encouraging 
people  on  the  local  scene  to  apply  these  values  to  their  situations.  But  in 
making  such  an  application,  some  outsiders  should  be  invited  as  advis- 
ers so  as  to  assist  the  “locals”  in  being  objective. 

One  participant  praised  the  theological  reflection  in  section  V of  the 
Faverges  report  (on  “Theological  themes:  the  glory  [doxa]  of  God  and 
the  ‘glory’  of  the  nations”,  §§36-54),  urging  that  a significant  portion  of 
the  report  be  devoted  to  what  can  be  said  from  the  perspective  of  faith  - 
which  presumably  would  be  more  in  the  area  of  the  competence  of  the 
Faith  and  Order  commission  than  questions  of  social  analysis.  Another 
participant  added  that  it  would  be  advisable  to  add  reflection  on  the 
important  biblical  theme  of  how  the  chosen  people  of  God  (Israel) 
relates  to  “the  nations”,  starting  with  the  Old  Testament  and  bringing  in 
texts  such  as  Romans  9-11,  going  right  up  to  Revelation  22.  Here  is  a 
valuable  theological  issue  that  was  also  taken  up  in  the  Patristic  writings, 
which  speak  of  the  “angels”  assigned  to  the  nations.  Paragraph  39  of  the 
Faverges  report  needs  to  show  awareness  of  the  fact  that  the  groups 
described  in  Acts  2 were  all  Jews  or  Jewish  proselytes  - not  “the  nations” 
in  the  sense  of  the  Gentiles,  who  are  described  as  becoming  Christian 
believers  for  the  first  time  only  in  Acts  9-10,  when  the  Holy  Spirit  seems 
almost  to  force  the  church  to  open  up  to  those  outside.  To  this,  another 
participant  noted  that  in  the  Abraham  cycle,  God  also  blesses  and 
promises  her  many  descendants!  There  is  an  enormous  wealth  in  both 
Old  and  New  Testaments  along  this  line  of  inquiry. 

Most  important  in  this  study  is  the  hearing  of  peoples’  voices,  of  their 
stories.  More  stories  should  be  added  - for  example,  in  a place  like  Spain 
the  various  regional  identities  are  leading  some  to  suggest  that  the  con- 
stitution be  re-negotiated.  We  have  heard  that  the  local  studies  - such  as 
that  we  received  from  Fiji  - are  to  be  published  separately.  Would  it  not 
be  more  useful  to  publish  them  all  together  in  one  volume,  adding  yet 
others  to  those  we  already  have?  If  one  wants  to  stimulate  discussion  of 
the  material,  stories  are  a good  way  to  begin. 

Perhaps  our  European  group  needs  to  look  further  into  how  ethnicity 
and  national  identity  relate  to  the  unity  of  the  church  in  our  continent,  as 
we  suspect  the  African  and  Asian  groups  will  be  eager  to  do.  Many  con- 
gregations in  at  least  some  areas  of  Europe  have  services  in  several  dif- 
ferent languages  each  Sunday.  Is  this  a positive  development  - or  is  it 
favouring  ethnic  fragmentation?  Surely  it  is  good  to  worship  in  one’s 
own  language;  but  what  about  the  value  of  universality?  Another  added 
that  it  is  quite  natural  for  immigrants  to  want  to  stick  together.  In  Britain, 
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for  example,  a number  of  black  churches  emerged  for  such  reasons.  But 
their  continued  existence  after  several  generations,  over  which  time  such 
an  immigrant  status  is  no  longer  theirs,  raises  a challenge  to  the 
churches.  Another  noted  that  such  national  or  linguistic  separation  is  not 
limited  to  Christians.  European  cities  with  large  Muslim  populations 
often  have  the  same  experience  of  different  nationalities  frequenting  dif- 
ferent mosques. 

From  another  perspective,  one  participant  noted  that  if  a church  has 
a number  of  congregations  which  use  different  languages  this  could  be  a 
positive  asset  for  a wider  missionary  outreach.  We  also  need  to  acknowl- 
edge that  the  church  today  finds  itself  in  a situation  quite  different  from 
that  of  the  time  of  the  apostles.  Then,  people  generally  lived  most  of  their 
lives  close  to  where  they  were  bom.  Today  things  are  radically  different, 
so  that  the  experience  of  diaspora  is  quite  common.  For  this  reason, 
church  membership  can  often  be  held  more  for  ethnic  reasons  than 
because  of  a firm  religious  commitment.  That  is,  Christians  can  join  a 
church  more  because  they  want  to  be  with  others  from  their  own  home- 
land than  for  reasons  of  faith.  Perhaps  this  suggests  the  possibility,  or 
need,  for  new  thinking  about  ecclesiastical  stmctures,  ones  less  tied  to 
territory  and  more  to  ethnic  identity.  The  Roman  Catholic  Church  has 
had  a good  bit  of  experience  with  immigrant  congregations.  Usually  the 
first  generation  needs  to  continue  worshipping  in  the  language  of  the 
homeland  of  the  immigrants.  But  that  arrangement  needs  to  change 
already  for  the  second  generation,  or  the  church  will  lose  that  generation. 

On  our  visits  to  local  churches  on  Sunday,  1 August,  often  several 
languages  were  used  in  the  same  service,  owing  to  the  presence  here  in 
Malaysia  of  large  groups  speaking  different  languages.  This  showed  that 
we  are  all  Christians  and  human  beings  first,  before  being  speakers  of 
Chinese  or  Tamil  or  Bahasa  Malayu  or  English.  To  one  participant  it 
seemed  that  the  importance  of  national  or  ethnic  identity  is  less  opera- 
tive in  the  newer,  growing  Pentecostal  churches.  In  Norway,  these  come 
from  countries  to  the  South  and  are  present  simply  to  evangelize  within 
the  context  of  a strongly  secular  society. 

Europe  III 

1 . The  connections  between  church  and  state  can  work  both  positively 
and  negatively  within  a family  of  churches  and  in  regard  to  the 
integrity  of  the  church.  These  should  be  named  - in  the  Faverges 
report,  section  B on  “The  nation-state”  (§§21-27).  What  the  Nordic 
states  have  worked  on  in  this  regard  would  be  a ready  resource. 

2.  In  the  (agreed)  lack  of  easy  definitions  of  ethnicity,  there  are  various 
constructions.  The  Eastern  way  of  constructing  church  and  nation,  in 
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other  words  by  positively  backing  inculturation,  is  not  recognized  in 
the  study  - which  is  a serious  lack.  Autocephaly  follows,  and  a doc- 
trine of  ecclesiology,  so  these  must  be  included.  And  positive  ways  of 
being  church  and  nation  will  continue  to  be  sought. 

3.  Too  much  emphasis  on  social  science  and  history,  and  other  such  fac- 
tors, can  risk  overlooking  the  ecclesiological  dimension  - which  is 
forged  in  very  diverse  political  circumstances,  but  is  a constant 
through  all  of  them.  An  appeal  is  made  for  the  history  and  the  theol- 
ogy to  be  better  done!  That  is  not  to  deny  that  the  church  has  been 
vulnerable  to  misuse,  for  example,  that  historically  it  has  supported 
nationalism. 

Europe  IV 

The  group  reviewed  the  “Questions  for  group  work  at  Kuala  Lumpur”  in 
section  E of  the  study  document.  The  following  points  were  mentioned 
in  the  discussion: 

• The  terminology  used  in  study  is  not  clear  enough. 

• When  a nation/state  has  a state  religion,  this  can  hinder  a sense  of 
national  identity  in  those  persons  who  do  not  belong  to  that  religion. 

• More  work  could  be  done  on  the  concept  of  “identity”. 

• The  importance  of  “healing  of  memories”  was  stressed. 

• What  are  the  implications,  for  our  ethnic,  national  or  religious  iden- 
tity, of  the  theological  reality  that  our  citizenship  is  in  heaven;  that 
heaven  is  a “homeland”?  This  question  could  be  explored. 

• The  diversity  of  cultures  is  a beautiful  phenomenon  indicating  the 
infinite  variety  of  God,  rather  than  a problem. 

Other  points  (especially  in  regard  to  the  relation  of  the  study  to  the  local 
situation)  which  were  made  included  the  following: 

• It  would  help  us  to  be  more  ecumenical  if  we  would  try  to  be  exposed 
to  other  cultures,  religions  and  ethnic  groups  in  our  own  countries. 

• More  case  studies  would  help. 

• To  have  joint  consultations  with  religious  minorities  - groups  having 
similar  experiences  in  different  circumstances,  religious  and  national 
- would  help  towards  ecumenical  understanding. 

Summary  of  the  discussion  in  the  four  European  groups 

Two  groups  focused  on  the  question  of  the  relationship  between 
nationality  and  ecclesiology.  It  was  said  that  it  is  a contradiction  to 
Christian  faith  to  claim  a certain  people  or  territory  for  a certain  church. 
Freedom  of  religion  needs  to  be  guaranteed.  At  the  same  time  there  was 
agreement  that  proselytism  must  be  condemned.  An  ecumenical  ethos  in 
this  regard  was  called  for. 
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Some  of  the  groups  looked  into  the  question  of  church  and  state,  a 
relationship  which  can  work  both  positively  and  negatively. 

There  was  a call  for  new  models  of  the  unity  of  the  church  in  local 
places.  Someone  expressed  the  vision  of  living  as  “sister  churches”  in 
one  place. 

Another  theme  that  emerged  was  the  question  of  identity,  which 
needs  more  clarification  in  terms  of  ethnic  identity,  religious  identity  and 
confessional  identity. 

Latin  America/Caribbean 

The  specificity  of  our  context:  We  have  the  impression  that  the  study 
springs  from  a context  that  is  very  far  removed  from  the  situation  in 
Latin  America.  Our  reality  has  been  formed  through  time  thanks  to  the 
input  and  coming  together  of  diverse  ethnic  and  religious  elements,  liv- 
ing together  on  the  same  territory.  The  countries  of  Latin  America 
emerged  and  were  formed  on  the  model  of  the  modem  nation-state.  In 
this  process  some  Latin  American  countries,  which  were  countries  of 
immigration,  gradually  developed  a common  national  conscience  which 
amalgamated  the  diversities  into  a mosaic  of  different  ethnic  groups,  cul- 
tures and  religious  expressions.  This  has  made  pluralism  and  tolerance 
the  common  denominators  in  a multi-faceted  reality  - which  also  has  its 
dark  side,  however. 

Disregard  for  the  original  peoples:  Perhaps  the  most  notorious 
shadow  has  been  the  subjugation  of  the  first  inhabitants  of  the  continent. 
The  first  conquest  ignored  the  original  peoples,  or  else  sought  to  absorb 
them  into  a given  foreign  model.  Today,  these  peoples  still  have  only  a 
marginal  presence  in  social,  cultural  and  religious  terms,  and  this  is  the 
“dark  side”  of  our  context. 

A common  consciousness  of  belonging:  From  what  has  already  been 
said,  we  can  state  that  a national  consciousness  does  exist  in  the  coun- 
tries of  Latin  America,  but  that  the  ethnic  and  cultural  heritage  of  many 
of  its  people  has  been  disregarded.  There  is  a need  therefore  to  balance 
past  and  present,  the  original  ethnic  heritage  and  the  present  reality  of  the 
modem  nation-states,  to  form  the  community  for  which  we  are  destined. 
The  resulting  synthesis  should  be  a mature  entity,  conscious  of  it  origins, 
its  present  reality  and  the  common  future  to  which  it  aspires. 

The  church’s  mission  in  this  context:  The  church  has  to  carry  the 
good  news,  that  is,  the  life-bringing  teaching  of  love  and  tmth  of  our 
Lord,  God  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  to  all  people.  The  gospel  has  to  be 
brought  to  all  the  nations  so  that  each  of  them  may  receive  its  fullness. 
The  gospel  teaching  transforms  each  individual  person,  affirming  his  or 
her  own  deepest  identity.  The  ethnic  and  cultural  element,  which  is  an 
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intrinsic  human  value,  does  not  lie  outside  its  scope.  The  church  is  called 
to  unite  the  scattered  and  diverse  into  one  universal,  pluriform  reality, 
through  the  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

Church  and  ethnicity:  While  it  is  important  to  encourage  awareness 
of  one’s  own  identity,  one’s  own  roots,  this  does  not  mean  exacerbating 
differences  or  exclusions  due  to  ethnic  and  racial  identities.  The  church 
itself,  as  a community  of  the  new  creation,  condemns  all  forms  of 
racism.  In  fact,  in  our  own  context  ethnic  differences  are  not  a barrier  in 
the  dialogue  among  the  churches.  In  addition,  the  churches  are  trying  to 
educate  people,  in  a true  Christian  spirit,  about  belonging  to  an  earthly 
nation  and  restoring  the  identities  that  have  been  subjugated.  This  is 
done  in  the  knowledge  that  the  Christian  believer  is  an  inhabitant  of  this 
world  but  is  a citizen  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven. 

Middle  East 

There  are  four  main  families  of  churches  in  the  Middle  East:  Orien- 
tal Orthodox,  Eastern  Orthodox,  Evangelicals  and  Catholics.  Each  fam- 
ily is  divided  into  different  ethnic  groups  such  as  Copts,  Syrians,  Arme- 
nians, Chaldeans  and  so  on. 

For  the  sake  of  simplicity  and  recognition  by  the  Muslim  govern- 
ments, each  denomination  belongs  to  one  of  the  four  major  families  of 
churches. 

It  is  also  true  to  say  that  there  are  no  ethnic  divisions  among  Egyp- 
tians in  the  major  families,  for  example  Coptic  Orthodox,  Coptic 
Catholic  and  Coptic  Evangelical.  All  Egyptians  are  Coptics.  Copt  means 
Egyptian  gypt.  We  share  an  ethnic  identity  with  Muslims.  The  celebra- 
tion of  Easter  is  followed  by  a public  holiday  for  both  Muslims  and 
Christians. 

Unity  among  the  churches  in  Syria,  Lebanon  and  Palestine  represents 
a true  unity  among  all  ethnic  groups  and  different  denominations.  They 
share  common  programmes  such  as  those  for  youth,  women  and  chil- 
dren’s gatherings.  There  is  a monthly  meeting  of  leaders:  heads  of  the 
churches  meet  regularly  in  Lebanon  and  Jerusalem.  The  unity  of  lives  is 
expressed  in  the  life  of  the  church. 

The  situation  in  Egypt  is  different.  While  there  are  no  ethnic  differ- 
ences, there  are  obstacles  for  unity  between  Coptic  Orthodox,  Coptic 
Catholics  and  Coptic  Evangelicals.  The  Coptic  Orthodox  church  is 
offended  by  proselytism  practised  by  Protestants  and  Catholics,  and  this 
is  causing  continuous  tension. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  current  four  presidents  of  the  Middle  East 
Council  of  Churches  (MECC)  are  from  Egypt.  Also,  the  newly  elected 
general  secretary  is  an  Egyptian  Coptic  Orthodox.  The  theological  dia- 
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logue  among  the  churches  in  the  MECC  is  helping  them  to  overcome 
some  of  these  tensions.  There  are  two  main  concerns  we  would  raise: 

• The  identification  of  Christians  in  the  Middle  East  with  the  West:  but 

Muslims  realize  that  Arab  Christians  should  not  be  identified  with  the 

West. 

• Inter-religious  dialogue:  In  the  Middle  East  this  is  an  ongoing 

process,  aiming  to  prevent  any  conflict  between  Muslims  and  Chris- 
tians. 

Recommendations 

The  paper  on  ethnic  identity,  national  identity  and  the  search  for  the 
unity  of  the  church  is  very  helpful.  We  recommend  that  it  should  be 
translated  into  Arabic  for  the  local  churches  to  study  and  reflect  upon, 
taking  into  consideration  the  above-mentioned  interpretation  of  the  Mid- 
dle East  conflict. 

North  America 

Faith  and  Order  in  the  United  States  would  like  to  do  a study  on  eth- 
nicity for  the  WCC,  drawing  on  the  black  churches  but  also  on  other 
material,  including  the  experiences  of  Korean  churches. 

The  Canadians  might  contribute  work  both  on  the  First  Nations  expe- 
rience, and  on  ethnically  identified  immigrant  communities  which  bisect 
with  existing  congregations. 

(It  was  noted  by  a Mennonite  that  it  would  be  useful  for  our  conver- 
sations if  certain  traditions  did  not  use  certain  words  generally  associated 
with  them  - Lutherans  should  not  speak  about  grace,  Mennonites  about 
peace,  Faith  and  Order  about  context  and  diversity,  and  so  on.) 

The  document  seems  quite  dated,  in  terms  of  its  speaking  of  “state” 
and  “civil  society”.  It  is  also  very  thin  theologically.  The  experience  of 
the  church  in  the  Jewish  diaspora  might  be  a helpful  one  to  draw  on. 

There  is  a seeming  split  between  Faith  and  Order  documents  that 
address  theological  themes,  to  which  “contextual”  people  object;  and 
ethical,  sociological  texts  to  which  “theological”  people  object. 

The  present  text  is  problematic,  but  it  contains  useful  material  that 
should  inform  the  other  studies.  How  we  formulate  dogma  over  against 
“the  other”  has  enormous  implications  for  ecclesiology  and  for  theolog- 
ical anthropology. 

A meta-document  that  would  relate  all  the  studies  to  each  other 
would  be  helpful. 

Interdisciplinary  material  is  useful,  but  a clear  theological  rationale 
has  to  be  provided  for  such  study.  A clear  methodological  introduction  is 
needed,  especially  in  order  to  make  clear  the  purposes  of  each  discipline 
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and  what  it  brings  to  the  task  at  hand.  Other  disciplines  need  to  be  able 
to  serve  the  religious  dimension  of  the  community. 

Is  the  function  of  this  study  to  serve  as  an  interlocutor  of  the  other 
studies?  In  itself,  this  is  not  a theological  topic. 

It  was  suggested  that  this  study  have  some  dialogue  with  the  ecu- 
menical hermeneutics  study,  as  the  ethnic  material  can  serve  as  another 
hermeneutical  factor. 

It  was  noted  that  this  study  was  confined  to  biblical  scholars.  Other 
theological  disciplines  should  be  involved. 

It  would  have  been  interesting  to  have  had  all  the  participants  from  a 
region  speak  on  the  ethnicity  issue  - for  example,  all  the  Romanians 
speaking  about  this  issue  from  their  particularity. 

The  issues  raised  by  Claudia  Tron’s  presentation  on  “unity”  and 
monoculture  should  be  explored.  By  careful  articulation  of  a unity  that 
is  appropriately  inclusive  and  supportive  of  diversity,  the  churches  might 
offer  an  alternative  to  globalized  mammon. 

There  was  then  considerable  discussion  of  the  positive  and  negative 
effects  of  such  manifestations  of  globalization  as  the  Sunway  shopping 
complex  near  Kuala  Lumpur  on  the  Islamic  culture  of  Malaysia. 

This  led  to  consideration  of  the  willingness  of  fundamentalist  Mus- 
lims to  kill  and  die  for  their  faith,  as  opposed  to  the  lukewarm  behaviour 
of  contemporary  Christians.  It  was  noted  that  that  perspective  is  a North 
American  one;  many  Christians  face  danger  for  their  faith  in  other  parts 
of  the  world.  What  are  the  elements  that  lead  to  seriousness  in  the  living 
of  our  faith? 


V.  FAITH  AND  ORDER  STUDY  PROGRAMMES-ANTHROPOLOGY 


An  Introduction  to  the  Study  and  Draft  Report 

REV.  DR  WILLIAM  TABBERNEE 


The  context 

During  the  past  25  years,  Faith  and  Order  has  achieved  huge  suc- 
cesses in  furthering  the  important  work  of  ecumenism.  The  ecumenical 
convergence  on  Baptism,  Eucharist  and  Ministry}  achieved  at  Lima, 
Peru,  in  1982,  and  its  widespread  reception  in  the  churches,  has  for  ever 
changed  the  way  churches  relate  to  each  other.  In  ecumenical  dialogues, 
churches  no  longer  try  to  identify  merely  those  Christian  beliefs  and 
practices  on  which  there  is  total  unanimity,  but  celebrate  the  rich  diver- 
sity which  each  dialogue  partner  brings  to  the  discussion.  We  no  longer 
ask:  “How  much  uniformity  must  we  have  before  we  can  relate  mean- 
ingfully to  each  other?”  Instead,  we  now  ask:  “How  much  diversity  can 
we  embrace  before  we  reach  the  limits  of  what  is  tolerable  and  accept- 
able to  both  parties?” 

Ecumenism  at  the  limits  of  diversity 

Participating  in  ecumenism  at  the  limits  of  diversity  is  an  exciting 
and  rewarding  enterprise.  It  enables  us  to  engage,  in  a meaningful  way, 
those  issues  which,  at  least  for  the  time  being,  stop  us  from  embracing 
fully  the  contribution  which  those  Christians  with  whom  we  disagree  on 
peripheral  matters  make  to  the  totality  of  Christian  faith  and  practice.  It 
also  enables  us  to  examine  some  theological  presuppositions.  While  this 
is  not  always  immediately  apparent,  these  theological  presuppositions 
often  present  huge  stumbling  blocks  to  enabling  the  important  work  of 
ecumenism  to  proceed  to  the  next  level  of  meaningful  dialogue. 

In  the  past  decade  we,  in  Faith  and  Order,  have  learned,  by  practising 
ecumenism  at  the  limits  of  diversity,  that  a topic-by-topic  approach  to 
ecumenism  is  inadequate.  It  is  not  enough  to  know,  for  example,  what 
the  various  churches  believe  about  baptism  or  the  eucharist  and  how  they 
practise  those  sacraments  - even  though  knowing  this  was  an  important 
first  step  in  reaching  a convergence  on  the  way  to  consensus.  What  we 
also  need  to  know  are  the  details  of  the  theology  or,  with  respect  to  bap- 
tism and  the  eucharist,  the  specifics  of  the  Christology  and  ecclesiology 
which  underlies  and  determines  the  particular  understandings  and  prac- 
tices of  these  sacraments.  Moreover,  in  terms  of  furthering  the  unity  of 
the  churches  on  these  matters,  we  have  learned  that  we  must  engage  not 
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in  “comparative  theology”  (or  Christology  or  ecclesiology)  but  in  “ ecu- 
menical theology”,  that  is,  learning  to  recognize  the  apostolic  faith  both 
in  and  beyond  the  particularities  of  denominationally  formulated  theolo- 
gies. 

Theological  anthropology 

When  I was  a theological  student  in  the  1960s  I studied,  in  addition 
to  Christology,  ecclesiology,  pneumatology,  eschatology  and  so  on,  a 
branch  of  theology  then  called  “the  doctrine  of  man”.  Seminaries  have 
long  since  learned  to  drop  this  exclusive,  male-oriented  title  from  their 
curricula.  We  now  call  it  “theological  anthropology”,  that  is,  the  study  of 
the  human  person,  both  male  and  female,  from  a theological  perspective. 
Inherent  in  all  religions  is  not  only  a particular  understanding  of  God  but 
also  a particular  understanding  of  humankind:  in  other  words,  of  the 
nature  and  meaning  of  being  human.  “ Christian  theological  anthropol- 
ogy” considers  and  formulates  what  it  means  to  be  human  from  a Christ- 
ian theological  perspective.  But  because  of  the  rich  diversity  of  Christ- 
ian understandings  on  other  dimensions  of  theology,  it  is  inaccurate  to 
assume  that  there  is  a (more  or  less)  single  Christian  theological  anthro- 
pology - yet,  until  recently,  this  assumption  has  not  been  challenged 
seriously  in  ecumenical  circles. 

While  recognizing  the  need  to  engage  in  “ecumenical  theology”  in 
other  sub-sets  of  theology,  not  until  the  1990s  did  Faith  and  Order  fully 
realize  what  a serious  stumbling  block  to  furthering  the  work  of  ecu- 
menism existed  through  the  lack  of  a major  study  of  “ecumenical  Chris- 
tian theological  anthropology”.  This,  of  course,  does  not  mean  that  no 
such  work  had  been  engaged  in  earlier  by  Faith  and  Order.  To  the  con- 
trary, a great  number  of  previous  Faith  and  Order  studies  had  incorpo- 
rated, to  some  - and  in  some  cases  to  a large  - extent,  aspects  of  Chris- 
tian theological  anthropology.  What  had  not  been  done  was  a study 
specifically  devoted  to  Christian  theological  anthropology  from  an  ecu- 
menical perspective. 

The  Faith  and  Order  theological  anthropology  study 

The  current  Faith  and  Order  theological  anthropology  study  was 
implemented  by  the  Faith  and  Order  standing  commission  in  Toronto  in 
1999  in  response  to  recommendations  arising  from  the  fifth  world  con- 
ference on  Faith  and  Order  (Santiago  de  Compostela,  Spain,  1993)2,  the 
plenary  commission  (Moshi,  Tanzania,  1996), 3 and  the  WCC  eighth 
assembly  (Harare,  Zimbabwe,  1998).4 

From  the  outset,  it  was  clear  that  this  study  would  not  seek  to  pro- 
duce a comprehensive  Christian  theological  anthropology  in  the  manner 
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of  a systematic  theology  textbook  to  be  studied  at  seminary  or  university. 
We  were  not  asked  to  produce  such  a text,  no  matter  how  valuable  it 
might  be.  Rather,  those  of  us  engaged  in  the  study  were  asked  to  choose 
and  examine  a limited  sample  of  theological-anthropological  issues 
which  highlighted  the  challenges  the  churches  face  in  reflecting  to- 
gether on  the  complex  and  frequently  sensitive  ecumenical  issues  rela- 
ted to  the  Christian  understanding  of  the  nature  and  purpose  of  being 
human. 

At  the  two  planning  meetings  for  the  study  (Brighton,  Massachusetts, 
USA,  2000;5  Belfast,  Northern  Ireland,  200 16),  we  determined  that  we 
would  approach  our  task  by  focusing  on  six  contemporary  challenges  to 
any  formulation  of  Christian  theological  anthropology.  We  also  decided 
to  examine  these  topics  and  challenges  ecumenically,  concentrating  first 
on  how  these  impacted  the  churches’  understanding  of  human  beings  as 
created  in  the  “image  of  God”  (the  imago  Dei),  and  then  as  living  in  the 
image  of  God.  These  two  “theological  lenses”  formed,  respectively,  the 
themes  for  the  two  major  consultations  of  this  study  (Jerusalem,  Israel, 
2002;7  Mesilla  Park,  New  Mexico,  near  El  Paso,  Texas,  USA,  20038). 
Each  of  the  places  where  working  sessions  of  the  study  were  undertaken, 
including  the  drafting  session  in  Montevideo,  Uruguay  (2004),  were 
chosen  carefully  so  that  members  of  the  study  could  experience,  at  first 
hand,  some  of  the  situations  where  the  challenges  to  human  nature  and 
dignity  have  their  most  visible  expression. 

The  modest  aims  of  the  study  have  been: 

1)  to  identify  what  the  churches  can  say  together  about  the  nature  of 
human  nature;  that  is,  what  it  truly  means  to  be  human,  made,  as  all 
Christians  affirm,  “in  the  image  of  God”; 

2)  to  encourage  churches,  on  the  basis  of  a convergent,  ecumenical 
understanding  of  the  nature  of  human  nature,  to  work  together  on  the 
spiritual,  ethical  and  material  challenges  facing  humanity  today;  and 

3)  to  identify  remaining  differences  in  the  churches’  understanding  of 
human  nature  and,  where  these  impair  the  churches’  common  witness 
and  service,  to  suggest  ways  of  overcoming  them. 

The  text  “Ecumenical  Perspectives  on  Theological  Anthropology” 

The  document  “Ecumenical  Perspectives  on  Theological  Anthropol- 
ogy” which  you  have  received  is  a draft  report  of  our  work.  It  was  writ- 
ten in  Montevideo,  Uruguay,  in  March  2004  and,  while  it  draws  on  the 
reports  of  the  Jerusalem  and  Mesilla  Park  consultations,  it  is  a free- 
standing document,  as  are  the  reports  of  those  consultations. 

The  Montevideo  draft  is  presented  here  to  the  Faith  and  Order  ple- 
nary commission,  and  we  not  only  invite  but  welcome  reactions  and  sug- 
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gestions  which  will  help  us  to  complete  our  task  and  to  produce  a final 
document.  That  document,  we  hope,  will  be  published  in  book  form, 
along  with  the  papers  and  reports  from  the  consultations  and  planning 
meetings. 

As  I have  explained,  the  current  draft  and,  obviously,  the  final  docu- 
ment, does  not  (and  cannot)  contain  everything  that  anyone  might  want 
to  say  about  ecumenical  perspectives  on  Christian  theological  anthro- 
pology. It  does,  however: 

- introduce  and  explain  the  scope,  aim  and  methodology  of  our  study; 

- define  Christian  theological  anthropology  and  its  distinctiveness; 

- summarize  the  study’s  main  findings; 

- present  a helpful  list  of  ten  “affirmations  on  Christian  theological 
anthropology”  which  we  believe  are  held  in  common  by  the 
churches;  and,  in  light  of  these  affirmations, 

- issue  a “call  to  the  churches”. 

Contemporary  threats,  challenges,  opportunities 

The  draft  report’s  first  major  section  on  contemporary  challenges 
describes  a number  of  challenges  which  not  only  threaten  the  dignity 
and  worth  of  human  beings  today,  but  which  also  present  new  opportu- 
nities for  greater  understanding  and  for  the  transformation  of  what  it 
means  to  be  human  beings  both  “created  in”  and  “living  in”  the  “image 
of  God”.  These  challenges  are  divided  into  three  sub-groups.  These  pro- 
vide graphic  examples  of  (1)  human  brokenness  as  exemplified  by  vio- 
lence, poverty  and  HIV/AIDS;  (2)  radical  new  technologies  which 
impact  Christian  theological  anthropology  through  previously  unimag- 
ined developments  in  biomedical,  genetic,  and  artificial-intelligence 
research;  and  (3)  so-called  human  “disability”  and  the  way  in  which  the 
“norm  of  perfection”  challenges  not  only  our  common  understanding  of 
the  limits  of  diversity,  but  our  very  understanding  of  what  it  means  to  be 
created  in  the  image  of  God.  Given  the  fact  that  our  study  was  under- 
taken in  contexts  where  the  threats,  challenges  and  opportunities  were 
at  their  most  visible,  we  have  included  a number  of  illustrative  “case 
statements”.  These  are  printed  within  separate  boxes  alongside  the  main 
text. 

Human  persons  in  community 

Whereas  part  I of  the  draft  report  is  very  descriptive,  focusing  on  the 
challenges  to  theological  anthropology,  the  second  main  section  of  the 
report,  on  human  persons  in  community,  is  more  discursive,  concentrat- 
ing on  the  Christological,  soteriological,  ecclesiological,  and  even  escha- 
tological dimensions  of  our  study  of  Christian  theological  anthropology. 
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Again,  this  section  is  not  meant  to  be  exhaustive  or  totally  comprehen- 
sive. Rather,  it  takes  up  from  a specifically  theological  dimension  many 
of  the  same  issues  raised  by  the  contemporary  challenges  to  theological 
anthropology  described  and  explained  in  part  I.  Part  II  utilizes  scripture 
and  Tradition  (as  well  as  tradition[s])  as  its  primary  sources  to  clarify, 
from  a Christian  perspective,  issues  such  as  the  true  nature  of  humanity, 
the  dignity  and  value  of  each  human  being,  the  relationship  of  humanity 
to  God  and  the  rest  of  the  created  order,  the  effect  of  sin  and  alienation 
on  human  nature,  the  significance  of  the  person  and  reconciling  work  of 
Christ,  the  role  of  the  church  as  the  embodiment  of  a relational  commu- 
nity, and  the  impact  of  eschatological  hope  on  Christian  theological 
anthropology. 

This  section  has  four  main  sub-divisions:  (a)  created  in  the  image  of 
God;  (b)  the  place  of  humanity  within  creation  as  a whole;  (c)  sin  and  the 
image  of  God;  and  (d)  the  new  creation  in  Christ.  It  is  illustrated 
throughout  by  relevant  and,  frequently,  poignant  quotations. 

Ecumenical  perspectives 

The  third  main  section  of  the  draft  report,  on  ecumenical  perspec- 
tives, also  consists  of  four  sub-sections,  titled:  (a)  a common  under- 
standing and  divergent  options;  (b)  facing  the  challenges  together;  (c) 
towards  a greater  unity  in  witness  and  service;  and  (d)  common  affirma- 
tions. The  section  summarizes  our  findings  that,  on  the  whole,  there  is  a 
great  deal  of  common  understanding  among  the  churches  about  Christ- 
ian theological  anthropology  and  that,  even  where  differences  in  under- 
standing terminology  persist,  such  differences  need  not  and  should  not 
prevent  the  churches  from  facing  together  any  remaining  challenges  - 
even  such  potentially  difficult  challenges  such  as  those  related  to  stem 
cell  research,  cloning,  gender  and  sexuality,  ethnicity  and  national  iden- 
tity, racism  or  ecology. 

Call  to  the  churches 

Part  III  concludes  with  ten  common  affirmations  on  Christian  theo- 
logical anthropology,  which  I will  read  in  a moment.  In  light  of  these  and 
of  the  other  work  undertaken  by  the  theological  anthropology  study,  part 
IV  of  the  draft  report,  a call  to  the  churches,  asks  the  churches  to  do  eight 
things.  These  include: 

- seeing  the  image  of  God  in  ourselves  and  in  every  person; 

- cultivating  the  human  capacity  to  act  justly,  to  be  merciful,  to  make 
peace  and  to  create  beauty; 

- being  inclusive  communities  where  diversity  is  affirmed  and  where 
excluded  persons  are  welcomed  and  find  their  dignity  recognized;  and 
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- working  for  the  visible  unity  of  the  church  with  penitence  and  vigour, 
knowing  that  the  divisions  between  Christians  often  reflect  and  exac- 
erbate the  brokenness  of  the  human  community. 

Common  affirmations 

As  a result  of  our  study  process,  we  offer  to  the  Faith  and  Order 
commission  and  to  the  churches  ten  affirmations  on  Christian  theologi- 
cal anthropology.  We  believe  that  all  the  churches  can  affirm  these  as 
reflecting  the  understanding  and  will  of  the  ecumenical  community;  and 
we  believe  that  they  can  (and,  in  our  view,  do)  form  the  basis  for  the 
churches’  further  common  reflection  and  action  in  relation  to  the  chal- 
lenges facing  us  today: 

1.  In  Christian  understanding,  what  it  means  to  be  human  cannot  be 
defined  without  reference  to  both  the  “image  of  God”  in  all  of 
humanity  and  the  paradigmatic  expression  of  true  humanity  in  the 
person  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth. 

2.  Recognizing  the  image  of  God  in  each  human  person  and  in  the 
whole  of  humanity  emphasizes  the  essentially  relational  character  of 
human  nature  and  affirms  both  human  dignity,  potentiality,  and  cre- 
ativity and  human  creatureliness,  finitude  and  vulnerability. 

3.  Acknowledging  the  paradigmatic  expression  of  humanity  in  the  per- 
son of  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  whom  Christians  confess  to  be  fully  human 
as  well  as  fully  divine,  emphasizes  that  true  humanity  is  most  clearly 
seen  in  the  embodiment  of  self-emptying  (kenotic)  love.  Human 
beings  are  created  to  love  and  to  be  loved  selflessly. 

4.  The  image  of  God  is  an  irrevocable  characteristic  of  true  human 
nature,  but  is  inevitably  affected  by  individual  and  corporate  sin. 

5.  Sin  is  a reality  which  cannot  be  ignored  or  minimized  as  it  results  in 
the  alienation  of  humanity  from  relationship  with  God  and  in  the  bro- 
kenness of  the  world,  its  communities,  and  the  individuals  which 
make  up  those  communities. 

6.  Sin,  however,  does  not  have  ultimate  dominion  over  humanity  and 
cannot  ultimately  pervert,  distort  or  destroy  what  it  means  to  be 
human. 

7.  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  the  only  human  being  truly  to  have  lived  without 
sin,  through  his  life,  death  and  resurrection  restores  essential  human- 
ity, empowers  life,  and  brings  hope  for  the  end  of  inhumanity,  injus- 
tice and  suffering. 

8.  The  church,  as  the  body  of  Christ,  is  called  to  be  the  sign  and  fore- 
taste of  our  unity  with  God  and  with  each  other. 

9.  Human  beings  are  created  to  be  in  relationship  not  only  with  God  and 
each  other  but  with  the  whole  of  creation.  This  involves  cooperative 
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responsibility  for,  and  partnership  with,  the  created  order  in  the  equi- 
table use  of  physical  resources,  the  natural  environment,  and  other 
living  creatures. 

10.  Humanity  will  find  its  ultimate  fulfilment,  together  with  the  whole 
created  order,  when  God  brings  all  things  to  perfection  in  Christ. 
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Some  Remarks  from  an  Orthodox  Viewpoint 

REV.  PROF.  VIOREL  IONITA 


The  development,  aim  and  process  of  the  study 

The  purpose  and  development  of  the  draft  text  “Ecumenical  Per- 
spectives on  Theological  Anthropology”  are  largely  described  in  its 
introduction,  and  also  in  the  minutes  of  the  Faith  and  Order  standing 
commission’s  meeting  of  July  2003. 1 The  foreword  to  this  study  empha- 
sizes that  this  text  is  “a  draft  text,  the  result  of  work  in  progress”  and 
that  it  therefore  invites  “reactions  and  comments  as  an  aid  to  its  further 
development”.  It  is  in  this  spirit  that  these  remarks  on  the  text  are 
intended. 

In  the  foreword  we  also  read  that  the  text  we  have  before  us  is  based 
on  proposals  from  two  meetings,  which  were  held  in  Jerusalem  in  2002 
and  in  Mesilla  Park,  USA,  in  2003. 2 The  present  text  was  drafted  at  a 
third  meeting  which  took  place  in  Montevideo,  Uruguay,  12-18  March 
2004.  The  title  of  this  study,  according  to  the  standing  commission  min- 
utes of  July  2003,  is  “Theological  Anthropology:  Ecumenical  Perspec- 
tives on  the  Human  Person”.3  There  may  have  been  good  reasons  for  the 
meeting  in  Montevideo  to  have  changed  this  title,  but  one  can  ask 
whether  the  emphasis  has  not  thereby  also  been  changed. 

The  foreword  describes  the  method  followed  by  this  study  as  “theol- 
ogy in  dialogue  with  the  Bible,  Tradition  and  the  experience  of  Chris- 
tians in  situations  where  human  life  is  under  threat  today”.  The  question 
arises  as  to  whether  theology  in  dialogue  with  the  Bible,  with  Tradition 
and  with  human  experience  can  mean  that  this  kind  of  theology  is  to  be 
seen  as  standing  over  against  the  Bible  and  Tradition?  A different  way 
of  proceeding  would  be  to  reformulate  biblical  theology  and  tradition 
from  an  ecumenical  perspective  in  the  light  of  people’s  experience  today. 
In  this  latter  case  the  emphasis  would  not  so  much  be  on  formulation,  but 
much  more  on  how  this  study  views  and  values  the  Bible,  and  especially 
tradition. 

Among  the  various  goals4  of  this  study,  I would  emphasize  three: 

1)  to  develop  a series  of  “common  affirmations”  on  Christian  theologi- 
cal anthropology; 

2)  to  “identify  common  understandings  among  the  churches  of  what  it 
means  to  be  human,  and  to  clarify  issues  in  this  area  on  which  the 
churches  still  differ”; 
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3)  to  “offer  to  the  common  fora  of  ethical  debate  insights  from  the 
riches  of  Christian  tradition,  which  may  be  constructive  and  support- 
ive to  people  of  good  will,  and  national  and  international  agencies,  as 
they  wrestle  with  intractable  problems  of  today”. 

These  goals  are  sufficient  justification  for  undertaking  such  a study. 
However,  the  purposes  defined  for  this  study  should  not  only  be  directed 
outwards,  but  also  directed  inwards,  in  order  to  create  the  basis  for  a pos- 
sible common  theological  anthropology.  This  would  enable  the  churches 
to  clarify  some  controversial  questions,  such  as  that  of  human  sexuality 
- which  the  present  study,  probably  for  good  reasons,  does  not  specifi- 
cally mention. 

In  the  introduction  to  this  text  an  explanation  is  given  of  the  expres- 
sion “Christian  theological  anthropology”.  This  clearly  means  the 
Christian  understanding  of  the  “nature  and  purpose”  of  human  beings,  to 
use  an  expression  which  is  already  used  elsewhere  in  Faith  and  Order’s 
terminology.5  Christian  anthropology  is  “theological”  in  the  sense  that  it 
considers  the  human  being  in  relationship  to  God.  Another  idea  in  the 
study  is  that  Christian  theological  anthropology  is  never  concerned  only 
with  Christians,  but  rather  with  all  human  beings  or,  to  put  it  better,  with 
humankind  as  such.  Thus  Christian  theological  anthropology  does  not 
exclude  consideration  of  the  relations  of  Christians  with  people  of  other 
faiths  or  other  world-views.  Christian  theological  anthropology  looks  at 
human  beings  not  only  in  connection  with  all  humankind,  across  all 
boundaries  of  culture,  skin  colour  or  religion,  but  also  in  connection  with 
the  whole  of  creation,  as  the  study  also  points  out. 

Finally,  the  introduction  to  the  study  speaks  of  the  procedure  fol- 
lowed by  the  drafters  of  the  text.  It  mentions  the  contexts  in  which  the 
three  consultations  took  place,  and  from  which  most  of  the  examples 
were  taken.  This  removes  the  grounds  for  possible  criticism  of  the  lim- 
ited number  of  examples  - limited  both  geographically  and  from  a social 
perspective.  In  this  connection  the  stories  which  are  told  are  intended  to 
enable  readers  to  reflect  on  the  question  of  the  image  of  God  in  people 
of  today.  However,  it  is  not  clear  what  concept  of  humanity  the  authors 
of  the  study  were  trying  to  communicate.  In  this  regard,  the  stories  do 
seem  one-sided. 

Comments,  both  positive  and  critical 

A study  on  Christian  theological  anthropology  must  speak  of  human 
suffering,  which  this  study  does.  But  it  would  have  been  helpful  also  to 
speak  of  the  ways  in  which  different  people  deal  with  suffering,  particu- 
larly on  the  basis  of  their  faith  convictions.  This  in  no  way  means  justi- 
fying suffering  but  rather  pointing  out,  from  the  position  of  suffering,  a 
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way  that  leads  to  hope  and  not  to  despair.  Examples  of  other  people  find- 
ing their  way  to  fulfilment  have  been  very  meaningful  for  Christians  in 
particular  as  they  seek  to  follow  Jesus  Christ  himself,  the  supreme  exam- 
ple. In  this  regard  one  needs  to  speak  about  the  saints,  even  though  they 
are  not  a significant  part  of  all  theological  traditions.  Simply  to  mention 
the  poverty  of  the  saints  or  “holy  poverty”,  as  a choice  in  connection 
with  the  issue  of  poverty,  is  not  sufficient. 

On  the  first  section  of  the  text:  “Contemporary  challenges  ” 

In  the  first  section,  the  anthropology  study  speaks  of  “contemporary 
challenges”,  structured  according  to  three  groupings;  (a)  brokenness,  (b) 
new  technologies,  and  (c)  disability.  The  above-mentioned  stories  have 
been  selected  especially  in  connection  with  these  issues.  The  study  does 
a good  job  of  portraying  these  challenges.  They  are  indeed  direct  chal- 
lenges to  the  churches,  and  the  churches  should  take  note  of  the  concep- 
tion of  what  it  is  to  be  human  which  arises  from  them.  The  churches 
should  also  formulate  common  responses  to  these  challenges. 

The  paragraphs  on  HIV/AIDS6  are  right  in  saying  that  this  disease 
“presents  a number  of  significant  challenges  to  Christian  theological 
anthropology”.  The  churches  are  challenged  to  regard  the  problem  of 
HIV/AIDS  not  as  an  “uncomfortable  or  ‘inappropriate’”  question,  but 
rather  as  the  suffering  of  fellow  human  beings.  Nonetheless,  the 
response  of  the  church,  whatever  it  is,  should  not  reach  the  point  of  say- 
ing “the  church  today  has  AIDS”.  Such  an  assertion  leads  to  legitimate 
questioning  of  the  ecclesiological  understanding  which  might  be  the 
basis  for  such  assertions.  This  gives  me  the  opportunity  to  remark  that 
Christian  theological  anthropology  cannot  be  separated  from  ecclesiol- 

ogy- 

Another  remark  to  be  made  about  this  first  section  of  the  study  is 
that  the  text  contains  theological  reflections  here  and  there,  although 
the  study  has  a second  section  which  is  supposed  to  be  its  “theological” 
section.  This  gives  rise  to  the  impression  that  the  two  sections  are  not 
parts  of  one  organic  whole,  as  if  they  were  drawn  up  separately  by  two 
different  groups  or  persons.  During  further  revisions  of  the  text,  more 
careful  attention  should  be  paid  to  tying  together  these  two  main  sec- 
tions. 

On  the  second  section:  “Human  Persons  in  Community  ” 

The  theological  section  is  entitled  “Human  Persons  in  Community” 
and,  like  the  first  section,  it  is  divided  into  parts,  in  this  case  four:  (a) 
created  in  the  image  of  God;  (b)  the  place  of  humanity  within  creation 
as  a whole;  (c)  sin  and  the  image  of  God;  (d)  the  new  creation  in  Christ. 
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The  Christological  aspects  of  Christian  theological  anthropology  are 
here  portrayed  in  a thorough  and  very  constructive  manner.  The  worth 
of  each  human  being  consists  in  the  fact  that  all  humans  are  made  in  the 
image  of  God.  The  study  rightly  emphasizes  that  “the  image  of  God, 
while  it  can  never  be  fulfilled  in  an  individual  who  chooses  to  be  closed 
off  from  God  or  from  the  other,  can  equally  never  be  effaced  from  any 
person”.6 

In  section  II.  A.  11.  the  study  speaks  of  “human  life  as  growing  in  the 
image”,  and  points  out  that  in  Orthodox  theology,  a distinction  is  made 
“between  the  image  and  the  likeness  of  God”.  This  distinction  aims  to 
promote  the  spiritual  development  of  all  persons,  that  they  may  develop 
the  image  of  God  which  they  carry  into  a likeness  to  God.  The  image  of 
God  in  every  person  is  a gift;  being  like  God  is  a condition  which  human 
beings  must  attain.  But  this  development  is  not  achieved  through  human 
effort  alone,  but  rather  takes  place  under  the  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 
Jesus  Christ  unites  all  people  with  himself,  but  the  different  gifts  of  each 
human  being  are  brought  into  play  by  the  Holy  Spirit.  According  to 
Chrstian  theological  anthropology,  the  true  fulfilment  of  a human  being 
takes  place  in  the  relationship  with  Jesus  Christ  through  the  Holy  Spirit. 
The  standing  commission  minutes  of  July  2003  remarked  that  the  draft 
of  the  study  at  that  time  gave  too  little  consideration  to  the  role  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  (pneumatology).  The  drafting  group  in  Montevideo  evidently 
overlooked  this  comment,  and  thus  said  hardly  anything  about  the  sig- 
nificance of  the  Holy  Spirit  for  Christian  theological  anthropology.  Fur- 
ther work  on  this  study  must  not  fail  to  take  these  aspects  into  consider- 
ation. 

In  speaking  about  the  image  of  God  in  all  persons,  the  study  meet- 
ing in  Montevideo  also  speaks  of  sin.  It  underlines  the  fact  that  some- 
times the  word  “sin”  “seems  too  lame  or  moralistic  to  describe  the 
depth  and  power  of  all  that  assaults  and  harms  God’s  good  creation,  or 
the  sheer  destructiveness  and  wickedness  which  human  beings  mani- 
fest”.7 However,  it  appears  that  this  study  sees  sin  mostly  in  other  per- 
sons and,  through  fear  of  appearing  too  moralistic,  overlooks  the  sin 
which  is  in  all  of  us.  When  the  goal  is  to  develop  a study  on  the  Chris- 
tian vocation  of  the  human  person,  sin  should  be  considered  in  all  its 
various  forms,  so  that  the  churches  can  arrive  at  a common  view  of  this 
subject. 

Section  II.D.2.  speaks  of  various  interpretations  of  Christ’s  work  of 
reconciliation.  In  this  paragraph,  different  theological  views  are  placed 
side  by  side  in  an  anonymous  manner:  “Many,  for  example...  Other  tra- 
ditions... Others  again...”  This  way  of  putting  them  side  by  side  may  be 
fair  to  all,  by  placing  all  these  different  theological  views  on  the  same 
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level,  but  it  does  not  lead  to  a constructive  dialogue.  From  reading  these 
formulations  it  is  not  easy  - in  fact  it  is  almost  impossible  - to  work  out 
which  theological  traditions  they  represent.  Or  is  the  intention  that  each 
theological  tradition  can  find  itself  represented  here,  without  much 
thought  given  to  the  way  in  which  these  different  theological  views, 
placed  here  side  by  side,  relate  to  one  another? 

Generally  this  is  the  way  that  different  theological  traditions  are  dealt 
with  by  this  study.  But  when  the  intention  is  to  develop  a common  theo- 
logical basis  for  a Christian  theological  anthropology,  to  be  offered  for 
acceptance  by  all  the  churches,  then  for  the  sake  of  further  dialogue  the 
different  theological  views  should  be  named  and  their  points  of  conver- 
gence, as  well  as  points  of  difference,  should  be  clearly  identified.  It 
goes  without  saying  that  we  strongly  recommend  that  this  be  included  in 
further  work  on  this  study. 

Under  the  heading  “The  human  appropriation  of  new  life”,8  baptism, 
foot-washing  and  the  eucharist  are  described.  Foot- washing  is  not  really 
in  its  proper  place  here,  even  though  it  expresses  “the  dynamic  of  ser- 
vice”. But  here,  particularly  because  this  study  speaks  of  sin  as  a kind  of 
obscuring  of  the  image  of  God  in  human  beings,  we  need  to  speak  of  the 
possibilities  in  the  churches  for  people,  through  repentance,  to  return 
from  their  sin  into  communion  with  Christ. 

On  the  third  section:  “ Ecumenical  perspectives  ” 

Finally,  the  third  part  of  the  study  deals  with  ecumenical  perspec- 
tives, beginning  with  a section  on  “A  Common  Understanding  and 
Divergent  Options”.  Here  again  different  theological  views  are  men- 
tioned, about  which  the  drafters  believe  “that  these  differences  in  under- 
standing or  terminology  do  not  prevent  our  churches  from  facing 
together  the  challenges  to  humanity  today”.9  This  assertion  should  be 
supported  by  an  objective  comparison  and  analysis  of  these  views,  oth- 
erwise it  is  in  danger  of  remaining  mere  rhetoric. 

The  study  is  summarized  in  the  form  of  “ten  common  affirmations” 
with  regard  to  Christian  theological  anthropology.10  These  affirmations 
can  be  expanded  in  the  light  of  further  work  on  a few  of  the  theological 
sections,  and  can  serve  as  the  basis  for  an  anthropological  view  to  be 
shared  by  the  churches.  But  more  work  should  be  done  on  them.  The 
same  is  true  of  the  eight  points  in  section  IV,  the  “Call  to  the  Churches”. 
These  should  also  include  a call  to  the  churches  to  support  resolutely  the 
theological  dialogue  on  the  development  of  a shared  Christian  theologi- 
cal anthropology,  and  to  carry  it  forward  themselves. 
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1 Minutes  of  the  Meeting  of  the  Faith  and  Order  Standing  Commission:  3-10  July  2003, 
Strasbourg,  France , Faith  and  Order  Paper  no.  193,  WCC,  2004,  pp.29-35. 

2 For  the  texts,  see  ibid.,  pp.69-92. 

3 Ibid.,  pp.30-31. 

4 See  introduction,  A,  “Aims”. 

5 Section  I.A.3. 

6 II.A.8. 

7 II.C.2. 

8 II.D.3. 

9 III.  A.  1. 

10  III.D,  “Christian  Theological  Anthropology:  Ten  Common  Affirmations”. 
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Response  to  the  Study  Document 

SR  KO  HA  FONG  MARIA 


I would  like  to  express  my  appreciation  and  gratitude  to  all  those  who 
have  contributed  to  this  study  in  its  different  phases.  The  draft  text  they 
produced  effectively  reflects  the  whole  process  of  constructive  dialogue 
and  of  serious  engagement  with  the  complex  problems  of  our  world.  It 
bears  witness  to  the  firm  will  to  make  public  our  common  conviction  on 
Christian  anthropology,  and  to  face  the  contemporary  challenges 
together  as  an  ecumenical  community.  It  offers  a multi-disciplinary 
approach  to  a theological  issue.  Also,  beyond  the  content,  there  tran- 
spires a vivid  sense  of  solidarity  with  the  poor  and  marginalized,  a ten- 
der love  for  life  and  a passion  for  what  is  genuinely  human. 

Reflections  on  section  I:  “Contemporary  Challenges” 

Coherent  with  its  chosen  method,  the  text  proceeds  in  an  inductive 
way.  The  first  part  presents  some  major  issues  of  contemporary  existence 
which  impact  our  Christian  understanding  of  being  human.  The  three 
illustrative  sets  of  challenges  (the  manifestations  of  a broken  world,  the 
new  technologies  with  their  complex  ethical  implications,  the  different 
forms  of  human  disability)  are  certainly  most  relevant  and  urgent  not 
only  in  the  drafters’  contexts  but  across  the  globe  as  well. 

Since  I am  asked  to  respond  to  the  text  from  my  own  cultural  context, 
I would  like  to  offer  for  your  consideration  a further  source  of  chal- 
lenges, namely  a universal  trend  which  affects  the  Chinese  society  in  a 
particular  way.  This  is  the  spiritual  hunger  of  our  time.  This  is  a chal- 
lenge which  can  become  an  opportunity,  full  of  promise  for  new  ways  of 
being  and  understanding  ourselves  as  image  of  God,  capable  of  commu- 
nion with  God,  but  it  can  also  open  up  to  different  forms  of  degeneration 
and  distortion. 

It  is  a widespread  phenomenon  of  our  time  that  amid  growing  secu- 
larization and  the  decline  of  religious  practice  there  is  a new  spiritual 
awakening,  a re-emergence  of  interest  in  the  supernatural  and  the  sacred. 
People,  especially  young  people,  yearn  for  meaning,  for  transcendence, 
for  ultimate  value,  for  wholeness,  for  love,  for  togetherness  and  sharing, 
for  beauty  and  happiness,  which  they  often  fail  to  find  in  formal  reli- 
gions. They  want  spiritual  experience  and  not  religious  beliefs  or  com- 
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mitments,  not  rituals  or  traditions.  They  want  a spirituality  that  touches 
their  hearts  and  lives  and  not  only  their  minds,  a spirituality  that  goes 
beyond  national,  ethnic  and  religious  differences,  a spirituality  which 
offers  them  a way  of  making  sense  of  a confusing  and  often  alienating 
world.  There  is  a new  kind  of  seeking,  one  where  it  is  more  rewarding  to 
explore  than  to  reach  conclusions,  more  satisfying  to  wonder  than  to 
know,  and  more  exciting  to  surf  than  to  stay  firm.  This  situation  chal- 
lenges our  way  of  doing  theology,  our  language  of  communicating  faith, 
our  praxis  of  evangelization,  our  way  of  mediating  the  attraction  of  God; 
and,  above  all,  it  challenges  our  theological  reflection  on  the  mystery  of 
ourselves  as  human  beings  with  an  innate  desire  for  God. 

In  my  Chinese  context  this  challenge  is  more  acutely  perceived. 
China  boasts  five  thousand  years  of  history  and  claims  to  be  the  world’s 
only  major  civilization  to  survive  from  antiquity  to  the  present  day. 
Accounting  for  a fifth  of  all  humanity  and  as  a rising  force  in  the  global 
economy,  this  country  is  poised  to  occupy  an  important  role  on  the 
world  stage.  One  might  think  that  under  an  atheist  regime,  with  its  phe- 
nomenal pace  of  economic  development  and  materialism  making 
inroads  into  the  Chinese  people’s  mind,  heart  and  soul,  interest  in  reli- 
gion will  lessen,  values  will  change.  Yet  there  is  a steady  stream  of  con- 
verts to  all  religious  beliefs  despite  restricted  freedom  and  even  official 
suppression. 

According  to  a professional  survey,  the  number  of  Christians  has 
increased  twenty-fold  since  1949,  when  the  communists  took  power. 
Many  of  the  new  converts  to  Christianity  are  university  students,  disillu- 
sioned with  communism.  They  are  searching  for  the  meaning  of  life  and 
trying  to  fill  a spiritual  vacuum  left  by  years  of  government  policies 
imposed  on  the  people.  Besides  the  rejection  of  communism  by  many 
young  people,  there  is  a significant  group  of  academics  who,  while  not 
joining  a specific  Christian  denomination,  have  discovered  Christ 
through  the  study  of  Christianity  and  the  scriptures  and  are  persuaded 
that  Christ’s  teaching  can  play  a positive  role  in  shaping  a pluralistic  cul- 
ture. They  are  the  so-called  “culture  Christians”.  They  believe  that  Chris- 
tianity can  help  mould  China  into  a spiritual  and  ethical  society,  con- 
tribute to  laying  the  foundation  for  freedom  and  democracy,  and  really 
serve  the  people  - which  was  Mao  Tse-Tung’s  motto,  but  was  not  real- 
ized under  Marxism.  Research  shows  that  about  75  percent  of  the  uni- 
versity students  of  Beijing  and  Shanghai  are  interested  in  Christianity. 
This  is  a tremendous  challenge  for  us  Christians  in  China.  Are  we  pre- 
pared to  face  it?  Is  our  theology  equipped  to  meet  this  silent  cry?  Among 
the  different  aspects  of  our  Christian  faith,  anthropology  is  certainly  a 
fruitful  basis  and  an  appropriate  point  of  encounter. 
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Reflections  on  section  II:  “Human  Persons  in  Community” 

This  is  the  central  part  of  the  text,  aimed  at  identifying  what  the 
churches  can  announce  together:  the  meaning  of  being  human  according 
to  our  common  Christian  vision.  The  content  is  concise  and  clear,  the 
articulation  in  four  parts  - created  in  the  image  of  God,  the  place  of 
humanity  within  creation  as  a whole,  sin  and  the  image  of  God,  the  new 
creation  in  Christ  - is  convincing.  Notwithstanding  this,  the  development 
of  the  individual  parts  could  be  better  structured,  and  some  issues  need 
further  elaboration. 

What  I appreciate  most  in  this  part  of  the  text  is  twofold:  the  Chris- 
tocentric approach  and  the  perspective  of  the  human  person  in  relation- 
ship. I was  asked  by  the  organizer  of  this  plenary  commission  to  react  to 
the  text  from  my  tradition;  I proceed,  therefore,  from  my  Catholic  back- 
ground, briefly  commenting  on  these  two  points. 

A Christocentric  approach  to  anthropology 

In  the  traditional  Catholic  theology  anthropology  as  such  did  not 
exist;  the  reflection  on  the  human  being  was  not  a unitary  study,  but  was 
to  be  found  scattered  in  several  treatises:  De  Deo  ere  ante  et  elevante,  De 
peccato,  De  Gratia,  De  Novissimis.  These  treatises  had  their  own  com- 
pleteness, and  were  not  interconnected.  In  these  last  decades,  anthropol- 
ogy has  been  given  its  proper  place  and  is  closely  linked  to  Christology. 
The  Second  Vatican  Council  affirms  “only  in  the  mystery  of  the  incar- 
nate Word  does  the  mystery  of  man  take  on  light”.1 

This  Christocentric  key  in  anthropological  reflection  finds  its  solid 
foundation  in  the  New  Testament,  and  in  particular  in  Pauline  theology. 
Paul  presents  Christ  as  the  absolute  centre  of  the  whole  plan  of  God  for 
humankind,  from  creation  to  redemption,  and  to  eschatological  fullness. 
He  is  the  final  Adam  (Col.  1:15),  in  whom  Adam,  the  first  man,  finds  his 
true  identity  and  fulfilment.  “Christ,  the  final  Adam,  by  the  revelation  of 
the  mystery  of  the  Father  and  his  love,  fully  reveals  man  to  man  himself 
and  makes  his  supreme  calling  clear.”2  Our  relationship  with  Christ,  the 
final  Adam,  is  in  reality  stronger  than  that  with  Adam,  our  forefather. 
Every  man  or  women,  from  the  first  moment  of  his  or  her  existence,  is 
oriented  to  Christ;  he  or  she  is  predisposed  to  accept  Christ  as  the  model 
and  centre  of  his  or  her  life.  Paul  speaks  of  a “predestination”  of  every 
human  being  in  Christ:  “...just  as  he  chose  us  in  Christ  before  the  foun- 
dation of  the  world  to  be  holy  and  blameless  before  him  in  love.  He  des- 
tined us  for  adoption  as  his  children  through  Jesus  Christ”  (Eph  1:4-5). 

Our  being  created  as  “image  of  God”  finds  its  full  sense  in  Jesus 
Christ,  who  is  “the  image  of  the  invisible  God”  (Col.  1:15);  our  life  is  a 
process  of  following  him;  our  mission  is  to  take  part  in  his  work;  and  our 
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final  goal  is  to  be  conformed  to  him.  “For  those  God  foreknew  he  also 
predestined  to  be  conformed  to  the  likeness  of  his  Son,  that  he  might  be 
the  first-born  among  many  brothers”  (Rom.  8:29).  Jesus  Christ  is  there- 
fore not  only  our  Redeemer,  he  is  also  Alpha  and  Omega,  source,  centre, 
model  and  ideal,  point  of  reference  for  our  whole  existence. 

This  Christocentric  perspective  permeates  the  entire  second  part  of 
our  draft  text.  Affirmations  like  these  make  it  clear:  “The  human  face  in 
which  that  glory  is  shown  to  us  is  the  face  of  one  person:  Jesus  Christ”;3 
“As  we  acknowledge,  with  faith  and  awe,  the  holy  mystery  of  God,  we 
see  and  reverence  that  same  mystery  in  the  person  of  Jesus  and  we  must 
also  see  and  reverence  a reflection  of  that  same  mystery  in  every  per- 
son”;4 “Christians  look  through  this  Christ-centred  lens  in  seeking  true 
understanding  of  human  identity,  worth  and  purpose”;5  “Human  beings 
are  called  to  grow  into  the  image  of  Christ,  who  is  himself  the  true  and 
complete  image  of  God”,6  in  addition  to  others.  Evidently,  section  II. D 
(“The  New  Creation  in  Christ”)  is  explicitly  Christocentric;  even  the 
reflection  on  sin  is  not  disconnected  from  the  person  of  Jesus  of 
Nazareth,  as  the  text  in  paragraph  II.C.  (“Sin  and  the  Image  of  God”) 
points  out: 

In  him  we  can  grasp  what  God  intends  for  humankind.  But  when  we  look  to, 
or  listen  to  Jesus,  we  are  struck,  too,  by  our  own  failure  to  be  what  God 
intends.  The  light  of  Christ  offers  a beacon  to  all  who  share  his  humanity,  but 
it  also  sheds  light  on  the  sin  of  all  who  share  his  humanity.7 

The  human  person  in  relationship 

In  our  text  the  human  person  is  never  considered  in  the  abstract; 
rather  it  is  always  the  real,  concrete,  historical,  dynamic  man  or  woman. 
Each  one  is  included  in  the  mystery  of  Christ,  and  with  each  one  Christ 
has  united  himself  for  ever  through  this  mystery.  Each  one  is  willed  by 
God,  as  chosen  from  eternity  and  called,  destined  for  grace  and  glory.  Yet 
this  emphasis  on  the  concrete,  individual,  unique  person  does  not 
obscure  the  other  equally  important  aspect:  the  human  person  in  rela- 
tionship. The  draft  keeps  these  two  dimensions  well  connected. 

The  human  person  is  in  relationship  with  God,  with  others,  with  the 
world,  and  with  all  that  exists.  The  theological  categories  used  in  the  text 
to  support  this  innate  relational  dimension  of  the  human  person  seem  to 
me  quite  appropriate.  First  of  all,  being  the  image  of  God  already 
declares  this  inseparable  relationship  with  God  since  an  image,  being  a 
copy  or  reflection  of  the  original,  becomes  consistent  only  in  relation- 
ship to  its  original.  Also,  God,  who  reveals  himself  to  us  in  Christ,  is  One 
and  Three.  Thus  every  person  carries  in  him-  or  herself  the  eternal  cir- 
culation of  life  and  love  between  Father,  Son  and  Holy  Spirit,  thus 
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reflecting  the  face  of  God,  communion  and  mutual  relationship.  The 
mystery  of  the  human  person  rooted  in  the  mystery  of  the  Trinity:  this 
opens  up  a horizon  which  could  become  the  reference  point  for  human 
existence  in  community,  for  unity  in  diversity,  for  individual  harmony 
with  the  whole,  for  solidarity  with  the  cosmos,  for  “corporate  personal- 
ity”, for  the  “mystical  body”,  as  well  as  for  other  themes  linked  to  human 
relationships  in  the  church  and  in  society.  Thus  theological  anthropol- 
ogy, besides  being  closely  connected  with  Christology,  is  connected  with 
ecclesiology,  moral  theology,  and  the  Christian  vision  of  society  and  the 
world. 

Reflections  on  section  III:  “Ecumenical  Perspectives” 

I congratulate  the  drafters  in  a special  way  for  this  part  of  the  text, 
where  they  have  attempted  to  formulate  the  basic  common  understand- 
ings which  we  share  in  our  large  ecumenical  community,  as  well  as  the 
divergent  views  and  choices  of  the  churches  on  some  issues.  The  state- 
ments are  clear  in  their  content,  vigorous  and  encouraging  in  their 
expressions.  They  show  how  the  common  basis  is  strong,  and  that  dif- 
ferences do  not  prevent  us  from  facing  together  humanity’s  challenges 
today,  and  offering  a common  witness  and  service  to  humankind. 

At  the  end  of  the  section  the  drafters  offer  us,  in  a condensed  form, 
“Ten  Common  Affirmations  on  Christian  Theological  Anthropology”.8 
They  are  truly  helpful  and  quite  complete.  I would  just  like  to  add  a sim- 
ple remark,  that  I find  two  points  missing  in  the  whole  discourse. 

1 . While  the  aspect  of  human  existence  and  its  relationship  to  the  cos- 
mos is  present,  the  aspects  of  history  and  time,  both  very  much  part 
of  human  existence,  are  not  mentioned. 

2.  The  theme  of  freedom,  as  well  as  of  grace,  is  absent.  These  are  issues 
of  heated  debate  in  the  history  of  theological  anthropology,  issues 
which  have  not  lost  their  actuality  even  today. 

Reflections  on  section  IV:  “Call  to  the  Churches” 

On  the  call  for  shared  witness,  I would  like  to  offer  a reflection  which 
came  to  my  mind  while  reading  the  text.  It  underlines  the  urgency  of  this 
commitment  today  for  the  ecumenical  Christian  community,  in  an  era  of 
globalization.  Implicit  in  the  philosophy  and  practice  of  globalization  is 
the  assumption  that  it  is  a movement  towards  the  unity  of  the  whole  of 
the  human  family.  But  we  know  that  there  is  a deep  contradiction 
between  such  claims  and  the  actual  situation  today.  It  is  at  this  juncture 
of  make-believe  “unity”  and  pseudo-“universality”  that  we  Christians 
need  to  reflect  on  the  critical  and  positive  contribution  we  could  make  in 
today’s  world  for  the  realization  of  a genuine  unity  of  the  human  family. 
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Our  common  faith  in  Jesus  Christ,  our  shared  view  of  the  human  person 
as  image  of  God,  our  love  for  each  other,  and  our  joint  effort  to  defend 
human  dignity  are  surely  a powerful  source  of  energy  to  help  effect 
transformation. 


NOTES 


1 Gaudium  et  spes,  22. 

2 Ibid. 

3 II.  A.  1 . 

4 II.A.2. 

5 II.  A.  10. 

6 II.  A.  11. 

7 II.C.l. 

8 III.D.,  “Christian  Theological  Anthropology:  Ten  Common  Affirmations”. 


V.  FAITH  AND  ORDER  STUDY  PROGRAMMES-ANTHROPOLOGY 


Plenary  Discussion 


Sixteen  persons  spoke  in  the  discussion.  Specific  editorial  comments 

received  to  the  study  document  were  recorded  for  use  in  the  revisions 

process.  More  general  points  made  included  the  following. 

• This  is  a strong  text  which  touches  on  crucially  important  - and  con- 
troversial - issues  in  understanding  human  beings  in  their  relation  to 
God,  to  one  another,  and  to  the  whole  created  world. 

• The  pneumatological  aspect  of  the  text  should  be  strengthened:  in 
baptism  we  are  buried  and  raised  with  Christ,  but  we  are  also  given 
the  gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit  and  this  has  decisive  implications  for  Chris- 
tian anthropology.  The  classical  patristic  theme  of  the  human  being 
as  being  body,  soul  and  spirit  could  also  be  of  great  importance  for 
the  study,  as  could  the  notion  of  the  human  being  as  a “microcosmos 
in  the  macrocosmos”. 

• The  text  emphasizes  the  common  dignity  of  all  human  beings;  some 
Christian  anthropologies  fall  short  of  this,  legitimizing  “cultures  of 
domination”  in  which  some  persons  - and  sometimes  even  some 
churches  - are  seen  as  having  less  worth  than  others.  The  biblical 
reflection  in  the  text  should  be  strengthened  generally  and  hermeneu- 
tical problems  addressed,  examples  being  the  masculine  language  of 
Ephesians  1 and  even  Galatians  3:28,  and  the  inter-relation  of  the 
anthropological  statements  made  in  Genesis  1 and  Genesis  2.  These 
examples  emphasize  the  importance  of  the  churches  finding  a com- 
mon understanding  of  the  biblical  text. 

• The  text  should  show  a clearer  recognition  of  divergent  views  and 
controversy  among  the  churches:  we  do  not  differ  so  much  in  general 
anthropological  positions,  it  is  the  specifics  which  test  our  under- 
standing - and  fellowship.  Does  the  text  reveal  our  avoidance  of  dif- 
ficult issues?  Should  we  not  try  to  find,  and  express,  a distinctive 
Christian  contribution  to  the  public  discussion  of  moral  issues?  In 
this  context,  issues  of  human  sexuality  are  unavoidable. 

• The  “call  to  the  churches”  should  be  strengthened  and  made  more 
concrete:  for  example,  how  do  we  provide  support  for  peace-makers? 

• Clarity  is  needed  on  the  relation  between  the  image  of  God  in  each 
person,  in  the  whole  of  humanity,  and  as  present  in  Jesus  Christ;  on 
the  nature  of  sin  in  relation  to  the  human  person;  on  the  relation  of 
human  disabilities  to  the  image  of  God  found  in  all  persons,  and  on 
the  best  language  to  use  in  this  area;  on  the  relation  of  “spiritual”  to 
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other  kinds  of  poverty;  on  the  role  of  natural  law  in  relation  to  anthro- 
pology; on  the  diverse  understandings  of  the  nature  and  goal  of  the 
human  person:  do  we  follow  a relational/covenantal,  or  a substantial 
(for  example,  theosis ) approach?  are  human  beings  being  transfig- 
ured into  a new  glory,  or  restored  to  an  original  state  of  grace? 

The  material  printed  in  boxes  within  the  study  document  was  not 
always  of  the  same  type,  and  their  intended  purpose  was  not  always 
clear;  perhaps  they  should  be  used,  as  in  the  ecclesiology  text  “The 
Nature  and  Mission  of  the  Church”,  to  indicate  divergent  opinions 
held  by  the  churches.  In  any  case,  the  use  of  boxes  in  Faith  and  Order 
texts  should  be  consistent,  both  within  individual  texts  and  from  one 
text  to  another. 


V.  FAITH  AND  ORDER  STUDY  PROGRAMMES-HERMENEUTICS 


Interpreting  Our  Faith 

The  Ecumenical  Journey  and  Its  Consequences 

REV.  DR  PABLO  R.  ANDINACH 


The  document  A Treasure  in  Earthen  Vessels:  An  Instrument  for  an 
Ecumenical  Reflection  on  Hermeneutics 1 was  greeted  with  both  praise 
and  criticism.  It  had  been  worked  on  during  the  1990s  at  the  request  of 
the  fifth  world  conference  on  Faith  and  Order  (Santiago  de  Compostela, 
1993)  and  sought  to  examine  the  ways  used  by  different  ecclesial  tradi- 
tions to  interpret  the  gospel.2  The  most  telling  criticism  can  be  summa- 
rized as  follows:  the  document  ends  at  the  very  point  from  which  it 
becomes  imperative  to  continue,  namely  when  it  expresses  the  hope  that 
the  question  will  be  faced  as  to  who  has  authority  to  discern  - and  to 
impose  - a particular  interpretation.  My  suspicion  is  that  the  person 
making  that  comment  had  not  been  aware  of  the  immense,  perhaps 
impossible,  task  being  called  for:  that  of  believing  that  it  is  possible  to 
arrive  at  a consensus  in  a few  years,  and  to  untangle  centuries-old  knots 
through  simple  agreement  by  some  thirty  men  and  women  who  were 
prepared  to  examine  their  own  traditions,  and  to  propose  new  forms  of 
interpretation  that  could  unite  us  and  smooth  out  our  differences.  Even 
so,  this  remains  an  essential  task  to  be  undertaken:  not  a burdensome 
task,  but  a fascinating  enterprise. 

At  both  extremes  we  could  end  up  empty-handed.  On  the  one  hand, 
those  who  expect  miracles  of  progress  in  a short  time  will  feel  that  no 
progress  is  being  made  and  that  there  are  insufficient  resources  available 
(in  terms  of  willingness,  interest  or  intellectual  ability).  They  will  be  able 
to  target  their  criticisms  in  the  sure  knowledge  that  they  can  point  out  the 
weakness  of  the  process.  On  the  other  hand,  those  who  believe  that  the 
task  was  based  on  a fallacy  and  simply  a waste  of  time  will  base  their 
arguments  on  the  secure  knowledge  that  they  can  provide  some  good 
examples  of  hermeneutical  intransigence  (dogmatic,  historical  or  politi- 
cal stubbornness)  or  of  hermeneutic  superficiality  (selling  out  to  culture, 
subjectivity  or  reductionism). 

Nonetheless,  the  possibility  of  making  some  advance,  however  small, 
involves  accepting  that  both  sides  have  some  truth  in  their  criticisms,  and 
that  we  can  learn  from  them:  they  are  demanding  speed  and  rigour,  and 
those  are  important  elements  in  any  process.  It  has  been  said  that  we 
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must  learn  to  plan  for  the  medium  term,  because  in  the  long  term  we 
shall  all  be  dead!  It  has  also  been  rightly  pointed  out  that  what  is  essen- 
tial - what  is  really  essential  - is  deep-seated  and  invisible  to  the  eye. 
Again,  both  statements  are  true  and  they  should  guide  us  in  our  work. 

Faith  and  Order  has  approached  this  difficult  task  in  recent  years. 
Some  innovative,  productive  steps  have  been  taken  and  are  described  in 
two  documents,  the  Strasbourg  report  of  June  20023  and  the  Vienna 
report  of  April  2004.4  I shall  introduce  them  briefly  and  then  draw  some 
conclusions  from  them  for  the  life  and  witness  of  the  churches. 

Interpreting  the  scriptures 

The  Strasbourg  consultation  of  2002  brought  together  thirty  partici- 
pants, and  some  twelve  presentations  were  made  examining  the  same 
biblical  text  from  the  presenters’  respective  ecclesial  traditions  and  social 
contexts.  From  the  very  beginning  it  was  clear  that  the  distinction 
between  ecclesial  tradition  and  social  context  was  not  as  sharp  as  might 
have  been  supposed  from  a purely  academic  standpoint.  It  was  clear  that 
doctrine  and  context  were  intertwined,  enriching  each  other  in  some 
cases  and,  in  others,  being  in  conflict  with  each  other.  This  combination 
gave  rise  to  ways  of  interpreting  that  did  justice  to  particular  faith  com- 
munities, with  some  reflecting  doctrinal  emphases,  and  yet  others  reveal- 
ing missionary  outreach. 

I shall  highlight  four  points  from  this  report  of  the  first  consultation. 
The  locus  of  interpretation 

Very  different  contexts  in  which  the  scriptures  are  read  were 
described,  which  in  combination  enabled  us  (to  some  extent)  to  arrive  at 
an  interpretation  of  scripture  which  was  considered  “correct”: 

- the  liturgy  as  a locus  for  interpretation; 

- the  general  framework  of  the  wider  life  of  the  church; 

- the  canon  of  scripture; 

- taking  into  account  the  particular  doctrines  of  each  tradition; 

- maintaining  the  teachings  of  the  ecumenical  councils; 

- responding  to  the  social  context  and  its  challenges. 

This  incomplete  list  can  be  confusing.  However  strange  it  may  seem  - 
since  our  almost  natural  fear  of  what  is  different  could  lead  us  to  see  it 
as  a threat  - the  consultation  came  to  the  conclusion  that  “there  is  an 
increasing  sense  that  the  heritage  of  scriptural  interpretation  across  our 
church  traditions  and  across  the  centuries  is  now  a shared  heritage  and 
provides  a further  common  framework  in  which  the  scriptures  are  read”.5 
In  other  words,  diversity  is  not  the  enemy  of  unity,  but  provides  us  with 
a starting  point  from  which  we  can  begin  to  seek  common  perspectives. 
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After  all,  if  diversity  is  a hallmark  of  the  created  world,  why  should  we 
not  be  glad  to  find  that  we  are  reproducing  that  gracious  gift  in  our  inter- 
pretations? 

Criteria  for  interpretation 

The  consultation  examined  the  criteria  used  to  establish  whether  an 
interpretation  is  correct.  A criterion  was  taken  to  mean  a standard  by 
which  to  judge  whether  an  interpretation  is  fruitful  or  not.  A list  was 
drawn  up  of  positive  indicators,  and  it  was  found  that  the  following  cri- 
teria lead  to  the  recognition  of  a particular  interpretation  as  valid: 

• The  interpretation  should  be  judged  in  relation  to  the  gospel  (to 
Christ). 

• The  interpretation  should  be  consistent  with  the  rest  of  scripture. 

• The  interpretation  should  meet  the  needs  of  believers  and  take  into 
account  the  context  of  those  to  whom  it  is  addressed. 

• An  interpretation  should  bear  in  mind  the  rest  of  the  Christian  com- 
munity, both  past  and  present. 

In  interpreting  scripture  an  eschatological  dimension  is  to  be 
acknowledged,  demonstrating  that  it  is  the  Holy  Spirit  who  renews  our 
past  interpretations  and  teaches  us  new  ways  of  understanding  their  mes- 
sage. 

There  was  adequate  time  for  us  to  check  that,  in  all  the  presentations, 
modem  methods  of  exegesis  had  been  used.  Attempts  were  made  to 
locate  the  text  in  its  original  context  and  build  up  a picture  of  the 
author(s)  of  the  passage.  There  was  agreement  that  an  attempt  at  literary 
analysis  of  scripture  should  be  made.  There  was  also  a reverent,  but 
probing,  “suspicious”  reading  of  the  text  (as  in  a “hermeneutics  of  sus- 
picion”), examining  the  text  from  the  “reverse”  standpoint,  showing  up 
what  is  left  unsaid  and  recalling  the  voices  of  those  suppressed  by  the 
redactors  of  scripture.  This  includes  questioning  the  narrator’s  points  of 
view. 

Faithful  to  such  a “suspicious”  approach,  the  consultation  arrived  at 
an  understanding  that  in  the  course  of  the  centuries  the  scriptures  have 
often  been  interpreted  by  Christians  in  such  a way  that  they  served  to 
support  violence  and  the  oppression  of  peoples  and  cultures.  We  thus 
managed  to  establish  a negative  criterion: 

• An  interpretation  of  scripture  can  never  be  authentic  if  it  results  in 
degrading  the  life  of  human  beings,  in  damaging  their  culture  or  in 
infringing  their  rights. 

Finally,  the  consultation  participants  were  guided  by  an  inner  con- 
viction that  the  Spirit  is  at  work  opening  up  the  scriptures  to  us  when  we 
approach  them  humbly  and  prayerfully. 
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The  diversity  of  contexts 

The  consultation  established  that  at  least  two  coordinates  intersected, 
almost  constantly  and  in  varying  ways.  On  the  one  hand,  there  were  the 
different  confessional  identities  embracing  doctrines,  theological 
emphases,  liturgies,  ways  of  approaching  the  world  and  its  problems, 
and  historical  affinities.  On  the  other  hand,  there  was  the  powerful  influ- 
ence of  the  social  context  in  which  a particular  church  proclaims  the 
gospel.  That  context  is  a constituent  element  in  hermeneutics,  and  comes 
to  play  an  important  role  in  identifying  a particular  interpretation.  Thus 
a church  that  originally  developed  in  the  culture  of  the  continent  of 
Europe  ends  up,  after  some  decades  of  settlement  in  another  continent, 
with  personal  practices,  worship  styles  and  even  interpretations  of  scrip- 
ture that  are  different  and  (even  surprising!)  to  the  church  of  its  origin. 
Although  that  does  not  seem  to  affect  doctrines  in  the  strict  sense,  it  does 
raise  questions  concerning  the  degree  to  which  our  present  hermeneutics 
- in  some  cases  taken  to  be  unalterable  - contains,  in  fact,  a high  level 
of  unacknowledged  cultural  influence. 

Ecumenical  hermeneutics 

The  document  took  some  cautious  steps  along  the  way  towards  an 
interpretation  of  scripture  which  takes  into  account  the  spirit  of  ecu- 
menism. Those  steps  however  are  highly  significant  and  indicative  of  con- 
siderable progress.  The  importance  of  producing  ecumenical  translations 
of  the  Bible  was  highlighted,  translations  that  would  serve  the  different 
ecclesial  communities  so  that  the  vernacular  text  would  unite  instead  of 
divide  us.  It  was  also  important  to  recognize  that  there  is  still  much  light 
and  truth  in  God’s  word  that  none  of  us  can  discover  in  isolation.  It  was 
pointed  out  that  the  different  emphases  evident  in  our  different  traditions 
serve  to  open  up  paths  and  not  to  close  them.  Thus  the  combination  of  crit- 
ical-historical, contextual,  patristic,  post-colonial  and  other  methods 
enables  each  tradition  to  verify  its  interpretation,  receive  healthy  criticism 
from  brothers  and  sisters  and,  at  the  same  time,  contribute  its  own  partic- 
ular understanding  to  the  universal  Christian  community. 

From  the  analysis  of  the  texts  there  arose  doctrinal,  liturgical  and 
devotional  questions  which  needed  to  be  investigated  so  that  we  could 
make  progress  in  agreements,  and  examine  in  greater  depth  what  is  of 
greatest  interest  to  us.  We  had  begun  with  the  scriptures,  and  we  were 
now  dealing  with  the  whole  edifice  of  the  church!  The  ground  had  been 
prepared  for  the  second  consultation. 

Interpreting  symbols,  rites  and  practices 

The  Vienna  consultation  of  2004  brought  together  thirty  participants 
from  various  traditions.  While  some  had  been  present  at  the  previous 
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consultation,  others  were  involved  for  the  first  time.  The  key  element  of 
this  consultation  was  presentations  in  pairs,  each  one  of  the  pair  coming 
from  the  same  ecclesial  tradition  but  from  a different  context,  and  they 
were  to  expound  their  way  of  interpreting  symbols,  rites  and  practices 
out  of  their  local  ecclesial  experience.  Examination  of  these  presenta- 
tions produced  valuable  insights,  helping  us  further  to  clarify  agreements 
and  outstanding  differences  between  different  approaches  to  hermeneu- 
tics. 

What  is  a symbol,  rite  or  practice? 

It  was  obvious  from  the  beginning  that  different  traditions  give  dif- 
ferent meanings  to  these  words.  It  was  thus  necessary  to  produce  some 
agreed  definitions  enabling  us  to  work  and  make  progress  towards  agree- 
ments. As  a starting  point  we  stated  that  a “symbol”  is  a sign  pointing 
beyond  itself  to  God’s  saving  presence.  The  bread  and  wine  of  commu- 
nion, the  scriptures,  the  water  of  baptism,  the  cross  and  other  Christian 
symbols  are  all  symbols  in  that  sense.  Also  certain  devotional  practices, 
liturgical  rituals  and  some  texts  have  acquired  symbolic  value:  the 
creeds,  prayers  and  the  liturgical  year  are  some  examples.  We  noted  that 
some  symbols  are  rooted  in  the  deepest  human  experiences  and  require 
no  further  explanation.  Others,  by  contrast,  initially  require  some  intro- 
duction in  order  to  be  understood,  although  in  the  course  of  time  they 
become  accepted  and  require  no  explanation  within  the  community 
using  them. 

A “rite”  was  understood  to  be  an  institutional  liturgical  action  which 
a particular  church  sees  as  having  a special  character  and  importance. 
Such  rites  are  baptism,  communion  and  prayer.  The  third  element  is 
“practices”  and  they  were  defined  as  highly  valued  corporate  or  personal 
acts  expressing  the  same  Christian  faith  in  different  forms.  They  can  be 
described  as  a continuation  of  the  liturgy  outside  the  church,  in  mission 
or  in  witnessing  beyond  the  ecclesial  community. 

Such  definitions  are  certainly  inadequate.  At  least  four  nuances  were 
identified  in  the  consultation  as  we  progressed  in  our  understanding  of 
these  words: 

• In  some  cases,  symbols,  rites  and  practices  were  understood  as  signs 
which,  by  alluding  to  a reality  distinct  from  them,  evoked  what  was 
signified.  In  such  cases,  what  is  evoked  is  not  present  except  in  the 
form  of  the  symbol  alluding  to  them. 

• Another  way  of  understanding  symbols  is  that  they  embody  two  dif- 
ferent realities  and  that  both  are  really  present  in  the  symbol.  Thus 
the  symbol  comes  to  possess  characteristics  of  what  is  evoked,  and  is 
worthy  of  being  treated  as  such. 
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• A third  approach  is  one  that  confers  symbolic  value,  from  the  per- 
spective of  faith,  on  particular  communal  or  social  actions.  This  has 
prominence  in  churches  not  greatly  given  to  the  traditional  symbols 
of  Christianity,  but  which  regard  public  witness  for  justice  and  for 
worthy  causes  as  a symbolic  act. 

• A fourth  approach  comes  from  churches  whose  theological  structure 
favours  the  so-called  “base  communities”.  Here  valuable  symbols 
emerge  in  day-to-day  practice  and  are  highly  variable.  Poetic  lan- 
guage and  music  here  usually  occupy  the  place  taken  by  ecclesial 
symbols  in  other  traditions. 

Symbols  as  building  blocks  of  identity 

Just  as  certain  childhood  memories  mark  the  life  of  all  adults,  so  do 
symbols,  rites  and  practices.  Members  of  a church  experience  symbols 
as  part  of  their  ecclesial  identity,  but  also  as  part  of  their  personal  iden- 
tity. That  is  why  we  find  it  so  difficult  ourselves  to  criticize  symbols, 
rites  and  practices,  and  also  to  explain  them  to  those  who  do  not  share 
the  same  concepts.  It  was  interesting  to  note  that  there  was  agreement 
that  baptism  and  communion  are  rites  that  confer  on  churches  a very 
strong  identity.  They  can  be  considered  as  almost  universal  signs  of  the 
Christian  faith.  However,  different  understandings  of  their  meaning  and 
nature  persist,  as  also  of  the  meaning  of  the  actual  words  used  in  their 
administration. 

The  document  likens  the  development  of  symbols,  rites  and  prac- 
tices to  the  structure  of  grammar.  The  understanding  is  that  there  are 
certain  rules  to  be  applied,  which  must  be  observed,  and  which  con- 
tribute to  the  structure  of  the  symbol.  This  grammar  validates  and  gives 
identity  to  the  symbol  or  practice  in  question.  Not  all  bread  is  the  bread 
of  communion,  not  all  water  is  the  water  of  baptism,  and  not  all  images 
are  icons.  These  become  ritual  symbols  by  the  performance  of  particu- 
lar procedures.  Up  to  that  point  in  the  consultation,  we  were  able  to  say 
that  there  was  general  consensus.  But  those  considerations  raised  ques- 
tions of  authority: 

• Who  has  the  authority  to  decide  what  should  be  regarded  as  sacred? 

• Who  decides  who  may  - and  who  may  not  - administer  these  sacred 
rites? 

• Who  has  the  authority  to  permit  a particular  person  to  participate  in 
or  conduct  a rite,  or  to  exclude  them  from  it? 

While  it  was  clear  that  each  individual  church  has  internal  mech- 
anisms to  deal  with  these  questions,  we  must  recognize  that  these  are 
very  varied  and  sometimes  contradictory.  The  very  rites  that  we 
acknowledge  as  uniting  us  across  culture,  language  and  traditions  divide 
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us  when  we  interpret  them,  or  determine  the  authority  to  administer 
them.  This  will  certainly  require  more  discussion  and  prayer  on  all 
sides. 

Almost  repeating  the  experience  of  the  Strasbourg  consultation,  we 
also  discovered  here  that  the  cultural  and  social  context  in  which  a 
church  is  called  to  witness  affects,  to  a large  degree,  its  understanding, 
creation  and  practice  of  the  symbols,  rites  and  practices  that  confer 
identity.  There  are  many  intersecting  currents  producing  a rich  range  of 
possibilities  but  at  the  same  time  raising  the  question  of  “how  far  we  can 
go”.  On  the  one  hand,  we  have  currents  that  have  to  do  with  politics, 
ethnicity,  race,  gender,  culture  and  so  on.  On  the  other  hand,  these  cur- 
rents intersect  with  ecclesial  and  doctrinal  emphases  that  differ  from 
church  to  church,  and  indeed  within  each  church.  We  are  consequently 
presented  with  an  immense  variety  of  forms  of  worship,  witness  and 
service.  The  creation  of  a church’s  ecclesial  identity  involves  all  those 
factors  and  we  discovered  that,  just  as  it  is  not  possible  to  isolate  eccle- 
sial practice  from  its  context,  it  also  does  not  seem  easy  to  prevent  this 
intersection  of  currents  from  exerting  considerable  influence  when  a 
particular  church  is  creating  its  identity.  The  tension  between  elements 
to  be  kept  and  those  that  should  be  adapted  to  the  culture  in  which  a 
church  is  set  is,  and  will  for  the  moment  remain,  an  open  question,  one 
difficult  to  resolve. 

Called  to  unity 

The  consultation  wondered  how  it  was  possible  to  recognize  the 
same  Christian  faith  when  it  is  expressed  in  different  symbols,  rites  and 
practices,  or  in  the  same  ones  but  with  different  interpretations  of  their 
nature  and  meaning.  How  can  this  be  done  when  there  are  even  churches 
that  are  almost  lacking  in  symbols,  rites  and  practices,  and  which  regard 
their  participation  in  actions  for  justice  and  peace  as  a symbol  of  their 
faith? 

There  was  agreement  on  some  criteria  for  discerning  the  value  of  a 
symbol,  rite  or  practice: 

- it  should  be  based  on  the  divine  initiative  made  actual  in  Christ; 

- it  should  be  witnessed  to  in  scripture; 

- it  should  stand  in  the  apostolic  Tradition. 

It  was  evident  to  the  consultation  that,  while  we  have  and  observe 
different  symbols  and  rites,  the  aim  of  every  Christian  church  is  the 
same:  salvation  and  showing  forth  the  kingdom  of  God.  Yet  the  inherent 
power  in  acts  such  as  baptism,  the  Lord’s  supper  and  foot-washing, 
which  express  the  strong  unity  of  the  people  of  God  and  which  out- 
wardly identify  us  as  part  of  the  one  and  same  faith  community,  does  not 
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prevent  them  from  dividing  and  separating  us  by  reason  of  their  inter- 
pretation. 

Is  it  possible  for  us  to  develop  new  symbolic  forms  capable  of 
expressing  the  desire  for  unity  in  the  various  Christian  churches?  How- 
ever legitimate  that  question  may  be,  it  must  not  be  seen  as  abandoning 
the  attempt  to  find  common  ground  that  would  enable  us  to  unite  through 
those  present  symbols,  rites  and  practices  that  are  so  much  loved  in 
Christian  tradition,  and  by  means  of  which  we  are  identified  by  the  soci- 
ety in  which  we  are  set. 

In  conclusion 

Having  examined  and  commented  on  these  excellent  documents,  let 
me  make  some  closing  remarks.  It  would  be  a valuable  exercise  to 
reflect  on  what  we  are  seeking  when  we  speak  of  an  “ecumenical 
hermeneutics”.  I have  sensed  that  at  times  the  thought  is  to  find  a 
method,  or  to  agree  on  an  authority,  that  could  legitimize  an  interpre- 
tation or  authorize  a rite  or  symbol;  and  that  that  authority,  recognized 
by  all  present,  would  be  acknowledged  throughout  Christendom  - and 
that  consequently  there  would  be  no  more  splits  or  divisions.  I do  not 
believe,  nor  do  I consider  it  useful,  that  we  should  seek  such  a model 
of  interpretation  or  authority.  That  would  be  not  an  ecumenical 
hermeneutics  but  a uniform,  unitary  interpretation,  precluding  all 
future  discussion  and  impoverishing  our  message.  That  would  be  a 
very  shaky  contribution  to  the  ecumenical  movement  - and  an  offence 
to  the  workings  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  which  blows  where  it  wills  to  sur- 
prise and  renew  us. 

An  ecumenical  hermeneutics  should  lead  us  to  appreciate  the  experi- 
ence and  practice  of  others.  It  is  a fallacy  to  think  that  anyone,  when 
defining  their  faith  and  its  interpretation,  can  be  self-sufficient  and  dis- 
pense with  contributions  from  others.  Every  step  towards  a hermeneutics 
which  is  inclusive  with  regard  to  other  traditions  and  methods  will  place 
us  in  a better  position  than  the  one  from  which  we  set  out. 

I believe  that  in  the  ecumenical  journey  towards  a shared  hermeneu- 
tics we  should  aspire  first  to  understand,  then  to  respect,  then  to  appre- 
ciate and  finally  to  love  the  interpretations,  rites,  symbols  and  practices 
that  are  dear  to  the  hearts  of  our  Christian  brothers  and  sisters.  We  should 
aspire  to  be  open-minded  to  what  is  different  for  us,  but  to  which  the 
Spirit  has  given  prominence  through  another  part  of  God’s  people  - even 
though  it  seems  at  some  times  strange  to  us,  and  at  others  incomprehen- 
sible. We  should  also  hope  that  our  own  interpretation  will  be  appreci- 
ated and  listened  to  by  others. 

These  thoughts  are  offered  as  a further  contribution  on  the  way. 
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1 A Treasure  in  Earthen  Vessels:  An  Instrument  for  an  Ecumenical  Reflection  on  Hermeneu- 
tics, Faith  and  Order  Paper  no.  182,  WCC,  Nov.  1998. 

2 Ibid.,  see  esp.  §§32-37. 

3 “Report  from  the  Strasbourg  Consultation  on  Ecumenical  Hermeneutics,  3-10  June  2002” 
(F0/2003:12). 

4 “How  the  Divine  Presence  is  Reflected  in  Symbols,  Rites  and  Practices.  Vienna  Consulta- 
tion on  Hermeneutics”,  20-26  April  2004. 

5 “Report  from  the  Strasbourg  Consultation  on  Ecumenical  Hermeneutics”,  p.3. 


V.  FAITH  AND  ORDER  STUDY  PROGRAMMES-HERMENEUTICS 


On  Ecumenical  Hermeneutics 

REV.  DR  SUSAN  DURBER 


The  search  for  authoritative  interpretations  of  scripture  has  always 
been  both  a preoccupation  and  a temptation  for  the  church.  Since  the 
scriptures  are  God’s  gift  to  us,  all  Christians  have  a calling  to  become 
good  readers  of  the  Bible  and  we  need  those  who  will  teach  us  all  how 
to  read  it  well.  But  that  is  different  from  wanting  those  who  will  tell  us 
exactly  what  it  means.  The  church  ought,  by  now,  to  be  suspicious  of 
those  who  claim  authority  to  “discern  and  impose  a particular  interpre- 
tation”. There  have  been  enough  wrong  turns  along  the  road  to  good 
reading  to  persuade  us  that  reading  is  just  not  like  that.  This  is  not  to  say 
at  all  that  each  can  read  as  they  like,  but  the  ecumenical  task  should  not 
become  yet  another  means  of  taking  away  the  power  of  these  texts  to 
speak  new  in  new  circumstances  and  for  new  times. 

Reading  the  Bible  is  not  like  doing  systematic  theology.  The  critic 
Harold  Bloom  has  said  that  the  texts  of  the  Bible  can  speak  in  a voice 
which  is  “worth  more  than  many  creeds,  many  churches,  many  scholarly 
certainties”.  His  comment  is  not  intended  as  an  insult  to  scholarship, 
churches  or  creeds,  but  as  an  insight  into  the  distinctiveness  of  the  scrip- 
tures. The  church  seems  often  to  find  the  distinctive  qualities  of  texts 
frustrating.  Narratives,  histories,  epistles,  poems,  proverbs  and  prophetic 
oracles  do  not  offer  up  so  readily  as  many  would  like  “authoritative  read- 
ings”, or  translate  readily  into  the  language  of  dogmatic  theology. 

Even  if  the  church  was  wholly  united,  the  scriptures  would  still  fail 
to  deliver  single,  straightforward  readings.  The  problem  is  not  simply 
that  the  church  cannot  agree  about  how  to  read  the  scriptures.  Further- 
more, I would  argue  that  what  we  are  wrestling  with  is  not  exactly  a 
“problem”.  It  is,  to  some  extent  at  least,  simply  the  nature  of  text  and  the 
nature  of  reading.  Texts,  particularly  texts  like  those  we  find  in  the  Bible, 
are  not  simple  to  read.  Sometimes  they  invite  a variety  of  readings, 
sometimes  the  texts  of  the  Bible  seem  to  keep  their  mysteries  hidden, 
and  sometimes  they  offer  us  something  different  from  the  encrypted 
“ideas”  which  the  church  has  often  seen  as  the  real  final  goal  of  theo- 
logical reading.  The  task  of  ecumenical  hermeneutics  cannot  then  be 
simply  a quest  to  “unite  us  and  smooth  out  our  differences”.  I would  pre- 
fer to  say  that  it  is  about  helping  one  another,  from  our  very  different 
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places,  to  become  good  readers  of  these  texts.  And  this,  I would  agree,  is 
indeed  a fascinating  enterprise. 

The  Strasbourg  consultation  found  that  ecclesial  tradition  and  social 
context  were  not  always  to  be  sharply  distinguished  in  the  process  of 
reading.  I hope  it  is  true  that  we  have  moved  on  from  a time  when  it 
seemed  that  some  in  the  church  were  engaged  in  “scholarly”  reading, 
while  others  were  engaged  in  “contextual  reading”.  It  seems  that  there 
has  begun  a healthy  process  of  learning  from  one  another  across  the 
world  - what  you  might  call  a truly  ecumenical  hermeneutic,  in  the  sense 
of  including  the  whole  world.  Those  who  have  claimed  a kind  of  acade- 
mic objectivity  for  their  reading,  particularly  in  the  post-Enlightenment 
schools  of  readings,  have  learned  again  a certain  humility.  They  have 
recognized  that  every  tradition  of  reading  represents  the  interests  of 
somebody,  and  that  no  reading  can  ever  be  truly  objective.  As  the  acad- 
emic practices  of  the  19th  and  20th  centuries  have  come  into  question, 
we  have  learned  that  every  reading  is  “contextual”  in  some  sense.  But  it 
is  also  true  that  the  so-called  “contextual”  readings  have  had  their  own 
impact  beyond  their  immediate  context  - and  so  have  become  more  than 
contextual,  gaining  a kind  of  universality.  So,  for  example,  those  in  the 
richer  parts  of  the  world  and  church  have  now  heeded  the  readings  which 
have  come  from  poorer  Christians  in  other  parts  of  the  world.  The  eyes 
of  the  rich  have  been  opened  by  these  readings  and  we  have  been  helped 
to  become  better  readers  by  taking  account  of  the  readings  of  others. 
Their  readings  have  also  helped  us  to  see  the  flaws  in  the  approaches  we 
have  learned  and  taught  ourselves.  I hope  it  is  also  true  that  our  church 
traditions  of  interpretation  and  our  academic  conventions  can  also  bring 
something  important  to  us  as  we  read  the  Bible  in  our  social  contexts. 

In  his  book  A Rabbi's  Bible  Jonathan  Magonet  makes  a telling  point 
by  asking  the  question,  “If  donkeys  could  read,  what  would  they  look  for 
when  they  read  the  Bible?”  The  answer  is,  of  course,  “stories  about  don- 
keys”. And  the  Bible  offers  quite  a few.  While  you  might  think  that  don- 
keys have  a right  to  read  as  they  like,  it  is  obvious  that  a donkey’s  read- 
ing of  the  Bible  would  be  partial  and  particular.  Similarly,  I might  be 
tempted  to  read  the  parts  about  women  more  readily  than  the  rest  and  to 
dismiss  the  parts  which  leave  women  out  as  of  no  account.  We  all  read 
from  where  we  are  and  with  the  life’s  experience  we  have  had.  But  good 
readers  need  to  be  led  to  parts  of  the  story  that  are  not  their  own,  and 
which  may  even  contradict  or  challenge  their  own  experience.  Here  both 
church  tradition  and  academic  insight  may  help  all  of  us  to  be  better 
readers  than  we  would  be  on  our  own.  I hope  we  can  rejoice  that  the  dis- 
tinctions between  ecclesial,  academic  and  contextual  readings  are  being 
broken  down  - and  that  we  are  learning  from  each  other.  There  are  cor- 
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recti ves  to  be  provided  to  all  our  approaches,  and  new  insights  to  be 
offered. 

It  must  be  a very  positive  advance  if  the  history  of  scriptural  inter- 
pretation can  be  seen  in  a new  light:  no  longer  as  a history  of  our  divi- 
sions, but  as  a shared  heritage  and  a common  framework.  This  will  not, 
of  course,  be  positive  if  this  is  simply  a covering  over  of  the  significance 
of  past  disputes  and  a wilful  ignorance  of  significant  differences.  How- 
ever, several  things  about  the  current  scene  are  striking.  It  is  evident  that 
the  best  insights  of  historical  criticism  are  now  part  of  good  reading  of 
the  scriptures  across  the  world  and  across  the  traditions.  Even  those  who 
have  critiques  of  this  approach  to  bring  or  who  have  been  traditionally 
wary  of  it  will  almost  always  at  least  take  it  into  account. 

It  is  also  evident  that  many  of  the  traditional  ways  of  reading,  cher- 
ished by  some  of  our  traditions  but  scorned  by  some  at  the  Reformation, 
have  begun  to  be  appreciated  once  more  - not  uncritically,  but  listened 
to  nonetheless.  There  has  also  been  a fascinating  alliance  between  some 
of  the  recent  “post-historical”  readings  and  some  of  the  older  ways  of 
reading.  It  may  be  that,  as  modernity  has  come  under  question,  so  more 
traditional  wisdom  has  found  a new  voice.  There  is  a growing  sense  in 
which  readers  of  the  Bible  will  want  to  search  across  the  centuries  and 
across  the  ecclesial  traditions,  as  well  as  in  the  most  recent  “scholarly” 
commentaries.  Nowadays,  an  Orthodox  might  turn  to  a brand  new  his- 
torical commentary,  at  the  same  moment  as  a Protestant  looks  to  a patris- 
tic reading  or  style.  We  have  a shared  heritage,  and  we  are  learning  to 
read  this  in  new  ways  and  to  let  it  help  us  to  read  the  Bible. 

The  Strasbourg  consultation  did  some  work  on  establishing  criteria 
for  interpretation.  The  list  established  was  fairly  long,  but  it  was 
nonetheless  incomplete.  Indeed,  it  may  have  been  misleading  to  call 
them  “criteria”,  for  in  the  nature  of  things  they  may  not  be  able  to  offer 
as  much  as  that  description  suggests.  Interpretation  is  always  going  to  be 
more  an  art  than  a science  and  good  readings  cannot  be  guaranteed.  We 
also  always  have  to  leave  room  for  readings  which  may  defy  our  best- 
honed  criteria.  If  scripture  is  prior  to  doctrine,  then  it  cannot  be  bound  by 
it.  If  scripture  speaks  to  our  context,  then  its  interpretation  cannot  be 
determined  by  it.  The  Bible  will  always  speak  in  a voice  which  is  “worth 
more  than  many  creeds,  many  churches,  many  scholarly  certainties”. 
However,  if  our  reading  of  scripture  is  to  be  truly  ecumenical,  then  it  will 
take  account  of  the  ways  in  which  all  of  us  have  learned,  and  are  learn- 
ing, to  read.  As  Pablo  Andinach  has  written,  an  ecumenical  approach 
“enables  each  tradition  to  verify  its  interpretation,  receive  healthy  criti- 
cism from  brothers  and  sisters  and,  at  the  same  time,  contribute  its  own 
particular  understanding  to  the  universal  human  community”.1 
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The  quest  for  an  ecumenical  hermeneutics  need  not  be  about  decid- 
ing which  of  us  is  right,  or  has  been  right  all  along,  or  even  melting  down 
the  best  insights  from  each  tradition  in  order  to  develop  a new  ecumeni- 
cal one.  It  is  more  like  gathering  us  all  around  the  table  with  the  Bible 
open  before  us  so  that  we  can  talk  and  listen,  and  teach  one  another  to  be 
better  readers  than  we  are  alone.  Pablo  has  identified  a path  of  “under- 
standing”, “respect”,  “appreciation”  and  “love”.  I can  commend  nothing 
better. 


NOTE 

1 See  page  273,  above. 
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Proposals  for  the  Future  Direction  of  the 
Hermeneutics  Study 

RT  REV.  DR  HILARION  ALFAYEV 


In  its  present  form  the  ecumenical  hermeneutics  study  seems  to  me 
to  be  too  theoretical  and  disconnected  from  the  real  life  and  concerns  of 
many  churches.  Hermeneutics  is  supposed  to  be  the  study  of  interpreta- 
tion of  sacred  texts,  rites  and  symbols.  It  could  help  Christians  from  one 
church  to  be  exposed  to  the  spirituality  and  theology  of  other  churches. 
At  present,  however,  there  is  not  sufficient  “space”  for  such  an  exposure 
within  the  framework  of  the  study. 

I propose  a new  direction  for  the  hermeneutics  study  after  the  WCC’s 
ninth  assembly  in  February  2006.  I believe  it  is  appropriate  that  Faith 
and  Order  considers  seriously  the  idea  of  undertaking  a special  study  of 
patristics  within  the  framework  of  hermeneutics.  Why  is  this  necessary 
and  timely? 

First,  studying  the  fathers  provides  an  opportunity  to  understand  bet- 
ter the  tradition  of  the  ancient  undivided  church,  whose  legacy,  I humbly 
believe,  is  preserved  by  the  Orthodox  churches.  It  is  important  for  all 
Christians  to  restore  the  living  connection  between  patristic  teaching  and 
church  practice.  The  fact  that  our  church  practice  is  very  often  not 
founded  upon  the  teaching  of  the  fathers  is  at  the  root  of  many  of  our 
problems  today. 

Second,  knowledge  of  the  fathers  helps  Christians  to  understand 
themselves,  to  establish  their  relationship  with  God,  to  build  their  spiri- 
tual life.  Contrary  to  the  prescriptions  of  such  modem  teachings  as  psy- 
choanalysis, the  counsels  of  the  fathers  radiate  a healthy  spirit,  based  as 
they  are  on  a sound  understanding  of  the  human  mind,  the  need  to  com- 
bat one’s  sinful  tendencies  and  to  exercise  good  deeds.  The  counsels  of 
the  fathers,  I believe,  are  far  more  universal  than  the  fundamental  postu- 
lates of  Freudianism  and  apply  to  people  living  in  the  most  diverse  cul- 
tural and  temporal  contexts. 

Third,  the  works  of  the  fathers  never  lose  their  relevance,  because 
they  deal  with  questions  to  which  the  answers  are  decisive  for  the  pre- 
sent and  future  of  humanity.  It  has  become  fashionable  to  speak  of  a 
“post-Christian”  era,  of  a decline  of  interest  in  traditional  Christianity 
among  young  people,  of  “Christianity  without  a future”.  Most  radical 
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forecasts  predict  the  disappearance  of  Christianity  from  the  religious 
world  map  in  the  third  millennium,  its  absorption  by  Islam.  May  I 
express  my  hope  that  these  forecasts  will  be  found  wrong,  that  Christians 
will  stand  firm  together  for  the  preservation  of  their  doctrine,  their 
church  and  their  Tradition.  From  the  example  of  Russia  we  see  that  the 
Christian  faith  is  by  no  means  a “relic  of  the  past”,  that  millions  of  peo- 
ple, including  youth,  are  returning  to  the  “patristic  faith”.  It  is  my  hope 
that  a Christian  spring  is  yet  to  come.  I want  to  believe  that  the  21st  cen- 
tury will  witness  the  healing  of  divisions  among  Christians  and  the 
revival  of  the  “faith  of  the  universal  church,  which  the  Lord  gave,  the 
apostles  preached  and  the  fathers  preserved”. 

Fourth,  studying  the  fathers  may  help  to  understand  the  cause  of 
church  divisions  in  the  past  and  how  these  divisions  could  be  overcome 
in  the  future.  In  this  respect  the  study  of  the  fathers  can  become  truly 
ecumenical  and  may  provide  a good  and  solid  patristic  basis  for  our 
common  ecumenical  endeavour.  It  will  also  help  the  Orthodox  better  to 
appreciate  their  own  involvement  in  ecumenism. 

The  study  of  patristic  heritage  within  the  framework  of  ecumenical 
hermeneutics  will  correspond  very  well  with  the  issue  of  spirituality 
brought  into  the  ecumenical  field  by  the  new  WCC  general  secretary, 
Rev.  Dr  Samuel  Kobia:  we  must  find  ways  to  make  our  practical  life  a 
fair  reflection  of  our  prayer.  In  this  regard  patristic  writings  are  a good 
resource  material;  the  church  fathers  constantly  reflect  on  spiritual 
issues,  and  teach  how  to  convert  one’s  prayer  into  one’s  life. 

The  lack  of  patristic  writings  in  Faith  and  Order  studies  has  been  noted 
by  the  previous  general  secretary  Rev.  Dr  Konrad  Raiser.  In  his  public  lec- 
ture in  Thessaloniki  on  3 June  2003  on  “The  Importance  of  the  Orthodox 
Contribution  to  the  WCC”,  Raiser  pointed  out  that  ecumenical  discussion 
and  reflection  on  the  significance  of  patristic  texts  for  today  has,  unfortu- 
nately, not  been  taken  further  by  the  Faith  and  Order  commission  after  the 
Bristol  meeting  in  1967.1  The  patristic  study  chosen  by  Faith  and  Order  in 
the  1960s  meant  to  underline  the  specific  significance  of  the  patristic 
period  for  the  path  of  historical  mediation.  A fundamental  task  of  theology 
today  is  “to  penetrate  with  understanding  the  historical  continuity”,  says 
the  Bristol  report  from  1967, 2 pointing  out  both  the  constitutive  and  para- 
digmatic significance  of  patristic  writings  for  the  church.  One  of  the  rec- 
ommendations given  by  the  report  for  the  future  work  of  Faith  and  Order 
is  the  following:  “To  see  co-existence  of  various  traditions  in  the  patristic 
period,  to  what  extent  they  are  differentiated  by  factors  of  dogmatic  prin- 
ciple, church  politics,  or  by  non-theological  considerations.”3 

During  the  last  year  the  Faith  and  Order  secretariat  has  made  a pre- 
liminary study  of  the  issue.  A number  of  patristic  scholars  supported  the 
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Faith  and  Order  intention  to  do  some  work  in  this  field  (about  ten  sub- 
stantial reactions  were  received).  In  my  understanding,  there  are  some 
strong  points  in  promoting  this  direction  in  Faith  and  Order.  One  of  the 
advantages  will  be  to  understand  the  fundamental  principle  of  the  Ortho- 
dox hermeneutics,  according  to  which  scripture  is  not  differentiated 
from  Tradition.  In  other  words,  Orthodox  hermeneutics  implements  the 
holistic  approach  and  does  not  support  such  divisions  as  Tradition  and 
sacramental  life;  Tradition  and  spirituality;  Tradition  and  canons  of  the 
ecumenical  councils;  Tradition  and  patristic  teaching.  Rather,  spiritual- 
ity, sacramental  life,  canons  of  the  ecumenical  councils  and  patristic 
teaching  indivisibly  represent  The  Tradition.  This  is  a way  also  to  answer 
the  question:  What  is  the  impact  of  patristic  issues  for  ecumenical  life? 

The  new  direction  in  the  Faith  and  Order  study  on  hermeneutics  will 
be  helpful  to  the  work  of  the  Special  Commission  on  Orthodox  Partici- 
pation in  the  WCC,  which  attempts  to  bring  the  understandings  of  the 
Orthodox  and  the  non-Orthodox  closer  to  one  another. 

Critical  appreciation  of  patristic  theology,  which  is  an  indivisible  part 
of  Christian  theology  and  culture  in  general,  is  relevant  to  all. 

I understand  that  Faith  and  Order  may  take  up  this  proposal  after  the 
WCC  assembly  (since  the  staff  is  overloaded  with  the  preparation  for 
Porto  Alegre).  But  I hope  that  the  plenary  commission  in  Kuala  Lumpur 
will  discuss  this  issue  and  pass  it  on  for  a decision  to  the  standing  com- 
mission which  meets  in  June  2005.  The  standing  commission  would 
decide  on  the  matter  and,  if  it  finds  the  proposal  interesting,  initiate  pre- 
liminary planning  for  late  2006.  Thus  the  new  (post-assembly)  standing 
commission  would  receive  the  mandate  to  take  up  the  above-mentioned 
direction  for  the  hermeneutics  study  for  the  next  few  years. 


NOTES 


1 Typescript,  point  4,  p.5. 

2 New  Directions  in  Faith  and  Order:  Bristol  1967,  Reports  - Minutes  - Documents,  Faith 
and  Order  Paper  no.  50,  WCC,  1968,  p.43. 

3 Ibid.,  p .48. 
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A Reflection  on  Faith  and  Order’s  Study  on 
Hermeneutics  from  My  Own  Context  and  Tradition 

REV.  DR  RICHARD  TRELOAR 


I offer  this  reflection  as  a relative  newcomer  both  to  the  work  of  Faith 
and  Order  and  to  the  membership  of  the  working  group  on  hermeneutics. 
A Christian  bom  and  bred  in  the  Anglican  tradition,  I have  lived  in  Aus- 
tralia for  all  of  my  38  years.  Having  been  nurtured  in  the  faith  within  an 
evangelical  expression  of  Anglicanism  in  Sydney,  from  the  age  of  22  I 
trained  for  and  have  exercised  the  ministry  of  a deacon  and  priest  in  a 
more  catholic  Anglican  environment,  in  both  rural  and  urban  settings.  I 
currently  live  and  work  in  one  of  Melbourne  university’s  residential  col- 
leges, teaching  theology  and  serving  as  chaplain  of  the  college.  I have 
been  fortunate  to  travel  a little  in  the  UK,  Europe,  North  and  Central 
America,  the  Middle  East  and  Asia,  and  to  have  studied  for  brief  periods 
in  the  UK  and  Israel/Palestine  - experiences  which  have  made  me 
acutely  conscious  of  being  white,  male,  first-world,  middle-class  and 
Anglo-Saxon. 

Relevant  features  of  an  Australian  context 

The  rituals  and  spiritual  traditions  of  Aboriginal  and  Torres  Strait 
Islander  people  - the  first  inhabitants  of  Australia  - are  among  the  old- 
est in  the  world,  stretching  back  tens  of  thousands  of  years.  Although 
Christianity  has  been  the  dominant  religion  since  European  settlement  in 
the  late  1 8th  century,  Australia  is  a “secular”  state  in  the  technical  sense 
that  none  of  its  public  institutions  is  ecclesiastically  controlled,  nor  are 
any  of  its  churches  established  by  law,  such  as  its  first  white  occupants 
would  have  known  the  Church  of  England  to  be.  That  is  not  to  say  that 
Australians  are  irreligious,  but  that  religious  activity  in  Australia  is 
regarded  as  belonging  to  the  “private”  sphere.1  In  the  1996  census,  only 
16.5  percent  of  people  identified  themselves  as  “non-religious”  or 
“agnostic”.  Whilst  70  percent  declared  themselves  Christian,  like  other 
developed,  Western  democracies,  Australia  has  experienced  something 
of  a marginalization  of  the  influence  of  the  churches  on  popular  culture 
in  the  second  half  of  the  20th  century.2  Alongside  this,  other  major  world 
religions,  particularly  Islam  and  Buddhism,  are  growing  and,  according 
to  one  commentator,  “spirituality  is  making  a comeback”.3  This  spiritual 
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renewal  is  taking  many  shapes  and  forms,  including  a return  to  “natural 
theology”,  environmentalism,  the  struggle  for  reconciliation  between 
Indigenous  and  non-Indigenous,  “New-Age”  practices,  homeopathy, 
yoga,  meditation,  and  an  interest  in  Eastern  religious  and  philosophical 
traditions.4 

Significant  levels  of  post-second  world  war  immigration  have  helped 
Australia  grow  from  its  Anglo-centric  colonial  origins  into  a pluralist 
and  multi-cultural  society.  In  Australia,  the  post-modern  instinct  to  cele- 
brate particularity  within  a thoroughly  relativistic  world-view  sits  along- 
side the  forces  and  impact  of  globalism  and  significant  elements  of 
social  and  political  conservatism,  which  would  deny  or  suppress  differ- 
ence in  the  service  of  a more  hierarchical  understanding  of  truths  or  val- 
ues. This  tension  has  been  evident  in  recent  debates  over  Australia’s 
involvement  in  the  “coalition  of  the  willing”,  and  its  treatment  of  asy- 
lum-seekers. 

Traditionally  described  as  “egalitarian”,  Australians  like  to  imagine 
themselves  as  belonging  to  a fairly  “flat”  social  structure,  where  every- 
one has  access  to  a “fair  go”,  and  in  which  authority  is  dispersed,  and  is 
accountable  to  the  electorate,  the  media  and  (most  importantly!)  the 
satirists.  This  is  partly  attributable  to  the  circumstances  of  colonization, 
including  Australia’s  convict  origins  and  federated  political  structure,  but 
is  also  a function  of  the  vast  but  lightly  populated  physical  landscape,5 
and  the  “tyranny  of  distance”  (both  internally  and  externally)  which  Aus- 
tralians experience.  In  reality,  a significant  degree  of  socio-economic 
stratification  has  always  existed,  and  has  - if  anything  - increased  in 
recent  years. 

Relevant  features  of  an  Anglican  tradition 

A number  of  aspects  of  an  Anglican  heritage  resonate  with  the  Aus- 
tralian context  so  briefly  outlined  above.  Charles  Gore,  a bishop  and  the- 
ologian who  was  influential  in  the  early  stages  of  the  Faith  and  Order 
movement,6  described  his  own  Church  of  England  as  having  an  under- 
standing of  authority  that  “leaves  much  for  the  individual  to  do”.7  An 
Australian  Anglican  is  likely  to  assume  certain  liberties  with  respect  to 
the  exercise  of  independent  thought,  while  feeling  comfortable  with  a 
consensus  model  of  decision-making  whereby  power  is  circumscribed 
through  local,  corporately  held  checks  and  balances.  Theologically  this 
can  be  seen  in  Richard  Hooker’s  classic  triangulation  of  scripture,8  rea- 
son and  Tradition  (in  the  capitalized  sense  as  understood  in  A Treasure 
in  Earthen  Vessels  §15,  following  Montreal  §11,  §399)  as  sources  to  be 
appealed  to  in  concert,10  or  by  the  Lambeth  Quadrilateral  of  1886,  which 
pegged  out  the  scriptures,  creeds,  sacraments  and  the  historic  episcopate 
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as  the  framework  over  which  the  “sacred  deposit”  of  Christian  faith  can 
be  stretched.11  In  both  of  these  foundational  Anglican  schema,  scrip- 
ture’s authority  is  relative  rather  than  absolute.12  In  ecclesiological 
terms,  Anglicanism’s  essentially  “lay”  church  polity13  can  likewise  be 
seen  as  an  expression  of  the  “principle  that  the  means  of  judging  matters 
concerning  the  faith  are  in  the  hands  of  the  whole  people  of  God”.14 

A structural  marker  of  such  a dispersed  model  of  ecclesial  authority 
is  what  one  historian  describes  as  the  “excessive  diocesanism”  of  the 
Anglican  Church  of  Australia,  which  has  resulted  in  a number  of  distinct 
interpretive  communities  rather  than  a single,  coherent  interpretive  com- 
munity with  a consistent  approach  to  the  reading  of  scripture.15  Viewed 
positively,  such  diversity  is  another  feature  common  to  Anglicanism  and 
the  Australian  context.  As  a tradition  which  has  generally  been  open  to 
new  reading  strategies16  - and  in  a society  which  has  tended  to  take  up 
new  technologies  readily  - parts  of  the  church  I represent  have  been 
greatly  influenced  by  recent  developments  in  biblical  studies,  including 
feminist  and  other  ideological  criticisms,  reader-response  and  social- 
scientific  theory,  and  literary  approaches,  as  well  as  by  wide  acceptance 
of  historical-critical  methodologies.17  Significant  divergences  on  the 
“conservative-liberal”  and  “catholic-evangelical”  axes  among  Australian 
Anglicans  add  to  the  breadth  of  biblical  approaches  adopted.  Indeed  the 
Anglican  Church  of  Australia  could  be  seen  as  a microcosm  of  the  “ecu- 
menical hermeneutics”  project! 

Anglicanism’s  “incamational”  spirituality  also  sits  easily  in  the  wider 
Australian  sociological  climate.  Somewhat  suspicious  of  intellectualism 
and  quick  to  cut  down  “tall  poppies”,  mainstream  Australian  culture 
tends  to  construct  systems  of  meaning  empirically  rather  than  abstractly, 
and  to  test  them  first  against  experience.  The  Church  of  England’s  doc- 
trine commission  has  described  the  hermeneutical  task  in  similarly  a 
posteriori  terms,  as  expressing  its  faithfulness  to  the  authority  of  scrip- 
ture “by  a constant  wrestling  with  the  problems  involved  in  discovering 
the  force  and  relevance  of  the  biblical  story  to  the  circumstances  of 
Christian  living  today”.18  Within  this  complex  milieu,  biblical  interpre- 
tation can  be  seen  to  have  a “performative”  dimension,19  particular  read- 
ings making  their  truth-claims  alongside  other  readings  - and,  indeed,  in 
a multifaith  context,  alongside  readings  of  other  texts.  The  Anglican 
understanding  is  that  revelation  through  scripture,  and  through  the  his- 
tory of  the  community  of  faith,  is  ongoing  and  progressive;  and  that  “the 
church  welcomes  the  experience  of  the  past  [as  both  reflected  in  and 
shaped  by  scripture]  not  as  exhaustive  or  finally  authoritative  but  as 
educative”.  Given  its  particular  emphasis  on  God’s  presence  in,  and  to, 
human  experience  in  the  incarnation,  and  on  God’s  authorship  also  of  the 
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“book  of  nature”,20  this  Anglican  understanding  is  by  no  means  un- 
Australian.21 

Responding  to  the  Faith  and  Order  study  on  hermeneutics  from  this 
context 

If  this  national  and  ecclesial  context  can  in  any  way  be  thought  of  as 
a microcosm  of  the  ecumenical  hermeneutics  project,  then  Australian 
Anglicans  can  certainly  identify  with  all  the  difficulties  faced  by  the 
working  group  in  the  current  Faith  and  Order  study.22  These  difficulties, 
which  were  clearly  set  out  in  A Treasure  in  Earthen  Vessels , include  the 
following: 

- the  phenomenon  of  pluralism;23 

- misunderstanding,  controversy,  conflict,  and  the  danger  of  schism, 

within  as  well  as  between  churches;24 

- resolving  criteriological  differences  over  what  constitutes  a faithful 

reading  of  scripture;25 

- the  sheer  “circularity”  of  the  hermeneutical  circle  itself:  where  is 

hermeneutical  priority  (and  hence  authority)  to  be  located?26 

Debates  within  my  own  communion  over  the  biblical  witness  in  rela- 
tion to  the  issue  of  homosexuality  illustrate  the  very  real  challenges  that 
each  of  these  issues  present  when  trying  to  practise  a genuinely  commu- 
nal exegesis  - especially  one  that  promotes  the  goal  of  visible  unity, 
which  underlies  every  Faith  and  Order  study  including  that  on 
hermeneutics.27  There  is  a risk,  however,  that  this  goal  becomes  its  own 
unconscious,  self-authenticating  form  of  ideological  criticism,28  that  is, 
we  must  only  read  scripture  in  such  a way  as  promotes  the  visible  unity 
of  the  churches.  C.S.  Song’s  dictum,  “Unity  is  for  the  people,  not  people 
for  unity”,29  sounds  a cautionary  note  against  an  instrumental  use  of 
scripture,  even  in  the  service  of  the  noble  end  of  ecumenism. 

Both  my  own  context  and  the  Faith  and  Order  study  raise  the  question 
as  to  what  constitutes  the  hermeneutical  community:  the  community  that 
reads  and  interprets  biblical  and  ecclesial  texts,  along  with  the  symbols, 
rites  and  practices  which  themselves  participate  in  this  task  of  reception 
and  re-reception.  A Treasure  in  Earthen  Vessels  sees  the  hermeneutical 
task  as  belonging  to  each  and  every  local  church  and  to  confessional  fam- 
ilies of  churches,30  and  rejoices  in  “much  of  the  diversity  in  the  interpre- 
tation and  practice  of  the  apostolic  faith”31  which  issues  from  it.  The 
Strasbourg  consultation  in  June  2002  was,  among  other  things,  a celebra- 
tion of  the  diversity  of  methodologies  used  and  readings  generated 
amongst  a community  of  biblical  scholars  drawn  from  across  such  eccle- 
sial boundaries.  At  the  same  time,  A Treasure  in  Earthen  Vessels  acknowl- 
edges that  the  imperatives  of  coherence  and  unity  demand  “a  common 
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understanding  of  the  interpretive  process”.32  Consistent  with  the  findings 
of  this  consultation,  the  Australian  Anglican  situation  leads  me  to  suggest 
that  a common  understanding  - or  at  least  the  parameters  of  one  - is  just 
as  likely  to  be  found  across  as  within  confessional  or  traditional  frame- 
works, and  relates  more  closely  to  other  aspects  of  the  reading  context: 
socio-economic,  political,  cultural  and  others. 

If  my  own  situation  illustrates  the  apparent  irreducibility  of  some  of 
these  tensions  between  diversity  and  coherence,  and  demonstrates  the 
fluidity  of  the  hermeneutical  community,  it  also  bears  out  the  opportuni- 
ties created  by  the  direction  the  Faith  and  Order  study  is  currently  tak- 
ing. Some  of  the  material  in  A Treasure  in  Earthen  Vessels  most  apposite 
to  the  Australian  context  and  Anglican  tradition  relates  to  the  nature  of 
interpretation  as  an  essentially  dialogical  activity.  As  such,  it  resonates 
with  the  fundamental  principles  of  ecumenical  engagement,  especially 
BEM’s  “right  intention  of  faith”,33  and  the  notion  of  accountability  to 
other  churches  for  particular  readings  or  applications  of  scripture.34  If,  as 
A Treasure  in  Earthen  Vessels  rightly  insists,  hermeneutics  cannot  be 
“isolated  from  the  fullness  of  the  experience  of  the  interpreting  commu- 
nity”,35 then  this  includes  both  the  relationships  which  comprise  this 
community,  and  those  by  which  it  is  bound  to  other  interpreting  com- 
munities. The  relativity  which  attends  phenomena  such  as  religious  and 
theological  pluralism,  post-modernity,  dispersed  authority,  and  other  fea- 
tures of  my  own  reading-context  as  adumbrated  earlier,  becomes  less 
problematic  in  terms  of  these  difficulties  and  tensions  if  it  can  be  under- 
stood as  a function  of  that  genuine  relatedness,  or  “relationality”,  which 
incorporates  a dialogical  method  of  interaction  and  which  assumes 
mutual  accountability. 

Only  a truly  ecumenical  approach  to  hermeneutics  - that  is,  one 
which  assumes  the  presence  and  inspiring  activity  of  the  same  Spirit  in 
every  ecclesial  reading  community  as  was  present  to,  and  active  in,  the 
reading-and-writing  communities  which  generated  the  biblical  texts  - 
will  be  able  to  sustain  koinonia  in  these  circumstances.  In  the  end,  our 
refusal  to  abandon  dialogue  with  the  text  and  with  others  who  gather 
around  it,  both  within  and  without  our  own  traditions,  may  be  the  best  - 
the  only  - hermeneutical  marker  of  our  visible  unity.36  The  working 
group  has  already  begun  to  reflect  on  the  phrase  a “hermeneutics  of 
koinonia”  as  an  alternative  or  a complement  to  “ecumenical  hermeneu- 
tics” - the  former  being  a term  with  the  advantage  of  being  equally 
applicable  within  denominational  groupings  as  across  them.  As  the 
group  reported  to  the  standing  commission  in  Strasbourg  twelve  months 
ago,  “[mjutual  accountability  for  the  readings  of  scripture  in  our  own  tra- 
ditions... takes  on  a greater  urgency  and  concreteness  when  our  under- 
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standing  of  koinonia  includes  that  fellowship  in  the  reading  situation  in 
which  our  churches  are  jointly  set”.37  The  consultation  in  Vienna  in  April 
2004  was  designed  to  examine  the  relative  impacts  of  those  cultural  and 
ecclesial  contexts  on  interpretive  practices. 

Perhaps  what  the  Australian  Anglican  perspective  can  at  once  offer  to 
and  gain  from  Faith  and  Order’s  current  study  on  hermeneutics  has  been 
best  captured  by  a US  ecumenist  reflecting  on  the  Chicago-Lambeth 
Quadrilateral,  which  shares  its  roots  with  the  Faith  and  Order  move- 
ment.38 Jeffrey  Gros  speaks  of  the  renewal  of  the  Anglican  communion 
“as  a once  imperial  church  becomes  a global  communion...  witnessing  to 
a catholicity  of  space,  race,  and  culture,  as  well  as  of  time,  doctrine  and 
worship”.39  It  is,  as  A Treasure  in  Earthen  Vessels  points  out,40  precisely 
in  the  tension  between  catholicity  and  contextuality  that  the  church 
exists  as  a hermeneutical  community.  If,  partly  as  a result  of  movements 
such  as  Faith  and  Order,  our  catholicity  is  to  be  reconfigured,  enlarged 
along  the  lines  Gros  foreshadows,  then  there  will  - there  must  - be  room 
under  that  canopy  for  the  competing  hermeneutical  demands  of  our 
myriad  ecclesial  and  non-ecclesial  contexts.  And,  not  unlike  on  a page  of 
the  Talmud , the  arguments  we  scratch  around  the  margins  of  the  text 
from  those  particular  reading  situations  might  just  generate  an  unlikely 
image  of  unity. 
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V.  FAITH  AND  ORDER  STUDY  PROGRAMMES-HERMENEUTICS 


Plenary  Discussion 


Oral  and  written  comments  were  received  from  twenty-one  persons. 
One  focus  of  discussion  was  the  two  most  recent  consultations  held  in 
the  hermeneutics  study  programme.  It  was  noted  that: 

• The  Strasbourg  consultation  (2002)  on  ways  of  reading  scripture 
revealed  a coherence  between  “contextual”  and  “traditional”  schol- 
arly interpretations  of  scripture.  The  study  should  now  focus  on 
bringing  confessional  interpretations  into  dialogue;  the  diverging 
interpretations  of  scripture  are  fundamental  to  the  differences  among 
the  churches,  but  we  lack  an  ecumenical  methodology  for  addressing 
this  fact. 

• The  Vienna  consultation  (2003)  on  non-verbal  aspects  of  communi- 
cation opened  a new  and  significant  field  for  Faith  and  Order  study. 
It  is  important  to  find  criteria  for  the  role  of  local  context  in  interpre- 
tation; how  do  non-verbal  symbols  function  in  communicating  the 
faith?  How  - partly  through  such  symbols  - do  we  recognize  an 
authentic  faith  in  others? 

A second  focus  of  the  discussion  was  the  proposal  for  a study  on 
patristics,  which  received  widespread  and  strong  support.  Points  made 
included  the  following: 

• The  fathers  (and,  said  some,  mothers)  of  the  church  offer  uniquely 
valuable  guidance  from  the  “undivided  church”  of  the  early  Christian 
centuries  for  our  understanding  of  the  gospel.  The  fathers  are  signifi- 
cant not  least  in  the  astonishing  degree  of  diversity  which  they 
embraced,  even  as  they  proclaimed  a coherent  faith.  We  can  learn 
important  lessons  from  this  for  today’s  ecumenical  discussion  of 
unity  and  diversity. 

• It  is  important  to  find  ecumenically  a common  way  of  “receiving”  the 
fathers:  the  point  would  not  be  to  return  to  the  4th  or  6th  century,  but 
to  hear  what  those  times  have  to  say  to  us  today.  The  oft-quoted  Bris- 
tol Faith  and  Order  proposal  of  1967  was  for  a contextual  study  of  the 
fathers,  precisely  so  that  we  could  hear  their  voice  accurately  today. 
This  would  not  be  an  “Orthodox”  study;  indeed  the  Orthodox  would 
themselves  be  enriched  by  a fresh  reading  of  the  patristic  texts  in  an 
ecumenical  context. 

• Patristic  texts  should  not  be  studied  to  the  exclusion  of  other  periods 
of  church  history:  the  Protestant  Reformers  also  have  much  to  say  to 
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us  today.  Did  the  Holy  Spirit  cease  speaking  after  “ancient”  times,  or 
have  a unique  relationship  to  Hellenistic  culture? 

• Such  a study  should  not  exclude  (for  example)  Asian  and  African 
voices,  and  those  of  women. 

Others  issues  raised  included  the  nature  of  symbols,  insisting  on  the  need 
to  distinguish  between  symbols  instituted  by  human  beings,  and  those 
instituted  by  Christ  himself  (“primary  channels  of  grace”);  the  impor- 
tance of  listening  to  the  dialogue  within  scripture  itself;  the  need  for  cul- 
ture to  be  challenged  by  scriptural  interpretations,  as  well  as  the  inverse; 
the  importance  of  justice  as  a hermeneutical  key  in  certain  contexts;  the 
importance  of  simplicity  and  silence,  and  the  possibility  of  finding  God 
in  the  space  empty  of  images,  symbols  and  ritual;  the  need  for  criteria  for 
symbols  and  practices  (which  ones  are  true,  and  which  lead  to  idolatry?); 
and  the  need  for  all  of  us,  in  our  own  readings  of  scripture,  to  be  account- 
able to  the  whole  church. 


V.  FAITH  AND  ORDER  STUDY  PROGRAMMES -PEACE 


Nurturing  Peace,  Overcoming  Violence 

In  the  Way  of  Christ  for  the  Sake  of  the  World 

REV.  MICHAEL  MARKERT 


Background  to  the  project 

Since  the  beginning  of  2003  the  commission  on  Faith  and  Order  has 
been  entrusted  with  the  continuation  of  a project  started  independently 
of  Faith  and  Order,  in  conjunction  with  the  ecumenical  Decade  to  Over- 
come Violence.  The  project  is  intended  both  to  initiate  a process  of  the- 
ological reflection  and  to  introduce  practical  steps  in  the  churches  to 
overcome  the  spirit,  logic  and  practice  of  violence.  The  main  objective  is 
not  to  produce  a consensus,  convergence  or  study  document,  but  to  spark 
a process  of  communication  in  the  churches  themselves. 

Largely  for  internal  WCC  organizational  reasons,  the  project  and  the 
staff  responsible  for  it  were  then  attached  to  Faith  and  Order.  This  obvi- 
ously raised  the  question  of  where  to  lodge  an  undertaking  of  this  nature  in 
the  work  of  the  commission.  The  standing  commission  in  Strasbourg  dealt 
with  this  question  at  some  length  and  confirmed  the  continuation  of  the 
project  in  Faith  and  Order,  but  it  was  unable  to  reach  a full  consensus  on 
how  this  process  should  be  continued  in  the  context  of  the  commission.1 

“The  Unity  of  the  Church  and  the  Unity  of  Humankind” 

The  notion  that  the  quest  for  church  unity  could  also  contribute  to 
overcoming  social  or  political  tensions  has  been  present  in  Faith  and 
Order  from  the  start.  Before  the  second  world  conference  on  Faith  and 
Order  in  Edinburgh,  one  school  of  thought  said  that  the  churches  should 
draw  closer  together  in  their  search  for  unity  so  that  they  could  present  a 
united  front  against  an  increasingly  secularized  world.  Already  in  the 
preparations  for  Edinburgh,  this  view  gave  way  to  the  insight  into  the 
close  connection  between  the  world’s  problems  and  the  unity  the 
churches  seek.2  The  same  link  was  also  implicitly  present  in  John  Mott’s 
comment,  “We  have  had  in  mind  above  all  the  Christ-inspired  objective, 
that  the  world  might  be  one,  that  the  world  might  believe.”3  Changing  the 
world  is  not  our  first  and  most  urgent  motive,  for  that  motive  is  our  call- 
ing through  Christ;  nevertheless,  the  hope  of  being  able  to  change  the 
world  is  implicitly  present.  This  hope  is  a motif  that  has  run  right 
through  the  work  of  Faith  and  Order. 
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The  WCC  assembly  in  Uppsala  in  1968  stated  succinctly  that  the 
church  is  the  sign  of  the  coming  unity  of  humankind.4  This  led  to  the 
study  process  on  “The  Unity  of  the  Church  and  the  Unity  of 
Humankind”  (1969-74),  which  from  the  outset  found  itself  dealing  with 
a series  of  bitterly  controversial  issues. 

Under  a very  similar  heading,  “The  Unity  of  the  Church  and  the 
Renewal  of  Human  Community”,  the  theme  was  taken  up  again  from 
1981  to  1990  and  drawn  to  a conclusion  in  the  study  document  “Church 
and  World”  (1990).5  This 

explores  the  interaction  between  two  fundamental  ecumenical  tasks:  the 
search  for  the  visible  unity  of  Christ’s  church,  and  the  search  for  common 
Christian  proclamation,  witness  and  service  as  expressions  of  God’s  mission 
and  love  for  a world  crying  out  for  renewal.6 

Elsewhere  the  study  states  that  the  role  of  Christians  and  of  the 
churches  is  to  be  a sign  of  the  biblical  promise  of  a community  in  which 
there  are  no  barriers  of  race,  class  or  sex  and  to  bear  witness  to  the  escha- 
tological hope  of  peace.7  It  also  refers,  of  course,  to  the  brokenness  and 
the  provisional  nature  of  this  world.8 

Lastly,  let  me  mention  the  study  on  ecclesiology  and  ethics  (1993-97) 
which  was  to  probe  along  similar  lines  the  implications  for  both  fields  - 
the  unity  of  the  church,  and  its  witness  and  service  - of  the  key  ecclesi- 
ological  concept  of  koinonia.  This  concept  has  been  very  much  to  the 
fore  since  the  WCC  assembly  in  Canberra  in  1991,  and  the  conciliar 
process  for  Justice,  Peace  and  the  Integrity  of  Creation.9  This  vast  under- 
taking was  more  concerned  with  questions  of  method  than  with  matters 
of  content.  To  what  extent  can  the  church,  which  is  an  ethical-moral 
community,  reflect  this  fact  in  its  theological  self-understanding? 

It  is  against  this  background  of  hopes,  reflections  and  studies,  that  the 
process  presented  here  can  now  take  its  place  within  the  framework  of 
Faith  and  Order  work.  You  have  all  received  the  invitation  “to  a process 
of  theological  study  and  reflection  on  peace,  justice  and  reconciliation”. 
The  text  (“Nurturing  Peace,  Overcoming  Violence:  In  the  Way  of  Christ 
for  the  Sake  of  the  World”10)  outlines  the  five  subject  areas  for  reflection, 
so  I would  like  to  use  the  time  allocated  to  me  to  focus  on  a few  ques- 
tions and  comments  on  specific  work  that  has  been  done. 

Theological  reflection  on  the  subject  of  “power” 

Further  work  on  the  project  was  done  last  year  in  relation  to  a sub- 
theme that  is  also  one  of  the  main  themes  of  the  ecumenical  Decade  to 
Overcome  Violence:  namely  “power”  or,  to  be  more  exact,  “interrogat- 
ing and  redefining  power”.  A consultation  was  held  on  this  theme  at 
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Cret-Berard,  Switzerland,  in  cooperation  with  the  WCC’s  commission  of 
the  Churches  on  International  Affairs  and  the  Justice,  Peace,  Creation 
team,11  followed  by  a consultation  on  the  same  theme  for  younger  the- 
ologians from  the  South,  at  Chiang  Mai,  Thailand.12  I should  like  to 
highlight  a few  important  concerns  from  this  area  of  work  in  relation  to 
the  work  of  Faith  and  Order  and  offer  them  for  discussion.  Again,  may  I 
remind  you  that  the  methodology  chosen  is  not  primarily  directed 
towards  producing  a study,  but  to  inviting  the  churches  to  examine  their 
own  capacity  - or  incapacity  - for  peace  and  to  explore  practical  ways 
of  moving  towards  peace. 

Theology  in  the  context  of  the  prevailing  power  constellations 

The  work  of  the  commission  on  Faith  and  Order  has  always  been  car- 
ried out  in  the  context  of  influential,  though  changing,  power  constella- 
tions13 which  have  influenced  the  theological  work  (or  have  themselves 
been  the  object  of  reflection).  At  the  start  of  the  21st  century,  after  the 
political  changes  of  the  1990s  and  under  the  influence  of  globalization, 
new  structures  of  power  have  emerged  that  once  again  require  study  and 
reflection.  How  can  the  notion  of  the  “just,  participatory  and  sustainable 
society”  be  reformulated  in  a global  world?  What  part  do  the  Christian 
churches  have  in  the  processes  of  globalization  and  how  are  they 
responding?  What  is  the  significance  of  the  shift  of  gravity  in  the  Chris- 
tian churches  away  from  the  North  to  regions  and  countries  of  the  South? 

In  calling  for  a “public/political  theology”,  the  young  theologians 
from  the  South  are  asking  that  theology  should  follow  the  analogy  of 
Jesus’  proclamation  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  and  focus  reflection  on  the 
new  realities  of  “empire”  and  economic  globalization  with  its  devastat- 
ing, colonizing  effects  on  many  countries  in  the  South.  They  say  that  the- 
ology must  contribute  to  a positive  change  in  life-style  and  human  rela- 
tions. At  the  same  time,  the  younger  theologians  noted  that,  in  this 
debate,  those  doing  theology  in  the  South  no  longer  define  their  identity 
by  reference  to  the  North  and  Western-influenced  theology,  but  have 
developed  their  own  identity  and  self-understanding. 

This  may  open  up  long-standing  - and  potentially  acrimonious  - 
questions  about  the  development  of  ecumenical  methodology,  which 
could  become  increasingly  important  in  the  work  of  Faith  and  Order. 

What  is  power? 

Another  question  which  needs  to  be  re-examined  is  what  power,  as 
“an  essential  factor  in  all  dynamics  of  human  interaction”,  actually  is  and 
how  it  is  to  be  understood  and  assessed.  In  the  light  of  the  cruel  experi- 
ences of  the  global  power  constellations  existing  in  certain  contexts,  the 
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documents  from  Chiang  Mai  and  Cret  Berard  speak  critically  of  power. 
Side  by  side  with  this,  however,  they  speak  of  the  power  of  non-violence, 
the  power  of  the  powerless  and  the  disempowered,  of  empowerment  and 
so  forth.  But  how  do  these  belong  together,  and  by  what  criteria  are  they 
to  be  distinguished  and  evaluated?  The  same  may  apply  to  the  relation  of 
power  and  violence:  Does  violence  really  stem  from  the  deployment  of 
power,  or  can  it  not  perhaps  also  be  explained  by  the  loss  of  power  (Han- 
nah Arendt)? 

It  is  extremely  important  that  we  avoid  a one-dimensional  under- 
standing of  power.  This  will  be  seen,  for  example,  in  how  we  handle 
images  of  divine  power  and  a powerful  God.  Like  all  notions  of  God 
these  constantly  have  to  undergo  critical  re-reading,  especially  where 
they  have  been  misused  to  extend  human  interests  or  have  even  served  as 
“mascots”  for  colonial  expansion.  Nevertheless,  the  “notions  of  a pow- 
erful and  triumphant  God”  will  not  be  easy  to  give  up.14  They  not  only 
belong  to  the  basic  tenets  of  the  confession  of  faith  in  almighty  God  but 
also  point  to  the  biblically  and  theologically  important  distinction 
between  God  and  humanity,  and  consequently  also  to  the  special  rela- 
tionship between  divine  power  and  human  power.  These  strike  me  as 
important  questions  which  also  have  something  to  say  in  the  field  of  the- 
ological anthropology. 

The  power  of  interpretation 

In  both  Cret  Berard  and  Chiang  Mai,  passionate  discussions  took 
place  on  the  subject  of  “the  power  of  interpretation”.15  Interpretation 
makes  understanding  and  representation  of  reality  possible,  but  interpre- 
tation can  also  be  used  for  domination  and  control  and  can  lead  to  the 
manipulation  and  limitation  of  knowledge  and  transparency.  These  ques- 
tions have  been  discussed  many  times  in  recent  years  with  regard  to  the 
media  and  the  role  they  play,  their  ethos  and  their  openness  to  manipu- 
lation. But  similar  questions  could  also  be  asked  about  biblical  interpre- 
tation and  theological  history. 

The  younger  theologians  see  reclaiming  the  power  of  interpretation 
as  a key  instrument  in  the  struggle  against  the  hegemonic  powers.  This 
also  includes  “the  interrogation,  deconstruction,  demystification  and 
unlearning  of  inherited  hermeneutics  of  the  Bible  and  the  re-reading  of 
the  Bible  as  the  story  of  struggle  against  powers  and  principalities”.16 
This  will  make  possible  a reappropriation  of  the  Bible  from  the  perspec- 
tive of  the  people  of  the  South.  The  report  also  acknowledges  the  life- 
affirming  potential  of  the  scriptures  of  their  neighbours,  that  is,  the  texts 
of  other  established  religions  and  indigenous  traditions.  The  key  or  cri- 
terion for  discernment  is  to  be  found  in  the  life-affirming  or  life-giving 
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nature  of  the  interpretation,  and  the  praxis  that  goes  with  it.  Here  the 
report  makes  a direct  reference  to  the  Faith  and  Order  commission’s 
study  on  ecumenical  hermeneutics,  which  has  identified  “life-giving 
practices”  as  the  basis  for  a meaningful  discourse  to  help  us  understand 
one  another. 

There  are  challenges  here  for  the  project  for  an  ecumenical 
hermeneutics,  challenges  which  are  not  new  but  which,  to  the  best  of  my 
knowledge,  have  not  yet  been  fully  clarified  nor  found  their  proper  place 
in  the  Faith  and  Order  commission  study  as  such. 

Alternative  models  of  power 

In  Cret  Berard  in  particular,  but  also  in  Chiang  Mai,  participants 
looked  for  positive  models  of  power  that  are  just,  life-affirming  and 
socially  responsible.  God’s  dealing  with  the  world,  both  in  creation  and 
in  the  incarnation,  in  the  life,  death  and  resurrection  of  Jesus  Christ, 
opens  up  an  experience  of  power  that  transcends  but  does  not  ignore  our 
human  possibilities.  God’s  creation  is  drawn  into  God’s  creative  life  and 
activity  through  God’s  redemptive  entry  into  the  world.  The  biblical  wit- 
ness to  God’s  dealing  with  the  world  can  always  instigate  a change  of 
heart  and  direction  in  human  power  relations  and  the  way  in  which 
power  is  exercised.  However,  in  this  world  there  is  no  certainty  that  in 
human  hands  even  the  best  “model”  will  not  become  rigid  and  distorted, 
and  once  more  in  need  of  change. 

This  also  applies  to  the  life  of  Christian  individuals  and  the  church, 
which  “as  an  inclusive,  relational,  dynamic,  interdependent  community 
is  meant  to  be  a working  model  of  God’s  dealing  with  the  world  and 
humankind,  manifesting  to  the  world  God’s  intentions”.17  And  it  does  so, 
whatever  polity  it  takes  in  the  world,  by  maintaining  a balance  between 
power  and  weakness,  authority  and  service,  universality  and  particular- 
ity (local  and  personal),  institution  and  initiative,  unity  and  diversity,  and 
so  on.  Whether  or  not  the  tangible  form  of  the  church  as  such  can  be 
taken  as  the  criterion  for  its  being  church,  rightly  remains  a controversial 
question.18  At  issue  here  - and  which  it  is  important  for  the  ecclesiology 
study  to  clarify  - is  whether,  and  in  what  way,  we  are  justified  in  speak- 
ing of  the  church  as  the  “sacrament”  or  “sign”  of  God’s  kingdom. 

The  questions  outlined  here  are  relevant  for  our  reflections  on  the 
theme  of  power  as  well  as  for  the  whole  “nurturing  peace”  process.  In 
fact  they  are  relevant  for  that  whole  tradition  of  thought  running  through 
the  history  of  Faith  and  Order,  which  has  always  sought  the  renewal  of 
human  community  in  the  God- willed  unity  of  the  church.  In  view  of  the 
short  time  at  our  disposal  these  ideas  can  only  be  sketched  in  very  brief 
outline  here.  They  are  intended  to  start  a discussion,  and  I would  be 
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delighted  if  you  take  up  them  up  and  develop  them  as  a means  of  fur- 
thering our  work. 


NOTES 

1 Cf.  Minutes  of  the  Meeting  of  the  Faith  and  Order  Standing  Commission,  3-10  July,  Stras- 
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11  “Interrogating  and  Redefining  Power.  A theological  consultation.  Aide  Memoire”,  text 
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13  Cf.  Konrad  Raiser,  “Rationale  for  a New  Ecumenical  Discourse  on  Power”,  presentation 
made  to  the  consultation  in  Cret  Berard,  see  “Aide  Memoire”,  pp.2-3. 

14  Cf.  “Interpretative  Report”,  no.  6,  pp.4f. 

15  Cf.  “Aide  Memoire”,  pp.6f.;  “Interpretative  Report”,  no.  8,  p.5. 

16  “Interpretative  Report”,  no.  8,  p.5. 
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A Response  to  the  Presentation 

REV.  DR  CHULEEPRAN  SRISOONTORN-PERSONS 


I am  honoured  to  have  the  opportunity  of  responding  to  the  Rev. 
Michael  Markert’s  paper.  He  paints  the  background  of  this  project  which 
is  intended  both  to  initiate  a process  of  theological  reflection  and  to 
introduce  practices  in  the  churches  to  overcome  the  spirit,  logic  and 
practice  of  violence  - whereby  sparking  a process  of  communication  in 
the  churches  themselves.  The  concerns  which  arise  in  his  discussion 
paper  include:  the  unity  of  the  church  and  unity  of  humankind;  theolog- 
ical reflection  on  the  subject  of  “power”  (which  includes  theology  in  the 
context  of  prevailing  power  constellations);  the  fundamental  question  of 
what  power  is,  as  well  as  the  power  of  interpretation  and  alternative 
models  of  power. 

He  explains  that  in  the  preparation  for  the  Edinburgh  conference,  the 
school  of  thought  that  said  the  churches  should  draw  closer  together  in 
their  search  for  unity  so  that  they  could  present  a united  front  against  an 
increasingly  secularized  world,  gave  way  to  the  insight  into  the  close  con- 
nection between  the  world’s  problems  and  the  unity  the  churches  seek. 

From  the  study  of  all  these  issues,  the  meaningful  idea  arises  that 
Christians  and  the  churches  are  to  be  signs  of  the  biblical  promise  of  a 
community  in  which  there  are  no  barriers  of  race,  class  or  sex  and  which 
bears  witness  to  the  eschatological  hope  of  peace. 

The  church  in  Asia  (I  speak  from  an  Asian  perspective)  is  called  to 
respond  to  situations  of  conflict  that  arise  from  injustice  and  oppression 
- social,  political  and  economic  - in  these  and  other  urgent  issues. 

Issues  in  the  Asian  context 

Poverty 

Poverty  - amounting,  in  fact,  to  the  destitution  and  misery  of  millions 
of  persons  - continues  to  be  a major  problem  in  Asia.  Several  causes  can 
be  identified:  unjust  economic  structures,  uneven  development,  continu- 
ing exploitation  and  illiteracy. 

Religious  differences 

The  church  must  stand  in  solidarity  with  other  faiths  and  ideologies 
in  their  efforts  to  build  a just  and  peaceful  society.  Christ’s  teaching  on 
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peace  and  justice  needs  to  be  clearly  expressed  in  a way  that  helps  us  to 
recognize  the  presence  of  God,  and  the  work  of  God’s  Spirit,  in  people 
of  other  faiths  and  ideologies. 

These  themes  - the  presence  of  God,  and  the  work  of  God’s  Spirit  - 
can  be  the  keys  to  discerning  the  life-affirming  or  life-giving  nature  of  an 
interpretation,  and  the  praxis  that  goes  with  it,  or  which  help  identify 
life-giving  practices  as  the  basis  for  a meaningful  discourse  to  help  us 
understand  one  another. 

Discrimination  against  women 

The  sexual  abuse  of  women,  as  well  as  cultural,  religious  and  legal 
discrimination  against  women,  continues  as  an  exploitation  of  Asian 
women  in  the  home,  in  church  and  in  society  in  general. 

The  church  should  recognize  women’s  potential  and  provide  equal 
opportunities  for  education,  and  for  responsible  participation  in  the 
church  and  in  communities. 

My  understanding  of  peace 

There  is  no  peace  when  the  lives  of  the  poor  and  the  deprived  are  not 
secured  and  protected.  This  means  that  justice  is  the  heart  of  peace. 
When  the  victims  of  violence  and  oppression  are  free  from  threats  to  life, 
there  is  peace  and  justice.  Their  security  and  protection  must  be  seen  in 
the  context  of  people’s  empowerment  and  enabling. 

When  any  one  person  is  not  secure  and  protected,  then  no  one  is 
secure  and  protected.  When  the  security  and  protection  of  one  person, 
community  or  nation  is  threatened,  that  of  others  too  is  threatened,  and 
there  is  no  peace.  Therefore,  peace  is  essential  for  the  common  security 
of  all  people. 

Peace  and  security  are  not  just  the  concern  of  the  state,  or  to  be  deter- 
mined among  states;  they  are  principally  the  concern  of  all  people.  It  is 
the  people  themselves  who  make  peace  and  justice,  and  realize  these 
through  mutual  trust  and  understanding. 

Peace  and  justice  for  people  must  include  socio-economic  security, 
freedom  to  choose  their  religion,  cultural  identity  and  their  fulfilment,  as 
well  as  political  freedom  and  safety  from  military  abuse. 

Peace  and  justice  are  realized  when  there  is  recognition  of  the  injus- 
tice and  violence  perpetrated  by  oppressors  upon  the  oppressed.  Peace 
and  justice  are  realized  when  an  apology  is  offered,  not  just  symbolically 
but  with  tangible  concrete  actions  to  bring  healing  and  reconciliation. 
Then  there  is  peace  and  justice  for  all.1 

Nurturing  peace:  overcoming  violence 

The  church  in  Asia  is  called  to  witness  to  and  proclaim  the  kingdom 
of  God  - which  is  larger  than  the  church,  and  even  judges  it.  In  this  way 
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the  kingdom  of  God  places  its  demands  within  the  church,  and  becomes 
the  imperative  for  its  mission  in  the  situation  in  which  it  finds  itself.  Any 
aberration  brought  upon  the  kingdom  vision  by  the  practices  and  actions 
of  churches  amongst  themselves  raises  questions  about  the  integrity  and 
credibility  of  the  church  and  the  gospel  it  preaches.  The  churches  - 
amongst  themselves  - have  to  take  stock  of  the  situation,  confess  their 
failing  and  strive  towards  the  realization  of  the  kingdom  of  God  on  earth. 

Unity  is  not  uniformity 

To  be  faithful  to  the  vision  of  unity  the  church  must  be  sensitive  to 
barriers  of  various  kinds  which  exist  within  themselves.  Without  such  a 
realization  the  churches  cannot  progress  towards  an  inclusive  fellowship, 
a fellowship  which  will  be  a community  of  men,  women,  children,  the 
young  and  the  old,  people  with  disabilities,  the  economically  deprived 
and  disadvantaged,  the  Indigenous,  and  other  groups  in  our  church. 

Participation  and  involvement  in  a true  sense  must  be  open  and  wel- 
comed, particularly  the  involvement  of  women,  people  with  disabilities, 
and  others  marginalized  at  all  levels  of  the  church  hierarchy,  decision- 
making and  leadership  structures. 

The  unity  of  the  church  is  not  an  easy  or  simplistic  concept  amid  such 
diversity;  nor  is  to  be  achieved  once  and  for  all.  The  quest  for  unity  must 
be  seen  anew,  in  terms  not  of  some  easily  presupposed  commonality  or 
“uniformity”  but  in  terms  of  Christian  foundational  confessions  and  the 
building  up  of  a community  of  faithful  witnesses,  with  all  their  differ- 
ences and  their  diversity.  Despite  the  commitment  to  unity,  the  demands 
for  recognition  and  for  identity  must  always  be  understood  in  relation  to 
the  reality  of  the  struggle  of  the  people  of  Asia  for  an  authentic  and  full 
human  community. 


NOTE 

1 “Christ  Our  Peace:  Building  a Just  Society”,  Christian  Conference  of  Asia,  1990. 
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An  Orthodox  Reflection  on  the  Presentation 

DR  SERGEY  HOVORUN 


In  this  paper  my  intention  is  to  share  with  you  some  ideas  which 
reflect,  from  the  point  of  view  of  my  Orthodox  tradition,  the  issues 
raised  in  the  report  of  Michael  Markert. 

I would  like  to  dwell  on  three  issues  considered  in  the  report:  power, 
violence  and  interpretation.  I will  try  to  consider  them  within  the  general 
methodological  framework  which  is  often  explored  in  my  tradition.  A 
starting  point  of  this  framework  states  that  every  capacity  of  human 
nature  is  good,  because  it  is  given  by  God.  Yet  these  capacities  may 
change  and  turn  malicious,  or  become  misused.  In  my  tradition,  such  mis- 
used capacities  of  human  nature  are  often  called  “passions”  or,  in  Greek, 
ta  pathe.  The  original  source  of  passions  is  good.  However,  good  capac- 
ity can  deviate  from  its  original  destiny  and  turn  malicious,  because  it  is 
subject  to  human  freedom.  Evil  is  not  something  emerging  from  nothing, 
but  a distorted  form  of  originally  good  capacities  of  human  nature. 

The  issue  of  power 

This  methodological  framework  is  applicable  to  the  issue  of  power. 
Power  is  considered  to  be  a gift,  and  God  is  its  original  source,  as  was 
testified  by  Jesus  in  his  words  to  Pontius  Pilate:  “You  would  have  no 
authority  over  me,  unless  it  had  been  given  you  from  above”  (John 
19:11).  God’s  power  over  the  world  is  a source  of  political  power,  and  of 
any  other  sort  of  power,  which  is  at  the  disposal  of  humans.  However,  it 
can  be  misused  and  turn  malicious,  bringing  to  the  world  sufferings, 
social  injustice,  wars  and  so  on. 

Abuse  of  power  is  possible  because,  as  I have  mentioned  before, 
humans  are  free  or,  more  precisely,  in  the  terms  of  my  tradition,  they 
have  a capacity  of  deliberation  (in  Greek,  proairesis)  and  of  controlling 
themselves  (autexousion).  Therefore,  there  are  three  options  for  coping 
with  the  misused  capacities  of  human  nature: 

1)  to  reject  deliberation; 

2)  to  eliminate  original  capacities,  which  are  able  to  turn  malicious;  and 

3)  to  restore  the  passions  (ta  pathe ) to  their  original  state. 

As  applied  to  the  issue  of  power,  these  three  options  would  mean: 

1)  the  rejection  of  the  capacity  of  deliberation:  this  would  lead  to  total- 
itarianism; 
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2)  the  elimination  of  the  original  capacities  of  human  nature:  this  would 
lead  to  anarchism;  and 

3)  restoration  of  the  passions  (ta  pathe)  to  their  original  state. 

The  third  option  is  the  only  one  acceptable  from  the  point  of  view 
both  of  Christianity  and  common  sense.  This  option  means  that  one 
should  not  fight  against  power,  but  work  in  order  to  restore  it  to  its  orig- 
inal state. 

The  restoration  of  power  to  its  original  state  should  be  a task  for  var- 
ious social  and  governmental  institutions.  What  should  be  a special  con- 
tribution of  the  church  to  accomplishing  this  task?  This  contribution 
becomes  clear  when  one  applies  to  the  issue  of  power  another  distinction 
elaborated  within  the  framework  of  my  tradition.  This  is  a distinction 
between  three  states  or  capacities  of  human  nature: 

1)  according  to  nature  (in  Greek,  kata  physin)\ 

2)  against  nature  (para  physin)\ 

3)  overcoming  nature  (hyper  physin). 

Obviously,  a misused  power  is  one  that  is  disposed  against  its  own 
nature.  Restoration  of  power  to  its  original  state  means  putting  it  in 
accordance  with  its  nature.  Finally,  it  is  a special  task  of  the  church, 
which  cannot  be  accomplished  by  any  secular  institution,  to  sanctify 
power  and  make  it  overcome  its  own  nature. 

The  issue  of  violence 

There  is  another  issue  which  emerges  in  connection  with  what  was 
said  above:  the  issue  of  violence.  Is  violence  just  a deviation  of  power, 
something  derived  from  power,  or  is  it  a self-sufficient  capacity,  one 
which  is  also  designed  by  God? 

It  is  quite  clear  that  in  most  cases  every  “deviation”  of  power  is  fol- 
lowed by  acts  of  violence.  Does  this  mean  that  every  act  of  violence  is  a 
deviation  of  power?  This  is  not  an  easy  question.  To  understand  this,  it 
is  enough  to  take  into  account  that  God  himself  acts  with  what  can  be 
called  violence,  as  can  be  seen  from  many  stories  of  the  Bible  and  as 
experienced  by  Christians  in  their  spiritual  life. 

Violence  is  a feature  of  the  fallen  world.  It  often  causes  sufferings 
and  evil.  In  some  cases,  however,  it  can  bring  good  fruits  and  sometimes 
it  is  even  inevitable.  Still,  violence  is  a very  dangerous  instrument  and 
can  be  easily  abused.  It  is  even  harder  to  distinguish  between  “proper” 
usage  of  violence  and  its  abuse,  than  between  proper  and  improper  use 
of  political  or  social  power. 

There  remain  three  options  in  coping  with  violence: 

1.  Always  to  apply  violence  in  order  to  fight  every  sort  of  injustice. 
This,  however,  will  inevitably  lead  to  totalitarianism. 
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2.  Abandon  violence  in  any  form,  as,  for  instance,  Leo  Tolstoy  sug- 
gested. This  option,  however,  can  be  applied  only  in  an  ideal  world 
untouched  by  corruption  and  sin. 

3.  Carefully  apply  violence  in  order  to  prevent  or  eliminate  some  worse 
violence  (as  happens,  for  instance,  in  fighting  crime).  In  this  case  we 
cannot  speak  about  restoration  of  violence  to  its  proper  state  as 
designed  by  God,  because  it  is  a feature  of  the  fallen  world.  This 
makes  violence  different  from  power,  which  will  survive  the  second 
coming  of  Christ. 

The  issue  of  interpretation 

Finally,  the  third  issue,  that  of  interpretation,  can  also  be  considered  in 
the  same  terms.  The  power  of  interpretation,  as  was  rightly  emphasized  in 
Michael  Markerf  s report,  may  be  used  for  domination  and  control  and  can 
lead  to  the  manipulation  and  limitation  of  knowledge  and  transparency. 

The  way  to  prevent  such  an  abuse  of  this  power  is  not  to  abandon 
interpretation  as  such,  but  to  restore  it  to  its  original  state.  Abandoning 
interpretation  is  impossible,  simply  because  humans  think  and  express 
themselves,  they  interpret  reality.  In  my  tradition  every  word,  including 
that  of  the  holy  scripture,  is  an  interpretation.  It  is  a symbol  that  indicates, 
but  does  not  identify  itself  with,  a certain  reality.  Therefore,  there  are  not 
only  the  interpretations  of  the  holy  scripture  which  are  a hermeneia,  but 
the  scripture  itself  is  a hermeneia  of  the  reality  which  leads  people  to 
experiencing  this  divine  reality.  Therefore,  the  power  of  interpretation  is 
something  given  by  God  and  should  be  properly  respected. 

This  gives  a clue  to  distinguishing  between  a proper  interpretation  of 
reality  and  its  misinterpretation.  Every  proper  interpretation  should  lead 
to  the  true  experience  of  reality,  while  misinterpretation  has  its  link  to 
reality  broken. 

If  we  apply  this  to  various  social  problems  being  considered  here, 
this  would  mean  that,  from  the  Christian  point  of  view,  only  that  inter- 
pretation is  valid  which  comes  from  the  same  reality  that  is  reflected  in 
the  scripture  and  Christian  Tradition. 

Concluding  this  brief  reflection,  I would  like  to  place  an  emphasis  on 
two  points  concerning  the  issues  raised.  First,  the  issue  of  power  in  all  its 
variations  should  be  considered  through  the  prism  of  traditional  theologi- 
cal approaches.  In  this  way  we  may  secure  a specifically  Christian  inter- 
pretation of  the  issue,  making  it  different  from  various  secular  interpreta- 
tions. Second,  we  should  keep  in  our  minds  that  the  church  is  called  to  play 
a special  role  in  dealing  with  power  and  its  implications.  The  church  is  not 
only  called  to  restore  power  to  its  original  state,  but  also  to  make  power 
overcome  its  nature  and  thus  approach  more  closely  its  divine  source. 


V.  FAITH  AND  ORDER  STUDY  PROGRAMMES-PEACE 


Plenary  Discussion 


Time  allowed  only  for  a discussion  in  which  four  persons  spoke,  each 
suggesting  particular  perspectives  from  which  to  reflect  theologically  on 
the  issue  of  peace.  Any  Faith  and  Order  work,  it  was  noted,  must  start 
from  the  notion  of  the  kingdom  of  God  and  its  promise  of  change  for  the 
world  as  a whole.  Our  eschatological  hope  urges  us  to  be  not  only  pro- 
claimers  but  also  makers  of  peace  here  and  now. 

All  agree  that  Christians  are  constrained  to  seek  peace,  and  that  the- 
ological reflection  on  peace  is  of  great  importance.  Differences  became 
evident  in  speaking  of  violence:  What  is  the  proper  response  in  situations 
where  the  only  option  seems  to  be  to  counter  violence  with  violence?  In 
what,  if  any,  situations  is  the  resort  to  violence  “justified”?  It  was  noted 
that  non-violent  resistance  - and  not  least  the  refusal  of  churches  to  obey 
apartheid  legislation  - played  a decisive  role  in  moving  South  Africa  into 
a new,  democratic  era. 

Christians  were  urged  to  consider  the  implications  of  their  theologi- 
cal language  - for  example,  to  balance  God  as  almighty  with  images  of 
God  as  self-emptying.  The  church’s  self-understanding  should  also  be 
reconsidered  in  light  of  new  understandings  of  power,  for  example  of 
power  as  empowerment  of  others.  And  such  reflections,  it  was  said, 
should  affect  the  way  Faith  and  Order  itself  works  and  conducts  its  study 
processes  and  meetings. 


VI.  CHALLENGES  FROM  CONTEXTS  OF  INTER-RELIGIOUS  DIALOGUE 


Sharing  Our  Differences 

Koinonia  and  the  Theology  of  Religious  Plurality 

REV.  PROF.  S.  MARK  HEIM 


INTRODUCTION 

It  is  a privilege  to  take  part  in  this  discussion  today,  a day  when  the 
Faith  and  Order  commission  recognizes  the  urgency  of  the  theology  of 
religious  plurality  and  affirms  its  importance  on  the  agenda  of  this  com- 
mission. Few  topics  are  as  crucial  to  Christian  self-understanding,  and  at 
the  same  time  as  central  to  the  struggle  for  reconciliation  in  the  wider 
human  community.  May  our  reflections  make  some  contribution  both  to 
the  unity  of  a church  often  divided  by  these  questions  and  to  the  peace 
of  a world  often  broken  over  them. 

This  paper  has  three  parts.  In  the  first  I will  review  the  context  for 
discussion  of  religious  diversity,  in  terms  of  recent  developments  within 
the  ecumenical  movement  and  theological  conversation.  In  the  second,  I 
will  outline  elements  in  a trinitarian  framework  for  Christian  theologies 
of  religious  plurality.  In  the  third,  I will  offer  some  constructive  personal 
reflections.  In  all  three  areas,  my  contribution  can  be  at  best  a partial  one, 
requiring  addition  and  correction  through  dialogue  with  others  engaged 
in  various  aspects  of  this  vast  topic. 

I.  CONTEXT 

The  history  of  our  theme  in  the  ecumenical  movement 

Christianity’s  relation  with  the  religions  has  long  been  a topic  of  con- 
cern within  the  ecumenical  movement.  Faith  and  Order  has  been  in  large 
measure  isolated  from  that  history.  Mission  and  evangelization  were 
imperatives  of  Christian  faith  that  animated  the  modem  ecumenical 
movement,  from  Edinburgh  in  1910  through  the  following  world  mission 
conferences  of  the  International  Missionary  Council  and  the  commission 
on  World  Mission  and  Evangelism.  The  religions  figured  prominently  in 
these  discussions,  but  mainly  as  the  objects  and  setting  of  mission.1  The 
current  WCC  Mission  and  Ecumenical  Formation  team  has  continued 
reflection  on  the  nature  of  mission  and  the  significance  of  religious 
diversity  for  that  mission. 
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In  1971  the  World  Council  established  a sub-unit  on  Dialogue  with 
People  of  Living  Faiths  and  Ideologies,  fostering  first-hand  encounters 
with  leaders  in  other  religious  traditions  and  also  bringing  forward  the 
contributions  of  those  Christian  communities  with  long  experience  of 
life  in  pluralistic  contexts.  The  sub-unit  looked  towards  those  of  other 
faiths  as  neighbours  whom  Christians  were  called  to  love,  and  with 
whom  they  could  collaborate  in  advancing  God’s  purposes  for  peace  and 
justice  in  history.  Dialogue,  as  distinct  from  evangelism,  was  com- 
mended as  a Christian  vocation  with  its  own  integrity.  It  corresponds  to 
the  commandments  to  love  our  neighbours  and  not  to  bear  false  witness:2 
if  we  truly  love  our  neighbours  we  respect,  and  seek  to  understand,  their 
religious  lives  in  the  most  charitable  light.  The  practice  of  dialogue 
inevitably  leads  to  theological  reflection  about  what  God  is  doing  in  the 
religious  lives  of  the  world’s  people,  and  what  role  the  religions  them- 
selves play  in  God’s  providential  economy.  And,  in  fact,  important 
groundwork  has  been  done,  particularly  in  regard  to  scripture.3  The  cur- 
rent WCC  team  on  Inter-religious  Relations  and  Dialogue  continues  this 
work. 

These  are  the  two  WCC  programmes  that  have  raised  the  issues  of 
religious  pluralism.  But  neither  group  addressed  the  theological  question 
directly  and  each  has  maintained  an  unresolved  tension  between  God’s 
universal  saving  will  and  the  decisive  finality  of  Christ.  In  the  San  Anto- 
nio and  Salvador  mission  conferences,  the  tension  was  expressed  this 
way:  “We  cannot  point  to  any  other  way  of  salvation  than  Jesus  Christ; 
at  the  same  time,  we  cannot  set  limits  to  the  saving  power  of  God.”4  The 
Dialogue  sub-unit  expressed  the  same  tension,  urging  dialogue  as  a nec- 
essary way  of  living  out  faith  in  Christ,  but  avoiding  any  theological 
statement  about  the  religious  status  of  those  in  other  faiths.  As  one  com- 
mentator observed,  if  the  WCC  was  “loud  in  its  call  for  dialogue  of  reli- 
gions, it  barely  whispered  a theology  of  religions”.5  A significant  effort 
to  develop  a theological  structure  for  dialogue  was  made  with  the  Baar 
statement  in  1990,  but  little  further  conversation  followed  on  that  text.6 
A major  new  initiative  was  taken  in  2003,  when  a working  group  was 
convened  with  members  from  the  inter-religious  dialogue,  mission  and 
evangelism,  and  faith  and  order  programmes,  to  study  these  issues  and 
to  prepare  materials  for  the  2006  assembly  of  the  WCC.  Our  conversa- 
tion today  is  a part  of  that  process. 

Current  relevance  for  Faith  and  Order 

With  the  exception  of  a specific  project  on  the  church  and  the  Jewish 
people  that  followed  from  a recommendation  from  the  fourth  world  con- 
ference on  Faith  and  Order  at  Montreal  in  1963,  Faith  and  Order  has  not 
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addressed  religious  pluralism  in  any  sustained  study.  In  the  study  on  the 
unity  of  the  church  and  the  unity  of  humankind,  the  broad  issue  of  inter- 
religious relations  was  touched  (for  instance,  in  one  section  of  the  Lou- 
vain commission  meeting  in  1971).  The  topic  was  raised  at  the  plenary 
commission  meetings  in  Accra  in  1974  and  in  Bangalore  in  1978.7  The 
lack  of  attention  to  this  area  is  not  surprising.  Faith  and  Order  partici- 
pants do  not  necessarily  have  experience  either  in  mission  or  inter-reli- 
gious dialogue.  And,  for  the  most  part,  our  churches  do  not  have  detailed 
established  theologies  of  religion  to  bring  into  dialogue  in  ecumenical 
discussion. 

The  subject  of  religious  pluralism  belongs  on  the  agenda  of  Faith  and 
Order  now  for  two  primary  reasons.  The  first  reason  is  that  theological 
differences  among  Christians  over  the  appropriate  evaluation  of  reli- 
gions, and  the  corresponding  views  of  mission  and  evangelism,  have 
become  truly  church-dividing.  The  commitment  to  world  evangelism 
that  once  inspired  a passionate  quest  for  Christian  unity  has  now  become 
itself  an  issue  that  divides  Christians  within  existing  communions.  In  its 
work  towards  the  unity  of  the  church,  Faith  and  Order  cannot  ignore  this 
challenge. 

The  second  reason  for  facing  the  topic  of  religious  pluralism  is  that 
the  foundational  theological  issues  of  pluralism  have  become  evident. 
Initially,  proponents  of  both  mission  and  dialogue  treated  the  question  of 
the  religions  as  only  secondarily  theological:  mission  was  seen  as  the 
issue  of  theological  substance,  whereas  study  of  the  religions  was 
needed  only  for  instrumental  application  of  the  theological  mandate  for 
witness.  Or  relations  with  our  neighbour  were  taken  as  the  theological 
topic,  and  dialogue  was  simply  an  aspect  of  neighbour-love  towards 
those  of  different  religious  beliefs.  But  on  both  fronts  it  is  increasingly 
clear  that  religious  pluralism  itself  demands  a substantive  theological 
assessment  that  directly  involves  our  doctrine  of  God  and  Christology. 
What  is  at  issue  is  God’s  activity  in  the  religions  and  the  relation  of 
Christ  to  the  religions. 

The  most  basic  question  is  whether  there  are  reasons  integral  to 
Christian  faith  itself  which  compel  us  to  attend  to  the  religions.  Do 
Christians  have  anything  to  learn  from  the  religions  and,  if  so,  why? 
Christians  have  traditionally  affirmed  validity  in  elements  in  other  reli- 
gions that  mirror  Christian  convictions,  or  can  be  seen  to  “anticipate”  a 
Christian  fulfilment.  Where  traditions  overlap  with,  or  lead  towards, 
Christian  conclusions  they  are  seen  to  contain  truth.  A more  acute  ques- 
tion has  to  do  with  those  dimensions  in  which  other  religions  are  most 
distinct  from  - and  even  contrary  to  - Christian  faith  and  practice.  Is  it 
even  conceivable  that  these  could  be  viewed  as  valid  and  truthful  in  some 
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way?  Christian  theology  has  often  pondered  whether  adherents  of  other 
faiths  may  be  saved  in  spite  of  their  religion  (for  instance,  by  the  light  of 
a natural  moral  law).  It  has  sometimes  considered  whether  the  religions 
themselves  might  be  extraordinary  (or  even  ordinary)  means  towards 
Christian  redemption.  These  reflections  continue  to  be  important  for  our 
work.  But  little  theological  consideration  has  been  given  to  the  signifi- 
cance of  the  traditions  in  their  own  right,  not  as  secondary  ways  of  being 
Christian  but  as  primary  ways  of  being  themselves. 

Theology  of  religions 

The  last  twenty-five  years  have  seen  an  explosion  of  literature  in  the 
area  of  theology  of  religions  and  interfaith  dialogue.8  Many  factors 
prompt  this  interest.  One  very  important  one  is  an  attitude  of  repentance 
for  phases  of  history  in  which  Christian  attitudes  towards  other  religions 
have  encouraged  violence  and  cultural  domination,  behaviour  com- 
pletely out  of  keeping  with  true  discipleship.  Another  telling  factor  has 
been  expanded  opportunity  for  study  and  dialogue  with  religious  neigh- 
bours, in  settings  from  the  academic  world  to  globalized  economic  net- 
works. And  a third  is  awareness  of  the  inter-religious  dimension  of  con- 
flicts in  many  regions  of  the  world. 

A great  deal  of  this  discussion  can  be  mapped  on  two  different  axes. 
The  first  concerns  the  type  and  extent  of  recognition  that  Christian  the- 
ology extends  to  religions.  A familiar  typology  sees  the  options  on  this 
axis  as  being  ex clusivism  (other  religions  have  no  faith  value,  and  in 
principle  Christianity  replaces  them),  inclusivism  (other  religions  have 
elements  of  true  spiritual  value  consistent  with  Christian  revelation,  and 
in  principle  these  religions  are  branches  leading  to  and  fulfilled  in  Chris- 
tianity), and  pluralism  (other  religions  separately  contain  at  least  as 
much  divine  light  as  Christianity,  and  in  principle  each  one  indepen- 
dently carries  the  same  saving  power  Christianity  may  offer).9 

In  their  typical  forms,  these  views  correspond  to  different  Christo- 
logical  perspectives.  Pluralists  commonly  view  Christ  as  representative 
of  divine  presence  and  action  that  are  exemplified  elsewhere  under  other 
representations.  The  parallel  or  pluralism  model  contends  that  the  reli- 
gions each  lead  to  salvation,  with  no  need  for  any  to  depend  on  a fulfil- 
ment or  source  in  another.  Inclusivists  view  Christ  as  constitutive  of  rec- 
onciliation, and  integral  to  relation  with  God.  The  fulfilment  model  holds 
that  adherents  faithful  to  the  instruction  of  their  own  traditions  may,  by 
that  means,  receive  the  grace  of  Christ  and  attain  salvation  without  out- 
ward Christian  profession.  Exclusivists  understand  Christ  as  constitutive 
of  salvation,  and  explicit  profession  of  Christ  as  necessary  to  real  rela- 
tion with  him.  Thus,  the  replacement  model  maintains  there  can  be  no 
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salvation  apart  from  explicit  attachment  to  Christ.  In  strict  terms,  no  one 
of  these  positions  implies  a conclusion  about  the  universal  salvation  of 
all  persons.  But  the  three  options  do  offer  a progressive  specification  of 
the  means  by  which  such  universal  salvation  might  be  administered. 

We  may  crosscut  this  threefold  division  with  another  based  on  the 
form  of  dialogue  in  which  persons  of  faith  encounter  each  other,  rather 
than  varied  conclusions  about  the  status  of  religions.  There  is  a dialogue 
of  beliefs , in  which  doctrines,  teachings  and  theologies  are  compared  and 
shared.  There  is  a dialogue  of  experience , in  which  it  is  spiritual  prac- 
tices and  interior  religious  life  that  are  the  focus  of  engagement.  And 
there  is  a dialogue  of  life , that  focuses  on  the  common  human  realities  of 
material  suffering  and  injustice,  particularly  on  the  condition  of  the  poor- 
est. It  compares  and  shares  the  traditions’  resources  in  an  active  effort  to 
transform  the  world.  According  to  which  of  these  encounters  is  empha- 
sized, the  theology  of  religions  that  results  may  have  a more  philosoph- 
ical, more  mystical  or  more  liberation  character. 

For  individual  theologians  and  communities,  these  categories  mix. 
Among  those  who  agree  on  an  inclusivist  vision  of  difference,  one  might 
stress  cognitive  issues  and  someone  else  stress  experiential  ones.  The 
same  person  who  is  exclusivist  about  eternal  salvation  may  be  a plural- 
ist about  earthly  justice.  And  one  who  unequivocally  affirms  that  all  reli- 
gions lead  to  salvation  may  be  an  exclusivist  about  ethical  issues,  argu- 
ing that  no  one  can  be  reconciled  with  God  apart  from  explicit  political 
profession  of  a certain  sort. 

Recent  developments 

There  are  a number  of  movements  bearing  on  the  theology  of  reli- 
gious plurality  which  can  inform  the  reflections  of  Faith  and  Order. 

The  contribution  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 

A new  period  was  marked  by  the  Second  Vatican  Council  document 
Nostra  Aetate.  Since  the  Council,  the  Roman  Catholic  communion  has 
engaged  in  sustained  and  extensive  reflection  on  religious  plurality,  with 
significant  contributions  from  the  Pontifical  Council  on  Interreligious 
Dialogue,  notably  the  document  “Dialogue  and  Proclamation”.10  This 
should  be  compared  also  with  the  document  from  the  Congregation  for 
the  Doctrine  of  the  Faith  “On  the  Unicity  and  Salvific  Universality  of 
Jesus  Christ  and  the  Church”  (Dominus  Iesus).n 

Voices  from  churches  in  pluralistic  contexts 

Reflection  on  the  theology  of  religious  plurality  has  been  greatly 
enriched  by  increased  participation  from  Christian  theologians  in 
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churches  with  long  experience  of  life  in  multi-religious  contexts,  often 
as  minorities  within  cultures  shaped  by  other  traditions.  This  has  been 
true,  for  instance,  of  the  contributions  from  Orthodox  churches  in  the 
Middle  East,  represented  in  figures  like  Metropolitan  Georges  Kodhr 
and  Aram  I,  Catholicos  of  Cilicia.  In  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  the 
churches  of  South  Asia  are  particularly  notable  in  this  respect,  as  seen 
in  the  work  of  theologians  such  as  Michael  Amaladoss,  Aloysius  Pieris, 
Felix  Wilfred  and  Jacques  Dupuis.12  The  same  is  true  for  Protestants, 
reflected  in  the  work  of  figures  such  as  Stanley  Samartha,  M.M. 
Thomas,  Wesley  Ariarajah  and  Thomas  Thangaraj.  The  work  of  these 
and  other  writers  contributes  a new  concreteness  to  the  theological  dis- 
cussion. 

Dialogue,  common  work  for  justice,  multiple  religious  practice 

Increasingly,  Christians  bring  to  theological  study  their  experiences 
in  interfaith  dialogue  or  interfaith  movements.  In  venues  such  as  the 
World  Parliament  of  Religions  there  is  a search  for  a common  ethical 
basis,  and  shared  action,  for  human  welfare.  In  varied  settings,  there  are 
also  profound  questions  around  issues  of  multiple  religious  practice, 
whether  this  involves  Christians  who  have  adopted  specific  practices  or 
participation  in  another  tradition,  or  those  of  other  faiths  who  in  some 
measure  reverence  Jesus  and  share  the  church’s  worship.  Such  experi- 
ences are  real,  but  often  there  are  few  theological  categories  for  their 
interpretation. 

Judaism 

Jewish-Christian  dialogue  and  Christian  theological  reconsideration 
of  Judaism  are  the  longest- standing  forms  of  Christian  reflection  on  reli- 
gious plurality.  Christian  identity  is  inseparable  from  an  understanding 
of  God’s  covenant  with  Israel  and  of  Jesus  as  a Jew.  This  unique  relation 
involves  shared  scripture  and  a tortuous  history  of  Christian  anti- 
Judaism.  Much  recent  theological  work  in  Christian  communions  seeks 
not  only  to  rectify  errors  in  Christian  treatments  of  Judaism,  but  also  to 
develop  a new  basis  for  understanding  the  relation  of  the  church  and  liv- 
ing Judaism  within  the  providence  of  God. 

Islam  and  global  encounters 

Recent  global  conflicts  have  brought  special  focus  on  the  relation 
between  the  world’s  two  largest  religions,  Islam  and  Christianity.  We  are 
aware  in  new  ways  of  the  dangers  created  by  the  lack  of  dialogue  and 
common  understanding  between  these  traditions.  Many  Christians  are 
turning  to  study  of  specific  Muslim-Christian  topics,  in  the  conviction 
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that  it  is  in  this  area  that  the  theology  of  religions  can  make  the  greatest 
direct  contribution  to  unity  and  peace  for  the  whole  human  family. 

Urgency  of  the  Christological  question 

Much  initiative  in  the  discussion  of  religious  plurality  rests  with 
“pluralist”  thinkers  who  argue  unequivocally  that  adequate  response  to 
religious  diversity  requires  an  alteration  in  foundational  Christian  theol- 
ogy. They  contend  that  tension  between  the  universal  saving  will  of  God 
and  the  decisive  finality  of  Jesus  Christ  can  only  be  resolved  by  a frank 
subordination  of  the  second  to  the  first.13  On  this  view,  the  church  should 
interpret  the  work  of  Christ  as  exclusively  representative  and  illustrative, 
the  unity  of  Christ  with  God  as  exemplary,  and  the  church’s  confessional 
language  about  Christ’s  unique  significance  as  metaphorical.  This  is  in 
fact  a call  to  the  churches  to  adopt  a new,  normative  Christology  not  only 
alongside,  but  in  necessary  replacement  of,  the  existing  Christologies  in 
our  churches.  It  is  at  this  point  that  the  sharpest  church-dividing  aspects 
of  the  question  come  into  play. 

Beyond  exclusivism  - inclusivism  - pluralism 

Recently,  many  commentators  have  contested  the  value  of  the  exclu- 
sivist/inclusivist/pluralist  typology.  They  contend  that  it  is  not  a good 
tool  either  to  identify  points  of  view,  or  to  define  the  important  issues. 
The  common  point  among  these  writers  is  a vivid  sense  of  particularity, 
an  emphasis  on  the  integrity  of  individual  faiths  and  a suspicion  of  the 
reductive  effect  of  pluralistic  theories,  as  well  as  of  the  traditional  a pri- 
ori accounts  of  the  “other”.  Some  simply  observe  that  our  knowledge  of 
each  other’s  religions  is,  as  yet,  too  distorted  and  limited  for  any  global 
conclusions  to  be  reached.  They  commend  a moratorium  on  declarative 
theology  and  a period  of  humble,  mutual  study. 

Others  pursue  a project  that  is  coming  to  be  called  “comparative  the- 
ology”.14 This  is  characterized,  first,  by  the  recognition  that  we  study  the 
religions  from  a religiously  committed  perspective:  there  are  no  neutral 
standpoints.  It  is  characterized,  second,  by  an  interest  in  careful,  detailed 
comparison  - not  of  one  global  tradition  with  another,  for  instance,  but 
rather  one  specific  text  with  another  specific  text,  or  a specific  practice 
with  another  specific  practice.  And  it  is  characterized,  third,  by  an 
attempt  to  approximate  an  insider’s  understanding  of  a particular  tradi- 
tion. At  the  simplest  level  this  requires  all  the  time  and  effort  needed  to 
learn  other  languages,  and  to  receive  instruction  and  guidance  from 
interpreters  within  that  tradition. 

There  is  no  prior  plan  or  programme  for  such  work;  it  can  only  go 
where  the  process  leads.  And  countless  specific  projects  will  be  needed 
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before  firm  overall  theories  can  be  tested.  But  the  Christian  theologians 
engaged  in  this  work  view  it  as  an  explicit  work  of  Christian  theology. 
Having  learned  to  inhabit  some  part  of  the  other  tradition,  one  returns  to 
the  sources  and  tasks  of  Christian  theology  with  a changed  perspective: 
the  other  religion  has  become  a source  for  Christian  reflection.  Compar- 
ative theologians  contend  that  the  ordinary  practice  of  Christian  theology 
will  more  and  more  include  this  cross-reference  to  the  substance  of  other 
religious  traditions. 

Trinitarian  theologies  of  religion 

Influenced  partly  by  some  of  the  considerations  just  reviewed,  and 
partly  by  the  work  of  Orthodox  theologians  who  have  helped  the  ecu- 
menical movement  recover  an  emphasis  on  pneumatology,  a number  of 
theologians  across  the  confessional  spectrum  have  turned  to  trinitarian 
theology  as  the  primary  resource  for  understanding  religious  plurality.15 
This  development  marks  a new  stage  of  genuine  integration  of  reflection 
on  the  religions  with  the  heart  of  the  church’s  doctrinal  tradition. 


II.  THE  TRINITARIAN  SHAPE  OF  THE  THEOLOGY 
OF  RELIGIOUS  PLURALITY 


Three  key  factors 

Two  necessary  factors  in  the  response  to  religious  diversity  are  well 
attested  in  the  ecumenical  documents  we  noted  above.  One  factor  is  the 
universal  saving  will  of  God  (reflected  in  biblical  passages  such  as  1 
Timothy  2:3-4).  God  is  the  God  of  all  creation,  and  no  people  or  culture 
lies  outside  the  scope  of  divine  providence  and  grace.  The  second  factor 
is  the  particularity  and  finality  of  Jesus  Christ  as  Saviour  (reflected  in 
biblical  passages  such  as  Acts  4:12).  Christ  is  both  necessary  for  salva- 
tion and  constitutive  of  salvation.  To  these  two  we  can  add  a third  factor: 
recognition  of  the  unique  and  universal  character  of  each  religion  in  its 
own  integrity.  As  in  the  first  two  cases  our  interpretations  of  God’s  sav- 
ing will  and  Christ’s  decisive  finality  need  to  be  grounded  in  scripture 
and  Tradition,  so  in  the  third  case  our  interpretations  of  a religion  need 
to  be  grounded  in  the  first-hand  sources  and  testimony  that  come  from 
that  Tradition  itself.  Theology  of  religious  plurality  must  credit,  as  far  as 
possible,  the  self-descriptions  of  our  neighbours.  We  interpret  the  reli- 
gions from  a Christian  viewpoint  but,  when  we  do  so,  what  we  interpret 
must  be  recognizable  and  affirmed  by  those  whose  religion  it  is.  This  is 
an  inevitable  but  possibly  fruitful  form  of  “competition”  among  the 
faiths:  seeing  which  can  most  adequately  take  account  of  the  distinctive 
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testimony  of  others.16  The  faith  that  proves  able  to  do  this  for  the  widest 
possible  range  of  compelling  elements  from  other  traditions  will  not  only 
be  enriched  itself,  but  will  offer  strong  warrants  for  its  own  truth. 

Theological  responses  to  the  religions 

The  Christian  tradition  is  rich  in  resources  for  the  theology  of  reli- 
gions.17 When  we  turn  to  scripture  and  to  our  theological  traditions,  we 
discover  that  these  issues  were  already  being  engaged  in  New  Testament 
times  and  have  been  raised  in  many  different  settings  since.  In  contem- 
plating God’s  work  apart  from  the  history  of  Israel  and  the  church,  or  in 
considering  salvation  for  those  untouched  by  that  history  of  revelation, 
several  themes  recur  in  virtually  all  our  traditions.  One  of  these  is  the 
permanent,  integral  revelation  given  in  creation  itself,  what  some  have 
called  “general  revelation”.  Another  is  the  continuing,  active  work  of 
God’s  Spirit  in  the  world,  a free  activity  that  is  not  constrained  by  human 
institutions  or  understanding.  And  a third  is  the  presence  of  the  same 
Word  that  was  incarnate  in  Jesus,  the  logos  without  which  “nothing  was 
made  that  was  made”. 

When  expressing  a wider  hope  - the  conviction  that  salvation  is 
available  to  those  beyond  the  bounds  of  the  church  or  explicit  confession 
of  Christ  - Christians  have  inevitably  turned  to  variations  on  these  three 
themes.  In  developing  theologies  of  religion  we  do  the  same,  often 
emphasizing  one  to  the  detriment  of  the  other  two.  Many  of  the  divisions 
among  Christians  over  how  to  understand  religious  pluralism  stem  from 
the  divergent  theologies  of  religion  that  grow  out  of  those  differences  in 
emphasis.18  In  other  words,  implicitly  or  explicitly,  Trinity  has  been  the 
framework  within  which  Christians  have  reflected  on  the  religions. 

One  approach  to  religious  pluralism  delves  into  the  implications  of 
trust  in  God  as  the  source  of  a unitary  creation.  Religious  diversity  is 
addressed  in  terms  of  the  imprint  of  the  divine  nature  in  all  that  is,  and 
the  capacity  for  all  persons  to  perceive  that  imprint.  A range  of  ideas 
comes  into  play  here:  the  image  of  God  in  human  beings,  general  reve- 
lation, the  light  of  reason  or  conscience,  covenants  with  Adam  and  Eve, 
with  Noah.  There  is  a universal  revelation  of  God  in  the  things  that  God 
has  made,  and  this  can  be  activated  through  the  religions.  So  a typical 
advocate  of  this  approach  might  argue  that  persons  can  relate  to  God 
apart  from  explicit  relation  to  Christ,  through  this  natural  moral  religion: 
“What  the  law  requires  is  written  on  their  hearts,  to  which  their  own  con- 
science also  bears  witness”  (Rom.  2:15). 

A second  theological  approach  runs  through  the  depths  of  Christo- 
logical  confession.  Questions  about  the  pluralism  of  faiths  are  explored 
through  what  we  might  call  preincamate,  incarnate  and  post-resurrection 
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modalities  of  the  divine  word.  An  example  of  the  first  would  be  reflec- 
tions concerning  the  ways  in  which  the  logos , the  word  of  God,  is 
already  active  in  the  world  by  virtue  of  participation  in  creation  and 
therefore  can  be  known,  in  some  measure,  apart  from  the  gospel.  The 
second  involves  consideration  of  the  ways  in  which  various  faiths  might 
providentially  prefigure  or  reflect  the  concrete  historical  reality  of  Jesus 
Christ,  ways  in  which  the  messiah  is  truly  expected,  to  use  Reinhold 
Niebuhr’s  phrase.  The  third  modality  concerns  the  active  presence  of  the 
risen  and  living  Christ  to  those  in  various  religions,  on  the  model  of 
Jesus’  resurrection  appearances,  where  he  is  unrecognized  either  briefly 
(Mary  in  the  garden,  Matt.  28:1-10,  cf.  John  20:1-18)  or  for  long  periods 
(the  road  to  Emmaus,  Luke  24:13-35):  Christ  is  actively  present,  and 
people  respond  directly  to  him,  though  he  is  not  identified  or  named. 

The  third  vein  of  theological  reflection  turns  to  the  work  of  the  Spirit 
and  focuses  on  the  continued  freedom  and  providence  of  God’s  action. 
“The  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit  embraces  the  whole  creation  and  the  entire 
history  of  humanity  and  leads  us  to  discern  God’s  other  activities  in  his- 
tory beyond  the  historical  Jesus  and  beyond  the  limits  of  the  church.”19 
The  Spirit  blows  where  it  will,  and  the  religions  can  be  viewed  as  sites 
for  this  direct,  spontaneous  action  of  God.  Whenever  the  religions  are 
instruments  for  creation  to  fulfill  some  portion  of  its  ordained  beauty, 
justice  and  love,  that  presence  of  God  is  realized. 

Christian  theologies  of  religion  affirm  what  is  valid  in  other  religions 
by  identifying  it  either  with  God’s  revelation  in  creation,  with  the 
implicit  presence  of  the  word,  or  with  the  direct  action  of  the  Spirit.  Inso- 
far as  they  are  trinitarian,  Christians  recognize  the  validity  of  all  three  of 
these  approaches,  and  affirm  that  the  three  are  integrally  related.  Still,  as 
it  has  been  difficult  to  maintain  a full  and  unified  trinitarian  perspective 
within  the  internal  work  of  Christian  theology,  so  it  has  been  doubly  hard 
to  do  so  in  the  consideration  of  religious  pluralism. 

Trinity  as  the  framework  for  theologies  of  religious  plurality 

By  affirming,  in  the  specific  context  of  Jewish  monotheism,  the  clos- 
est possible  unity  of  Christ  with  God,  Christian  faith  created  a dynamic 
which  was  absent  in  non-theistic  traditions  or  more  monistic  or  polythe- 
istic ones.  For  God  to  be  distinctively  connected  with  historical  particu- 
larity in  this  way,  while  also  remaining  the  sole,  transcendent  Creator, 
obviously  required  diversity  in  the  means  (the  “economy”)  by  which 
God  related  to  the  world.  And  if  this  economic  activity  of  God  was  to  be, 
at  the  same  time,  the  true  revelation  of  God’s  very  self,  then  that  variety 
of  manifestation  had  to  be  rooted  in  a complexity  of  relation  intrinsic  to 
God’s  self.  In  other  words,  the  ways  in  which  God  relates  to  creation  are 
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not  accidental  or  artificial  but  are  expressions  of  God’s  intrinsic  charac- 
ter. 

The  Trinity  is  Christianity’s  framework  for  understanding  religious 
diversity.  This  framework  was  already  present  in  the  disciples’  convic- 
tion that  their  encounter  with  Jesus  could  be  correlated  with  the 
encounter  with  Israel’s  one  God,  and  with  the  new  life  they  experienced 
within  and  among  themselves  as  a result  of  Jesus.  These  were  not  iden- 
tical experiences,  but  they  were  encounters  with  the  same  God.  Of 
course  there  are  innumerable  ways  that  God  may  be  manifest  in  relation 
with  humanity.  These  three  encounters  - with  the  God  of  Israel  who  is 
not  to  be  named  or  imaged,  with  the  concrete  humanity  of  Jesus,  and 
with  the  indwelling  of  the  Spirit  - were  not  simply  three  acts  or  mani- 
festations among  numberless  others.  They  were  revelations  of  the  con- 
stitutive pattern  of  God’s  relation  to  humanity  and  of  God’s  own  rela- 
tional nature. 

With  explicit  knowledge  of  the  Trinity,  rooted  in  the  incarnation,  it  is 
possible  for  us  to  unify  other  dimensions  of  religious  experience.  Trinity 
provides  a particular  ground  for  affirming  the  truth  and  reality  of  what  is 
different.  Trinitarian  conviction  suggests  that  among  all  the  possible 
claimed  manifestations  of  God,  more  than  one  narrow  band  can  be 
authentic.  There  are  experiences  of  numinous  powers  in  nature,  whether 
a storm  at  sea  or  the  birth  of  a child.  There  are  experiences  of  deliver- 
ance and  new  life  that  come  to  a person  who  calls  out  for  God’s  mercy 
in  the  midst  of  a desperate  addiction,  or  who  is  released  from  oppression. 
There  are  experiences  of  mystical  unity  and  self-transcendence  that 
overflow  our  normal  individuality.  The  Trinity  is  an  account  of  God  that 
says  these  are  experiences  of  the  same  reality,  not  different  ones,  and  yet 
each  has  its  own  irreducible  integrity.  They  ought  not  to  be  separated  and 
pitted  against  each  other  (as,  for  instance,  in  a religion  of  nature  over 
against  a religion  of  history  or  one  of  spirit).  Nor  should  they  be  reduced 
to  some  generic  reality  underlying  them  all,  or  ranked  hierarchically  so 
that  only  one  is  the  definitive  truth  behind  or  underlying  the  other  two. 
Rather,  God  is  known  in  the  midst  of  these  different  patterns: 

Only  such  a “pluralist”  doctrine  of  God  can  allow  for  the  equal  validity  of  find- 
ing God  as  the  fundamental  and  indescribable  ground  of  all,  as  a partner  in 
personal  dialogue,  and  as  the  energy  of  one’s  own  deepest  selfhood  - and  only 
such  a doctrine  can  present  these  elements  as  united  with  each  other,  requiring 
each  other  to  make  full  human  sense.20 

Just  as  Christians  apply  this  insight  to  discern  the  presence  of  God  in 
their  daily  lives,  so  it  may  also  be  helpful  in  our  consideration  of  the  reli- 
gions. 
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The  Trinity  teaches  us  that  Jesus  Christ  cannot  be  the  sole,  exhaus- 
tive source  for  knowledge  of  God,  nor  an  isolated  act  of  God  to  save  us. 
Yet  the  Trinity  itself  is  Christocentric.  It  is  Christocentric  in  the  empiri- 
cal sense  that  that  doctrine,  the  representation  of  God’s  triune  nature, 
arose  historically  from  faith  in  Jesus  Christ.  And  it  is  so  in  the  systemic 
sense  that  the  personal  character  of  God  requires  particularity  as  its 
deepest  mode  of  revelation.  The  fullness  of  God’s  mystery  is  hidden  in 
the  divine  source,  overflows  in  Christ  beyond  the  measure  of  our  means 
to  receive  it,  and  is  continually  active  in  all  of  creation  through  the  Spirit. 
“All  history,  both  past  and  to  come,  is  potentially  a particularity  by 
which  God’s  self-revelation  is  mediated.”21  Christ  is  the  concrete  parti- 
cularity by  which  Christians  know  this  about  the  potential  in  all  history 
and  in  whom,  in  the  unity  with  the  divine  word,  this  self-revelation  deci- 
sively takes  place.  The  scope  of  divine  activity  in  all  of  religious  history 
widens  in  proportion  to  the  decisiveness  of  God’s  self-revelation  in 
Christ,  not  the  reverse.  Christ  is  the  basis  upon  which  we  can  be  open  to 
other  faiths.22 

Without  the  constitutive  role  attributed  to  Jesus,  there  would  have 
been  no  reason  for  Christians  to  evolve  this  understanding  of  the  mystery 
of  God.  Yet,  though  the  divinity  and  saving  decisiveness  of  Jesus  are  the 
preconditions  for  such  an  understanding,  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  in 
turn  rules  out  the  absolute  exclusivist  reading  of  those  qualities  in  Jesus. 
Thus,  as  Gavin  D’ Costa  says,  “The  Trinity  safeguards  against  an  exclu- 
sivist particularism  (Christomonism)  and  a pluralist  universalism  (theo- 
centrism)  in  that  it  stipulates  against  an  exclusive  identification  of  God 
and  Jesus,  as  well  as  against  a non-identification  of  God  and  Jesus.”23  To 
make  sense  of  the  fact  that  God  was  as  decisively  in  Christ  as  Christians 
believed,  it  was  necessary  to  hold  that  God  was  elsewhere  than  Christ 
also.  This  is  perhaps  the  key  pivot  point  of  the  Christian  theology  of  reli- 
gions. It  balances  the  tensions  such  a theology  must  maintain:  without 
such  a decisive  Christology,  no  Trinity;  with  Trinity,  no  understanding  of 
Christ’s  uniqueness  so  extreme  that  it  cannot  fit  within  a wider  economy 
of  God’s  action.  The  reality  of  God’s  active  relation  to  creation  in  ways 
distinct  from  the  event  of  the  historical  Jesus  is  coded  into  the  trinitarian 
basis  of  Christian  faith.  So  too  is  the  intrinsic  connection  of  all  of  God’s 
action  with  that  historical  event. 

The  Trinity  represents  the  Christian  context  for  interpreting  religious 
pluralism.  If  Jesus  Christ  is  the  decisive  act  and  revelation  of  God  for  us, 
then  by  that  image  we  know  that  gracious  care  and  crucified,  self-giving 
love  are  the  modes  in  which  we  are  called  to  relate  with  our  religious 
neighbours.  We  are  called  to  dialogue  and  common  work  for  the  good  of 
God’s  reign.  If  the  God  made  known  to  us  in  Christ  is  Trinity,  then  we 
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must  avoid  either  exclusivism  or  pluralism  by  dialectically  relating  the 
universal  and  the  particular.  Recognition  of  the  work  of  the  Holy  Sprit 
“allows  the  particularity  of  Christ  to  be  related  to  the  universal  activity 
of  God  in  the  history  of  humankind”.24  And  if  the  Holy  Spirit  is  active  in 
the  history  of  the  world  religions  and  the  church  stands  under  the  judg- 
ment of  the  Spirit,  then  attention  to  the  religions  is  vital  for  Christian 
faithfulness. 


III.  IN  MANY  AND  VARIOUS  WAYS 

Dimensions  of  koinonia 

I hope  that  the  foregoing  discussion  is  of  some  value  in  summarizing 
the  current  situation  and  outlining  positive  theological  resources  for  our 
response  to  religious  plurality.  At  best  we  can  only  say  that  our  churches 
are  working  towards  a theology  of  religious  pluralism.  We  share  this 
struggle  with  our  religious  neighbours  who,  in  their  own  ways,  also  face 
challenges  in  religious  diversity.  We  cannot  know  in  advance  all  that  we 
will  discover  or  encounter  in  the  dialogue  of  religions,  so  no  sound  the- 
ology can  claim  to  be  complete  in  that  respect.  And  yet  we  do  need  ser- 
viceable theological  maps,  maps  that  can  orient  us  towards  respectful 
mutual  relations  with  other  religions  and  that  already  contain  space 
where  we  can  incorporate  learning  from  other  religions.  With  the  Baar 
statement  we  can  “affirm  that  in  Jesus  Christ,  the  incarnate  Word,  the 
entire  human  family  has  been  united  to  God  in  an  irrevocable  bond  and 
covenant”.25  This  is  the  orienting  compass  point  of  our  map,  the  witness 
we  offer  to  all.  Can  this  faith  specify  a place  for  the  witness  of  other  reli- 
gions? 

I believe  that  it  can.  Indeed,  I believe  that  in  honouring  the  testimony 
of  our  religious  neighbours  we  gain  a more  profound  understanding  of 
salvation  itself  and  of  the  distinctive  witness  Christians  bear  in  the  world. 
We  are  only  at  the  beginning  stages  of  this  process.  I offer  the  following 
as  a theological  experiment,  as  one  way  in  which  such  a map  might  be 
drawn.  I take  as  my  point  of  departure  the  theme  of  koinonia,  which  has 
been  so  important  in  recent  Faith  and  Order  discussions  of  the  nature  of 
the  church. 

If  there  is  true  religious  value  in  any  tradition,  it  must  stem  from  an 
authentic  relation  to  God.  There  may  of  course  be  ostensible  religious 
movements  that  have  no  such  value,  and  in  all  religious  traditions, 
including  our  own,  simple  human  error  may  be  mixed  amid  truth.  Per- 
sons may  stand  nominally  within  any  religious  tradition  and  yet  be 
estranged  from  living  contact  with  God.  But  the  crucial  theological 
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question  is:  What  kind  of  relation  with  God  accounts  for  the  best  in  the 
religions,  for  the  truth  we  have  recognized  and  the  further  truth  we  may 
recognize  in  other  faiths? 

We  saw  in  section  II  how  Christian  understanding  of  God  as  Trinity 
provides  the  context  for  our  theology  of  religious  plurality.  Christians 
believe  in  a complex  God,  in  whom  the  three  persons  and  their  unique 
relations  subsist  in  a single  koinonia.  God  is  this  communion  in  differ- 
ence. Since  Trinity  is  constituted  by  an  enduring  set  of  relations,  the 
divine  life  has  varied  dimensions.  It  is  those  dimensions,  and  their  com- 
plexity, that  make  possible  various  kinds  of  encounter  with  God.  Human 
interaction  with  the  triune  God  may  take  different  forms.  The  dimen- 
sions exist  because  God  is  Trinity,  but  the  dimensions  belong  to  all  of  the 
trinitarian  persons  together,  not  to  any  one.  I suggest  that  what  is  reli- 
giously valid  in  other  faith  traditions  stems  from  authentic  encounter 
with  the  divine  through  these  dimensions. 

Theological  discussion  of  religious  pluralism  has  primarily  focused 
on  the  question  of  whether  those  of  other  faiths  can  attain  salvation  and, 
if  so,  how.  The  typology  of  exclusivism/inclusivism/pluralism  is  orga- 
nized around  this  very  question.  Less  attention  has  been  given  to  what 
we  mean  by  “salvation”,  and  how  this  relates  to  the  aims  of  other  reli- 
gions. Salvation  is  a relation  of  communion  or  koinonia  with  God  and 
with  other  creatures  in  Christ.  In  one  sense  such  a statement  is  extremely 
general,  for  there  is  space  within  it  for  all  the  traditional  differences 
among  Christians  over  issues  of  theosis,  justification,  sanctification  and 
the  resurrection  life.  But  the  statement  is  of  importance  precisely 
because  it  highlights  what  is  shared  among  Christian  traditions:  the 
koinonia  dimension  of  salvation  is  of  special  importance  in  terms  of  the 
unique  character  of  the  Christian  gospel.  In  other  words,  koinonia  is  a 
key  both  to  Christian  openness  to  other  faiths  and  to  its  witness  among 
them. 

Dimensions  of  relation 

I would  like  to  summarize  three  dimensions  of  the  koinonia  of  the 
trinitarian  life  and  three  human  images  that  reflect  these.26  The  first 
dimension  is  characterized  by  the  interplay  of  emptiness  and  imma- 
nence. The  three  divine  persons  each  “empty  themselves”  to  allow  the 
indwelling  of  the  others,  and  they  each  have  an  immanent  presence 
within  the  others.  If  we  were  to  seek  an  image  of  this  reality  in  human 
life,  we  might  best  liken  it  to  connections  we  sometimes  characterize  as 
non-personal,  because  they  are  of  such  an  elemental  sort.  One  of  us 
receives  a blood  transfusion  from  another,  perhaps  from  someone  we 
have  never  met.  This  is  a significant,  even  life-saving  relation,  but  it 
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takes  place  on  an  organic  level.  Or  we  are  awakened  in  the  night  by  pre- 
conscious  awareness  of  unusual  noises.  Just  as  the  qualities  of  human 
personhood  are  not  discernible  at  the  level  of  the  molecular  interactions 
in  our  bodies  or  our  preconscious  awareness,  so  we  may  say  that  God’s 
personal  nature  also  encompasses  a “pre-personal”  dimension. 

Second,  within  the  Trinity,  each  of  the  three  persons  encounters  the 
others  in  freedom,  with  its  own  unique  character.  The  relations  are  asym- 
metrical, because  each  has  its  own  identity  and  is  no  copy  of  another.  In 
human  beings  we  see  a faint  likeness  to  this  in  the  dimension  of  direct 
personal  encounter,  in  which  we  share  ideas,  intentions  and  emotion.  We 
meet  as  distinctive  others,  honouring  and  enacting  our  identities  in 
exchange.  We  do  this  face  to  face  or  through  a medium  like  writing  or 
art. 

Third,  the  divine  persons  do  not  only  share  one  divine  life  process. 
They  do  not  only  encounter  each  other’s  uniqueness.  They  also  enter  into 
communion  with  each  other,  indwelling  each  other  as  different  persons. 
The  incarnation  is  a window  into  this  trinitarian  communion,  and  the 
path  that  opens  our  way  to  participate  in  it.  We  know  some  shadow  of 
this  in  our  human  relations  when  empathy  and  intimacy  with  someone 
gives  rise  to  a vicarious  capacity  to  share  his  or  her  inner  life.  His  or  her 
characteristic  responses  and  feelings  begin  to  arise  in  us  also,  as  a kind 
of  second  nature  in  us.  These  arise  in  us  not  instead  of  our  own  reactions, 
but  alongside  them,  complementing  and  in  some  cases  transforming 
them.  Relations  of  deep  love  or  friendship  are  marked  by  this  dynamic. 
But  it  is  manifest  for  us,  above  all,  in  our  incorporation  into  Christ  by 
faith  through  the  indwelling  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  In  this  way  we  can  share 
in  Christ’s  love  for  others. 

In  God’s  relation  with  creation,  God  manifests  in  a proportionate  way 
the  same  three  dimensions  of  relation  present  in  the  divine  life  itself. 
These  dimensions  of  relation  are  present  in  the  inner-trinitarian  life. 
They  are  present,  far  more  faintly,  in  our  human  lives  as  part  of  the  image 
of  God  given  in  creation  and  broken  by  sin.  They  are  present  in  the  prov- 
idence of  God’s  presence  to  the  world.  And  we  may  find  them  also  in  the 
religions. 

The  dimension  of  emptiness  and  immanence 

The  act  of  creation  reflects  the  first  dimension  we  have  just  dis- 
cussed. On  the  one  hand,  God  “withdraws”  or  makes  space  for  creatures 
to  have  their  own  being  and  freedom  distinct  from  God.  God  ordains  a 
divine  absence,  a distance  between  Creator  and  creature  that  makes  free- 
dom and  identity  possible.  And  on  the  other  hand,  God  practises  a uni- 
versal immanence,  sustaining  every  being  by  divine  power  and  order. 
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These  relations  are  both  universal  and  hidden.  God  practises  an  active 
absence  and  an  anonymous  identity  in  creation. 

Humans  may  respond  to  God’s  manifestation  in  this  dimension  in  two 
different  ways,  each  with  its  own  integrity.  First,  God’s  contraction  to 
make  way  for  creation  makes  possible  a valid  human  insight  into  the 
insubstantiality  of  all  being.  If  creation  is  examined  rigorously  “on  this 
frequency”  - through  meditation  or  science  - we  can  rightly  find  imper- 
manence, or  emptiness,  at  its  base.  All  enduring,  distinct  identities  are 
found  without  substance.  This  conclusion,  and  rigorous  practice  based  on 
it,  are  characteristic  of  the  Theravadan  Buddhist  understanding  of  nir- 
vana.21 Insight  into  this  dimension  is  far  more  developed  in  Buddhism 
than  in  any  facet  of  Christian  tradition.  The  Buddhist  vision  of  emptiness 
is  an  accurate  description  of  one  aspect  of  God’s  relation  to  creation,  a fun- 
damental dimension  of  contingency  and  distance  given  in  the  creative  act 
itself.  We  find  here  an  isolation  and  purification  of  that  dimension.  To  real- 
ize such  emptiness  is  to  cling  to  nothing,  not  even  one’s  own  identity,  and 
so  surely  to  be  delivered  from  all  suffering,  estrangement  and  relationship. 

There  is  a second  way  to  apprehend  this  dimension  of  divine  relation. 
Here  what  is  most  profoundly  grasped  is  not  God’s  withdrawal  but  God’s 
sustaining,  constant  presence  in  all  that  is  made.  The  constant  dynamism 
of  the  divine  life  which  upholds  the  world  is  taken  as  the  substratum  of 
one  great  self  whose  body  is  the  world.  From  this  perspective,  it  is  a mis- 
take to  take  emptiness  or  flux  as  the  real  story.  Every  individual  part  may 
change  and  pass  away,  like  cells  in  a body,  but  the  one  self  goes  on.  We 
can  look  deeply  into  ourselves  or  nature  - by  meditation  or  science  - and 
find  an  underlying  reality,  present  alike  in  all  that  is.  The  advaita  vedanta 
tradition  of  Hinduism  expresses  this  perception  powerfully.  Brahman , 
the  one  unshakable  reality,  sustains  all  things  by  pervading  all  things.  If 
pursued  intensely  and  separately,  this  insight  suggests  an  end  in  which 
the  small  “I”  of  the  particular  creature  resolves  into  a perfect  identity 
with  the  one  absolute  being.  The  creature  can  realize  the  impersonal 
immanence  of  the  divine  as  their  sole  being,  and  yield  back  all  unique 
identity  and  relations. 

Either  of  the  insights  I have  described  can  lead  reasonably  to  the  con- 
clusion “I  am  that”:  all  things  are  empty,  or  all  things  are  literally  divine, 
including  me.  The  conviction  that  samsara  is  nirvana , or  that  atman  is 
Brahman  are  two  distinctive  religious  conclusions  bom  of  such  wisdom. 
And  the  purity  of  the  wisdom  behind  these  conclusions  is  developed 
more  profoundly  within  Buddhism  and  Hinduism  than  in  Christianity. 
Sages  who  have  taught  and  practised  this  wisdom  have  benefited  from 
God’s  illumination,  for  it  is  right  to  honour  God’s  universal  presence, 
and  to  realize  our  complete  dependence  on  God. 
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The  personal  dimension 

God’s  relation  with  the  world  in  the  dimension  just  described  is  the 
presupposition  for  another  dimension  of  relation.  The  background  of 
God’s  universal  “withdrawal”  and  immanence  sets  the  stage  for  a free 
and  historical  encounter  of  humans  with  God  as  a single  “Thou”  on  the 
stage  of  creation.  We  may  call  this  the  personal  dimension  of  God’s  rela- 
tion with  the  world.  It  also  has  two  sides.  Under  the  influence  of  the  bib- 
lical tradition,  we  tend  to  think  of  this  dimension  in  terms  of  encounter 
with  God  as  a person,  even  if  the  focus  sometimes  falls  on  law  or  scrip- 
ture as  a crystallization  of  God’s  will  and  purpose.  Obviously  this  is  a 
vision  Christianity  shares  with  Judaism  and  Islam.  This  is  the  God  of  the 
biblical  and  Quranic  traditions,  an  agent,  who  speaks  and  acts  with 
humanity.  But  it  is  possible  to  conceive  a specific  transcendent  order 
without  any  personal  being  who  expresses  it,  a divine  will  without  a God 
whose  will  it  is,  so  to  speak.  The  Tao  of  Taoism  or  the  logos  in  Stoicism, 
or  the  Kantian  moral  law  would  be  examples.  Thus  at  one  end  of  the 
range  there  is  revelation  of  a transcendent,  impersonal  order  and  at  the 
other  end  there  is  the  personal  God  who  is  both  subject  of  loving 
encounter  and  source  of  law  and  guidance. 

The  key  point  that  distinguishes  this  dimension  as  a whole  from  the 
first  dimension  which  we  discussed  is  that  it  allows  for  - indeed  requires 
- contrast  and  tension.  Specific,  historical  revelation  marks  off  the 
divine,  and  relationship  with  it,  from  other  possibilities.  Divine  word  or 
image  points  to  the  fact  that  the  transcendent  reality  is  not  empty,  nor  is 
all  being  already  in  perfect  identity  with  it.  There  is  a distance  between 
us  and  God  that  must  be  travelled  by  moral  and  spiritual  transformation. 
Revelation  bridges  the  gap  between  God  and  us,  pointing  the  way  for 
change.  The  motto  is  not  “thou  art  that”,  but  “become  what  you  are 
called/structured  to  be”. 

A trinitarian  perspective  suggests  that  what  is  apprehended  in  these 
cases  is  the  external  unity  of  the  Trinity,  God’s  personal  will  for  the  good 
of  creation.  Human  reception  may  focus  specially  on  the  content  of  what 
is  willed  by  God,  or  on  the  personal  character  of  the  one  who  wills  it.  In 
either  case,  faithful  response  to  the  revelation  of  God  is  an  authentic  per- 
sonal relation  to  God.  Prophets  stirred  by  the  Holy  Spirit  have  risen  as 
messengers  to  their  people,  for  God  is  not  left  without  personal  witness 
to  any  nation. 

The  communion  dimension 

Christian  faith  presupposes  the  dimensions  we  have  described,  and 
specifically  the  personal  dimension:  “In  many  and  various  ways  God 
spoke  of  old  to  our  fathers  by  the  prophets;  but  in  these  last  days  he  has 
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spoken  to  us  by  a Son,  whom  he  appointed  the  heir  of  all  things,  through 
whom  also  he  created  the  world”  (Heb.  1:1-2).  Christian  faith  extends 
the  personal  dimension  of  relation  with  two  decisive  steps.  The  first  is 
the  conviction  that  the  decisive  revelation  of  the  personal  God  is  itself  a 
living  person:  Jesus  Christ.  The  second  is  the  confession  of  God  as  Trin- 
ity, which  finds  this  single  divine  “I”  grounded  in  a communion  of  per- 
sons. 

Christians  thus  are  bold  to  proclaim  that  God  relates  with  creation  in 
the  dimension  of  koinonia  or  communion,  and  salvation  is  the  fulfilment 
of  relation  in  this  dimension.  We  can  confess  this  only  because  we  see  it 
to  be  true  in  the  incarnation  of  the  Word,  and  in  our  relation  with  Christ. 
In  familiar  human  interactions,  we  know  of  communion  so  real  that  a 
person  can  rightly  say  of  certain  aspects  of  her  own  willing,  longing  or 
loving  that  they  seem  to  arise  more  from  the  effects  of  shared  life  with  a 
friend  than  from  any  purely  isolated  individuality  of  her  own.  In  even 
more  vivid  terms,  we  may  become  new  creatures  in  Christ,  members  one 
of  another,  and  partakers  in  the  divine  life. 

The  unique  aspect  of  this  dimension  of  relation  with  God  is  defined 
by  the  fact  that  we  can  only  have  it  by  sharing  it  with  others.  We  can  have 
koinonia  with  God  only  through  koinonia  with  others.  This  does  not  only 
refer  to  the  fact  that  we  cannot  be  saved  apart  from  Christ.  For  the  typi- 
cal feature  of  our  communion  with  Christ  is  that  we  discover  a new 
openness  and  love  towards  neighbours  and  enemies,  a response  that  we 
can  hardly  credit  as  coming  solely  from  us,  except  by  virtue  of  Christ’s 
dwelling  in  us.  The  effect  of  communion  is  openness  to  communion.  We 
are  not  only  changed  through  our  koinonia  with  others,  but  such  com- 
munion also  characterizes  final  eschatological  fulfilment.  God  has 
moved  to  save  us  through  the  incarnation,  an  act  of  communion  with  our 
human  nature  in  which  the  dimensions  of  relation  with  God  find  their 
fullness  together. 

Salvation 

Salvation  is  a complex  state,  for  in  it  a person  is  open  to  each  of  the 
dimensions  of  the  divine  life  that  we  have  described.  No  individual  can, 
or  could,  realize  the  complete  fullness  of  possible  relation  with  God  in 
all  of  these  dimensions  in  a self-contained  way.  But  she  or  he  does 
approach  that  fullness  through  koinonia  with  other  persons,  each  of 
whom,  in  their  relations  with  God  and  with  others,  fill  out  aspects  that 
would  be  lacking  for  any  one  alone.  The  communion  of  saints  is  not  an 
assembly  of  individuals,  each  of  whom  repeat  an  identical  unity  and  rec- 
onciliation with  God.  It  is  a living  exchange  in  which  one  person’s  par- 
ticipation in  God  is  enriched  by  the  distinctive  quality  of  another’s.  This 
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is  why  the  concrete  body  of  the  church  has  been  regarded  as  fundamen- 
tal to  the  Christian  life,  even  to  salvation  itself.  The  way  that  we  can  most 
deeply  participate  in  a divine  fullness  that  literally  overflows  our  finite 
capacities  is  through  mutual  indwelling  with  other  persons.  Speaking  of 
the  communion  of  the  Trinity,  we  may  say  seriously  that  the  divine 
nature  is  so  great  that  even  God  cannot  encompass  it  except  through 
sharing.  Koinonia  with  each  other  is  the  condition  of  our  participation  in 
the  divine  life.  Our  finite  receptions  of  the  triune  self-giving  multiply 
each  other,  in  a kind  of  spiritual  calculus  that  deepens  each  one’s  parti- 
cipation in  the  communion  of  the  triune  life  itself. 

As  the  Letter  to  the  Colossians  says  of  Christ,  “He  is  before  all 
things,  and  in  him  all  things  hold  together”  (Col.  1:17).  Through  the 
incarnation  of  the  Word,  the  inner  koinonia  of  the  Trinity  has  been  shared 
with  a human  being.  Through  our  human  koinonia  with  that  crucified 
and  risen  one  we  partake  in  that  sharing,  to  the  limits  of  our  individual 
created  natures;  and  through  our  communion  with  each  other  in  the  body 
of  Christ  we  are  able  to  share  ever  more  of  the  fullness  of  God. 

What  does  this  imply  about  the  dimensions  of  relation  with  God 
found  in  the  religions?  Communion  is  not  an  identity  of  contradiction. 
Because  they  are  rooted  in  the  divine  nature  itself,  each  of  these  dimen- 
sions of  relation  has  its  place  in  salvation.  They  have  a place  there  not  as 
isolated  and  exclusive  relations,  excluding  others,  but  as  participants  in 
a wider  mutuality.  The  only  truly  unique  component  of  the  Christian 
identity  is  communion  in  Christ;  but  we  should  not  frame  this  unique- 
ness as  the  addition  of  a relation  with  God  that  replaces  all  others.  The 
apophatic  mystery  of  the  divine  emptiness,  the  unitive  mystery  of  the 
divine  immanence,  the  majesty  of  the  divine  law,  the  love  and  mercy  of 
the  divine  personal  encounter  - each  of  these  is  embraced,  not  denied. 
Communion  is  the  means  by  which  all  may  share  more  deeply  in  each 
one,  and  so  share  more  deeply  in  the  divine  nature. 

Our  estrangement  from  God  - manifest  in  sin,  evil  and  death  - dis- 
torts and  blocks  every  dimension  of  relation.  The  reconciling  and  heal- 
ing grace  of  God  in  Christ  has  broken  down  the  dividing  wall  of  sin 
between  us  and  God,  the  wall  of  enmity  that  sets  us  against  each  other, 
and  the  wall  of  mortality  that  alienates  us  from  nature.  Active  relation 
with  God  in  the  religions  depends  upon  the  reconciling  work  of  Christ. 
Apart  from  this  saving  work,  it  would  not  be  possible  for  alienation  to 
turn  to  true  realization  of  divine  emptiness,  for  human  egotism  to  turn  to 
realization  of  divine  immanence,  for  human  conventions  to  give  way  to 
divine  purpose,  for  God  to  be  known  in  personal  encounter.  In  inviting 
us  into  the  “glorious  liberty  of  the  children  of  God”  (Rom.  8:21),  God  in 
Christ  cleared  the  barriers  that  blocked  all  these  paths. 
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The  religions 

I have  tried  to  sketch  a theological  perspective  in  which  Christians 
can  consider  the  substance  of  other  religious  faiths  in  terms  authentically 
drawn  from  Christian  sources.  We  began  with  the  observation  that  this 
attempt  would  seek  to  combine  the  universal  saving  will  of  God,  the 
decisive  finality  of  Christ’s  saving  work  and  the  irreducible  integrity  of 
difference  among  religions.  I suggested  two  points.  The  first  is  that 
because  of  the  Trinity’s  nature  as  koinonia,  God’s  inner  complexity  is 
matched  by  relation  with  creation  in  a variety  of  dimensions.  Second, 
salvation  is  a complex  state  in  which  varied  relations  with  God  are  uni- 
fied in  Christ. 

The  truth  in  the  distinctive  claims  of  other  religions  is  rooted  in  real 
dimensions  of  relation  with  God.  The  existence  of  these  dimensions  is  a 
manifestation  of  the  whole  economy  of  salvation,  in  which  Father,  Word 
and  Spirit  all  participate.  To  recognize  this  integral  truth  present  in  other 
religious  traditions  helps  us  understand  how  they  could  become  extraor- 
dinary means,  or  even  ordinary  means,  by  which  their  adherents  may 
journey  towards  communion  in  Christ.  In  particular,  no  religious  tradi- 
tion is  a monolith.  Each  one  has  movements  and  sub-traditions  that  move 
towards  personal  and  communion  dimensions  of  relation  with  God.  This 
provides  the  rationale  for  a Christian  hope  in  an  inclusive  pluralism. 
Since  these  dimensions  of  relation  are  grounded  in  the  Trinity,  and  have 
been  freed  from  the  utter  dominion  of  sin  by  Christ,  we  can  set  no  lim- 
its to  the  intrinsic  attraction  that  draws  them  together  towards  salvation. 
The  power  of  God  is  at  work  within  the  religions.  Therefore  there  is  rea- 
son for  Christians  to  attend  to  the  witness  of  faith  found  within  them,  for 
we  can  learn  there,  in  new  depth,  about  the  dimensions  of  our  own  hope. 

At  the  same  time  we  need  to  acknowledge  the  claims  of  other  reli- 
gions to  their  own  separate  identities,  and  to  their  own  distinct  ends. 
According  to  their  conviction,  they  do  not  need  to  be  fulfilled  in  Chris- 
tianity but  quite  the  reverse.  The  religions  provide  a vantage  point  from 
which  the  Christian  hope  can  be  regarded  as  unwise,  impossible  and 
even  blasphemous.  From  these  perspectives,  the  variety  of  relation  with 
God  is  more  apparent  than  real  and  Christians,  in  holding  to  this  diver- 
sity as  eternal,  estrange  themselves  from  profound  spiritual  realization  or 
obedience.  Such  criticism  is  worthy  of  our  attention.  It  reminds  us  that 
salvation  is  not  a universal  aspiration,  but  a specific  hope  that  is  carried 
in  the  gospel.  And  it  may  challenge  us  to  greater  faithfulness  in  realizing 
the  specific  dimension  of  relation  with  God  that  is  so  profound  in  our 
neighbour’s  tradition.  Of  course,  from  the  perspective  of  other  religions, 
so  long  as  Christians  insist  on  clinging  to  distinct  identities,  relations  and 
communion  in  the  divine  life,  we  will  be  prevented  - for  that  very  rea- 
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son  - from  realizing  the  concrete  religious  ends  for  which  those  tradi- 
tions hope.  In  fact,  in  inter-religious  dialogue  it  is  often  precisely  these 
elements  that  our  partners  specifically  criticize:  notions  of  Trinity,  incar- 
nation, participation  by  believers  in  the  inner  divine  life. 

In  all  major  religious  traditions  there  is  clear  awareness  that  people 
respond  to  the  various  dimensions  we  have  described.  Each  tradition 
tends  to  take  one  dimension  of  relation  with  God  as  the  basis  for  inter- 
pretation of  the  others,  or  even  as  the  sole  real  dimension.  If  the  dimen- 
sion of  impersonal  emptiness,  for  instance,  is  taken  as  fundamental  then 
the  others  become  useful,  transitory  formulations  on  the  way  to  realiza- 
tion of  that  dimension,  simply  imperfect  anticipations  of  it.  Christians 
are  no  different  in  a formal  sense.  We  also  grasp  the  entire  set  of  dimen- 
sions through  one,  the  dimension  of  personal  communion.  The  peculiar- 
ity of  this  dimension  is  that  it  does  not  require  that  the  other  dimensions 
dissolve  into  it,  or  drop  away  as  prior  stages  on  the  path:  communion  in 
fact  depends  upon  their  permanence  and  distinctive  quality,  in  the  divine 
life  and  in  salvation.  Communion’s  way  of  including  the  other  dimen- 
sions is  to  include  them  as  other,  with  an  enduring  co-equality. 

The  uniqueness  of  Christ  is  a reconciling  uniqueness.  The  proclama- 
tion of  the  gospel  to  the  nations  is  a proclamation  of  koinonia  that  finds 
God  is  nowhere  without  a witness.  If  Christianity  preaches  a new  rela- 
tion with  God,  it  is  a relation  of  communion  that  embraces  those  dimen- 
sions of  relation  with  God  found  concretely  in  other  religions.  The  trini- 
tarian example  tells  us  that  the  simple  fact  of  religious  difference  does 
not  automatically  require  flat  judgments  of  rejection  or  acceptance. 
Everything  depends  on  whether  or  how  this  difference  functions  in  com- 
munion. If  God  is  Trinity,  then  the  various  relations  with  God  we  have 
outlined  are  themselves  irreducible.  Anyone  who  clings  to  the  truth  of 
one  of  the  relations  in  its  purity  and  isolation  can  never  be  forced  from 
it  by  pure  negation. 

It  is  impossible,  then,  to  believe  in  the  Trinity  instead  of  the  distinc- 
tive religious  claims  of  all  other  religions.  If  Trinity  is  real,  then  many  of 
these  specific  religious  claims  must  be  real  also.  If  they  were  all  false, 
then  Christianity  could  not  be  true.  The  Trinity  is  a map  that  finds  room 
for,  indeed  requires,  concrete  truth  in  other  religions.  Those  truths  can  be 
various  because  God’s  presence  to  creation  is  manifest  in  various  dimen- 
sions. On  this  map,  in  other  words,  there  is  room  for  affirmation  of  the 
other  and  for  witness  as  well.  Koinonia  is  at  the  heart  of  the  good  news 
of  Jesus  Christ  of  which  the  church  is  to  be  herald  and  sign.  As  such,  it 
calls  us  always  to  affirm  and  share  in  our  neighbour’s  relation  with  God 
and  always  to  bear  testimony  to  Christ  as  the  one  who  establishes  God’s 
communion  with  humanity. 
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The  ultimate  ends  described  by  various  religions  correspond  to  rela- 
tions with  God  constituted  by  limitation  or  intensification  within  a par- 
ticular dimension  of  the  trinitarian  life.  The  practice  of  compassion, 
mindfulness  and  insight  on  the  Buddhist  way,  for  instance,  do  offer  a 
path  to  unconditioned  reality  and  release  from  suffering.  And  this  way  is 
based  in  a real  dimension  of  apophatic  mystery  in  God’s  relation  with  the 
world.  In  this  concrete  respect,  the  end  in  view  is  similar  to  salvation.  We 
may  say  it  is  an  actual  aspect  of  the  salvation  for  which  Christians  hope. 
But  realization  of  this  condition  alone  would  relinquish  a whole  range  of 
other  possible  relations  with  God  and  with  others  (and  not  least  with 
Christ);  and  the  presence  of  these  relations  is  integral  to  the  communion 
of  salvation.  In  that  respect  the  Buddhist  ideal  is  similar  to  what  Chris- 
tians mean  by  “loss”.  Therefore  Christians  cannot  fail  to  offer  their  own 
witness  over  against  the  Buddhist  one,  even  though  that  witness  need  not 
take  the  form  of  a flat  denial  of  the  Buddhist  aim. 

Here  we  reach  a mystery  that  a theology  of  religious  plurality  may 
not  be  able  to  resolve.  How,  finally,  shall  the  threads  of  relation  be  gath- 
ered up?  Shall  they  all  grow  together  at  last,  with  the  purity  of  each  reli- 
gious particularity  shared  in  explicit  communion  through  Christ?  Or, 
even  though  the  distinct  dimensions  of  relation  with  God  are  all  rooted 
in  the  one  Trinity,  may  persons  actually  realize  the  final  ends  that  the 
religions  propose  as  alternatives  to  that  communion?  From  the  Christian 
perspective  we  may  hope  for  all  to  be  saved.  But  we  are  not  certain.  And 
this  uncertainty,  in  return,  leaves  room  for  the  truth  claims  advanced  by 
these  religions  themselves,  including  their  contrasting  visions  of  reli- 
gious fulfilment.  So  this  mystery  may  be  a fruitful  one,  one  which  sup- 
ports both  mutual  respect  between  the  faiths  and  their  mutual  witness. 

In  this  perspective,  the  religions  play  a truly  providential  role.  God’s 
activity  in  the  world  is  not  confined  to  a narrow  salvation  history.  God’s 
grace  enfolds  the  world  and  touches  it  in  many  dimensions.  The  religions 
reflect  the  fact  that  every  human  response  to  any  dimension  of  God’s 
manifestation  and  revelation  meets  only  God’s  “yes”  of  grace  in  return. 
Every  response  to  the  divine  initiative  has  its  reward.  Every  relation  with 
God  that  proceeds  on  the  basis  of  some  dimension  of  God’s  self-giving 
to  us  meets  the  fulfilment  for  which  it  aims  and  hopes,  and  is  drawn 
towards  the  full  koinonia  of  the  divine  life. 


CONCLUSION 


To  see  the  religions  in  trinitarian  perspective  is  to  see  them  as  repre- 
sentative of  different  dimensions  of  relation  with  God.  These  dimensions 
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belong  together,  but  they  belong  together  as  a communion-in-difference, 
the  nature  of  the  divine  life  itself.  Therefore  Christians  can  understand 
the  differences  among  religions  in  light  of  their  place  in  a shared  com- 
munion, even  when  the  religions  themselves  remain  quite  separate  from 
that  communion  and  even  opposed  to  each  other.  For  within  the  koinonia 
of  salvation,  the  distinct  qualities  of  relation  reflected  by  the  religions 
remain  distinct  as  well.  Therefore,  whether  we  focus  on  the  inclusivist 
hope  that  the  religions  will  lead  to  the  knowledge  of  Christ,  or  on  the 
affirmation  that  the  religions  already  have  authentic  contact  with  God, 
we  can  honour  their  role  within  the  whole  divine  economy. 

The  trinitarian  perspective  highlights  what  we  have  to  learn  from 
these  traditions.  And  it  highlights  a challenge  for  our  own  practice.  If  we 
refuse  communion  with  those  of  other  faiths  in  their  relation  with  God, 
then  we  are  the  ones  who  violate  koinonia.  Finally,  generosity  of  spirit 
towards  the  religions  does  not  diminish  witness  to  the  decisive  work  of 
Christ.  For  that  decisive  work  includes  Christ’s  gift  of  communion  in  the 
Spirit,  and  in  that  gift  rests  our  hope  that  the  many  may  truly  be  one,  one 
in  a koinonia  that  does  no  violence  to  difference. 
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Being  Christian  Neighbours  in  the  Context 
of  Religious  Plurality 
Theological  Considerations 

REV.  DR  JACOB  KURIEN 


Being  Christian  neighbours  in  the  context  of  religious  plurality 
involves  both  opportunities  and  challenges.  The  opportunities  and  chal- 
lenges are  implied,  at  least  in  a limited  sense,  in  the  following  citations 
from  two  theologians  of  inter-religious  dialogue,  one  from  Asia  and  the 
other  from  Europe: 

Opening  the  gates  of  hospitality  to  neighbours  of  other  faiths  is  far  more 
urgent  than  strengthening  the  fences  that  separate  religious  communities  from 
each  other  in  a multi-religious  society.  There  can  be  no  true  community  unless 
strangers  become  friends  and  travellers  become  pilgrims  on  the  road  to  the  city 
of  God.1 

Loving  our  neighbour  does  not  mean  agreeing  with  each  other,  but 
respecting  each  other  and  what  each  believes,  with  our  differences.2 

Meeting  in  an  Asian  country,  centred  on  the  theme  “Receiving  one 
another  as  Christ  has  received  you”  (Rom.  15:7),  the  plenary  commis- 
sion of  Faith  and  Order  is  obliged  to  reflect  on  what  it  means  theologi- 
cally “to  receive  one  another”  in  the  context  of  religious  plurality  and 
being  Christian  neighbours  “with  our  differences”. 

Religious  plurality  as  a theological  context  of  Faith  and  Order 

Probably  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  plenary  commission  of  the 
Faith  and  Order,  a complete  session  is  set  apart  for  theological  consider- 
ations on  religious  plurality.  Is  it  mainly  because  of  the  multi-religious 
context  of  the  region  where  the  commission  is  meeting?  I think  it  is  more 
than  that.  Or  is  it  “a  late  falling  in  line”  on  the  part  of  Faith  and  Order, 
so  we  too  say  something  on  inter-religious  dialogue?  No,  I think  the 
Faith  and  Order  commission  has  a distinct  and  somewhat  different  man- 
date here. 

A word  on  the  pilgrimage  so  far 

For  some  decades  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  through  the  Secre- 
tariat/Pontifical Council  for  Non-Christians,  and  the  World  Council  of 
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Churches  through  its  dialogue  unit/office,  have  been  engaged  in  dialogue 
with  other  religions.  A vast  amount  of  material  in  the  form  of  common 
statements,  declarations,  Bible  studies,  “guidelines”,  “ecumenical  con- 
siderations”, personal  reflections,  and  so  on  has  been  available  in  print 
and  electronic  media.  These  materials,  in  general,  are  excellent  pieces  of 
reflection  on  the  rationale  and  praxis  of  inter-religious  dialogue.  There 
are  also  exceptionally  beautiful  theological  approaches,  insights  and 
even  “discoveries”,  with  their  impact  on  the  ecclesiological  self-under- 
standing and  missionary  vocation  of  the  church.  But  most  of  these,  until 
the  eve  of  the  21st  century,  catered  mainly  for  the  missiological  motifs 
(or  issues  of  living  together,  or  of  easing  conflict)  of  interested  con- 
stituencies, and  naturally  invited  mixed  responses. 

Awareness  of  religious  - plurality  as  a global  context 

The  impact  of  globalization  on  religion  is  most  vividly  pictured  in 
our  own  times.  Dr  Christopher  Duraisingh  even  identifies  a clash 
between  assimilative  globalization  and  the  fragmenting  struggle  for  par- 
ticularity: “It  is  this  context  of  a clash  between  an  assimilative  global- 
ization and  a fragmenting  struggle  for  particularity  that  constitutes  the 
locus  of  missio  Dei  today.”3  The  flow  of  people,  with  their  religious  iden- 
tities, from  the  South  to  the  North  and  from  the  North  to  the  South;  the 
resurgence  of  religion  in  conservative  forms;  increasing  instances  of  vio- 
lence in  the  name  of  religion;  the  proliferation  of  new  religious  move- 
ments, and  other  factors  - all  have  contributed  to  an  awareness  of  reli- 
gious plurality  as  a global  context. 

This  context  is  pictured  with  more  clarity  by  His  Holiness  Aram  I, 
moderator  of  the  WCC  central  committee,  in  the  following  words: 

Religiously  homogenous  societies  are  being  replaced  by  multi-religious  soci- 
eties. Now  that  religions  are  living  in  permanent  and  close  interaction  with 
each  other,  religious  plurality  is  no  longer  a conceptual  issue,  it  affects  the  very 
texture  of  societal  life  and  creates  new  paradigms,  new  ways  of  life,  and  a new 
self-understanding.  It  also  shapes  multi-relationships  and  multiple  belonging 
within  our  institutions,  our  families  and  even  within  ourselves.4 

Need  for  a theology  of  religious  plurality 

In  the  new  globalized  situation  religious  plurality  is  the  immediate 
context  of  life,  necessitating  inter-religious  encounter  - whether  people 
like  it  or  not.  This  demands  a rationale  of  intercontextual  relationships 
on  the  part  of  every  religion.  Naturally,  Christianity  has  to  answer 
whether  it  can  account  theologically  for  other  religions  within  the  para- 
meters of  its  doctrinal  affirmations  and  faith-traditions;  and  the  same 
question  may  have  to  be  answered  by  other  religions  also.  The  need  for 
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a theology,  or  theological  understanding,  of  religious  plurality  is  identi- 
fied by  His  Holiness  Aram  I as  the  most  demanding  issue  on  the  ecu- 
menical agenda: 

Religions  may  generate  mistrust  and  intolerance,  and  even  fuel  ethnic  and 
political  conflicts  unless  a common  ground  for  a harmonious  co-existence  is 
found  among  them;  therefore  inter-religious  collaboration  undergirded  by  a 
serious  theological  dialogue  is  imperative  and  urgent.  Furthermore,  the 
churches  and  the  ecumenical  movement  must  seek  a deeper  theological  under- 
standing of  religious  plurality,  which  shapes  the  very  context  in  which  the 
church  is  called  to  witness  to  God  in  Christ.5 

Already  urged  by  a similar  exhortation  by  the  moderator,  the  central 
committee  of  the  WCC  in  2002  recommended  that  Faith  and  Order,  the 
commission  on  World  Mission  and  Evangelism  (CWME)  and  the  Inter- 
Religious  Relations  and  Dialogue  office  together  undertake  a study  with 
renewed  emphasis  on  appropriate  theological  approaches  to  the  relation- 
ship of  Christianity  to  other  religions.  A consultation  consisting  of  rep- 
resentatives of  the  three  above  ecumenical  constituencies  took  place  at 
Bossey  in  October  2003,  and  a process  is  underway  to  provide  prepara- 
tory materials  on  theological  understanding  of  religious  plurality  for  the 
next  WCC  assembly  at  Porto  Alegre,  Brazil,  in  2006. 

Religious  plurality  emerging  as  a living  context  of  Faith  and  Order 
During  the  course  of  its  deliberations  focusing  on  Christian  unity,  the 
Faith  and  Order  commission  realized  that  the  cause  of  Christian  unity  is 
inseparable  from  the  cause  of  human  unity.  This  was  developed  in  the 
study  “The  Unity  of  the  Church  and  the  Renewal  of  Human  Commu- 
nity”,6 though  (except  for  material  in  one  study  guide)  without  extensive 
reference  to  issues  of  religious  plurality. 

As  early  as  1997,  the  Faith  and  Order  commission  undertook  the 
study  on  ethnic  identity,  national  identity  and  the  search  for  the  unity  of 
the  church.  During  the  course  of  the  study  the  issue  of  identity  and 
boundaries  came  up,  which  had  at  least  an  indirect  bearing  on  religious 
identities.  Subsequent  studies  have  seen  more  direct  and  immediate 
implications  in  the  area  of  religious  plurality. 

The  fifth  world  conference  on  Faith  and  Order  at  Santiago  de  Com- 
postela, Spain,  in  1993  inspired  a study  process  to  begin  with  the  sub- 
sequent standing  commission.  Thus  started  a number  of  a “conver- 
gence-oriented” studies  on  ecclesiology,  ecumenical  hermeneutics  and 
other  topics.  Following  the  plenary  commission  meeting  at  Moshi,  Tan- 
zania, in  1996,  new  study  projects  were  added  through  the  subsequent 
standing  commission  decisions,  and  here  the  study  project  on  theologi- 
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cal  anthropology  is  specially  significant.  During  the  course  of  discus- 
sions on  ecclesiology  the  issue  of  diversity,  and  the  relation  between 
gospel  and  culture,  were  always  alive  and  this  had  direct  implications 
for  the  question  of  religious  plurality.7  In  the  study  on  ecumenical 
hermeneutics,  the  issue  of  “living  in  diverse  contexts”  was  addressed 
and  the  study  could  not  escape  referring  to  “peoples  of  other  living  faith 
traditions”.8 

The  ongoing  study  on  theological  anthropology  has  been  continually 
addressing  the  issues  of  the  image  of  God  in  humanity  as  a whole,  and 
of  the  brokenness  of  human  dignity  in  the  context  of  religious  conflicts. 
In  brief,  on  many  occasions  in  Faith  and  Order  deliberations,  the  theo- 
logical understanding  of  religious  plurality  has  been  touched  upon.  An 
observation  in  this  connection  may  be  significant:  the  motivation  for 
most  of  the  Faith  and  Order  theological  investigations  relating  to  reli- 
gious plurality  was  intrinsic,  arising  naturally  from  the  studies  them- 
selves. This  was  unlike  some  of  the  extrinsic  motivations  for  work  on  the 
theological  understanding  of  religious  plurality,  which  are  evident  in 
recent  ecumenical  projections. 

Therefore  the  task  for  the  Faith  and  Order  plenary  commission  is  to 
consolidate  the  already  existing  Faith  and  Order  theological  considera- 
tions on  religious  plurality,  and  to  contribute  to  “a  holistic  and  inclusive 
theology”  of  religious  plurality  - developed,  as  the  WCC  moderator 
envisages,  in  association  with  all  other  ecumenical  constituencies. 

Being  neighbours  in  the  context  of  religious  plurality:  a few  reflec- 
tions from  the  multi-religious  situation  in  South  Asia 

The  predominantly  multi-religious  situation  of  Asia  has  a long  his- 
tory and  rich  tradition  of  religious  neighbourhood,9  that  is,  of  neigh- 
bourly behaviour  among  the  religions.  It  can  also  be  said  that  almost  all 
world  religions  are  of  Asian  origin:  Judaism,  Christianity  and  Islam 
from  west  Asia;  Hinduism,  Jainism,  Buddhism  and  Sikhism  from  south 
east-Asia;  Confucianism,  Taoism,  Shintoism  and  new  forms  of  Bud- 
dhism from  north-east  Asia.  The  west  Asian  religions  had  almost  a com- 
mon concept  of  religious  neighbourhood,  strictly  subservient  to 
monotheism.  The  south  Asian  religions,  in  general,  shared  in  varying 
degrees  a culture  of  neighbourhood  that  nurtured  a harmony  in  and 
through  diversities.  Even  one  of  the  most  successful  south  Asian  mis- 
sionary movements,  Buddhism,  always  upheld  “tolerance”  as  the 
supreme  virtue.  For  example,  Emperor  Ashoka  of  India  (3rd  century 
BCE),  who  accepted  Buddhism,  laid  down  regulations  for  the  promo- 
tion of  already  existing  culture  of  religious  tolerance,  as  illustrated  in 
the  Twelfth  Rock  Edict: 
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The  Devanampiya  [that  is,  the  Emperor  Ashoka]  honours  members  of  all  sects, 
whether  ascetics  or  householders...  The  essential  message  varies  from  sect  to 
sect,  but  it  has  one  common  basis,  that  one  should  so  control  one’s  tongue  as 
not  to  honour  one’s  own  sect  or  disparage  another’s  on  the  wrong  occasions; 
for  on  certain  occasions  one  should  do  so  only  gently,  and  indeed  on  other 
occasions  one  should  honour  other  people’s  sects;  by  doing  this  one  strength- 
ens one’s  own  sect  and  helps  the  others.  While  by  doing  otherwise  one  honours 
one’s  own  sect  and  does  a disservice  to  others...  concord  is  the  best,  with  each 
hearing  and  respecting  the  other’s  teachings.  It  is  the  wish  of  the  Devanampiya 
that  members  of  all  sects  should  be  learned  and  should  teach  dhamma .10 

In  brief,  the  south  Asian  religious  situation  upholds  a concept  of  reli- 
gious neighbourhood  that  has  at  least  three  characteristics: 

1.  The  central  religio-philosophical  tenets  (of  the  religions  of  south 
Asian  origin)  never  necessitated  a “theology”  or  “theological  under- 
standing” for  religious  plurality;  rather,  such  a “theology”  is  already 
inherent  in  those  tenets. 

2.  The  inter-religious  encounter  is  never  motivated  by  extrinsic  factors 
or  eventualities;  rather,  it  is  intrinsic  to  the  very  existence. 

3.  Beyond  the  boundaries  of  the  structures,  events  and  regulations  of 
each  religion  there  is  a common  reverence  for  an  inner  enlightenment 
(fully  dynamic  and  ever  growing),  which  is  entirely  opposite  to  the 
spirit  of  Western  Enlightenment. 

It  should  be  added  here  that  the  success  or  survival  of  any  religious 
forms  which  are  new,  or  appear  as  a “stranger”,  in  the  south  Asian  con- 
text largely  depended  on  their  willingness  to  respond  positively  to  these 
three  characteristics.  I think  that  in  the  case  of  Judaism,  Christianity  and 
Islam,  history  has  validated  this  assertion. 

The  bearing  of  these  reflections  on  Christian  theological  considera- 
tions on  religious  plurality  is  that  in  an  age  of  globalization,  the  very 
understanding  of  “theological  considerations”  should  become  holistic, 
accommodating  also  the  neighbourhood  patterns  in  the  religious  life  of 
south  Asia.  These  neighbourhood  patterns  teach  us  that  it  would  be  too 
ambitious  or  artificial  - and  even  irrelevant  - to  attempt  to  formulate  a 
theology  of  religious  plurality  accommodating  certain  “classical”  para- 
digms and  perspectives  in  Christian  reflection  on  religious  pluralism. 
These  include  categories  such  as  “inclusivism”,  “pluralism”  or  “pluralis- 
tic inclusivism”,  along  with  certain  doctrinal  entry  points  in  Christology 
(categories  such  as  “hidden”,  “unknown”,  “unacknowledged”),  pneuma- 
tology,  missiology,  ecclesiology  eschatology  and  others. 

A theology  of  neighbourhood:  certain  theological  considerations 

Theological  considerations  are  not  just  academic  exercises  of  theo- 
logical speculation.  The  age  of  scholastic  theology  is  over,  and  theolog- 
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ical  considerations  now  aim  at  building  up  an  authentic  and  genuine  rela- 
tionship with  God  and  the  creation.  Therefore,  a theology  of  neighbour- 
hood in  the  context  of  religious  plurality  should  have  its  authentic  Chris- 
tian foundations  and  its  meaningful  neighbourhood-relationality. 

Christian  foundations  in  a theology  of  neighbourhood 

The  Holy  Trinity:  the  perfect  model  of  neighbourhood:  The  mystery 
of  the  Holy  Trinity  is  the  foundational  truth  of  Christianity.  According  to 
preparatory  materials  for  the  CWME  conference  in  Athens  in  2005,  the 
Holy  Trinity  is  the  ideal  community : “The  Trinity,  the  source  and  image 
of  our  existence,  shows  the  importance  of  diversity,  otherness  and  intrin- 
sic relationships  in  constituting  a community.”11  Further,  the  Trinity 
unveils  an  eternal  relationship  and  neighbourhood  in  essential  oneness. 
It  may  be  pointed  out  that  so  long  as  human  beings  cannot  achieve  this 
essential  oneness,  the  analogy  in  itself  is  defective.  But  theologically 
speaking,  no  analogy  would  perfectly  satisfy  all  the  didactic  require- 
ments; what  is  important  here  is  that  the  monotheism  of  the  Abrahamic 
religions  has  revealed  itself  as  the  eternal  relationship  of  Persons.  It  is 
this  model  relationship  of  eternal  unity  in  diversity  which  the  church  is 
called  to  manifest  as  the  “people  of  God”,  and  to  which  the  entire  cre- 
ation is  being  guided  as  “God’s  people”. 

Christ-event  and  salvation:  eternal  neighbourhood  manifesting  in 
historical  neighbourhood:  The  eternal  Logos,  while  continuing  in  the 
eternal  neighbourhood  of  the  Trinity,  entered  the  historical  neighbour- 
hood in  Jesus  Christ.  Availability  is  the  mark  of  being  a good  neighbour. 
God  revealed  “him”-self  as  being  available  to  creation,  and  illustrated 
the  most  meaningful  availability  in  self-giving.  Even  though  the  event  of 
God’s  manifestation  by  being  in  the  historical  neighbourhood  is  com- 
plete, the  human  process  of  realizing  this  availability  and  neighbourhood 
is  incomplete:  there  are  qualitative  differences  in  this  realizing  process, 
and  these  differences  cannot  be  fully  comprehended  and  evaluated  by 
humans  beings.  On  the  other  hand  they  are  within  the  process  of  positive 
or  negative  response  to  the  ideal  historical  neighbourhood,  as  revealed  in 
Jesus  and  sacramentally  manifested  in  the  church,  the  people  of  God.  In 
the  traditional  soteriological  language,  the  historical  neighbourhood 
revealed  in  Jesus  is  the  unique  way  of  salvation.  However,  “we  cannot 
set  limits  to  the  saving  power  of  God”12,  a power  that  may  work  in  many 
forms  for  the  actualization  of  the  true  neighbourhood,  the  unique  way  of 
salvation. 

The  Holy  Spirit:  the  real  “touch  ” of  ideal  neighbourhood:  The  real 
“touch”  or  “experience”  of  the  ideal  neighbourhood  revealed  in  Jesus 
Christ  is  through  the  Spirit  of  God,  who  is  also  the  Spirit  of  Christ  and 
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the  Holy  Spirit.  The  “touch”  or  “experience”  is  a subjective  and  objec- 
tive process  of  discernment , of  transformation  and  the  attainment  of 
pleroma  (fullness).  It  is  also  the  “reconciling”  and  “healing”  touch  of 
true  neighbourhood,  within  the  church  and  among  all  human  communi- 
ties. 

Missiology:  called  out  in  neighbourhood  and  sent  out  for  neighbour- 
hood: The  church  exists  for  mission;  mission  is  integral  to  church.  If 
church  is  first  called  out  (ecclesia)  in  neighbourhood,  it  is  also  sent  out 
(missio)  for  neighbourhood.  The  extension  of  neighbourhood  in  its  inner 
qualities  is  thus  “mission”.  The  “inner  qualities”  cannot  be  limited  to 
qualities  of  earthly  perfection.  A striving  for  transcendental  qualities  can 
be  called  the  sign  of  mission,  or  the  extension  of  neighbourhood. 

Bringing  together  the  above  considerations  in  relation  to  religious 
plurality,  we  can  see  how  very  intrinsic  they  are  to  a theology  of  religious 
neighbourhood.  The  foundational  tenets  of  Christianity  can,  to  a large 
extent,  be  understood  as  tenets  of  true  neighbourhood  - and  that  without 
causing  any  substantial  hindrance  to  being  both  authentically  Christian 
and  genuinely  dialogue-oriented. 

Neighbourhood-relationality 

In  a theology  of  religious-plurality,  neighbourhood-relationality  is  as 
important  as  Christian  foundations.  By  “neighbourhood  relationality”  is 
meant  the  capability  for  nurturing  neighbourhood  relationships  within  a 
context  of  religious  plurality.  A healthy  inter-religious  relationship  is  not 
simply  the  result  of  theological  formulations  and  conceptual  clarifica- 
tions. It  is  the  prompting  of  the  Spirit,  the  Holy  Spirit  that  enables  it  to 
stand  above  suspicion.  Suspicion  can  be  caused  by  non-theological  fac- 
tors such  as  “power  games”  and  economic  interests,  and  it  is  behind 
many  inter-religious  conflicts.  Therefore,  mutual  witnessing  or  mutual 
interpenetration  is  a substantial  possibility  in  neighbourhood  relational- 
ity. In  this  process  it  may  be  reasonable  to  look  at  religions  as  provisional 
realities  marching  towards  the  eschaton,  or  moving  towards  the  fulfil- 
ment of  God’s  plan  of  salvation. 

Conclusion 

In  my  introduction  I cited  two  statements  from  theologians  of  inter- 
religious dialogue.  In  the  conclusion,  let  me  cite  two  anecdotes  from  the 
colonial  mission  era. 

They  (St  Francis  of  Assisi  and  Sala’din)  met.  They  had  no  common  language. 

Yet  near  the  end  of  their  encounter  Sala’din  is  reported  to  have  said,  “If  ever  I 

met  a second  Christian  like  you,  I would  be  willing  to  be  baptized.  But  that 

will  not  happen.” 
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The  friar  accompanying  an  expedition  of  the  conquistadores  was  offering  the 
vanquished  Incas  the  choice  of  conversion  or  death.  When  their  king 
demurred,  his  hands  were  cut  off  and  the  appeal  was  then  repeated.  “Be  bap- 
tized and  you  will  go  to  heaven,”  he  was  told.  “No,”  said  the  king,  “for  if  I 
went  to  heaven  I might  meet  a second  Christian  like  you.” 

Our  being  a Christian  neighbour  also  means  being  a “second  Christ- 
ian” to  others,  with  the  theological  challenges  corresponding  to  this  role. 
The  theological  considerations  on  religious  plurality  will  have  to  be  con- 
tinued as  an  unfinished  task.  Yet  at  every  moment  of  our  being  Christian 
neighbours  in  the  context  of  religious  plurality,  we  are  providing  an 
opportunity  for  our  neighbours  to  decide  for  themselves  what  sort  of 
“second  Christians”  - either  strengthened,  or  weakened,  by  our  theolog- 
ical self-understanding  - we  are. 
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Interfaith  Dialogue:  A Malaysian  Christian 
Perspective 

DR  PATRICIA  MARTINEZ 


I am  a Malaysian  with  a Portuguese  name,  because  my  family  has 
been  here  for  centuries.  I will  speak  from  our  real,  lived  experience  here 
in  Malaysia.  What  I would  prefer  to  do  is  describe  the  context  in  which 
we  Christians  live.  From  that  I will  offer  some  reflections.  I would  like 
to  ask:  What  can  we  learn,  and  what  can  we  share  from  our  experience? 
We  are  very  heterogeneous  here;  we  are  a living  laboratory  for  the  issues 
of  your  commission  meeting. 

I would  like  to  note  three  points: 

1 . Islam  has  evolved  here  from  a pluralist  history,  and  is  a continuing 
diverse  reality  within  a context  of  diverse  religions.  We  are  all  citi- 
zens, even  though  we  are  living  in  an  Islamic  state.  The  language  of 
“tolerance”  and  “accommodation”  is  not  helpful  in  understanding  us; 
inclusion  best  describes  what  we  want  in  Malaysia. 

We  do  not  have  an  assimilationist  model.  We  are  allowed  to  express 
our  difference  - but  sometimes  there  is  resistance  and  conflict,  from 
both  sides.  In  the  context  of  a majority  Islam,  with  the  best  of  inten- 
tions, Muslims  speak  of  “tolerating”  us  here.  We  would  hope  that 
they  would  speak  rather  of  “including”  us.  Of  course  in  other  coun- 
tries, Muslims  are  spoken  of  as  being  tolerated  or  accommodated, 
rather  than  included.  We  all  need  to  rethink  this  rhetoric,  this  lan- 
guage. Tolerate,  after  all,  means:  how  much  poison  can  you  “toler- 
ate” before  you  will  die?  Rather  than  such  language,  we  need  to  find 
words  about  embracing  different  persons. 

2.  How  do  we  live,  as  Christians  among  Muslims?  Since  1 1 September 
2001,  Muslims  live  in  a global  situation  of  marginalization,  and  they 
have  become  very  defensive.  They  have  been  done  a disservice  by  the 
minority,  militant  terrorists.  We  need  to  empower  the  moderate,  non- 
terrorist Muslim  communities,  such  as  in  Malaysia.  We  need  to  stand 
in  solidarity  with  them  on  issues  of  justice  and  peace,  Palestine,  per- 
secution experienced  by  Muslims  and  so  on.  I ask  Muslims  to  stand 


• This  text  is  a slightly  developed  version  of  the  presentation  as  recorded  by  the  official 
minuters  of  the  commission  meeting. 
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with  me  as  a minority  in  a Muslim  country;  I ask  that  they  stand  with 
Christians,  as  in  Iraq,  who  are  targeted  by  Muslims.  We,  then,  should 
stand  with  them  when  they  are  a minority.  The  majority  of  Christians 
and  Muslims  in  fact  stand  together  on  concrete  issues.  We  move  from 
the  abstract  to  the  concrete,  and  there  we  find  common  ground. 

3.  I would  like  to  offer  two  perspectives,  based  on  work  I am  currently 
involved  in.  I have  a United  Nations  pilot  project  in  Indonesia,  work- 
ing with  children  to  help  them  to  accept  difference.  We  teach  them 
that  difference  is  not  to  be  feared.  In  itself  it  is  not  a problem,  rather 
it  is  a part  of  each  one  of  us.  Also  I am  on  the  board  of  the  Asia  Foun- 
dation’s Islam  and  pluralism  project. 

My  view  is  that  we  are  not  self-aware  enough  - not  enough  used  to 
reflecting  on  or  analyzing  our  own  situation  - to  live  together  and  to 
negotiate  difference.  We  talk  about  our  pain,  but  we  are  not  sufficiently 
self-aware  about  how  we  have,  in  fact,  learned  to  live  together  in  our 
daily  lives.  Every  individual  among  us  lives  in  a cross-cultural  environ- 
ment. Malaysia  has  a particular  diversity,  but  there  are  policies  that  not 
only  allow,  but  actually  encourage,  differences.  This  empowers  minori- 
ties. But  this  coexistence  is  fragile,  and  erodes  whenever  we  take  it  for 
granted.  It  is  not  only  the  government,  but  Malaysians  as  individuals 
who  live  out  intergroup  relations  and  who  need  to  be  articulate  about 
them.  We  need  to  talk  about  how  we  endure,  reach  out,  enrich  - and  irri- 
tate - each  other.  We  need  to  become  self-aware  about  inter-religious 
encounters,  in  both  small  and  big  ways.  We  need  to  study,  analyze  and 
write  about  the  reality,  problems  and  good  experiences  we  have.  And  we 
need  “space”,  courage  and  resolve  to  name  the  difficulties  and  to  solve 
them.  The  ability  to  do  this,  and  to  “get  things  right”,  is  often  lived  out 
by  ordinary  Malaysians. 

Inter-religious  dialogue  is  often  relegated  to  institutions  such  as  the 
church  and  the  mosque:  Muslim  individuals  abdicate  their  dialogue  to 
their  institutions.  But  the  constraints  of  the  institutions  leave  the  day-to- 
day  dynamic  of  life  untouched.  Institutions,  with  their  limitations,  are 
reactive  to  problems,  rather  than  being  proactive  in  promoting  ordinary, 
everyday  relations.  The  image  and  history  that  emerges  is  one  of  tension 
rather  than  the  actual  day-to-day  experience  of  peace,  inclusion  and 
interaction.  Leaving  this  documentation  of  relationships  to  the  institu- 
tions limits  the  scope  of  interaction  and  reflection,  and  restricts  the  “crit- 
ical mass”  of  reflection  on  peaceful  encounters. 

Ordinary  people  should  be  encouraged  to  speak  up  and  to  reach  out; 
specialized  knowledge  should  not  be  required.  The  institutional  effort 
cannot  be  the  only  infrastructure  supporting  the  process,  because  then 
people  abdicate  their  responsibility  for  advocating  inter-religious  dia- 
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logue.  Institutions  privatize  the  dialogues,  so  that  the  positive  results  do 
not  become  part  of  the  public  life  of  the  society.  Of  course  it  may  be 
important  to  be  discrete  at  sensitive  times,  but  secrecy  limits  the  useful- 
ness of  these  encounters:  those  in  power  can  ignore  private  decisions  and 
dialogues  because  they  are  not  known,  and  have  not  become  part  of  the 
public  record. 

All  of  us  have  to  be  involved  in  inter-religious  encounter.  Not  every- 
thing is  about  theology,  or  only  for  the  specialists.  Dialogue  is  about 
engaging  with  each  other,  at  whatever  level  in  society  that  may  occur. 
And  our  encounters  do  not  have  to  be  about  religion  itself.  We  can  talk 
about  what  we  share  as  human  beings  as  the  common  ground  between 
us. 


VI.  CHALLENGES  FROM  CONTEXTS  OF  INTER-RELIGIOUS  DIALOGUE 


Interfaith  Dialogue 

The  Experience  of  Sisters  in  Islam 

MS  NORA  MURAT 


I was  asked  to  speak  on  interfaith  dialogue,  and  whether  Muslims  are 
ready  to  engage  with  people  of  other  faith.  However,  in  most  Muslim 
countries  today  the  main  political  conflict  is  not  so  much  between  Mus- 
lims and  others,  but  rather  among  Muslims  with  contending  visions  of 
Islam  and  the  shape  and  ideology  of  the  nation-state.  The  reassertion  of 
Islam  has  gripped  many  countries  over  the  past  two  decades  or  so,  and 
has  brought  forth  different  levels  of  tension  and  competing  ideologies 
within  these  societies:  what  Islam,  whose  Islam  is  the  right  Islam? 

In  this  battle,  it  is  the  status  and  rights  of  women  that  have  often 
become  the  first  casualty.  It  is  therefore  not  surprising  that  in  countries 
such  as  Malaysia,  Indonesia,  Pakistan,  Bangladesh,  Egypt,  Morocco, 
Iran  and  many  others,  Muslim  women  and  women’s  groups  are  at  the 
forefront  in  challenging  traditional  religious  authority  and  governments 
in  their  use  of  Islam,  and  interpretations  of  Islam  which  discriminate 
against  women. 

For  most  Muslim  women,  rejecting  religion  is  not  an  option.  We  are 
believers,  and  as  believers  we  want  to  find  liberation,  truth  and  justice 
from  within  our  own  faith.  We  feel  strongly  we  have  a right  to  reclaim  our 
religion,  to  redefine  it,  to  participate  and  contribute  to  an  understanding 
of  Islam,  how  it  is  codified  and  implemented  - all  in  ways  that  take  into 
consideration  the  realities  and  experience  of  women’s  lives  today. 

Please  allow  me  to  introduce  to  you  Sisters  In  Islam  (SIS),  the  group 
that  I am  representing.  Like  many  other  women’s  groups,  it  is  injustice, 
oppression  and  ill-treatment  that  mobilized  us  Muslim  women.  Sisters  In 
Islam  first  got  together  because  of  our  deep  concerns  over  the  injustice 
women  suffered  under  the  shariah  system.  As  professional  women  and 
as  activists,  other  women  often  approached  us  to  confide  in  us  about  their 
marital  problems,  and  the  problems  they  faced  when  they  approached  the 
religious  authorities  to  seek  redress  to  these  problems.  We  got  together 
first  to  look  into  the  problems  women  faced  with  the  implementation  of 
the  Islamic  family  laws. 

However,  increasingly  we  felt  that  dealing  with  the  law  alone  was  not 
enough.  We  felt  powerless  in  the  face  of  complaints  by  women  that  they 
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have  to  suffer  in  silence  because  Islam  demands  that  they  be  obedient  to 
their  husbands.  We  felt  powerless  hearing  talks  again  and  again,  in  reli- 
gious classes,  over  radio  and  television,  in  interaction  with  those  in  the 
religious  departments  and  shariah  courts  where  women  were  often  told 
that  men  are  superior  to  women,  that  men  have  authority  over  women, 
that  a man  has  a right  to  beat  his  wife,  that  a husband  has  a God-given 
right  to  take  a second  wife,  and  therefore  it  is  a sin  for  a woman  to  deny 
him  that  right,  that  a wife  has  no  right  to  say  “no”  to  sex  with  her  hus- 
band, that  hell  is  full  of  women  because  they  leave  their  heads  uncovered 
and  are  disobedient  to  their  husbands. 

Where  is  the  justice  for  women  in  all  these  pronouncements?  This 
questioning,  and  above  all  the  conviction  that  Allah  could  never  be 
unjust  eventually  led  us  to  go  back  to  the  primary  source  of  our  religion, 
the  Qur’an.  We  felt  the  urgent  need  to  read  the  Qur’an  for  ourselves  and 
to  find  out  if  the  text  actually  supported  the  oppression  and  ill-treatment 
of  women. 

This  process  Sisters  went  through  was  the  most  liberating  and  spiri- 
tually uplifting  experience  for  all  of  us.  We  took  the  path  of  Iqraq 
(“read”,  the  first  word  revealed  to  Prophet  Muhammad  [saw])  and  it 
opened  a world  of  Islam  that  we  could  recognize,  a world  for  women  that 
was  filled  with  love  and  mercy  and  with  equality  and  justice.  We  need 
not  look  any  further  to  validate  our  struggle.  Women’s  rights  were  rooted 
in  our  tradition,  in  our  faith.  We  were  more  convinced  than  ever  that  it  is 
not  Islam  that  oppresses  women,  but  interpretations  of  the  Qur’an  influ- 
enced by  cultural  practices  and  values  of  a patriarchal  society  which 
regard  women  as  inferior  and  subordinate  to  men. 

For  much  of  Islamic  history,  it  is  men  who  have  interpreted  the 
Qur’an  and  the  traditions  for  us.  The  woman’s  voice,  the  woman’s  expe- 
rience, the  woman’s  realities  had  been  silent  and  silenced  in  the  reading 
and  interpretation  of  the  text.  Thus  when  Sisters  read  the  text  we  dis- 
covered words,  messages  and  meanings  that  we  were  never  exposed  to 
in  all  the  traditional  education  on  Islam  that  we  had  been  through  in  our 
lives. 

Throughout  the  years,  through  our  readings,  through  consultations 
and  studies  with  progressive  Islamic  scholars  inside  and  outside  the 
country,  through  networking  with  other  women’s  groups  engaged  in  the 
same  struggle,  we  developed  a conceptual  framework  and  a methodol- 
ogy through  which  we  could  stand  up  and  argue  for  justice  and  equality 
- and  not  only  for  Muslim  women.  We  did  this  in  contentious  areas  such 
as  polygamy,  equal  rights,  dress  and  modesty,  domestic  violence,  hudud 
laws,  but  also  on  issues  of  freedom  of  expression,  freedom  of  religion 
and  other  fundamental  liberties. 
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Our  strength  comes  from  our  conviction  and  faith  in  an  Islam  that  is 
just,  liberating  and  empowering  especially  to  us  as  women.  Groups  like 
Sisters  In  Islam  are  reclaiming  for  ourselves  the  Islam  that  liberated 
women,  and  uplifted  our  status,  by  giving  us  rights  considered  revolu- 
tionary 1400  years  ago. 

SIS  has  also  been  at  the  forefront  in  interfaith  dialogue.  We  are  part 
of  the  Malaysian  Bar  interfaith  council  and  the  recently  formed  article 
11.  Article  1 1 is  a coalition  of  17  non-governmental  organizations  whose 
members  include  the  Malaysian  Consultative  Council  of  Buddhism, 
Christianity,  Hinduism  and  Sikhism;  the  Catholic  Lawyers’  Society;  the 
Vivekananda  Youth  Group;  the  Council  of  Churches  and  National 
Human  Rights  Society. 

Interfaith  dialogue  should  not  be  confined  within  “safe”  issues  - the 
all-embracing  doctrine  of  the  beauty  of  each  religion,  where  conflicts  are 
resolved  with  tolerance  and  we  share  only  issues  which  we  are  comfort- 
able in  talking  about  or  dealing  with.  We  need  to  move  on  from  this 
restrictive  discourse,  and  talk  about  the  impact  of  one  religion  on  another 
- in  the  Malaysian  context  about  the  impact  of  Islam  on  other  religions, 
where  other  believers  are  restricted  from  practising  and  professing  their 
faith;  about  the  usage  of  government  machinery  and  media  to  propagate 
an  Islamic  agenda;  and  about  the  reluctance  of  the  courts  to  deal  with 
Islamic  issues,  leading  them  to  abdicate  their  judicial  role.  However,  in 
stating  this  we  should  also  remind  ourselves  that  the  word  “Islam”  which 
I have  used  could  easily  be  replaced  by  the  name  of  another  religion  - 
by  Christianity,  or  Hinduism  or  Sikhism. 

I have  often  been  told  that  religion  is  a sensitive  subject  and  therefore 
we  should  not  talk  about  it  or  discuss  related  issues  - and  even  more  so 
when  it  comes  to  issues  of  other  religions.  However,  on  the  other  side, 
the  fundamentalists  or  extremists  have  no  compunction  (no  reluctance) 
nor  exercise  any  restraint  in  their  pronouncements,  and  do  not  care  about 
the  sensitivities  of  others  when  prounouncing  them  “infidels”,  or  insult- 
ing religion  because  of  differences  of  opinion  or  interpretation. 

The  word  “sensitive”  is  sensitive  by  itself.  It  has  been  used  to  shut 
people  up  and  to  instil  fears:  “Do  not  question,  as  when  you  do  so  you 
are  questioning  God”,  or  “This  is  a sensitive  issue,  do  not  bring  it  up 
again,  it  will  create  disunity”.  We  need  to  realize  that  there  is  no  “sensi- 
tive issue”,  rather  what  is  “sensitive”  is  being  made  up  as  we  go  along. 

All  of  us  need  to  begin  a public  debate  on  some  issues  of  fundamen- 
tal political  importance  to  our  future: 

• What  is  the  role  of  religion  in  politics? 

• Is  Islam,  Christianity,  Budhism,  Hinduism  compatible  with  democ- 
racy? 
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• How  do  we  deal  with  the  conflict  between  our  constitutional  provi- 
sions of  fundamental  liberties  and  equality,  and  religious  laws  and 
policies  that  violate  these  provisions? 

• Should  the  state  legislate  on  morality?  Is  it  the  duty  of  the  state,  in 
order  to  bring  about  a moral  society,  to  turn  all  sins  into  crimes 
against  the  state? 

• Can  there  be  one  truth  and  one  final  interpretation  (of  Islam)  that 
must  govern  the  lives  of  every  (Muslim)  citizen  of  this  country  of 
Malaysia? 

• How  do  we  deal  with  the  new  universal  morality  of  democracy  and 
human  rights,  and  where  is  the  place  of  religion  (Islam)  in  this  dom- 
inant ethical  paradigm  of  the  modem  world? 

I do  not  have  the  answers,  but  I would  like  an  informed  and  rational 
dialogue  to  begin  on  these  very  important  issues.  This  dialogue  and 
debate  have  begun  in  Muslim  countries  such  as  Iran  and  Indonesia.  And 
the  search  for  answers  and  solutions  cannot  be  the  exclusive  preserve  of 
the  ulama.  All  citizens  have  a right  to  engage  in  this  dialogue  because 
nothing  less  than  the  future  of  our  nation  is  at  stake,  along  with  the  con- 
viction that  the  peace,  stability,  prosperity,  and  the  celebration  of  our  rich 
multi-racial  and  multi-religious  heritage  that  we  have  all  enjoyed  must 
be  the  heritage  we  leave  behind  for  our  children. 

Every  citizen  has  a right  to  talk  about  religion,  especially  when  it  is 
increasingly  shaping  and  defining  our  lives,  laws  and  policies,  and  when 
pronouncements  are  made  in  the  name  of  religion. 

We  have  lived  as  neighbours  for  thousands  of  years,  and  it  is  absurd 
even  to  suggest  that  we  do  not  know  each  other  by  now.  “Know  thy 
neighbour”  has  been  the  principle  that  we  all  hold  dear.  We  should  be 
honest  enough  to  admit  to  ourselves  that  the  power  that  religion  wields 
can  be  far  more  destructive  and  powerful  than  any  other,  to  admit  that 
religion  has  been  used  by  many  to  oppress  or  silence  the  majority  of  the 
masses.  We  should  leam  from  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina,  act  on  the  issues 
of  Palestine,  stop  massacres  such  as  in  Gujerat  from  happening  again, 
and  react  to  what  is  happening  in  Sudan. 

SIS’s  position  within  the  context  of  Malaysia  is  that,  if  religion  is  to 
be  used  to  govern  the  public  and  private  lives  of  its  citizens,  then  every- 
one has  a right  to  talk  about  religion  and  to  express  their  views  and  con- 
cerns about  the  impact  of  such  laws  and  policies.  How  can  a moderniz- 
ing democratic  society  search  for  solutions  to  the  multitude  of  problems 
facing  the  society /ummah,  when  that  search  is  conducted  in  ways  that  are 
so  exclusive,  restrictive  and  intimidating,  and  sometimes  even  life- 
threatening?  The  world  is  far  more  complex  today  then  it  ever  was.  No 
one  group  can  have  the  exclusive  monopoly  on  knowledge. 
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If  we,  as  citizens  of  a democratic  country,  have  the  right  to  partici- 
pate fully  in  the  economic,  social  and  political  development  of  the  coun- 
try, then  why  is  it  that,  when  it  comes  to  religion,  we  must  suddenly 
“shut  up”  and  be  denied  the  right  to  participate,  or  to  even  voice  our 
opinion?  In  Malaysia,  SIS  has  posed  this  challenge  to  those  in  the  van- 
guard of  the  Islamic  movement  that  wants  to  turn  Malaysia  into  an 
Islamic  state:  Why  would  Malaysians  support  the  concept  of  an  Islamic 
state  which  asserts  different  rights  for  Muslim  men,  Muslim  women  and 
non-Muslims  and  minorities,  rather  than  equal  rights  for  all?  Why  would 
those  whose  equal  status  and  rights  are  recognized  by  a democratic  sys- 
tem support  the  creation  of  such  a discriminatory  Islamic  state?  If  an 
Islamic  state  means  an  authoritarian  theocratic  political  system  bent  on 
silencing  - or  even  eliminating  - those  who  challenge  its  authority  and 
its  understanding  of  Islam,  then  why  would  those  whose  fundamental 
liberties  are  protected  by  a democratic  state  support  an  Islamic  state? 

These  are  real  dilemmas  that  must  be  dealt  with  by  those  who  want 
to  create  a religious/Islamic  state  in  multi-ethnic  and  multi-religious 
democratic  societies.  If  we,  as  believers,  want  to  live  a life  according  to 
the  tenets  of  our  faith,  then  a simplistic  call  to  return  to  an  idealized 
“golden  age”  of  Islam  that  has  little  bearing  on  the  realities  of  today’s 
world  cannot  be  the  answer.  And  yet  the  answers  can  be  found  within  our 
faith  - if  only  we  have  the  intellectual  vigour,  the  moral  courage,  and  the 
political  will  to  strive  for  a more  enlightened  and  progressive  interpreta- 
tion of  our  religion  in  our  search  for  answers  to  deal  with  our  changing 
times  and  circumstances.  For  those  of  us  in  Sisters  In  Islam  this  is  not 
heretical,  but  is  an  imperative  if  religion  is  to  be  relevant  to  our  lives 
today. 
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Plenary  Discussion 


Twenty  persons  spoke  in  the  discussion.  It  was  widely  agreed  that 
Faith  and  Order  needed  to  engage  with  issues  of  interfaith  dialogue,  not 
least  because,  increasingly,  the  churches  live  and  seek  unity  in  reli- 
giously plural  contexts.  More  widely,  Faith  and  Order  should  urge  that 
the  WCC  continue  inter-religious  dialogue  - and  with  Asian  religions  as 
well  as  Islam  and  Judaism. 

Christians  must  approach  dialogue  on  the  basis  of  a confident  faith, 
together  with  an  openness  to  the  dialogue  partner.  We  were  reminded 
that  the  church  has  a long  tradition  of  dialogue,  going  back  to  patristic 
times  (where  a wide  diversity  of  Christian  positions  towards  dialogue  is 
already  in  evidence!).  The  view  was  expressed  that  today  Faith  and 
Order’s  role  is  not  so  much  in  conducting  dialogue,  but  in  helping 
churches  identify  their  common  faith  convictions,  thus  providing  a 
framework  within  which  the  churches  can  together  pursue  dialogue  with 
other  faiths. 

Faith  and  Order  could  also  help  the  churches  find  a common  mind  - 
or  at  least  clarify  their  differences  - in  a number  of  areas  where  this  is 
needed  before  entering  inter-religious  dialogue.  These  areas  include 
trinitarian  theology  (to  distinguish  Christian  faith  from  pantheism)  and 
salvation;  the  very  term  “religion”,  which  points  not  only  to  relationship 
with  God  but  to  practices  which  structure  and  give  meaning  to  life  (it 
was  noted  that  dialogue  with  different  partners,  or  different  phases  of 
dialogue  with  the  same  partner,  may  focus  on  one  or  another  of  these 
meanings,  or  on  their  interaction);  and  the  distinction  between  the  older 
term  “dialogue  with  non-Christians”  and  the  now-preferred  “inter-reli- 
gious dialogue”. 

Other  areas  needing  clarification  include  the  terms  “neighbourhood” 
and,  from  the  Indian  context  particularly,  “neighbourology”;  the  ques- 
tion of  limits  to  tolerance,  and  the  difference  between  tolerance  and 
mutual  respect  and  understanding;  questions  of  how  to  handle  funda- 
mental differences  and  incompatible  views  arising  in  dialogue,  and  the 
necessity  sometimes  to  say  that  the  partner  may  be  “wrong”  (and  to  hear 
that  oneself  from  the  other);  and  the  question  of  how  religions,  while 
retaining  their  distinctive  identities,  can  encourage  our  sense  of  belong- 
ing to  a common  humanity. 

Some  speakers  stressed  that  a full  and  genuine  dialogue  must  touch 
issues  of  life  and,  especially  today,  issues  of  peace  and  violence  (where, 
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for  example,  dialogue  with  Muslims  can  serve  to  remind  Christians  that 
both  faiths  understand  themselves  as  “religions  of  peace”).  One  speaker 
noted  that  for  persons  in  such  contexts  the  over-riding  goal  of  dialogue 
is  fostering  peace,  rather  than  discussing  fine  points  of  theology!  Com- 
mon social  concerns,  or  situations  of  injustice,  can  sometimes  provide  a 
basis  for  dialogue.  In  some  contexts  (the  Japanese  for  example)  dialogue 
must  touch  on  the  spirituality  of  the  participants.  In  some  contexts  new 
religious  movements  are  prominent  - but  should  we  seek  dialogue  with 
them,  and  if  so  to  what  end? 


VI.  CHALLENGES  FROM  CONTEXTS  OF  INTER-RELIGIOUS  DIALOGUE 


Group  Discussion 


Group  work  was  not  forseen  in  this  area,  but  the  Middle  East  group 
found  time  to  consider  the  topic  in  another  context  and  provided  this 
report  of  its  deliberations. 

Middle  East 

Christians  in  the  Middle  East  are  small  minorities  in  the  different 
countries:  Egypt,  Syria,  Lebanon  and  Palestine.  Therefore  it  is  necessary 
to  open  doors  with  Muslims,  without  compromising  in  matters  of  faith 
and  doctrine.  We  need  to  open  doors  to  live  together  in  peace  and  har- 
mony, and  to  witness  to  our  neighbours. 

A good  example  of  formal  dialogue  is  the  meeting  to  sign  an  agree- 
ment between  the  Middle  East  Council  of  Churches  and  the  international 
Islamic  forum  of  dialogue,  which  took  place  in  the  presence  of  Pope 
Shenouda  (Coptic  Orthodox),  Sheikh  al-Azhar,  Bishop  Mouneer  (Angli- 
can), Anba  Kolta  (Coptic  Catholic)  and  Seliman  Sadek  (Presbyterian). 
Good  relations  between  Muslim  and  Christian  leaders  influence  Christ- 
ian-Muslim  relations  at  the  grassroots  level  in  Egypt  and  the  Middle 
East. 

A concern  was  expressed,  in  relation  to  Christian-Jewish  dialogue  in 
the  Middle  East,  for  the  recent  political  situation.  For  the  dialogue  to 
continue,  we  urgently  need  a solution  for  the  conflict  between  Israel  and 
Palestine. 

Metropolitan  Bishoy  raised  the  issue  of  Christian  unity  in  the  context 
of  inter-religious  dialogue.  We  as  Christians  should  not  be  seen  as 
divided  in  our  view  of  the  other  faith  community. 

We  agreed  as  a group  that  it  is  important  to  be  united  in  our  views  of 
other  faith  communities. 
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Minutes  of  the  Hearing  on  the  Week  of  Prayer  for 
Christian  Unity 

REV.  CANON  DR  ALYSON  BARNETT-COWAN,  Recording 


The  Week  of  Prayer:  sharing  experiences  at  the  local  level 

The  convener  suggested  that  the  session  might  logically  begin  with 
an  opportunity  for  the  participants  to  introduce  themselves  and  to  speak 
briefly  about  the  experience  of  celebration  of  the  octave  of  prayer  (Week 
of  Prayer)  in  their  respective  settings. 

• In  Canada  the  observance  of  the  octave  is  uneven  and  the  fact  that 
this  northern  country  is  so  cold  and  dark  in  late  January  does  not 
help.  In  those  communities  which  have  faithfully  observed  it  in  the 
past  the  practice  continues,  though  perhaps  sometimes  lacking  the 
“punch”  or  enthusiasm  which  it  once  had.  The  materials  distributed 
through  Faith  and  Order  and  the  Vatican  Council  for  Christian  Unity 
are  fine  and  are  adapted  to  fit  the  needs  of  the  local  Canadian  com- 
munities. One  adaptation  has  been  to  prepare  materials  for  children. 

• In  Myanmar,  the  material  is  translated  into  local  languages  and  used 
in  various  regions  of  the  country,  sometimes  having  ecumenical  ser- 
vices on  three,  four  or  seven  days.  Often  the  service  is  followed  by  a 
period  of  fellowship  by  sharing  refreshments.  Different  churches  are 
selected  as  the  site  for  the  ecumenical  service,  at  times  opening  the 
week,  or  even  the  service,  at  one  church  and  closing  it  at  another.  We 
do  come  closer  to  one  another  through  this.  After  the  octave,  church 
leaders  share  their  impressions  of  how  the  celebration  has  gone. 

• The  octave  is  placed  on  the  liturgical  calendar  in  Wales  and  is  regu- 
larly attended,  with  some  participation  of  the  people. 

• A participant  whose  experience  reflects  both  China  and  Italy  noted 
that  the  Week  of  Prayer  is  taken  very  seriously,  according  to  the  pas- 
toral possibilities  present.  It  is  not  only  a time  of  prayer  for  unity  but 
also  for  getting  to  know  other  communities  better  through  confer- 
ences and  encounters  between  Christians  of  different  communities. 
The  prepared  text  is  adapted  to  fit  local  circumstances  and,  when 
daily  celebrations  are  usually  not  possible,  once  or  twice  some  spe- 
cial prayer  or  event  is  held. 

• In  Rome  the  Week  is  observed  by  a conference  and  ecumenical 
prayer  service  at  the  Centro  Pro  Unione  and  by  other  ecumenical 
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gatherings  for  prayer,  sponsored  by  various  churches  and  religious 
communities.  The  feast  of  the  conversion  of  St  Paul  on  25  January, 
celebrated  in  the  Basilica  of  St  Paul’s  Outside  the  Walls,  is  a high- 
point  of  the  yearly  observance  of  the  octave.  The  most  recent  plenary 
session  of  the  Pontifical  Council  for  Promoting  Christian  Unity 
focused  upon  ecumenical  spirituality  and  included  reports  by  bishops 
from  around  the  world  about  the  observance  of  the  octave. 

• Many  remarked  that  the  Week  of  Prayer  is  but  one  occasion  of  many 
which  have  been  drawing  Christians  to  pray  together,  others  includ- 
ing Good  Friday,  Easter  or  Pentecost  as  well  as  national  holidays, 
such  as  Thanksgiving  Day  in  the  United  States  of  America.  The 
Women’s  World  Day  of  Prayer  is  another  occasion  which  is  also 
often  ecumenical  in  tone  and  content. 

• In  the  Philippines,  the  texts  are  translated  into  local  languages  with 
the  help  of  the  Catholic  bishops  conference.  Regional  ecumenical 
conferences  organize  the  celebration  at  the  grassroots  level.  The  gen- 
eral theme  is  particularized  to  fit  the  local  situation.  A celebration  for 
the  whole  nation  has  been  held  in  different  regions  of  the  country 
from  one  year  to  another.  The  Week  of  Prayer  has  led  to  other  forms 
of  collaboration,  such  as  common  action  by  Christians  in  social 
areas. 

• In  Aleppo,  Syria,  five  events  are  held  each  year  during  the  octave  of 
prayer:  (1)  one  Sunday  is  designated  as  a special  day  of  prayer  for 
unity  in  all  the  churches;  (2)  all  the  various  communities  are  invited 
to  one  of  the  churches  for  a special  ecumenical  prayer  service;  (3)  a 
special  day  of  prayer  is  organized  for  youth,  Aleppo  having  many 
university  students  who  can  participate  in  such  an  event;  (4)  one  ser- 
vice is  held  in  the  Armenian  language  for  the  Armenians  who  belong 
to  various  churches;  and  (5)  an  ecumenical  day  is  organized  for  the 
clergy.  One  bishop  invites  the  other  bishops  to  his  house,  not  just  to 
pray  but  also  to  exchange  useful  information  concerning  their  various 
communities.  There  are  also  monthly  meetings  of  church  leaders, 
which  show  that  ecumenism  is  taken  very  seriously  in  Aleppo. 

Preparation  and  use  of  the  materials:  comments  and  suggestions 

It  was  asked  how  the  Christians  of  a particular  country  are  chosen  to 
be  the  ones  to  whom  is  entrusted  the  preparation  of  the  octave  for  a par- 
ticular year.  Also,  what  are  the  criteria  for  the  selection  of  the  principal 
biblical  text  chosen  as  theme  for  each  year?  A brief  look  at  the  themes 
since  1968  (these  are  listed  at  the  end  of  the  booklet  for  each  year)  shows 
that  Pauline  passages  predominate,  with  a few  nods  to  John,  Matthew 
and  the  Psalms.  Might  not  other  texts  be  chosen,  for  example,  especially 
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ones  illuminative  of  Faith  and  Order  studies,  such  as  that  on  ethnic  iden- 
tity, nationalism  and  the  unity  of  the  church?  One  participant  noted  that 
such  adaptations  would  keep  the  materials  for  the  Week  of  Prayer  fresh, 
which  is  of  value  since  otherwise  it  might  eventually  be  in  danger  of 
falling  into  disuse. 

Metropolitan  Gregorios  of  Aleppo  shared  the  experience  of  his  local 
church,  which  was  selected  to  plan  the  booklet  for  2004.  He  mentioned 
that  it  required  about  two  months  to  work  out  the  text  and  write  the  com- 
mentaries, over  the  course  of  six  to  eight  meetings.  The  proposed  text 
was  then  sent  to  Rome  and  Geneva  and  a further  meeting  was  held,  with 
one  of  the  bishops  from  Aleppo  present,  at  which  slight  revisions  were 
made  before  sending  the  text  out  for  the  use  of  the  churches. 

One  participant  praised  the  booklets  for  including  information  about 
the  ecumenical  situation  of  the  churches  which  have  prepared  the  book- 
lets; that  gives  good  and  encouraging  information  about  the  local  church. 
Another  asked  if  there  were  problems  experienced  with  the  booklet,  not- 
ing that  the  selection  of  readings  proposed  requires  members  of  some 
churches  to  choose  between  those  texts  and  others  which  are  in  their  reg- 
ular lectionaries.  Some  have  asked  whether  the  daily  commentaries  are 
too  lengthy  or  whether  local  translations  have  been  adequate.  One  par- 
ticipant noted  that  the  booklet  is  offered  in  the  spirit  of  great  liberty  to 
use  what  seems  helpful,  to  adapt  what  is  adaptable,  to  leave  aside  what 
is  not  relevant.  The  booklet  contains  enough  material  so  that  it  is  rela- 
tively easy  to  paste  together  a service,  if  that  seems  the  best  option.  The 
question  arose  as  to  how  the  commentaries  written  for  the  scripture  pas- 
sage for  each  day  are  to  be  used.  The  reply  was:  as  a resource  for  those 
who  have  to  preach  at  the  service  during  which  the  text  is  used  and  as  a 
resource  for  meditation.  Some  communities  also  have  read  these  com- 
mentaries aloud  during  a prayer  service. 

Suggested  improvements  included  adding  some  suggestions  for  cel- 
ebrations for  young  people,  or  seminars  for  clergy  about  the  booklet  or 
possibly  for  finding  especially  suitable  hymns. 

Finally,  it  was  pointed  out  that  even  Christian  communities  which 
tend  to  be  sceptical  about  ecumenism  do  participate  locally  when 
invited. 
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Notes  on  the  Hearing  on 
United  and  Uniting  Churches 

REV.  DR  THOMAS  F.  BEST,  Recording 


Overview 

The  hearing  brought  together  some  twenty  persons,  mainly  but  not 
exclusively  from  United  and  Uniting  churches,  for  reflection  on  recent  the- 
ological and  social  developments  amongst  these  churches  and  a sharing  of 
concerns  arising  from  their  experiences.  The  central  event  within  this 
church  family  was,  of  course,  the  seventh  international  consultation  of 
United  and  Uniting  churches  held  in  Driebergen,  Netherlands,  in  September 
2002.  But  several  significant  church  unions  and  moves  towards  union  have 
taken  place  since  the  previous  Faith  and  Order  plenary  commission  meeting 
in  (Moshi,  Tanzania,  in  1996),  and  information  was  shared  about  these  as 
well.  Finally,  the  ongoing  life  and  witness  of  the  United  and  Uniting 
churches  was  echoed  in  reports  from  specific  situations  around  the  world. 

The  discussion  emphasized  the  variety  (both  ecclesial  and  cultural) 
found  among  the  United  and  Uniting  churches:  indeed,  they  are  proba- 
bly the  most  diverse  family  of  churches  active  on  the  ecumenical  “scene” 
today.  Participants  shared  a wide  range  of  views  turning  on  the  actual 
experience  of  union.  One  central  question  was  how  far  their  own  United 
church  had  visibly  preserved  the  identities  and  gifts  of  their  constituent 
bodies  (Presbyterian,  Anglican,  Disciples,  Methodist  and  others),  while 
holding  them  within  a larger  whole.  Another  question  was  how  far  union 
had  actually  released  energy  and  resources  for  mission  and  service,  and 
what  lessons  could  be  learned  for  future  union  processes. 

Background  materials  available  included  an  information  release  giv- 
ing, in  a concise  form,  a profile  of  the  seventh  international  consultation 
of  United  and  Uniting  churches;  accounts  of  moves  towards  union  since 
Moshi,  1996,  and  a list  of  United  and  Uniting  churches.  These  are 
included  below  (the  list  in  an  updated  version). 

The  seventh  international  consultation  of  United  and  Uniting 
churches:  information  release  (23  September  2002) 

United  and  Uniting  Churches  Call  for  Unity,  Dialogue  with  Partners 
The  worldwide  family  of  United  and  Uniting  churches,  meeting 
in  Driebergen,  Netherlands,  11-19  September  2002,  has  challenged 
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all  churches  to  renew  their  commitment  to  visible  unity,  and  called 
for  increased  dialogue  with  mission  partners  and  denominational 
church  structures. 

In  an  honest,  self-critical  meeting  “full  of  spirit  and  hope  for  the 
future”,  United  and  Uniting  churches  explored  the  inter-relation  of 
unity,  mission  and  identity.  Presentations  on  these  topics  were  com- 
plemented by  case  studies  and  reports  from  unions  and  union 
processes  around  the  world,  workshops  on  theological  and  practical 
issues  facing  the  churches  today,  and  intensive  encounters  with 
Samen  op  Weg  (Together  on  the  Way),  the  church  union  process  in  the 
Netherlands  which  hosted  the  meeting  (the  process  links  two 
Reformed  churches  and  one  Lutheran  church  hoping  for  full  unity  by 
early  2004). 

The  meeting  brought  together  representatives  of  more  than  forty- 
five  United  churches  and  church  union  processes,  observers  from 
mission  partners  and  Christian  world  communions  which  include 
United  churches,  and  observers  from  the  Orthodox  and  Roman 
Catholic  churches. 

Opening  worship  and  a closing  eucharistic  service  were  held  in  a 
local  United  congregation;  daily  worship,  including  challenging 
Bible  studies,  helped  develop  the  consultation  theme,  ‘“With  a 
Demonstration  of  the  Spirit  and  of  Power’  (1  Cor.  2:4)”. 

Rather  than  a conventional  report,  the  consultation  issued  a “con- 
cise, yet  substantial”  message  reflecting  the  United  and  Uniting 
churches’  distinctive  identity  and  commitments,  and  inviting  a range 
of  partners  (theological,  missional,  material  and  historical)  into  dia- 
logue on  matters  which  unite  - and  sometimes  threaten  to  divide  - 
them. 

Participants  agreed  that  a model  of  unity  must  be  “tangible 
enough  to  make  a witness  to  the  world,  intense  enough  that  those  in 
it  recognize  their  responsibility  for  one  another,  costly  enough  that 
churches  are  changed  as  a result  of  being  in  it,  and  intentional  enough 
that  the  body  of  Christ  is  renewed  through  the  sharing  of  gifts”. 

The  actual  form  of  unity  may  vary  considerably  according  to  local 
circumstances,  as  was  emphasized  by  churches  coming  from  settings 
as  diverse  as  Zambia,  Netherlands,  South  Africa,  Jamaica,  the  United 
States,  India,  Germany  and  the  Philippines. 

But  whatever  its  form,  “authentic  unity  must  directly  address  the 
issues  that  divide  the  human  family  in  our  particular  settings.  A unit- 
ing process  that  concentrates  on  traditional  questions  of  faith  and 
order  without  relating  them  to  these  issues  of  human  division  is 
responding  only  in  part  to  the  gift  and  command  of  unity  in  Christ.” 
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Participants  noted  that  unity  does  not  automatically  lead  to  more 
effective  mission,  and  some  spoke  frankly  of  their  churches’  need  to 
be  more  effective  in  their  witness  to  the  transforming  and  reconciling 
power  of  the  gospel.  But,  they  agreed,  it  is  clear  that  “disunity  is  an 
impediment  to  mission,  and  that  the  very  fact  of  being  united  in  one 
body  is  a witness  to  the  reconciling  power  of  God”. 

Mission,  which  may  also  take  diverse  forms  according  to  the  local 
situation,  must  be  understood  broadly,  “as  including  kerygma 
(preaching),  koinonia  (fellowship),  diakonia  (service)  and  leiturgia 
(worship)  - all  understood  as  essential  and  inter-related  dimensions 
of  witness  (marturia)  to  God’s  reign”. 

Participants  affirmed  that  the  identity  of  United  and  Uniting 
churches  is  rooted  in  “a  ‘spirituality  of  renunciation’  that  dares  let  go 
of  cherished  identity  markers  in  order  to  receive  a fuller  identity 
through  oneness  in  Christ”.  This  conviction  gained  special  force  in 
light  of  the  church  union  experience  in  the  Netherlands,  where  “many 
local  Christians  and  church  leaders  with  whom  we  spoke  rejoiced  in 
the  reality  or  prospect  of  shared  life...  Others,  however,  expressed 
discouragement  with  the  length  and  tedium  of  the  effort.” 

Recognizing  the  courage  of  the  Dutch  churches  in  pressing  for- 
ward, and  in  light  of  their  own  experience  of  union,  participants  were 
quick  to  affirm  the  bold  insistence  of  their  hosts  “that  the  ‘burden  of 
proof’  is  not  on  those  [churches]  who  unite  but  on  those  who  persist 
in  division”. 

The  consultation  message  calls  for  friendly  but  frank  dialogues 
among  United  and  Uniting  churches,  and  between  them  and  a series 
of  partners.  The  United  and  Uniting  churches  themselves  are  asked 
to  reflect  together  on  “issues  of  division  and  signs  of  reconciliation” 
in  their  own  contexts,  and  on  whether  the  fact  of  union  has  actually 
strengthened  their  witness  locally. 

The  United  and  Uniting  churches  recognize  gratefully  that  their 
mission  partners  have  sought  new  and  mutually  accountable  forms  of 
mission.  Nevertheless,  “unequal  power  relations...  can  be  perpetu- 
ated”, and  the  message  calls  for  an  open  dialogue  on  how  “interna- 
tional mission  relationships  [can]  best  be  shaped,  or  reshaped,  so  that 
they  facilitate  authentic  mission  by  each  church  in  its  own  context”. 

Through  their  constituent  churches,  each  United  church  or  church 
union  process  finds  itself  related  to  two  or  more  Christian  world  com- 
munions. These  relationships  can  be  a source  of  strength,  but  may 
invite  a continuing  denominationalism  within  a United  church,  or 
hamper  efforts  towards  union.  The  message  calls  for  direct,  open  con- 
versations on  these  sensitive  - and  potentially  controversial  - issues. 
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In  their  life  and  work,  participants  affirmed,  the  United  and  Unit- 
ing churches  are  “longing  to  be  a sign,  to  both  church  and  world,  of 
the  power  of  the  gospel  to  unite  that  which  is  divided  and  to  recon- 
cile that  which  is  estranged.  Together  they  hope  to  experience,  and  to 
be,  truly  ‘a  demonstration  of  the  Spirit  and  of  power’.” 

The  consultation  was  the  seventh  in  a series  organized  by  the 
Faith  and  Order  commission  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches, 
which  promotes  theological  dialogue  and  common  action  among 
the  churches  on  issues  which  divide  them.  It  was  supported  by  the 
London-based  Council  for  World  Mission,  which  promotes  new 
models  of  mission  based  on  just  sharing  of  resources  among 
churches. 

For  further  information  contact:  Rev.  Dr  Tom  Best,  Faith  and 
Order,  World  Council  of  Churches,  150  route  de  Femey,  RO.Box 
2100,  1211  Geneva  2,  Switzerland,  tel.  +41  22  791  6335,  fax  +41  22 
791  6407  or  +41  22  710  2452,  email  tfb@wcc-coe.org.  The  consul- 
tation message  will  also  be  available  at  the  Faith  and  Order/WCC 
website:  http://www.wcc-coe.org/wcc/what/faith/  texts-e.html. 

Background:  the  United  and  Uniting  churches  family 

United  churches  are  those  formed  from  unions  across  or  within 
confessional  families  (most  often  involving  Reformed,  Congrega- 
tionalism Lutheran,  Methodist,  Disciples,  Anglicans,  and  occasion- 
ally Church  of  the  Brethren  and  others).  The  earliest  union  was 
formed  in  about  1817  in  Germany;  the  most  recent  in  2000  and 
2002.  United  churches  have  pioneered  in  overcoming  several  his- 
toric points  of  division  among  the  churches,  for  example  over  infant 
and  believer’s  baptism,  and  (where  Anglicans  have  been  involved) 
over  the  office  of  bishop.  While  very  diverse,  the  United  churches 
share  a commitment  to  make  unity  both  visible  and  effective  in  their 
lives. 

Uniting  churches  are  those  moving  towards  union.  In  some  con- 
texts they  are  pursuing  the  classic  model  of  structural  integration  of 
the  divided  churches  to  form  a single  ecclesial  body.  In  other  contexts 
churches  are  exploring  other  ways,  such  as  covenant  relationships,  of 
making  their  unity  in  Christ  visible  and  convincing,  ranging  from 
common  worship  to  intensive  partnerships  for  mission  and  service,  to 
joint  parishes.  The  next  unions  are  forseen  for  2003  in  India  and  2004 
in  the  Netherlands. 

(Some  already-united  churches  identify  themselves  as  “uniting” 
to  stress  their  commitment  to  further  union,  an  example  being  the 
Uniting  Church  in  Australia.) 
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Engagement  and  action  for  union:  reporting  for  the  hearing 

Events  within  the  union  “family  ” since  the  previous  plenary  commission 
meeting  in  Moshi,  Tanzania,  1996 

In  South  Africa  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  Southern  Africa  and  the 
Reformed  Presbyterian  Church  in  Southern  Africa  united  in  September 
1999  to  form  the  Uniting  Presbyterian  Church  in  Southern  Africa.  This 
union  brought  together  a larger,  mainly  white  but  clearly  multi-racial 
church  and  a smaller,  African  body.  There  were  no  significant  theologi- 
cal differences  between  these  two  Presbyterian  bodies,  but  they  have 
been  deeply  divided  by  matters  of  race,  culture  and  history.  In  this  con- 
text it  seemed,  to  these  churches,  that  a formal  structural  union  - result- 
ing in  one  new  church  where  there  had  been  two  before  - was  the  only 
adequate  way  to  make  visible  (not  least  to  the  deeply  divided  society  in 
which  they  live)  the  reconciliation  which  Christ  was  effecting  between 
them.  Nothing  less  would  do! 

In  the  Philippines,  the  United  Church  of  Christ  in  the  Philippines  and 
the  Iglesia  Filipina  Independiente  formed  in  November  1999  a covenant 
of  partnership.  Although  these  two  churches  affirm  one  another  as  “inte- 
gral parts  of  the  one,  holy,  catholic  and  apostolic  church  of  Jesus  Christ” 
and  share  much  in  common,  they  admit  to  (from  a human  point  of  view) 
“seemingly  irreconcilable”  differences  in  the  understanding  and  practice 
of  eucharist  and  ministry.  How  then  could  they  take  a step  which,  as  they 
say,  “could  lead  to  full  union  ‘in  God’s  own  time’”?  Because  the  two 
churches  are  convinced  that  what  they  can  do  together  in  such  areas  as 
witness,  reflection  and  education  gives  a basis  of  shared  commitment, 
values  and  experience  within  which  to  work  on  their  divisions.  This  is 
what  the  covenant  relationship  makes  concrete  for  the  churches,  and  vis- 
ible to  the  world. 

In  the  United  Kingdom  the  Congregational  Union  of  Scotland  and 
the  United  Reformed  Church  in  the  United  Kingdom  united  in  April 
2000.  This  union,  between  churches  of  greatly  unequal  size,  wrestled 
with  different  understandings  of  church  order,  particularly  at  local  and 
regional  levels.  Here  too  the  integration  of  previously  separate  church 
structures  seemed,  to  these  churches,  the  best  way  to  embody  their  rec- 
onciliation, and  make  it  visible  to  the  world.  As  in  South  Africa,  the 
union  process  sought  to  guard  and  honour  the  best  gifts  of  both  of  the 
uniting  churches,  and  the  WCC  representative  at  the  unifying  assembly 
affirmed  their 

desire  for  new  and  fitting  forms  of  worship,  witness,  mission  and  church  order; 
your  intention  to  honour  the  traditions  from  which  you  have  come;  and  your 
commitment  to  justice  throughout  the  union  process  and  in  the  life  of  the  new 
church.1 
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Not  all  union  efforts,  of  course,  presently  aim  at  the  integration  of 
church  structures.  In  the  United  States  the  long-standing  Consultation  on 
Church  Union  took  the  decisive  decision  at  its  plenary  in  January  1999 
to  move  towards  something  new:  into  Churches  Uniting  in  Christ 
(CUIC).  Inaugurated  during  the  Week  of  Prayer  in  January  2002,  this  fel- 
lowship of  nine  churches  stresses  local  initiatives  and  expressions  of 
unity,  even  as  church  structures  continue  work  on  ecclesiological  issues, 
particularly  ministry  (looking  towards  a full  reconciliation  of  ministries 
by  2007).  Several  consultations  have  worked  hard  on  the  question  of 
incorporating  episcopally  ordered  ministry  within  church  unions. 
Another,  equally  central,  component  of  this  union  effort  is  common 
work  and  reflection  on  issues  of  racism,  both  in  US  society  and  within 
the  churches. 

Important  steps  have  been  taken  in  India  as  the  Church  of  North 
India,  Church  of  South  India,  Malankara  Mar  Thoma  Syrian  Church 
agreed  in  November  1999  to  form  the  Communion  of  Churches  in  India 
(CCI).  Why  was  this  step  taken  among  these  churches  which,  despite 
their  considerable  differences  in  history  and  liturgical  practice,  already 
enjoy  a state  of  “full  communion”?  Because  they  felt  that  a fresh  com- 
mitment, and  some  modest  but  more  effective  coordinating  structures 
were  needed  to  make  this  communion  visible  and  effective  in  common 
worship,  witness  and  service.  On  this  basis  they  have  agreed  to  promote 
common  worship  (including  using  a recently  agreed  common  lec- 
tionary), and  to  work  together  in  a broad  range  of  efforts  for  justice,  in 
defence  of  the  pluralistic  and  tolerant  nature  of  Indian  society,  and  in 
relief  of  human  and  natural  disasters.  Following  some  delays  the  CCI 
was  reaffirmed  and  functionally  inaugurated  in  ceremonies  in  the  early 
months  of  2004. 

In  Wales  efforts  continue  to  bring  the  covenant  relationship  to  final 
fruition.  Shortly  after  the  Driebergen  United  and  Uniting  churches  con- 
sultation in  2002,  the  visionary  proposal  for  an  “ecumenical  bishop”  in 
Cardiff  was  defeated  in  the  [Anglican]  Church  in  Wales.  This  major  set- 
back was  countered  by  a church  leaders  meeting  in  January  2004  which 
saw  a formal  reaffirmation  of  the  covenant.  Responding  to  calls  from 
congregations  for  a “streamlining”  of  the  ecumenical  scene  in  Wales,  the 
meeting  mandated  closer  links  between  ENFYS  (the  union  process)  and 
the  CYTUN  (the  national  council  of  churches). 

A decisive  witness  for  union  had  occurred  just  before  the  Kuala 
Lumpur  plenary  commission  meeting:  celebrations  in  May  and  June 
2004  heralded  the  formation  of  the  Protestant  Church  in  the  Netherlands 
(PCN),  formed  from  two  Reformed  and  one  Lutheran  church.  The  long- 
running  union  process,  Samen  op  Weg  (“Together  on  the  Way”),  had  of 
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course  hosted  the  seventh  United  and  Uniting  churches  consultation  in 
Driebergen,  Netherlands,  in  2002.  The  new  church  has  every  confidence 
that  its  act  of  union  will  encourage  renewal  of  congregational  life,  and 
release  energy  for  mission  in  the  highly  secularized  environment  of  the 
Netherlands. 

Points  made  and  lessons  learned 

Taken  together  these  moves  into,  or  towards,  union  affirm  the  fol- 
lowing points. 

The  current  church  union  “scene”  is  far  removed  from  the  old,  stereo- 
typical idea  of  institutional  “merger”  leading  to  a dead  uniformity.2  In 
some  cases  the  churches  are  indeed  called  to  a structural  union  involving 
the  full  integration  of  their  worship,  witness,  service  and  decision-mak- 
ing processes;  in  others  cases,  at  least  at  present,  some  form  of  partner- 
ship involving  common  worship,  reflection,  witness  and  service  is  more 
appropriate. 

Theological  and  ecclesiological  issues  are  central  to  church  union 
processes.  Many  union  processes  have  dealt  creatively  with  difficult  the- 
ological issues  - for  example,  differing  understandings  and  practices  of 
baptism.  Wherever  churches  with  episcopally  ordered  ministries  are 
involved  the  question  of  ministry  forms  the  central  ecclesiological  chal- 
lenge, as  in  Wales  (ENFYS),  the  United  States  (CUIC)  and  South  Africa 
(the  Church  Unity  Commission). 

But  equally  important  are  issues  of  witness  and  justice:  every  active 
church  union  effort  seeks  to  enter  union  in  a way  that  energizes  mission 
and  service,  and  deals  with  issues  of  justice  in  relation  to  society  - and 
also  the  Uniting  church  structures  themselves.  It  is  sometimes  forgotten 
that  the  main  business  of  church  union  is  not  to  join  church  bureaucra- 
cies but  to  heal  wounds,  to  witness  to  the  reconciliation  effected  by 
Christ  (in  both  the  church  and  in  the  world!),  and  to  enable  more  effec- 
tive witness  and  service  in  the  world. 

For  church  unions  are  not  the  end,  but  the  beginning,  of  a process. 
They  are  not  about  efficiency  or  convenience.  Rather  they  are  an  extreme 
example  of  ecumenical  “space”,  one  in  which  further  reconciliation  and 
growth  takes  place  in  the  context  of  a special  commitment,  and  account- 
ability, of  the  churches  to  one  another.  Their  witness  is  captured  in  the 
voice  of  one  deeply  involved  in  the  formation  of  the  Uniting  Presbyter- 
ian Church  in  Southern  Africa: 

...this  union  is  a step  in  faith.  It  does  not  mean  that  the  old  divisions  and  all  the 
hurts,  suspicions  and  fear  that  go  with  them  have  suddenly  been  overcome,  but 
it  does  demonstrate  a willingness  to  allow  God  to  take  us  a stage  further  in  the 
healing  process.3 
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THE  FAMILY  OF  UNITED  AND  UNITING  CHURCHES 
(a  provisional  list  compiled  by  Thomas  F.  Best,  20  July  2004  - corrections 
and  comments  invited) 


United  churches 
Old  Prussian  Union  1817 
Evangelical  Church  of  the  Palatinate 
1818 

Bremen  Evangelical  Church  1820 
Evangelical  Church  of  Kurhessen- 
Waldeck  1820 

Evangelical  Church  in  Baden  1821 
Evangelical  Church  of  the  Augsburg 
and  Helvetic  Confessions  1891 
Evangelical  Church  of  Czech  Brethren 
1918 

United  Church  of  Canada  1925 
Hong  Kong  Council  of  the  Church  of 
Christ  in  China  1927 
Church  of  Christ  in  Thailand  1934 
Reformed  Church  of  France  1938 
United  Church  of  Christ  in  Japan  1941 
Evangelical  Church  in  Berlin-Bran- 
denburg  1945 

Evangelical  Church  in  Hessen  und 
Nassau  1947 

Church  of  South  India  1947 
United  Church  of  Christ  in  the  Philip- 
pines 1948 

Evangelical  Church  of  the  Union  (from 
the  Old  Prussian  Union,  1817)  1954 
United  Church  of  Christ  [USA]  1957 
United  Church  of  Zambia  1965 
United  Church  in  Papua  New  Guinea 
1968 

United  Methodist  Church  [USA]  1968 
Church  of  Jesus  Christ  in  Madagascar 
1968 

Church  of  North  India  1970 
Church  of  Pakistan  1970 
Church  of  Christ  in  Congo  (various 
Communities)  1971 
Church  of  Bangladesh  1971 
United  Congregational  Church  of 
Southern  Africa  1972 
United  Reformed  Church  in  the  United 
Kingdom  1972 

United  Reformed  Church  in  the  United 
Kingdom  (entry  of  Churches  of 
Christ)  1981 


Uniting  Church  in  Australia  1977 
United  Protestant  Church  of  Belgium 
1979 

Waldensian  Church/Evangelical 
Methodist  Church  of  Italy  1979 
Presbyterian  Church  (USA)  1983 
Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  in  Ame- 
rica 1988 

United  Church  in  Jamaica  and  the  Cay- 
man Islands  1992 

Uniting  Reformed  Church  in  Southern 
Africa  1994 

Uniting  Presbyterian  Church  in  South- 
ern Africa  1999 

Church  of  Jesus  Christ  in  Lairam  (Bap- 
tists and  Church  of  Jesus  Christ, 
North-East  India)  1999 
United  Reformed  Church  (Congrega- 
tional Union  of  Scotland  and  URC 
in  the  UK)  2000 

Union  of  Evangelical  Churches  (UEK) 
within  the  Evangelical  Church  in 
Germany  (EKD)  (from  the  Evan- 
gelical Church  of  the  Union  (EKU) 
and  the  Amoldshain  Conference  [of 
United  churches])  2003 
Evangelical  Church  Berlin-Branden- 
burg-Silesian  Oberlausitz  2004 
Protestant  Church  in  the  Netherlands 
2004 

China  Christian  Council 
Korean  Christian  Church  in  Japan 
United  Church  in  the  Solomon  Islands 
United  Church  of  Christ  in  the  Mar- 
shall Islands 

United  Church  of  Christ  in  Zimbabwe 
United  Protestant  Church,  Netherlands 
Antilles 

Church  of  Lippe 

Evangelical  Church  in  Rhineland 
Evangelical  Church  of  Anhalt 
Evangelical  Church  of  the  Church 
Province  of  Saxony 
Evangelical  Church  of  Westphalia 
Pomerian  Evangelical  Church 
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Many  of  the  above  unions  incorporate  churches  which  have  themselves  resulted 
from  one  or  a series  of  earlier  unions.  Thus  the  total  number  of  uniting  actions 
over  the  years  is  substantially  greater  than  the  above  list  suggests. 


Church  union  negotiations  currently 

underway 

Africa 

Church  Union  Committee  of  the 
Cameroon 

Methodist  Church  Union  Committee 
(Ghana) 

*Church  Unity  Commission  (Southern 
Africa) 

*Dutch  Reformed  Family  of  Churches 
(South  Africa):  Uniting  Reformed 
Church  in  Southern  Africa, 
Reformed  Church  in  Africa,  Dutch 
Reformed  Church,  Dutch  Reformed 
Church  in  Africa  Lutheran 
Churches  in  Southern  Africa  (South 
Africa,  Namibia,  Botswana) 

Mozambique  (tentative  discussions) 

Asia 

*Communion  of  Churches  in  India 
(2003,  from  the  Joint  Council 
CSI/CNI/Mar  Thoma) 

Church  of  North  India  / Methodist 
Church  in  India  Discussions 

Negotiating  Partners  (Negotiating 
Churches  Unity  Council)  (New 
Zealand) 

*Forum  of  Cooperative  Ventures  (New 
Zealand) 

Indonesia  Union  Discussions 

*United  Church  of  Christ  in  the  Philip- 
pines/Iglesia  Filipina  Independiente 


Europe 

Methodist  / United  Reformed  Church 
in  the  United  Kingdom  Discussions 
*Church  of  England  / Methodist 
Church  (U.K.)  Discussions 
*ENFYS:  Commission  of  the 

Covenanted  Churches  in  Wales 
(Covenant  reaffirmation,  2004) 
Reformed  / Lutheran  Churches  in 
France 


Latin  America 

Lutheran  Churches  in  Argentina 


North  America 

Churches  Uniting  in  Christ  (2002, 
from  the  Consultation  on  Church 
Union)  (USA) 

Cumberland  / Second  Cumberland 
Presbyterian  Churches  (USA) 

*Disciples  of  Christ  / United  Church  of 
Christ  Ecumenical  Partnership 
(USA) 

*Historic  Black  Churches  of  the 
Methodist  Tradition  (USA) 

United  Methodist  Church  /Historic 
Black  Churches  of  the  Methodist 
Tradition  (USA) 

*Mennonite  Church  / General  Confer- 
ence Mennonite  Church  (USA) 


NOTES 

1 Lesley  McDonald,  presentation  to  United  Reformed  Church  unifying  assembly,  1 April 
2000. 

2 Which  was  in  any  case  inaccurate!  The  original  definition  of  “organic  union”  insisted  that 
it  means  not  uniformity,  but  “the  unity  of  a living  organism,  with  the  diversity  character- 
istic of  the  members  of  a healthy  body”.  See  The  Second  World  Conference  on  Faith  and 
Order:  Edinburgh  1937,  ed.  Leonard  Hodgson,  New  York,  MacMillan,  1938,  p.  252. 

3 “Survey  of  Church  Union  Negotiations  1996-1999”,  by  Thomas  F.  Best  and  Union  Corre- 
spondents, in  The  Ecumenical  Review,  Vol.  52,  January  2000,  and  offprint,  Faith  and  Order 
Paper  No.  186,  p.29. 
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Comments  on  the  Bilateral  Forum 

MGR  JOHN  A.  RADANO 


The  bilateral  forum:  bringing  multilateral  and  bilateral  dialogues 
into  conversation 

Johannes  Cardinal  Willebrands,  the  Catholic  ecumenical  pioneer  and 
a former  president  of  the  Pontifical  Council  for  Promoting  Christian 
Unity,  once  described  the  different  types  of  dialogue  in  this  way: 

Bilateral  dialogues  and  multilateral  dialogues  are  two  necessary,  inseparable 

and  complementary  aspects  of  the  search  for  unity  in  faith:  the  search  will  ben- 
efit from  their  interaction.1 

The  bilateral  forum  which  has  met  periodically  since  1978  (eight 
times  in  the  period  1978-2001)  is  an  ad-hoc  instrument  of  information, 
exchange,  reflection,  orientation.  It  is  sponsored  by  the  conference  of 
secretaries  of  Christian  world  communions,  which  asks  Faith  and  Order 
to  organize  the  meetings.  The  basic  value  and  contribution  of  the  bilat- 
eral forum  is  that  it  keeps  the  multilateral  dialogue  (of  Faith  and  Order) 
and  the  bilateral  dialogues,  these  two  “necessary  complementary  aspects 
of  the  search  for  unity  in  faith”,  in  touch  with  each  other.  It  is  the  setting 
in  which  the  results  of  bilateral  and  multilateral  dialogues  can  be  com- 
pared, and  the  coherence  of  these  two  forms  of  dialogue  within  the  one 
ecumenical  movement  can  be  fostered.2 

In  a sense,  the  meetings  of  the  bilateral  forum  have  taken  the  pulse  of 
the  ecumenical  movement.  They  have  been  a gauge,  illustrating  some  of 
the  current  important  developments.  This  was  true  of  the  most  recent, 
eighth  bilateral  forum,  which  met  in  Annecy,  France,  in  May  2001,  under 
the  theme  “The  Implications  of  Regional  Bilateral  Agreements  for  the 
International  Dialogues  of  Christian  World  Communions”.3  Some  of  the 
presentations  outlined  concrete  agreements  particular  churches  had 
undertaken  with  others,  critical  steps  resulting  from  the  reception  of  dia- 
logue results  into  their  lives  and  into  relationships  with  the  other.  One  of 
three  sections  of  the  report  coming  from  the  eighth  forum  concentrated 
on  reception.4 

The  question  of  reception  of  dialogue  reports  had  been  given  signifi- 
cant attention  in  previous  meetings  of  the  bilateral  forum:  the  third  in 
1980, 5 the  sixth  in  1994, 6 and  to  some  degree  the  seventh  in  1997. 7 The 
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report  of  the  eighth  forum  recalls  the  description  of  ecumenical  reception 
found  in  the  report  of  the  sixth: 

Ecumenical  reception  is  the  comprehensive  process  by  which  the  churches 

make  their  own  the  whole  range  of  results  of  their  encounters  with  each  other. 

It  is  thus  far  more  than  the  official  response  to  the  results  of  dialogues, 

although  such  responses  are  essential.8 

The  eighth  report  also  distinguishes  between  different  stages  and  lev- 
els of  reception:  “There  is  general  reception  when  the  reports  are  studied 
in  the  schools,  seminaries,  universities,  parishes,  congregations,  dioce- 
ses, synods  of  the  churches”,  helping  to  change  attitudes  towards  another 
tradition  and  illustrating  the  bonds  of  unity  that  have  remained  despite 
centuries  of  division;  there  is  “official  response  and  reception  when  each 
church  officially  responds  to  a dialogue  text,  assesses  it  and  determines 
to  what  degree  it  can  accept  it  as  its  own  teaching”.9 

However,  the  eighth  forum  called  attention  to  reception  in  a different 
way  than  had  previous  meetings.  Its  report  outlined,  even  if  briefly,  ways 
in  which  the  reception  of  dialogue  results  has  been  effective  in  helping 
to  change  relationships  between  separated  churches.  More  specifically, 
the  modem  ecumenical  movement  developed  during  the  20th  century, 
with  many  achievements  of  reconciliation  between  separated  Christians. 
The  eighth  forum,  the  first  bilateral  forum  in  the  21st  century,  summa- 
rizes particular  results  of  dialogue  in  the  20th  century,  describing  some 
of  those  changed  relationships.  Its  report  thus  says,  in  effect,  that  the 
ecumenical  achievements  of  the  20th  century  give  us  a platform  of  suc- 
cess on  which  to  stand  in  the  21st.  The  report  of  this  eighth  fomm  gives 
hope  that  further  ecumenical  achievements  can  be  fashioned  in  the  years 
ahead.  In  particular,  as  we  find  ourselves  today  at  a plenary  meeting  of 
the  commission  on  Faith  and  Order,  with  many  studies  in  progress,  it 
gives  us  hope  that  the  patient  careful  work  of  the  commission  can  lead 
to  further  theological  contributions  to  the  search  for  Christian  unity. 

Some  achievements  of  dialogue 

What  then  are  some  of  the  achievements  of  dialogue?  The  second 
part  of  the  report  of  the  eighth  fomm,  entitled  “Regional  and  interna- 
tional bilateral  agreements  and  bilateral  dialogues:  the  impact  of  recep- 
tion”, outlines  some  achievements  of  both  multilateral  (Faith  and  Order) 
and  bilateral  dialogue.10 

“The  dialogues  have  been  influential”,  it  says,  “in  changing  the  atti- 
tudes of  divided  Christians  to  one  another.  They  have  led  to  changed 
relationships  between  churches.”  Going  further,  it  says  that  “the  impact 
of  Faith  and  Order  text  Baptism,  Eucharist  and  Ministry  (BEM),  1982, 
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and  of  other  reports  has  been  dramatic”.  It  gives  some  examples  of  this 
impact,  knowing  that  much  more  can  be  said  than  the  brief  summaries 
offered  there.  Here  we  mention  just  a few  of  these  examples,  elaborating 
a little  in  order  to  put  them  in  perspective. 

The  impact  of  BEM  has  been  felt  on  different  continents.  In  the  USA, 
the  Lutheran  and  Episcopal  agreement  “Called  to  Common  Mission” 
was  not  directly  derived  from  BEM,  but,  as  the  eighth  forum  states,  “it 
is,  nevertheless,  possible  to  discern  in  this  document  a context  set  by  the 
general  reception  of  BEM  that  enabled  the  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church 
in  America  and  the  Episcopal  Church  USA  to  enter  into  a relationship  of 
full  communion”.  Also  in  the  USA,  the  Consultation  on  Church  Union 
(COCU),  which  has  met  for  several  decades  and  involves  nine  mainline 
denominations  representing  about  18  million  Christians,  took  a step 
beyond  consultation  towards  closer  union  in  a covenant  relationship  in 
2002  when  it  became  Churches  Uniting  in  Christ  (CUIC).  It  “repre- 
sents”, according  to  the  eighth  forum  report,  “an  agreement  based  on 
Baptism,  Eucharist  and  Ministry  as  that  document  provided  the  theolog- 
ical basis  for  the  original  proposal”. 

In  Australia,  one  also  sees  the  impact  of  BEM  on  bilateral  conversa- 
tions. I will  give  two  examples.  First,  the  Uniting  [Church] -Anglican 
Church  agreed  statement  on  the  eucharist  was  adopted  by  the  Uniting 
Church  in  Australia  in  1991,  though  approved  only  as  a “basis  for  further 
discussion”  by  the  Anglican  general  synod  in  1992.  But  it  states  that  “in 
preparing  the  agreed  statement,  the  acceptance  of  the  World  Council  of 
Churches’  Faith  and  Order  Paper  no.  Ill,  1982,  entitled  Baptism, 
Eucharist  and  Ministry  by  both  churches  (though  with  some  qualifica- 
tions) has  been  ‘taken  as  a basis’”.  Second,  “the  Roman  Catholic- 
Lutheran  dialogue  statement:  ‘Pastor  and  Priest’  1989,  in  the  section  on 
‘Apostolicity  and  Ministry’  refers  several  times  to  the  ministry  section  of 
BEM,  and  also  to  the  official  Vatican  response  to  BEM”. 

At  this  point,  from  a Catholic  perspective,  I would  add  now  some- 
thing that  is  not  in  the  eighth  forum  report  but  I think  is  appropriate  to 
mention  here,  namely,  a reference  by  Pope  John  Paul  II  concerning  the 
importance  of  BEM.  In  his  encyclical  Ut  Unum  Sintn  (1995)  the  pope, 
speaking  of  progress  in  ecumenism,  indicates  the  way  a “universal 
brotherhood”  of  Christians  has  become  a firm  conviction  and  that  this 
is  “rooted  in  recognition  of  the  oneness  of  baptism...”.12  Concerning 
this,  he  says  further  that  “the  fundamental  role  of  baptism  in  building 
up  the  church  has  been  clearly  brought  out  thanks  also  to  multilateral 
dialogues”,  referring  explicitly  in  a note  to  the  commission  on  Faith 
and  Order’s  Baptism,  Eucharist  and  Ministry  document  of  January 
1982. 13 
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In  Europe,  to  continue  with  the  eighth  forum  report,  the  international 
dialogue  reports 

have  had  a considerable  impact  upon  regional  agreements  in  Europe.  The  con- 
vergences and  consensus  of  both  the  international  bilateral  and  multilateral 
documents  have  become  “building  blocks”  in  the  establishment  of  new  and 
committed  relationships.14 

We  will  mention  a few  of  the  examples  given  in  the  report.  In  the 
Meissen  agreement  of  1989  between  the  Church  of  England  and  the 
Evangelical  Church  in  Germany,  “the  ten  agreements  in  faith  in  Meis- 
sen... refer  to  Baptism,  Eucharist  and  Ministry  and  the  international 
bilateral  reports,  particularly  those  from  Anglican-Lutheran  and  Angli- 
can-Reformed international  dialogues”.15 

In  the  Porvoo  agreement  (1996)  between  the  Anglican  churches  of 
Britain  and  Ireland  and  Nordic  and  Baltic  Lutheran  churches,  twelve 
churches  with  a total  membership  of  about  40  million  Christians  have,  as 
the  agreement  says,  entered  into  closer  communion  with  each  other,  and 
begun  to  regard  one  another’s  churches  as  sister  churches,  and  commit- 
ted themselves  to  welcome  persons  episcopally  ordained  in  any  of  the 
churches  to  the  office  of  bishop,  priest  or  deacon  to  serve  by  invitation 
in  that  ministry  in  the  receiving  church  without  reordination.  It  is  a good 
example  of  the  impact  of  bilateral  and  multilateral  dialogue  reports. 
According  to  the  eighth  forum, 

In  the  Porvoo  Common  Statement  the  agreement  on  episcopacy  in  the  service 
of  the  apostolicity  of  the  church  refers  to  the  ministry  section  of  BEM,  the  Nia- 
gara report  of  the  Anglican-Lutheran  International  Commission  and  the 
Lutheran-Episcopal  dialogue  in  the  USA,  Series  III.  The  Porvoo  Common 
Statement  also  uses  insights  from  the  Lutheran-Roman  Catholic  and  the 
Roman  Catholic-Orthodox  international  dialogues.16 

Also,  to  mention  a different  relationship,  an  “agreement  of  expanded 
church  fellowship  between  the  Church  of  Norway  and  the  United 
Methodist  Church  in  Norway  was  facilitated  by  the  renewal  undertaken 
by  Methodists  there  and  elsewhere  of  their  understanding  of  baptism 
along  the  lines  suggested  by  BEM”.17 

The  eighth  forum  report  speaks  also  of  the  Joint  Declaration  on  the 
Doctrine  of  Justification  signed  in  1999  by  the  Catholic  church  and  the 
Lutheran  World  Federation,  an  important  result  of  bilateral  dialogue.  The 
issue  of  justification  was  “at  the  heart  of  the  Reformation  in  the  16th  cen- 
tury”, and  the  Joint  Declaration  “indicates  that  Lutherans  and  Catholics 
have  a basic  consensus  on  justification  and  that  the  respective  condem- 
nations levelled  at  each  other  in  the  16th  century  on  this  issue  do  not 
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apply  to  these  (sic)  today  who  hold  the  position  outlined  in  the  docu- 
ment”.18 The  Joint  Declaration  was  the  result  of  thirty  years  of  dialogue 
benefiting  from  regional  (or  national)  reports  from  dialogues  in  the  USA, 
in  Germany,  as  well  as  from  the  international  Lutheran-Catholic  dia- 
logue. Thus,  the  effectiveness  of  this  dialogue  was  that  it  resulted  in  the 
virtual  resolution  of  the  conflict  over  the  key  theological  issue  at  the 
heart  of  the  Reformation. 

Thus,  both  bilateral  and  multilateral  dialogues  have  had  impact. 
Their  results  have  been  received  and  have  helped  to  change  relationships 
between  churches  in  a positive  way. 

Today’s  major  challenge  for  Faith  and  Order:  ecclesiology  and  The 
Nature  and  Purpose  of  the  Church 

The  plenary  commission  on  Faith  and  Order  has  done  effective  work 
on  sacraments  as  seen  in  BEM.  Today  a key  challenge  for  Faith  and 
Order  concerns  ecclesiology. 

The  fifth  bilateral  forum  in  1990  focused  on  the  church  and  reported, 
even  then,  that  “almost  all  the  bilateral  dialogues  in  the  last  ten  years 
have  moved  towards  work  on  ecclesiology”,  and  that  there  was  a remark- 
able degree  of  convergence  “in  the  way  they  speak  about  both  the  nature 
and  the  purpose  of  the  church”.  It  noted  further  that  “the  notion  of 
koinonia  is  central  in  the  understanding  of  the  nature  of  the  church  in 
almost  all  dialogues”.19 

Faith  and  Order  took  an  important  step  in  regard  to  ecclesiology  in 
publishing,  in  1998,  The  Nature  and  Purpose  of  the  Church.20  Now,  after 
taking  into  account  the  many  critical  comments  that  have  come  since 
then,  Faith  and  Order  has  revised  the  text.  This  plenary  meeting  has 
before  it  a revised  and  improved  version  of  the  text. 

One  can  hope  that  a final  version  of  this  Faith  and  Order  text  will  be 
helpful,  as  BEM  has  been  previously,  in  assisting  separated  churches  to 
find  common  ground  now,  in  this  case  on  the  nature  of  the  church,  and 
helping  to  re-establish  bonds  of  communion  between  them.  Flopefully,  a 
future  meeting  of  the  bilateral  forum  will  be  able  to  report  ways  in  which 
common  perspectives  on  the  church  help  foster  unity  among  separated 
Christians. 
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Comments  on  and  Minute  of  the  Discussion  on 
the  Apostolic  Faith  Study 

REV.  DR  PETER  DONALD 


Comments  on  the  apostolic  faith  study 

The  aim  of  Faith  and  Order  is  to  proclaim  the  oneness  of  the  church  of  Jesus 
Christ  and  to  call  the  churches  to  the  goal  of  visible  unity  in  one  faith  and  one 
eucharistic  fellowship,  expressed  in  worship  and  in  common  life  with  Christ, 
that  the  world  may  believe.1 

The  apostolic  faith  study  project  in  Faith  and  Order  has  as  its  current 
working  tools  one  and  a half  books  - Confessing  the  One  Faith 2 and 
Towards  Sharing  the  One  Faith?  The  first,  substantial  volume  is  an  expli- 
cation of  the  faith  confessed  in  the  Nicene-Constantinopolitan  (“Nicene” 
for  short,  confusingly!)  Creed  of  381 . It  resulted  from  many  consultations 
and  meetings,  and  while  the  shorter  study  guide  attempts  to  do  the  same 
thing,  it  does  so  much  more  briefly,  and  with  questions  framed  so  as  to 
encourage  local  ecumenical  groups  to  engage  with  the  project. 

In  Faith  and  Order,  before  either  of  these  books  there  was  a continu- 
ous history,  from  the  beginning,  of  commitment  to  unity  in  faith  - from 
the  statement  at  Lausanne  in  1927  which  claimed  that  “notwithstanding 
the  differences  in  doctrine  among  us,  we  are  united  in  a common  Chris- 
tian faith,  which  is  proclaimed  in  holy  scripture  and  is  witnessed  to  and 
safeguarded  in  the  ecumenical  creed,  commonly  called  the  Nicene...”4 
through  the  hermeneutical  studies  of  the  early  councils  of  the  church  in 
the  1960s,5  on  to  the  work  which  culminated  in  the  publication  of  A 
Common  Account  of  Hope6  in  1978  and  four  volumes  of  Confessing  Our 
Faith  around  the  World1  in  the  early  1980s,  this  last-mentioned  an  effort 
to  take  seriously  the  question  of  how  faith  was  the  living  Tradition  of 
many  different  strands  of  confession.  The  explication  of  the  faith  con- 
fessed in  the  Nicene  Creed  has  been  driven,  therefore,  by  the  desire  to 
understand  and  focus  the  unity  in  the  faith  which,  one  might  say,  must  be 
there.  Whether  or  not  it  is  a matter  of  formal  wording  (since  it  is  of 
course  more  than  words),  it  is  a concern  for  doctrinally  united  and  uni- 
versal commitment  to  the  one  saving  faith.  This  said,  on  the  assumption, 
well  founded,  that  the  Nicene  Creed  carries  the  Tradition  (capital  “T”), 
can  and  do  we  see  ourselves  united  around  that? 
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To  tell  the  story  of  the  publications  and  the  intentions  of  the  study 
project  is  relatively  straightforward,  but  worth  reflecting  on.  What 
emerged  in  1991  was  a brave  (some  would  say  premature)  production, 
issued  in  the  spirit  that  the  situation  of  churches  - divided,  and  uncon- 
vinced as  they  are  that  we  do  share  in  the  one  faith  - demanded  a move. 
The  moderator  of  the  study,  the  late  Fr  Jean  Tillard,  wrote  (I  have  taken 
the  liberty  to  break  his  statement  up): 

Confessing  the  One  Faith  is  an  instrument 

to  draw  the  churches  to  common  understanding  of  this  faith, 

which  has  to  be  confessed, 

especially  in  the  celebration  of  baptism  and  eucharist, 

and  proclaimed  throughout  the  missionary  work  of  all  Christian 

communities.8 

Churches,  Christians,  will  confess  what  they  believe,  in  words  and  in 
more  than  words.  Can  they,  then,  can  we  be  agreed  across  and  within  our 
churches  on  the  salvation  which  binds  us  together?  There  is  something 
to  be  recognized  and  discerned  in  our  own  church  life;  there  is  something 
to  be  recognized  and  discerned  in  other  churches.  The  text  Confessing 
the  One  Faith  is  intended  to  be  a means  towards  that  end.  Although  not 
in  itself  a standard  - let  us  be  clear,  this  was  neither  a convergence  nor 
consensus  document,  “merely”  the  product  of  many  years  of  collabora- 
tive effort  - it  was,  in  my  humble  opinion,  a worthy  theological  achieve- 
ment; and,  owned  by  the  Faith  and  Order  commission  at  its  meeting  in 
Dunblane,  Scotland,  in  19909  and  commended  in  the  Faith  and  Order 
world  conference  in  Santiago  de  Compostela  in  1993, 10  has  deserved  to 
be  read  and  journeyed  with,  “towards...” 

The  apostolic  faith  study  - how  far  has  it  been  “received”? 

The  years  have  passed.  Some  10,000  copies  have  been  sold,  and  the 
study  guide  produced  and  translated  and  marketed  (3000+  copies  and 
many  “hits”  on  the  internet).  The  world  conference  in  Santiago  de  Com- 
postela in  1993  made  strong  affirmations  on  the  need  for  a unity  in  our 
faith,  connecting  with  baptism  and  hermeneutics  and  apostolicity,  all 
issues  in  themselves  requiring  attention.  The  world  conference  upheld 
the  text  of  the  (unaltered)  ecumenical  creed  of  381  as  a “central  expres- 
sion of  the  apostolic  faith”,  while  also  upholding  legitimate  diversities  of 
expression  in  regard  of  the  “truth  of  the  gospel”,  as  indeed  the  impor- 
tance of  confessing  the  faith  in  life,  liturgical  and  secular.11  And  aside 
from  all  that,  some  churches,  but  not  many,  have  sent  in  responses  to 
Confessing  the  One  Faith.  And  if  you  have  followed  minutes  of  the 
standing  commission  meetings  (why  not?),  there  has  been  an  active 
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concern  to  receive  these  and,  at  the  very  least,  to  do  what  is  possible  to 
engage  churches  in  the  study  project. 

The  emphasis  has  been  on  churches  now  doing  some  work,  rather 
than  Faith  and  Order  itself  - though  there  have  been  some  further  sug- 
gestions in  that  regard,  that  is,  making  a study  of  Confessing  the  One 
Faith  in  dialogue  with  the  volumes  of  Confessing  Our  Faith  around  the 
World.  One  investment  of  recent  years  was  also  to  support  a gathering  of 
Orthodox  and  Oriental  Orthodox  theologians  who  assembled  in  Moscow 
in  September  2001,  at  the  invitation  of  H.H.  Patriarch  Alexy  II.  They 
considered  the  text  of  Confessing  the  One  Faith  and  made  some  direct 
response  to  it,  within  the  context  of  the  wider  Faith  and  Order  agenda.12 
However,  for  Faith  and  Order  it  would  be  fair  to  say  that  there  have  been 
worries  through  recent  years  that  the  steam  or  energy  behind  the  project, 
felt  through  the  1980s  especially,  has  all  but  dissipated.  Is  it  that  we  have 
so  multiplied  our  tasks,  for  the  sake  of  moving  “towards...”?  And  what 
are  we  moving  towards  - or  are  we  in  some  respects  moving  away  from 
one  another?  Are  we  at  all  urgent  about  knowing  a unity  of  faith?  And  if 
not,  what  should  be  happening? 

That  alone  should  give  us  enough  to  talk  about,  but  I will  attempt  to 
sharpen  the  question  a little  more.  We  have  the  obvious,  rather  impor- 
tant matter  of  where  actually  we  are  in  unity  of  faith.  And  we  have  to 
admit  that,  for  all  that  was  achieved  (in  an  interim  sense)  in  the  writing 
of  Confessing  the  One  Faith  and  Towards  Sharing  the  One  Faith,  there 
is  a distance  to  be  gone  towards  the  reception  of  that  explication  - or, 
more  precisely,  of  what  that  explication  moves  towards  in  terms  of 
describing  the  one  faith.  Faith  and  Order  would  insist  that  it  is  an 
interim  statement,  but  the  view  nevertheless  is  propounded  that  as  a 
solemn,  concise  ecclesial  confession  of  faith,  the  Nicene  Creed  is 
immensely  precious  in  worship  and  theology.  It  has  a Christological 
heart  and  a soteriological  function.  Do  we,  therefore,  all  sing  this  song? 
Hermeneutical  currents,  theological  methodologies,  worship  practices  - 
instances  of  the  life  of  churches  in  today’s  world  - suggest  that  there  are 
dissonances.  Points  of  concern,  from  one  over  against  the  other,  may 
sometimes  be  made  very  pugnaciously;  in  some  places  there  may  be  not 
only  little  use  of  the  creed  itself,  but  a sitting  lightly  with  its  language 
and  thrust. 

Therefore  the  phrase  of  “legitimate  diversity”  (or  harmonic  possibil- 
ities?!) becomes  rather  basic.  Jean  Tillard  would  have  said  on  diversity 
that  there  has  to  be  the  diversity  of  Pentecost  and  not  of  Babel.  The  Faith 
and  Order  task  is  to  keep  open  that  place  of  encounter,  where  different 
languages  and  tones  are  understood  by  the  grace  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and 
diversity  is  exciting  and  mutually  nourishing,  mutually  inspiring.  Will 
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we  let  ourselves  be  called  to  unity?  I am  encouraged  that  in  Confessing 
the  One  Faith,  because  of  its  thorough  engagement  with  the  faith  borne 
witness  to  in  the  Nicene  Creed  and  in  debate  with  the  alternatives  both 
of  the  4th  and  21st  centuries,  we  have  a tool  to  “provoke  impassioned 
debate”,  as  the  Moscow  theological  gathering  put  it.  We  need  so  to 
engage,  to  come  to  the  meeting-place. 

The  apostolic  faith  study  within  Faith  and  Order’s  ongoing  work 

I do  not  think  for  a minute  that  the  apostolic  faith  will  go  away,  in 
the  sense  of  no  longer  being  on  the  agenda;  but  perhaps  at  this  plenary 
commission  we  might  assess  its  significance  best  by  noting  its  place 
within  the  current  study  work.  The  meeting  in  Moscow  mentioned 
above  offered  its  suggestions  for  conscious  connections  to  be  made  with 
Confessing  the  One  Faith,  and  the  standing  commission  meeting  in 
Gazzada  in  2002  went  a little  way  towards  receiving  these.13  Then  there 
will  be  opportunity  here  in  Kuala  Lumpur  for  such  matters  to  be  probed 
further. 

Earlier  today,  ecclesiology  was  on  the  plenary  commission’s  agenda. 
There  was  a section  on  apostolic  faith,  making  reference  to  the  creed  of 
381  as  a “pre-eminent  expression  of  the  apostolic  faith”  and  making 
(gentle)  mention  of  the  churches’  need  to  be  “attentive  to  the  tolerable 
limits  of  diversity  and  confessing  one  faith”.14  There  is,  as  one  would 
expect,  talk  of  the  church  having  “essential  attributes”,  namely  oneness, 
holiness,  catholicity  and  apostolicity,  in  line  with  the  creed.  The  diffi- 
culty is  where  Church,  capital  “C”,  slips  into  churches  plural,  small 
“c”,15  and  we  become  much  less  able  (all  together!)  to  be  precise  about 
“essential  attributes”,  despite  of  course  our  different  churches  histori- 
cally having  essayed  this.  Likewise,  we  read  a somewhat  woolly  para- 
graph on  the  limits  of  diversity,16  where  the  place  of  the  local  church  is 
upheld,  yet  the  question  of  how  a ministry  of  unity  in  diversity  is  exer- 
cised beyond  the  local  level  is  notoriously  problematic.17  Not  surpris- 
ingly, the  talk  on  baptism  has  to  raise  an  imperative,  which  I quote:  “The 
recognition  of  the  one  baptism  into  Christ  constitutes  an  urgent  call  to 
the  churches  to  overcome  their  divisions  and  visibly  manifest  their  com- 
munion in  faith  and  through  mutual  accountability  in  all  aspects  of 
Christian  life  and  witness.”18  Here  is  that  call  repeated  again  and  again 
in  the  life-time  of  the  Faith  and  Order  movement.  Indeed  we  are 
urgently  called;  but  (to  quote  a famous  Reformed  liturgy)  are  our  ears 
open? 

In  the  baptism  work  we  discussed,  it  is  patently  obvious  that  the  step 
of  recognizing  baptism  (by  other  churches,  small  “c”)  as  baptism  into 
Christ  in  the  full  sense,  with  all  its  implications,  is  where  we  still  falter. 
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We  want  to  be  going  “towards”  mutual  recognition,  yet  the  fuzziness 
throughout  this  document19  on  the  “church”  as  opposed  to  “churches” 
ends  up  becoming  a commentary  on  our  lostness. 

Personally  I have  also  concerns  that  in  the  work  done  on  theological 
anthropology,  the  text,  developed  very  much  in  conversation  with  bibli- 
cal work,  makes  no  explicit  reference  that  I could  see  to  the  Nicene 
Creed  and  its  formulations;  rather,  it  asserts  that  to  make  a statement  of 
“what  it  is  to  be  human,  seen  in  the  light  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth”  may  bind 
the  churches  in  “common  faith  and  witness”.20  Whether  the  text’s  use  of 
the  image  of  God  key  and  its  fulfilment  in  Jesus  is  sufficient  in  its  Chris- 
tology  is  a point  for  debate.  Likewise,  in  the  study  documents  on  “Eth- 
nic Identity,  National  Identity,  and  the  Search  for  the  Unity  of  the 
Church”,  the  starting-point  is  that  there  is  a basic  “human  need  for  rela- 
tionship and  community”,21  but  this  again  might  have  been  rather  differ- 
ently articulated  in  a perspective  explicitly  drawing  from  Nicene  Creed 
faith.  The  church  in  this  perspective  becomes  more  functional  than  a 
mystery;22  the  church  is  a “new  community”,  but  is  this  koinonia?  We 
shall  have  to  think  hard  together. 

The  apostolic  faith:  a basis  for  renewal 

It  may  not  be  that  the  faith  borne  witness  to  in  the  creed  and  provi- 
sionally interpreted  in  the  ecumenical  work  to  date  is  agreed  on  by  all, 
received  and  lived  with  by  all.  Yet  the  establishment  of  faith  lies  in  its 
being  breathed  - in  its  giftedness  - and  we  might  most  especially  pray 
for  help.  At  Santiago  de  Compostela  in  1993,  Prof.  Wolfhart  Pannenberg, 
who  had  been  a major  contributor  to  the  study  project  leading  up  to  Con- 
fessing the  One  Faith,  was  trusted  with  a keynote  address.  In  my  con- 
clusion, let  me  quote  from  that: 

All  Christians  are  united  with  each  other  by  the  one  Lord  Jesus  Christ  in  a 
worldwide  community.  Our  faith  unites  us  across  all  the  differences...  [i.e.  cul- 
tural and  ecclesiastical,  yet:]  That  Christians  wage  war  against  each  other...  is 
bound  to  give  us  a feeling  of  a shameful  defeat  of  our  faith.  The  fact  that  dif- 
ferences between  our  churches  still  continue  to  divide  us  - even  though  today 
we  recognize  each  other  as  Christian  sisters  and  brothers  - humiliates  us, 
because  it  reveals  the  weakness  of  our  faith.23 

Pannenberg  appeals  for  a renewal  of  faith,  a renewal  of  “that  joyful  con- 
fidence of  faith  - which,  according  to  John,  has  overcome  the  world”.24 
He  puts  his  weight  behind  the  trinitarian  faith  confessed  in  the  “symbol 
of  Nicea  and  Constantinople”,  i.e.  confessing  “Jesus  Christ,  the  incarnate 
and  risen  Son  of  the  eternal  Father,  present  through  the  Spirit  in  the 
church  to  bring  about  eternal  life  in  his  believers”.25 
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The  explication  in  Confessing  the  One  Faith  is  thus  at  least  rightly 
inspired  and  motivated.  I am  back  to  saying  again,  will  we  journey  with 
it? 

*** 

Minute  of  the  discussion  on  the  apostolic  faith  study 

Peter  Donald  presented  the  paper,  after  which  there  was  a brief  dis- 
cussion. Those  present  of  the  plenary  commission  were  aware  of  much 
work  being  done  on  apostolic  faith  in  the  USA  context,  but  not  else- 
where. The  point  was  made  that  the  existing  publications  had  a strong 
Western  feel  to  them,  and  therefore  more  contextualized  engagements 
with  the  issues  would  be  needed  elsewhere  in  the  world. 

The  response  was  made  that  this  was  precisely  what  the  Faith  and 
Order  commission  was  wanting  to  happen.  A suggestion  was  made  that 
councils  of  churches  should  be  written  to,  to  encourage  them  to  take 
documentary  and  other  evidence  of  the  confession  of  the  apostolic  faith 
within  their  own  contexts,  and  to  place  that  in  dialogue  with  the  Faith 
and  Order  work  in  Confessing  the  One  Faith.  A complementary  study  no 
doubt  could  explore  similar  connections  and  dissonances  arising  from 
the  evidence  gathered  in  Confessing  Our  Faith  around  the  World , but 
there  was  a little  feeling  expressed  that  still  many  were  ignorant  (or  for- 
getting) the  substance  of  the  Faith  and  Order  work  done  to  date. 

Jean  Tillard’s  remarks  very  soon  before  his  death  were  recalled  - 
namely,  that  the  major  challenge  before  the  churches  for  the  sake  of 
unity  was  summed  up  in  the  word  “faith”. 
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Minutes  of  the  Hearing  on  Human  Sexuality 

PROF.  VALBURGA  SCHMIEDT  STRECK,  Recording 


This  hearing  looked  at  the  process,  and  results,  of  deliberations  by 
the  WCC  reference  group  on  human  sexuality  and  staff  group  on 
human  sexuality  (Faith  and  Order  having  contributed  significantly 
to  the  work  of  both  groups).  The  hearing  considered  what  the  impli- 
cations of  this  wider  WCC  initiative  might  be  for  Faith  and  Order 
studies  and,  more  broadly,  for  the  churches  in  their  search  for  visible 
unity. 

1.  A review  of  the  intention  of  the  WCC’s  aide  memoire  on  human  sex- 
uality was  led  by  the  moderator  of  the  session,  Valburga  Schmiedt 
Streck. 

2.  Two  of  the  delegates/participants  to  the  Bossey  seminars  held  within 
the  reflection  process  were  present,  and  shared  their  impressions  and 
opinions  based  on  their  experiences  there.  The  following  points  were 
made: 

• The  atmosphere  of  the  seminars  was  relaxed,  non-judgmental, 
open  and  confidential,  which  allowed  the  participants  to  express 
insights  more  easily  in  spite  of  the  pluralistic  cultural  background 
and  ideas  represented. 

• The  goal  of  such  seminars  is  to  provide  a venue  for  dialogue  and 
to  provide  assistance  to  different  churches.  In  this  they  succeeded. 

• The  seminars  showed  the  reality  of  the  different  contexts  which 
churches  encountered  as  they  pursued  their  ministry  to  guide  their 
members  about  problems  on  sexuality. 

• A wide  variety  of  groups  represented  in  the  meetings  showed  dif- 
ferent perspectives  which  need  to  be  considered  in  developing 
guidelines,  or  programmes,  which  all  churches  could  offer  to  pro- 
vide help  to  their  members. 

3.  During  the  hearing  some  participants  posed  these  questions: 

• How  can  moral  insights  on  sexuality  being  explored  and  devel- 
oped by  the  wider  WCC  process  be  enriched  by  work  done  in 
Faith  and  Order’s  theological  anthropology  study?  Could  the  two 
projects  be  connected? 

• What  can  Faith  and  Order  do  to  help  the  wider  WCC  process 
develop  a good  document? 
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4.  The  following  suggestions  were  expressed  during  the  hearing: 

• The  WCC  should  continue  to  give  opportunities  for  dialogue  on 
issues  and  problems  in  relation  to  sexuality. 

• The  study  - done  by  local  churches  and  especially  pioneered  by 
the  WCC  - should  be  made  available/accessible  to  all.  A website 
may  be  one  way  to  make  this  possible. 

• The  WCC  should  consider  different  theologies  (both  old  and  new) 
in  providing  guidelines  which  may  help  families  in  facing  crises 
or  issues  related  to  sexuality. 

• The  WCC  should  not  tolerate  its  member  churches  hurling  accu- 
sations at  one  another.  This  is  necessary  in  order  to  continue  the 
WCC’s  legacy  of  dialogue  and  work  for  visible  unity. 

• The  WCC  should  continue  having  consultations  before  producing 
documents,  so  that  any  ecumenical  implications  damaging  to  its 
work  might  be  avoided. 

• The  WCC  should  make  known  studies  being  done  in  the  area  of 
human  sexuality,  so  that  local  churches  have  something  to  work 
with. 

• The  WCC  should  use  its  authority  to  re-educate,  or  reorient,  its 
member  churches  about  their  anti-ecumenical  attitudes  (due,  for 
example,  to  highly  conservative  perspectives  or  dominant  opin- 
ions in  some  Christian  churches). 

• The  WCC  should  provide  more  seminars  or  plenary  meetings 
which  would  be  helpful  to  local  churches  working  with  issues  in 
the  area  of  human  sexuality. 

• The  WCC  should  review  the  qualifications  of  participants,  so  that 
work  which  is  produced  will  ensure  that  something  is  really  done 
about  these  issues. 

• The  WCC  should  consider  the  experiences  of  the  “grassroots”,  if 
the  churches  want  to  advance  in  their  ministry. 

• The  WCC,  in  making  theological  formulations,  should  consider 
the  convergence  of  real-life  experiences.  This  is  in  order  for  these 
formulations  to  have  greater  coherence  and  relevance. 


VIII.  FAITH  AND  ORDER  CONTRIBUTION  TO  THE  WCC  NINTH  ASSEMBLY 


The  “Statement  on  Ecclesiology”  for  the  Ninth 
Assembly  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches 

MET.  PROF.  DR  GENNADIOS  OF  SASSIMA 


At  the  request  of  the  central  committee  in  2002  to  prepare  a statement 
on  ecclesiology  for  the  ninth  assembly  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches, 
the  Faith  and  Order  commission  invited  a small  group  of  theologians 
from  various  church  traditions  and  regions  to  meet  in  March  2004  in 
Nicosia,  Cyprus,  under  the  generous  hospitality  of  the  Church  of  Cyprus. 

The  statement  is  now  before  the  Faith  and  Order  plenary  commission, 
which  is  invited  to  offer  comments.  It  was  made  clear  from  the  outset 
that,  before  finalizing  the  statement  for  submission  to  the  assembly,  the 
executive  and  central  committees  in  February  2005,  and  the  executive 
committee  in  August  2005,  would  also  receive  input  from  this  commis- 
sion in  order  for  the  statement  to  become,  finally,  an  assembly  document. 

It  seems  that  very  much  depends  on  the  success  of  this  statement, 
both  for  the  future  of  the  WCC  and  for  the  future  of  the  ecumenical 
movement.  The  statement,  inevitably,  will  have  a considerable  effect  on 
the  future  work  of  Faith  and  Order  and  on  the  credibility  of  the  Special 
Commission’s  work  on  ecclesiology.  It  is  also  true  that  assembly  state- 
ments on  unity  are  vital  for  keeping  the  ecumenical  movement  focused 
on  the  visible  unity  of  the  church.  For  many  it  was  a great  disappoint- 
ment that  the  Harare  assembly  hardly  managed  to  expand  the  Canberra 
vision.  Even  the  Canberra  statement  itself  got  through  almost  in  spite  of 
the  assembly,  and  without  the  attention  it  deserved  to  receive  from  the 
whole  assembly.  My  beloved  friend  of  old  memory  Jean  Tillard  wrote 
once  that,  although  the  assembly  itself  did  not  realize  it,  the  Canberra 
statement  was  the  most  enduring  product  of  the  assembly. 

We  very  much  hope  and  expect  that  the  next  assembly  will  spend 
time  to  discuss,  to  deeply  reflect  on  and  receive  the  ecclesiology  state- 
ment in  the  most  imaginative  way  possible.  We  also  trust  that  it  will  be 
sent  to  the  churches  following  the  assembly. 

What  does  the  statement  offer? 

Considerable  efforts  were  made  not  to  lose  what  has  been  gained  in 
past  statements.  Repetitions,  especially  when  some  churches  have 
received  the  insights  of  earlier  statements,  were  essential  to  be  included. 
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It  was  also  important  not  to  go  too  far  ahead  of  what  is  likely  to  be 
responded  to  positively  at  the  assembly.  It  was,  similarly,  important  to 
realize  that  the  statement  on  the  unity  we  seek  is  put  right  at  the  heart  of 
the  assembly  and  engages  the  whole  assembly  with  interest,  and  would 
help  the  Orthodox  as  well  as  other  churches  which  fear  that  the  WCC  has 
moved  away  from  its  calling  - this  was  also  on  the  drafting  group’s 
mind.  The  group  was  referred  to  the  recommendation  of  the  Special 
Commission,  and  the  unity  of  the  church  was  at  the  heart  of  the  agenda. 
No  vision  of  visible  unity  could  simply  be  the  result  of  insights  of  one 
stream  of  the  ecumenical  movement,  but  must  be  seen  to  bring  together 
the  insights  of  the  whole  ecumenical  family,  the  oikoumene.  It  was  a dif- 
ficult but  important  task. 

The  statement  refers  - directly  or  indirectly  - to  the  following  theo- 
logical and  ecclesiological  issues: 

• The  theme  of  communion/koinonia  described  both  the  goal  and  the 
degree  of  communion  which  we  already  share  on  the  way,  and  the 
notions  of  creatura  verbi  and  creatura  spiritus  were  mentioned  prop- 
erly, in  a strong  trinitarian  reference. 

• The  overall  context  was  similar  to  the  Canberra  unity  statement  - the 
purpose  of  God  for  the  whole  of  creation,  the  biblical  view  of  Eph- 
esians once  again.  The  church  was  called  to  be  an  alternative  com- 
munity and  to  show  what  is  possible  by  God’s  grace,  but  to  be  open 
to  learn  from  others. 

• Emphasis  on  the  credal  marks  of  the  church,  unity,  holiness  and 
catholicity  (all  in  each  place  linked  to  all  in  every  place  and  at  all 
times,  hence  local/universal)  was  also  included. 

• In  the  statement  some  of  the  characteristics  of  visible  unity  were 
mentioned  - apostolic  faith,  baptism,  eucharist  and  a reconciled  min- 
istry, and  something  on  the  structures  that  hold  local  churches 
together  in  communion,  as  a discerning,  teaching  and  receiving  com- 
munion of  churches,  open  to  the  guidance  of  the  Spirit.  A life  of 
praise  and  a life  of  service  and  mission  were  also  referred  to  in  par- 
ticular, helping  the  church  to  move  in  pilgrimage  and  in  praise  of 
God,  and  in  service  to  God’s  world. 

• Efforts  were  made  in  the  statement  to  refer  to  DOV,  to  social  and  eco- 
nomic issues  emerging  in  Latin  America  and  elsewhere  in  the  world, 
alluding  to  the  contemporary  world  - the  culture  of  violence,  war, 
terrorism  and  poverty. 

• The  statement  explicitly  shows  diversity  by  trying  to  present  a text 
which  churches  could  say  and  affirm  together,  rather  than  one  which 
is  devised  and  refers  to  the  still-existing  differences  and  diversities, 
but  without  getting  into  details  or  specifics. 
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• The  notion  of  the  indefectibility  of  the  church,  the  promise  of  Christ 
to  be  with  us  and  lead  us  into  all  truth,  and  the  notion  of  the  prophetic 
role  of  the  church  were  referred  to. 

• The  statement  clearly  made  efforts  to  show  that  we  have  already 
reached  a degree  of  communion  through  our  common  baptism, 
which  challenges  and  impels  us  to  move  forward,  to  take  new  steps 
and  to  reach  new  stages  of  communion  on  the  way.  In  addition,  some 
churches  have  already  taken  such  steps  on  the  way.  However  recep- 
tion, in  the  sense  of  receiving  one  another  in  the  life  of  communion, 
was  also  strongly  stressed. 

• Finally,  the  statement  was  written  in  a simple  and  fresh  communica- 
tive language,  using  comprehensive  theological  terms  able  to  be 
translated  easily  into  various  world  languages,  and  enable  easy  entry 
into  a dialogical  exercise,  and  to  speak  to  the  hearts  of  the  churches, 
which  will  facilitate  the  work  of  the  assembly. 

The  statement  has  already  been  presented  to  and  shared  with  the  steer- 
ing committee  of  the  Special  Commission  last  June  in  Minsk,  Belarus. 

Its  members  recognized  with  appreciation  that  the  statement: 

1)  takes  up  what  Faith  and  Order  has  been  discussing  for  many  years, 
builds  on  previous  assembly  statements,  and  goes  further  than  the 
Canberra  statement  on  unity  (especially  in  the  areas  of  local/univer- 
sal and  of  reconciled  diversity); 

2)  is  sober,  avoids  triumphalism,  and  contains  powerful  sections  (such 
as  §9)  that  can  be  communicated  easily. 

Suggestions  and  proposals 

The  steering  committee  of  Special  Commission  offered  the  following 

suggestions  for  further  consideration: 

1)  giving  the  statement  a title  which  puts  the  emphasis  on  “unity”  and 
“ecclesiology”  (the  latter  would  be  important  from  the  perspective  of 
the  relation  to  the  work  of  the  Special  Commission),  rather  than 
speaking  merely  of  a “statement”; 

2)  exploring  various  possibilities  for  using  the  spirit  of  the  statement  in 
the  context  of  the  assembly  worship,  as  a symbolic  expression  of 
commitment; 

3)  looking  at  how  the  statement  relates  to  the  mission  of  the  church. 

It  was  also  noted  that  the  statement  might  include  the  following: 

1)  an  acknowledgment  that  Christian  divisions  constitute  real  wounds  in 
the  body  of  Christ; 

2)  a reminder  of  “the  existence  of  two  basic  ecclesiological  self-under- 
standings” within  the  fellowship,  as  underlined  in  the  Special  Com- 
mission report; 
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3)  a suggestion  as  to  the  direction  of  spiritual  and  liturgical  language, 
expressing  in  the  language  of  prayer  the  pain  of  brokenness. 

The  general  secretary,  who  was  also  present  at  the  meeting,  offered 
further  explanations  on  how  the  statement  could  be  used  as  part  of  the 
assembly  message  to  the  churches  and  how  it  could  have  implications  for 
the  future  programmes  of  the  WCC.  The  committee  agreed  to  consider 
the  statement  further  at  its  2005  meeting. 

As  the  ecclesiology  statement  will  be  sent  to  the  churches,  it  has  to 
be  accompanied  by  the  ecclesiological  questions  which  were  raised  at 
the  Special  Commission  meeting: 

• Can  you  recognize  in  this  statement  the  unity  to  which  God  calls  us 
and  which  God  wills  to  give  us? 

• How  far  would  the  mission  of  the  church  and  its  service  /diakonia  to 
the  world  be  strengthened  by  such  a life  of  unity? 

• What  implications  has  this  for  your  understanding  of  the  ecclesial 
reality  of  other  churches? 

• How  might  you  strengthen  relations  with  other  churches  who  also 
recognize  in  the  statement  the  unity  to  which  God  calls  us? 

So,  where  is  the  WCC  going?  Let  us  wait,  hope  and  pray  as  the  fel- 
lowship moves  towards  the  next  assembly  and  as  we  seek  a final  version 
of  the  statement  which  will  bring  us  together.  What  is  clear  is  that  the 
ecumenical  movement  is  fragile  and  is  struggling  to  find  its  direction. 
The  next  assembly,  with  its  theme  “God,  in  your  grace,  transform  the 
world”,  will  be  an  opportunity  also  to  respond  to  some  of  the  concerns 
voiced  by  the  Orthodox  and  some  other  churches  who  express  the  same 
concerns,  and  to  respond  to  the  reflections  of  the  Special  Commission. 
Thus,  it  is  urgent  also  to  show  the  absolute  necessity  for  the  breadth  of 
the  agenda  and  interests  which  the  WCC  alone  can  hold  together,  as  the 
privileged  instrument  of  the  one  ecumenical  movement. 

We  need  a vision  for  the  future  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches, 
and  of  Faith  and  Order  in  particular.  The  French  poet  Charles  Beaude- 
laire  used  to  write  in  his  poems,  “without  a vision,  people  die”;  but  with 
hope  and  faith  in  our  common  Lord  and  Saviour,  people  and  the  world 
are  transformed  and  transfigured. 
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Plenary  Discussion 


A special  plenary  session  was  provided  for  discussion  on  the  future 
identity,  role  and  work  of  Faith  and  Order.  Twenty-five  persons  con- 
tributed to  the  discussion,  which  was  invited  to  focus  on  three  questions 
which  had  been  distributed  in  advance.  In  addition  to  comments  address- 
ing these  questions  directly,  more  general  remarks  were  also  made. 
Points  made  by  speakers  included  the  following: 

Responses  to  the  questions: 

A.  Does  the  work  of  Faith  and  Order  have  an  impact  on  your  local 
church  - what  is  the  progress  made  and  what  are  the  achievements 
reached? 

• It  was  recounted  that  in  many  contexts  Faith  and  Order  is  known  and 
has  had  a significant  impact  on  the  life  of  the  churches,  whether 
directly  through  BEM,  the  Week  of  Prayer  for  Christian  Unity,  or  one 
of  the  specific  studies  pursued  over  the  years.  Furthermore  many 
liturgical  revisions,  unity  discussions,  developments  in  bilateral  dia- 
logues and  other  ecumenical  advances  have  been  enabled  through 
Faith  and  Order  work,  even  though  this  is  not  always  explicitly 
acknowledged. 

• In  some  places  Faith  and  Order  has  become  less  central  to  the 
churches’  work  on  overcoming  divisions,  as  they  have  found  new 
venues  to  engage  these  matters.  In  most  contexts,  involvement  is  to 
varying  degrees  partial:  Evangelicals,  Pentecostals,  and  a range  of 
others  churches  are  (with  significant  exceptions)  not  widely  engaged. 
In  still  other  contexts  Faith  and  Order  is  virtually  unknown,  princi- 
pally because  the  churches  understand  unity  in  terms  of  other  issues, 
or  have  other  priorities  altogether. 

B.  Do  the  major  orientations  of  Faith  and  Order  need  to  be  redefined? 

• It  was  affirmed  that  Faith  and  Order  has  an  essential  role  as  servant 
to  the  ecumenical  movement,  especially  as  a locus  of  theological 
reflection.  To  continue  to  serve  the  churches,  Faith  and  Order  must 
take  account  of  theological  and  cultural  developments  in  and  among 
them:  that  is,  it  needs  to  be  informed  more  directly  by  what  is  hap- 
pening in  the  churches  locally.  But  Faith  and  Order  must  maintain  its 
focus  on  issues  of  the  unity  of  the  church. 
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• Fortunately  Faith  and  Order  is  moving  beyond  old  stereotypical 
divisions  of  “classical”  and  “contextual”  theology,  as  it  increasingly 
recognizes  that  all  its  studies  address  fundamental  theological 
issues  and  that  all  theological  work  must  be  informed  by  the  expe- 
rience of  Christians  and  the  churches.  But  the  old  “polarities”  too 
often  emerge  in  Faith  and  Order  discussions,  and  the  agenda  of  its 
work  seems  to  reflect  the  concerns  of  some  churches  more  than 
others. 

C.  How  can  the  relations  between  Faith  and  Order  and  the  local 

churches  be  reinforced? 

• A more  “relational”  style  of  working  is  needed,  and  all  studies  need 
to  be  informed  by  a wide  range  of  theological  positions  and  confes- 
sional identities.  This  again  implies  a stronger  link  to  the  faith,  life 
and  work  of  the  churches  locally.  (It  was  pointed  out  that  the  term 
“local  church”  needs  clarification.)  The  desire  was  expressed  that  the 
Christian  world  communions  should  participate  more  actively  than  at 
present. 

• Local  Faith  and  Order  “communities”  could  be  established  to  provide 
a framework  for  discussions  in  specific  local  and  regional  contexts; 
and  Faith  and  Order  issues  and  work  should  be  a regular  part  of  the 
theological  curriculum  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 

• Faith  and  Order  texts  need  to  be  more  accessible  - not  reduced  in  the- 
ological content,  but  expressed  a language  and  style  which  links 
more  immediately  to  the  life  of  the  churches  locally.  To  be  sure,  this 
is  not  always  an  easy  task! 

General  affirmations  and  critiques 

• The  present  studies  treat  important  issues  in  a substantial  way.  But  we 
should  do  less,  in  a more  focused  way,  and  with  more  interaction 
among  the  studies.  The  churches  are  seeking  solid  study  documents 
for  use,  discussion  and  response! 

• Criteria  for  future  work  could  include  academic  quality,  attention  to 
the  various  traditions,  communication  with  the  churches,  inclusive- 
ness of  diverse  voices  including  those  of  younger  theologians,  and 
the  degree  to  which  churches  engage  in  the  studies. 

• Communication  with  the  churches  should  be  an  urgent  priority,  to 
ensure  their  “ownership”  of  the  work  and  its  results:  our  studies 
should  be  an  expression  of  the  churches’  mutual  accountability. 

• Plenary  commission  meetings  need  to  have  a clear  goal  and  tasks, 
with  more  work  in  small  groups  and  more  involvement  by  commis- 
sioners in  the  actual  drafting  of  texts. 
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• The  plenary  commission  needs  to  meet  more  often,  that  is,  twice 
between  WCC  assemblies,  if  it  is  to  do  its  work  properly;  otherwise 
it  cannot  develop  the  necessary  dynamic  and  continuity.  At  commis- 
sion meetings  our  speaking  with  one  another  needs  to  be  direct,  clear, 
open-minded,  and  respectful  of  one  another. 

• Work  would  also  be  helpful  in  the  following  special  areas:  within 
ecclesiology,  especially  the  theme  of  local  and  universal;  the  relation 
of  churches  to  the  state;  the  relation  of  interfaith  dialogue,  and  the 
theological  issues  raised  by  religious  pluralism,  to  the  ecumenical 
task;  issues  of  spirituality  and  holiness;  the  link  between  prophetic 
witness  and  the  search  for  visible  unity.  It  was  recognized  that  adding 
areas  of  study  has  serious  human  and  financial  implications. 

Special  concerns 

A number  of  concerns  were  raised  in  a more  focused  way  (these  are 

reported  in  the  order  in  which  they  were  brought  to  the  floor). 

• A significant  number  of  women  meeting  during  the  plenary  offered  a 
constructive  critique  of  its  process,  and  brought  a number  of  sugges- 
tions for  improvement:  that  fewer  papers  be  presented  with  more 
time  allowed  for  group  work,  that  prayer  and  Bible  study  be  inter- 
grated  into  the  group  work,  that  dialogue  be  encouraged,  that  moder- 
ating roles  be  more  widely  shared;  and  that  more  attention  be  given 
generally  to  matters  of  personal  relationships  and  process. 

• One  speaker  pleaded  that  Faith  and  Order  do  more  to  build  contacts 
with  Pentecostals,  Evangelicals  and  a wide  range  of  other  churches 
and  Christians  not  involved  in  - or  suspicious  of  - the  ecumenical 
venture.  Though  many  speak  a different  language  theologically,  most 
hold  to  historic  Christian  doctrines.  With  its  theological  focus  Faith 
and  Order  is  uniquely  placed  to  undertake  this,  and  it  has  much  to 
give  - and  to  gain  - in  the  process. 

• The  Orthodox  participants  registered  their  gratitude  for  the  reception 
received  in  Malaysia,  and  for  the  richness  of  the  theological  discus- 
sion. Acknowledging  the  absence  of  some  invited  delegates,  they 
nevertheless  regretted  the  lack  of  Orthodox  presentations  in  certain 
areas.  The  common  prayer,  which  continued  the  basically  Western 
“ecumenical  worship  tradition”,  had  been  carefully  integrated  into 
the  programme  and  did  respect  the  recommendations  of  the  Special 
Commission.  It  was,  however,  regrettable  that  confessional  worship 
had  not  been  included. 
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Group  Discussion 


Group  work  was  not  forseen  in  this  area,  but  the  North  America  group 
found  time  to  consider  the  topic  in  another  context  and  provided  this 
report  of  its  deliberations. 

North  America 

The  group  expressed  concern  that  the  proposed  plenary  on  the  future 
of  Faith  and  Order  be  redesigned  so  that  there  would  be  more  time  for 
group  input.  The  group  then  discussed  its  input  to  the  plenary. 

The  Faith  and  Order  commission:  issues  of  membership 

• The  laudable  broadening  of  the  membership  of  Faith  and  Order 
means  that  there  is  a lack  of  clarity  about  its  methodologies. 

• Churches  need  to  be  given  a clear  idea  of  what  is  being  sought  from 
commissioners.  It  would  be  helpful,  in  view  of  the  number  of  prox- 
ies at  this  meeting,  to  have  churches  name  a member  and  an  alternate. 
It  might  be  helpful  to  recommend  that  people  be  appointed  by  their 
churches  for  two  terms. 

• Members  need  to  be  prepared  with  a clear  description  of  their  task, 
in  advance,  and  have  adequate  theological  preparation.  They  should 
all  be  involved  with  a study.  Even  if  all  cannot  be  part  of  an  actual 
meeting,  everyone  should  be  at  least  a respondent.  Commissioners 
need  to  be  equipped  to  communicate  the  excitement  of  the  process 
when  they  get  home. 

• There  is  a correlation  between  excitement  in  the  churches  for  the  the- 
ological enterprise  and  exciting  work  that  would  be  done  at  the  com- 
mission. If  people  meet  and  do  creative  work,  they  will  be  energized 
to  promote  the  process  and  agenda  of  Faith  and  Order  within  their 
churches,  which  will  then  support  the  enterprise. 

Process  of  the  Kuala  Lumpur  commission  meeting 

• We  should  focus  on  fewer  papers,  prepared  in  advance,  so  that  the 
commission  can  make  its  own  reaction  to  the  studies.  If  there  are 
reactive  papers,  those  who  are  writing  them  need  to  have  clear  guide- 
lines - even  an  outline  - for  what  they  are  supposed  to  do.  Panel  dis- 
cussion would  also  be  helpful  as  an  alternative  methodology.  As  it  is 
there  is  often  parallel  speaking  rather  than  real  engagement. 
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• There  should  be  two  plenary  meetings  between  assemblies,  if  budget 
allows.  If  not,  the  commission  should  meet  earlier  in  the  time  period. 
Faith  and  Order  should  consider  regional  gatherings  of  plenary  com- 
missioners. 

• We  should  spend  more  time  in  small  groups,  focusing  on  the  studies. 
Small  groups  get  everybody  involved,  and  make  it  possible  to  give 
serious  input  to  the  texts. 

• Groups  should  be  carefully  constructed  to  mix  confessions  and  theo- 
logical disciplines.  This  constructs  mini-consultations  within  the 
commission  meeting  itself.  (It  was  noted,  though,  that  some  find  it 
much  more  comfortable  to  be  within  their  region.) 

The  agenda  for  Faith  and  Order  work 

• It  was  noted  that  inter-religious  dialogue  should  be  an  ongoing  ques- 
tion for  Faith  and  Order;  it  is  not  historically  a church-dividing  issue, 
but  it  has  become  one.  It  needs  to  be  addressed  both  Christologically 
and  pneumatologically.  The  question  as  to  whether  interfaith  is  “ecu- 
menism” or  not  also  needs  to  be  addressed. 

• We  would  resonate  with  the  comments  from  south-east  Asia  about 
globalization,  and  the  preservation  and  flourishing  of  a rich  diversity. 
How  can  the  churches  witness  to  a positive  kind  of  globalization  that 
enhances  the  lives  of  all? 


IX.  THE  FUTURE  OF  FAITH  AND  ORDER 


Valedictory  Reflections 

A Contribution  to  the  Discussion 

REV.  DR  PAUL  A.  CROW,  JR 


Our  moderator  David  Yemba  surprised  me  on  our  first  day  here  by 
asking  me  to  reflect,  at  the  end  of  our  time  together,  upon  what  I had 
heard  during  this  historic  gathering  of  Faith  and  Order.  At  that  point  I 
had  a flashback  to  my  first  meeting  with  the  Faith  and  Order  commis- 
sion. This  was  in  1960  at  St  Andrews,  Scotland,  where  the  classic  defin- 
ition of  the  unity  the  churches  are  seeking  through  Faith  and  Order  was 
drafted  (a  year  later,  in  1961,  it  was  affirmed  by  the  third  assembly  of  the 
World  Council  of  Churches  at  New  Delhi). 

I was  one  of  the  youth  delegates  at  St  Andrews  and,  as  fate  would 
require,  was  asked  towards  the  end  of  the  meeting  to  present  to  the  full 
commission  the  reflections  of  the  six  young  people  who  had  just  experi- 
enced the  European  Ecumenical  Youth  Assembly  at  Lausanne,  Switzer- 
land. As  the  minutes  of  the  St  Andrews  meeting  reveal,  our  report  was  a 
kindly  - but  fiery ! - critique  of  our  elders,  who  were  some  of  the  most 
gifted  theological  minds  in  the  history  of  Faith  and  Order.  During  the 
break  after  our  report  Dr  Oliver  S.  Tomkins,  then  moderator  of  the  Faith 
and  Order  commission  and  a revered  ecumenical  theologian  of  that  gen- 
eration, came  to  me  and  with  a smile  said,  “Thank  you  so  kindly  for  your 
report,  Mr  Crow.  Its  content  and  tone  reminds  me  of  a similar  report  I 
made  as  a youth  delegate  to  the  Faith  and  Order  commission  several 
decades  ago!”  I trust  my  observations  made  today  at  Kuala  Lumpur  will 
reflect  a greater  sense  of  humility  than  that  which  I possessed  forty  years 
ago. 

I came  to  this  meeting  of  the  plenary  commission  with  two  personal 
goals:  first,  to  see  if  the  future  of  Faith  and  Order  is  in  good  hands;  and 
second,  to  listen  as  a new  generation  of  theologians  wrestles  with  Faith 
and  Order’s  mandate  and  calling  in  a dramatically  different  world.  On 
both  accounts  I leave  Kuala  Lumpur  with  more  hope  than  anxiety.  As 
did  your  predecessors  in  generations  before  you,  Faith  and  Order 
faces  its  future  today  with  both  confidence  and  uncertainty,  both 
ambivalence  and  hope.  But  I come  down  on  the  side  of  confidence  and 
hope. 
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Five  perspectives  on  the  future 

I would  like  now  to  develop  these  reflections  under  five  headings. 

First,  as  I have  listened  these  days  - amid  a self-imposed  silence  dur- 
ing the  plenary  sessions  - I have  been  drawn  several  times  to  recall  the 
primary  constitutional  “aim”  of  Faith  and  Order:  “to  proclaim  the  one- 
ness of  the  church  of  Jesus  Christ  and  to  call  the  churches  to  the  goal  of 
visible  unity  in  one  faith  and  one  eucharistic  fellowship,  expressed  in 
worship  and  in  common  life  in  Christ,  in  order  that  the  world  may 
believe”.1  Kuala  Lumpur,  as  all  earlier  gatherings  of  this  commission, 
will  be  judged  in  the  first  instance  by  its  faithfulness  to  that  vision. 
Equally  important  for  me,  as  I try  to  evaluate  this  gathering  of  the  ple- 
nary commission,  has  been  a frequent  recollection  of  the  first  defining 
function  of  this  commission:  “to  study  such  questions  of  faith,  order  and 
worship  as  bear  on  this  task  [aim]  and  to  examine  such  social,  cultural, 
political,  racial  and  other  factors  as  affect  the  unity  of  the  church”.2  This 
criterion  defines,  and  will  judge,  this  commission’s  achievements  at 
Kuala  Lumpur  as  well  as  its  proposed  future  work. 

To  be  honest,  I am  not  sure  that  all  of  the  new  members  of  the  Faith 
and  Order  commission  are  comfortable  with  these  defining  constitu- 
tional “givens”.  In  the  coming  years  I anticipate  that  some  members  of 
the  commission,  and  some  persons  in  other  parts  of  the  World  Council 
of  Churches,  will  want  to  challenge  Faith  and  Order’s  fundamental  aim 
and  purposes.  That  dialogue  will  be  critical  for  the  whole  ecumenical 
movement.  As  I have  heard  it,  during  these  days  Kuala  Lumpur  has 
sounded  a clear  commitment  to  define  the  search  for  the  visible  unity  of 
the  church  as  Faith  and  Order’s  central  work,  now  and  in  the  future. 

Second,  Kuala  Lumpur  has  made  clear  that  the  search  for  visible 
Christian  unity  must  now  be  pursued  in  an  interfaith  context.  None  can 
deny  that  we  Christians  live  today  in  an  interfaith  world,  one  in  which 
conflicts  and  hopes  draw  us  into  interaction  - theologically,  culturally 
and  politically  - with  peoples  of  other  living  faiths.  Your  “Message  to  the 
Churches”  strikes  an  insightful  chord  when  it  says,  “The  divisions  within 
and  among  our  churches  reflect  not  only  theological  and  ecclesiological 
differences,  but  also  strife  within  the  human  community.”3  Some  have 
hinted  that  this  reality  may  marginalize  Faith  and  Order  from  the  “real 
ecumenical  agenda”.  That  voice  was  heard  among  us  in  the  halls  here  at 
Kuala  Lumpur.  However,  from  my  perspective  the  reality  is  that  Chris- 
tians can  participate  effectively  in  the  interfaith  dialogue  only  as  we  are 
able  to  show  forth  the  unity  we  have  been  given  in  Jesus  Christ  and  the 
triune  God.  It  is  my  fervent  hope  that  Faith  and  Order  will  not  be  trapped 
into  approaching  this  new  reality  as  an  either-or  commitment:  either  the 
unity  of  the  church,  or  interfaith  dialogue.  If  this  happens,  Faith  and 
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Order  and  the  World  Council  of  Churches  will  be  led  into  a forsaken 
wilderness. 

Third,  I have  heard  a new  question  these  days  about  the  meaning  of 
the  word  “order”  in  our  name,  and  on  our  agenda.  Certainly  it  does  not 
mean  today  a common  polity.  I found  Dr  Joseph  Lin’s  proposal  worthy 
of  serious  reflection:  today  the  issue  of  “order”  may  help  focus  the 
churches  on  the  unity  we  seek  for  the  human  community. 

Fourth,  as  I have  listened  these  days  I have  become  concerned  about 
two  practical  realities  which  have  marked  this  meeting  at  Kuala  Lumpur. 
First,  over  one-third  of  the  elected  commission  members,  including  sev- 
eral officers,  have  been  absent  from  this  formative  - and  indeed  only  - 
plenary  before  the  next  WCC  assembly.  The  reasons  for  these  absences 
are  not  obvious.  Surely  the  officers  need  to  assess  the  significance  of 
these  absences,  and  develop  a strategy  to  enhance  participation.  Second, 
I am  deeply  troubled  by  the  assumption  that,  because  of  finances,  only 
one  meeting  of  the  plenary  commission  can  be  held  between  assemblies 
of  the  WCC.  As  a former  officer  of  Faith  and  Order  I can  understand  fis- 
cal realities,  but  careful  thought  and  creative  planning  must  guarantee 
that  this  proposal  does  not  become  a final  judgment.  If  these  two  devel- 
opments persist  in  Faith  and  Order,  the  essential  diversity  of  voices  and 
traditions  in  Faith  and  Order’s  life  and  work  will  be  greatly  minimized, 
and  there  will  be  a partiality  in  future  studies. 

Fifth  and  in  conclusion,  I want  to  share  a historical  conviction.  In  my 
forty  years  of  involvement  in  Faith  and  Order’s  witness,  including  many 
of  its  ups  and  downs,  its  victories  and  defeats,  I have  become  convinced 
that  we  achieve  our  most  powerful  witness,  both  to  the  unity  of  the 
church  and  the  renewal  of  human  community,  when  Faith  and  Order  is 
focused  upon  the  spiritual  triad  of  gospel  - church  - world: 


Gospel 


Church 


-World 


Whenever  Faith  and  Order  - whatever  its  themes  and  studies  - has 
been  focused  on  these  three,  and  when  these  are  kept  in  creative  tension, 
Faith  and  Order  has  been  a theological  movement  of  vitality  and  hope. 
On  the  other  hand,  history  has  proven  that  when  these  three  are  not  at  its 
centre,  Faith  and  Order  has  gone  astray  and  its  work  is  thought  to  be 
irrelevant  by  the  churches. 

I have  sensed  a healthy  degree  of  struggle  and  hope  at  this  plenary 
commission  of  Faith  and  Order.  I trust  you  understand  that  such  is 
always  the  nature  of  ecumenical  theological  dialogue.  On  behalf  of  those 
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who  have  gone  before  you,  I pray  God’s  blessings  upon  you  as  you  seek 
to  fulfill  Faith  and  Order’s  calling  for  this  time. 


NOTES 

1 “By-Laws”,  “3.  Aim  and  Functions”,  3.1;  in  Minutes  of  the  Meeting  of  the  Faith  and  Order 
Standing  Commission:  30  Sept. -7  Oct.  2000,  Matanzas,  Cuba,  Faith  and  Order  Paper  no. 
188,  WCC,  2000,  p.138. 

2 “By-Laws”,  “3.2  The  Functions  of  the  Standing  Commission  and  Plenary  Commis- 
sion...”, (a),  p.138. 

3 See  p.2,  above. 
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One  Body  with  Many  Members 

1 Corinthians  12:12-14 

PROF.  KYUNG  SOOK  LEE 


(12)  For  just  as  the  body  is  one  and  has  many  members,  and  all  the  mem- 
bers of  the  body,  though  many,  are  one  body,  so  it  is  with  Christ.  (13)  For  in 
the  one  Spirit  we  were  all  baptized  into  one  body — Jews  or  Greeks,  slaves  or 
free — and  we  were  all  made  to  drink  of  one  Spirit.  (14)  Indeed,  the  body  does 
not  consist  of  one  member  but  of  many.  (1  Cor.  12:12-14) 

Who  has  the  right  to  despise  these  women? 

First  Corinthians  12:12-14  is  a well-known  text  to  those  who  are 
interested  in  ecumenism,  and  I do  not  need  to  explain  it  again.  What  is 
said  in  verses  4-11  is  that  each  and  every  one  of  us  in  the  church  has  a 
different  function  and  different  talents,  but  that  we  are  nevertheless  all 
equal,  there  is  no  difference  between  us.  Verses  12-14  state  that  through 
baptism  all  Christians  are  equal , be  they  Jews  or  Greeks,  black  or  yellow 
or  white.  There  is  no  difference  on  the  basis  of  confession,  of  national- 
ity, status,  skin-colour  or  gender;  through  baptism  and  through  the  Holy 
Spirit  all  Christians  are  equal.  It  does  not  matter  whether  one  is  free  or  a 
slave.  Each  of  us  should  respect  the  other,  we  should  love  and  mutually 
support  one  another.  This  sentence  is  the  “slogan”  of  equality  in  the 
church,  particularly  within  the  ecumenical  movement.  Further  on  in  the 
passage,  in  verses  24b-26,  Paul  states: 

But  God  has  so  arranged  the  body,  giving  the  greater  honour  to  the  inferior 
member,  that  there  may  be  no  dissension  within  the  body,  but  the  members 
may  have  the  same  care  for  one  another.  If  one  member  suffers,  all  suffer 
together  with  it;  if  one  member  is  honoured,  all  rejoice  together  with  it. 

Today  I shall  interpret  verses  12-14  as  God’s  particular  challenge  to 
us  in  the  light  of  verses  24b-26.  Verse  26  - “If  one  member  suffers,  all 
suffer  together  with  it;  if  one  member  is  honoured,  all  rejoice  together 
with  it”  - is  particularly  important  for  me  because  this  key  statement  is 
often  forgotten.  Through  our  desire  to  compete  we  often  slander,  scorn 
and  injure  others.  This  may  give  us  short-term  pleasure,  but  long-term 
we  are  torturing  one  another.  Here  and  now  we  must  ask  ourselves  which 
member  it  is  that  suffers  the  most  in  our  churches  and  our  societies. 
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As  a Korean  woman  my  answer  is  that  this  suffering  member  in  our 
church  is  the  poor  Asian  women  who  have  been  forced  to  sell  themselves 
as  prostitutes.  Women  are  vulnerable  in  Asian  countries  because  they  are 
traditionally  less  valued  than  men.  Of  course  one  can  ask  whether  this  is 
not  now  something  of  the  past.  Nevertheless,  this  way  of  thinking  is 
deeply  rooted  in  our  society  and  often  resurfaces.  Prostitution  has  a long 
history  and  is,  in  my  opinion,  a very  grave  and  serious  problem.  Up  until 
now  the  church  has  dealt  very  little  with  this  issue  because  prostitution 
was  a taboo  subject  for  the  church.  It  is  high  time  that  the  church  discuss 
this  problem  openly  and  take  it  seriously,  because  the  new  forms  of  pros- 
titution are  destroying  members  of  the  body  of  God. 

Many  different  problems  are  hidden  within  the  problem  of  prostitu- 
tion: imperialism,  colonialism,  snobbery,  sexism  and  others.  As  no  doubt 
all  of  you  know,  Asian  women  have  been  victims  of  international  sexual 
abuse  since  the  second  world  war.  During  the  time  of  Japanese  colonial- 
ism many  young  girls  aged  between  12  and  19  were  systematically  seized, 
abducted  and  transported  to  the  war  front  as  so-called  “comfort  women” 
for  the  frustrated  Japanese  soldiers  of  that  time.  Various  methods,  includ- 
ing deception,  were  used  to  lure  many  women  into  the  brothels,  such  as 
the  offer  of  a well-paid  job  in  a Japanese  armaments  factory,  or  the  like. 
The  number  of  comfort  women  is  estimated  to  have  been  between  100,000 
and  150,000.  They  had  no  freedom  of  movement  and  lived  the  life  of 
slaves.  Each  night  they  had  to  sexually  service  between  twenty  and  fifty 
soldiers.  Fighting  for  life  or  death  in  the  war,  the  soldiers  were  mostly  rude 
and  violent.  They  regarded  the  women  as  objects  for  their  satisfaction,  not 
infrequently  threatening  them  with  knives  or  ill-treating  them. 

After  Japan’s  defeat  in  1945  many  of  the  comfort  women  were  put 
into  the  same  allied  camps  as  the  Japanese  soldiers;  after  months  or  years 
they  were  allowed  to  return  home.  But  there  were  many  other  women. 
Many  were  systematically  killed  as  the  Japanese  troops  withdrew,  others 
were  forced  to  end  their  days  abroad.  Those  women  who  did  go  home 
after  the  end  of  the  war  could,  of  course,  no  longer  lead  normal  lives. 
Many  suffered  from  psychological  or  physical  illnesses.  In  our  society, 
which  puts  a high  value  on  chastity,  they  were  often  regarded  as  “dirty 
women”  - not  only  by  others  but  also  by  themselves.  Fear  of  contempt 
or  of  isolation  from  those  around  them  meant  that  they  were  under  con- 
stant pressure  to  keep  their  past  secret,  right  up  to  the  end  of  their  lives. 
Yet  their  whole  lives  through,  they  had  to  live  with  the  terrible  nightmare 
of  that  past.  What  must  they  have  had  to  endure?  Recently  a newspaper 
wrote  about  their  psychological  illnesses.  Sixty  years  later  almost  no 
women  have  overcome  the  trauma.  In  the  past  they  were  slaves,  now  they 
are  slaves  to  that  past. 
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Growing  awareness  - continuing  injustice 

Gradually  this  generation  of  women  is  dying  out.  Fortunately  some 
years  ago  the  issue  of  comfort  women  was  publicized  by  the  women’s 
association  of  the  Korean  churches  (Korea  Church  Women  United).  At 
that  time  a few  women  committed  to  both  feminism  and  the  church  were 
fighting  sex  tourism.  In  this  context  they  tackled  the  issue  of  researching 
the  comfort  women’s  terrible  history.  In  1990  they  founded  the  Korean 
council  for  the  comfort  women.  This  council  received  its  first  contact 
from  a former  comfort  woman,  Ms  Kim  Hak  Sun,  in  1991.  Since  then 
more  and  more  Korean  former  comfort  women  have  contacted  the 
Korean  council,  and  through  various  activities  the  council  began  to  pro- 
vide financial  support  and  rehabilitation  for  them. 

Following  on  from  this,  former  comfort  women  from  the  Philippines, 
Taiwan,  Malaysia,  Indonesia,  China,  North  Korea  and  the  Netherlands 
also  got  in  touch.  They  now  say,  “It  is  the  Japanese  government  which 
should  be  ashamed  and  not  us.”  Today  154  comfort  women  are  known  of 
in  South  Korea  and  around  220  in  North  Korea.  Of  those  who  are  still 
alive,  around  40  Korean  former  comfort  women  demonstrate  every 
Wednesday  in  front  of  the  Japanese  embassy  in  Seoul  - so  far,  430  times. 
They  make  the  following  demands:  that  the  crime  be  exposed;  that  a 
public  declaration  of  guilt  be  made,  admitting  to  the  horrors;  that  repa- 
rations be  paid  to  survivors  and  their  relatives;  and  so  on.  But  they  are 
still  waiting  for  a reply  from  the  Japanese  government  - it  wants  to  deny 
everything.  And  unfortunately,  Korean  Christians  demonstrate  little 
interest  in  the  issue  and  give  hardly  any  support  to  the  women’s  concern. 

American  troops  were  stationed  in  Korea  when  the  second  world  war 
came  to  an  end.  Where  the  American  soldiers  were  deployed  women 
soon  arrived,  seeing  this  as  their  only  opportunity  for  survival.  They 
came  voluntarily,  to  seek  money  or  to  rebuild  their  future.  Some  women 
were  lucky,  their  dreams  would  come  true;  but  other  women  experienced 
only  frustration,  being  mistreated  by  the  American  soldiers  and 
neglected  by  the  Korean  authorities.  There  were  two  reasons  for  this.  The 
Korean  war  was  more  important  to  the  American  government  than  to  the 
Korean,  so  an  unequal  treaty  was  signed  by  America  and  Korea  (the  sta- 
tus of  forces  agreement).  The  Koreans  had  no  legal  right  to  take  action 
against  American  soldiers  or  to  put  them  on  trial.  If  Americans  commit- 
ted crimes  they  were  to  be  sent  back  to  America,  but  not  brought  to  jus- 
tice in  Korea.  Second,  as  far  as  the  police  and  the  authorities  were  con- 
cerned, good  relations  between  America  and  Korea  should  not  be  put  at 
risk  because  of  these  “dirty  women”.  Sexual  attacks  or  other  criminality 
continued  to  increase  - it  is  hardly  possible  to  describe  the  cruelty.  But 
no  one  was  interested.  Many  people  said  that  it  was  the  women  who  were 
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responsible  for  everything.  Recently  a number  of  unspeakably  cruel 
cases  have  come  to  light;  the  Korean  government  has  woken  up  and 
protested  against  the  unequal  treaty.  At  present  we  are  trying  to  correct 
this  unequal  treaty  as  best  we  can. 

Even  if  Korean  women  do  manage  to  emigrate  to  the  USA,  life  does 
not  hold  much  promise  for  them.  How  can  they  be  happy  in  a country 
where  they  do  not  know  the  language,  where  they  have  no  knowledge  of 
the  culture?  It  is  even  worse  for  them  in  America  than  in  Korea.  They  are 
seen  as  being  unworthy,  as  freaks,  even  though  they  are  in  the  “land  of 
their  dreams”.  Sometimes  they  become  Christians,  and  go  to  church  to 
find  comfort  or  help;  but  I doubt  whether  the  church  accepts  them  with 
dignity  and  treats  them  as  human  beings.  The  church  expects  them  to 
repent  and  to  donate  a good  deal  of  money,  but  otherwise  to  remain 
quiet;  their  voices  should  not  be  heard.  They  are  seen  as  sordid  for  two 
reasons:  firstly  because  they  are  prostitutes,  and  secondly  because  they 
have  sex  with  blue-eyed  foreigners.  But  what  is  the  context  for  this?  The 
Americans  came  to  Korea  because  we  had  no  means  of  self-defence. 

It  is  possible  to  buy  and  to  sell  everything  in  our  capitalist  society. 
Today  it  is  even  possible  for  women  to  be  imported  or  exported  accord- 
ing to  the  rules  of  “free  trade”.  Many  people  say  that  the  sex  trade  is  a 
necessary  evil;  but  the  women  who  work  in  this  trade  are  completely  and 
utterly  exploited.  Quite  apart  from  the  fact  that  they  face  moral  contempt 
and  condemnation,  they  are  victims  of  this  trade.  The  women  sacrifice 
themselves,  often  they  become  ill.  It  is  other  people  who  earn  the  money, 
the  pimps,  but  also  the  police.  Some  people  claim  that  prostitution  is  a 
“job”  like  any  other,  that  women  can  choose  to  do  it  - but  in  Asia  no 
woman  voluntarily  chooses  prostitution.  It  is  only  because  members  of 
their  family  are  ill,  because  of  debts,  or  for  some  other  serious  reason 
that  women  go  into  prostitution,  hoping  to  pay  off  their  debts  quickly 
and  then  give  it  up. 

But  the  path  to  freedom  is  not  as  easy  as  they  imagine.  The  network 
of  exploitation  is  so  tightly  woven  that  no  woman,  by  herself,  can  liber- 
ate herself  from  it.  The  problem  of  prostitution  is  not  a private  or  an  eth- 
ical problem,  it  is  a societal  and  a structural  issue.  Prostitutes  themselves 
often  face  violence  or  sexual  mistreatment;  they  become  ill,  they  are 
murdered  (the  likelihood  of  being  killed  is  much  greater  for  prostitutes 
than  for  other  women).  Many  people  believe  that  women  can  be  pro- 
tected by  tougher  laws  or  prohibitions.  But  the  problem  is  not  so  straight- 
forward; tougher  laws  mean  that  the  pimps  just  keep  the  prostitutes 
under  ever- tighter  control.  They  are  then  treated  more  and  more  roughly, 
and  become  more  and  more  isolated.  Their  passports  or  ID  cards  are  con- 
fiscated and  their  very  existence  is  completely  denied. 
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At  the  moment,  sex  tourism  to  Korea  is  very  popular  with  Europeans 
and  Americans.  Many  women  came  to  Korea  in  the  1980s  from  the 
Philippines,  Thailand,  the  former  Soviet  Union,  Bolivia,  Peru,  Sri  Lanka 
and  other  countries  to  earn  money  in  the  sex  industry.  It  is  said  that  a 
clear  route  exists  which  determines  how  women  are  “collected”,  and  also 
where  they  are  sent.  It  is  an  international  and  global  network.  In  2001, 
some  8586  foreign  women  came  to  Korea  claiming  that  they  were  going 
to  work  in  the  entertainment  industry.  But  they  neither  dance  nor  sing, 
rather  they  work  in  the  sex  trade.  Russian  women  in  particular  are  very 
popular.  Korean  and  Asian  tourists  are  very  interested  in  the  European 
Russian  women.  But  what  they  have  to  go  through  is  simply  indescrib- 
able. They  have  no  passports,  no  money  and  no  freedom  that  would 
allow  them  to  return  home.  They  live  in  a private  prison  - as  long  as  they 
are  healthy  and  young.  As  far  as  the  pimps  are  concerned,  the  women 
represent  money  in  this  business,  they  are  movable  assets.  They  are  not 
able  to  decide  freely  whether  to  give  up  or  not.  Many  former  prostitutes 
later  become  inspectors  and  spies  within  the  “system”,  and  because  of 
their  own  experiences  they  are  all  the  more  able  to  keep  the  younger 
women  under  control. 

A call  to  the  churches 

What  can  the  church  do  for  these  women?  Up  to  now  it  has  not  really 
bothered  very  much  about  prostitutes  because  prostitutes,  written  off  as 
sinners,  were  treated  as  unclean.  But  when  you  look  more  closely,  they 
are  the  innocent  lambs  on  whom  our  sin  is  piled.  In  all  truth,  who  can 
scorn  them  - their  clients?  the  pimps?  the  police?  or  us?  I believe  that 
they  are  not  guilty;  the  guilty  ones  are  those  who  profit  from  them,  who 
exploit  and  mistreat  them.  And  the  guilty  ones  are  those  who  undertake 
wars,  creating  the  conditions  where  prostitution  flourishes.  I do  not 
know  if  it  is  possible  to  abolish  prostitution,  but  without  any  doubt  we 
must  make  every  effort  to  avoid  war,  to  abolish  the  system  of  exploita- 
tion and  to  liberate  women  from  the  web  war  weaves  to  entrap  them. 

We  need  to  give  these  women  our  full  support,  both  financially  and 
through  pastoral  help,  as  well  as  struggling  on  their  behalf  in  society;  for 
they  are  members  of  the  body  of  Christ.  When  they  suffer,  we  suffer  with 
them.  They  have  been  made  in  the  image  of  God.  Until  now  we  were  too 
egotistical.  We  thought  only  about  ourselves.  Perhaps  now  the  time  is 
ripe  for  us  to  think  about  the  whole  body  of  Christ;  for  we  are  many 
members,  but  one  body. 
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Called  to  Koinonia 

Reflections  on  1 Corinthians  1:1-11 
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(1)  Paul,  called  to  be  an  apostle  of  Christ  Jesus  by  the  will  of  God,  and  our 
brother  Sosthenes,  (2)  To  the  church  of  God  that  is  in  Corinth,  to  those  who 
are  sanctified  in  Christ  Jesus,  called  to  be  saints,  together  with  all  those  who 
in  every  place  call  on  the  name  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  both  their  Lord  and 
ours:  (3)  Grace  to  you  and  peace  from  God  our  Father  and  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ.  (4)  I give  thanks  to  my  God  always  for  you  because  of  the  grace  of  God 
that  has  been  given  you  in  Christ  Jesus,  (5)  for  in  every  way  you  have  been 
enriched  in  him,  in  speech  and  knowledge  of  every  kind  - (6)  just  as  the  testi- 
mony of  Christ  has  been  strengthened  among  you  - (7)  so  that  you  are  not 
lacking  in  any  spiritual  gift  as  you  wait  for  the  revealing  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ.  (8)  He  will  also  strengthen  you  to  the  end,  so  that  you  may  be  blame- 
less on  the  day  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  (9)  God  is  faithful;  by  him  you  were 
called  into  the  fellowship  of  his  Son,  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.  (10)  Now  I appeal 
to  you,  brothers  and  sisters,  by  the  name  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  that  all  of 
you  should  be  in  agreement  and  that  there  should  be  no  divisions  among  you, 
but  that  you  should  be  united  in  the  same  mind  and  the  same  purpose.  (11)  For 
it  has  been  reported  to  me  by  Chloe’s  people  that  there  are  quarrels  among 
you,  my  brothers  and  sisters. 

Paul  writes  to  the  Christian  community  in  Corinth,  he  says,  because 
he  has  heard  reports  “from  Chloe’s  people”  of  quarrels  (epic;,  strife,  con- 
tentions) among  them.  His  response  is  simple  and  direct:  “be  united  in 
the  same  mind  (vobg)  and  the  same  purpose  (yvcbpr])”  (v.10).  Let  “there 
be  no  divisions  (oxtopaxa)  among  you”  (v.10).  Against  all  forms  of 
competitive  exclusivism,  Paul  insists  that  Jesus  is  Lord,  “their  Lord  and 
ours”,  the  Lord  of  “all  who  call  upon  [his]  name  ...  in  every  place”  (1:2), 
and  asks  for  harmony  and  unity  through  the  one  name  under  whom  all 
stand  equally. 

As  with  all  of  Paul’s  letters,  exegetical  approaches  to  the  text  are 
many,  and  often  not  particularly  harmonious.  There  have  been  numerous 
reflections  on  this  first  letter  to  the  Corinthians,  several  attempts  to 
divide  and  reconstruct  the  text,1  and  various  studies  of  Paul’s  use  or  non- 
use of  rhetoric  in  the  presentation  of  his  case.  If,  as  a good  number  of 
commentators  suggest,  verse  102  expresses  the  thesis  of  the  letter,  the 
whole  text  can  be  read  as  an  extended  appeal  for  unity.  Virtually  all  parts 
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of  the  letter  fit  together  in  service  of  a unified  argument.  Thus  while  the 
problems  in  the  church  at  Corinth  are  many  and  varied,  every  decision  in 
this  letter  is  influenced  by  what  the  apostle  thinks  will,  for  the  time  being 
at  least,  maintain  the  unity  of  the  community.  Christians  at  Corinth  are 
urged  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus  to  live  in  agreement  with  one 
another.  “At  issue  is  the  nature  of  the  Christian  community  itself.  Con- 
cern for  the  community  as  community  called  to  be  holy  pervades  the 
entire  letter.”3 

The  Corinthian  context 

Situated  at  the  southern  end  of  the  neck  of  land  which  connects  main- 
land Greece  with  the  Peloponnesian  peninsula,  ancient  Corinth  was  in  a 
strategic  position.  All  trade  passing  on  the  north-south  axis  of  Greece 
and  the  east-west  axis  between  the  Aegean  and  the  Ionian  seas  passed 
through  Corinth  and/or  its  two  ports.  Paul’s  visit  to  Corinth  took  place 
about  a hundred  years  after  it  had  been  refounded  by  Julius  Caesar  (it 
had  been  destroyed  in  146  BCE  and  abandoned).  At  this  time,  it  was  a 
major  commercial  centre,  vigorous  and  in  many  ways  wealthy.  It  served 
as  the  Roman  administrative  capital  of  Greece  and,  every  second  year, 
hosted  the  Isthmian  games  which  attracted  large  crowds  and  generated 
additional  revenue  for  the  city. 

From  the  time  of  its  establishment  as  a Roman  colony,  the  city’s 
inhabitants  included  both  Greek-  and  Latin-speaking  people.  Among  the 
original  colonists  were  Caesar’s  veterans,  manumitted  slaves,  and  arti- 
sans or  labourers  who  quickly  discovered  in  the  new  city  opportunities 
for  economic  and  social  advancement  otherwise  unavailable  to  them. 
These  early  colonists  were  soon  joined  by  immigrants  from  Macedonia, 
Egypt,  Syria  and  Judea,  giving  rise  to  a population  of  religious  and  eth- 
nic diversity  marked  by  trade,  business  and  pragmatism  in  pursuit  of 
entrepreneurial  success.  Corinth  offered  a service  economy  to  trades- 
people, merchants,  tourists,  and  those  seeking  the  resources  of  a well- 
equipped  business  centre.  Religious,  educational,  cultural  and  judicial 
services  were  provided,  and  financial  profit  could  be  made  at  every  level. 
With  the  possibility  of  a rapid  rise  in  socio-economic  status,  the  city  held 
an  upwardly  mobile  population  in  which  status  inconsistency  high- 
lighted the  individual’s  need  for  public  recognition  and  where  “social 
climbing”  was  a major  preoccupation.  Without  the  burdens  of  a weighty 
tradition  or  a hereditary  patrician  class,  ancient  Corinth  has  been 
described  as  “a  wide-open  boom  town”.4 

In  spite  of  great  historical  differences  and  distances,  Corinth  provides 
an  interesting  model  of  a post-modern  context  for  the  gospel  in  the  21st 
century.  It  is  not  difficult  to  compare  the  self-sufficient,  self-congratula- 
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tory  culture  of  Corinth  - with  its  focus  on  peer-group  prestige  and  suc- 
cess in  competition,  its  fascination  with  knowledge  and  intellectual  gifts 
as  well  as  its  devaluing  of  tradition  and  universals  - with  today’s  post- 
modern mood.  The  problems  of  the  contemporary  church  are  quite  dif- 
ferent from  those  of  the  church  in  ancient  Corinth,  but  there  is  a remark- 
able similarity  between  the  issues  facing  Christians  today  and  those 
faced  by  the  fledgling  Christian  community  at  Corinth.  Like  the 
Corinthian  Christians,  today’s  Christians  are  challenged  to  hold  on  to  the 
gospel  message,  allowing  it  to  form  and  shape  their  lives  even  as  the 
knowledge  explosion  bursts  upon  them.  Like  the  members  of  the  church 
of  God  at  Corinth,  Christians  in  the  21st  century  inhabit  a world  charac- 
terized by  cultural  diversity  and  religious  pluralism.  Both  Corinthian  and 
contemporary  Christians  are  challenged  to  maintain  a faithful  commit- 
ment to  the  one  God  and  the  one  Lord,  while  engaging  in  a wide  variety 
of  commercial  and  social  relationships  with  people  of  different  cultures 
and  with  people  of  different  or  no  faith.5 

For  Paul,  Corinth  was  a logical  place  to  establish  a Christian  church. 
Serving  as  a passageway  for  a broad  spectrum  of  humanity,  it  offered  the 
possibility  of  good  communications,  the  presence  of  a Jewish  commu- 
nity, opportunities  for  employment  and  for  meeting  each  class,  race  and 
gender.  While  the  open  atmosphere  of  the  city  was  to  Paul’s  advantage, 
he  may  also  have  been  aware  that  the  establishment  of  a church  at 
Corinth  would  carry  weight  elsewhere  as  an  argument  for  the  value  of 
Christianity.6  At  the  time  this  letter  was  written  (presumably  between  52- 
57  AD),  the  Christian  community,  though  not  large  (perhaps  between 
150-200  members,  within  a city  population  of  about  100,000),  probably 
represented  a cross-section  of  Corinthian  society:  some  slaves,  some 
wealthy,  many  “ordinary”.  Yet  even  a cursory  reading  of  the  letter  indi- 
cates that  the  community  included  a startling  variety  of  approaches  to  the 
living  out  of  Christian  baptismal  commitment.  Corinthian  Christians 
were  adult  converts  who  had  come  to  their  faith  from  varied  back- 
grounds. Most  appear  to  be  of  Gentile  rather  than  Jewish  ancestry.  Thus, 
Paul  faced  a major  task  of  “resocialization”,  seeking  to  form  the  moral 
imagination  of  these  converts  into  patterns  of  life  consistent  with  the 
ways  of  the  God  of  Israel.7  Paul’s  constant  goal  is  to  call  his  hearers  to 
understand  their  corporate  identity  as  church,  to  see  the  world  in  light  of 
values  shaped  by  the  gospel. 

The  text  of  the  letter:  epistolary  structure 

The  eleven  verses  which  constitute  the  text  of  today’s  Bible  study 
parallel  the  conventional  commencement  structure  of  a letter  in  the  Hel- 
lenistic world  of  the  first  century.  Thus  verses  1-3  reflect  the  usual 
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address  and  greeting;  verses  4-9  the  commonly  used  thanksgiving  for- 
mula; and  verses  10  and  1 1 mark  the  transition  to  the  body  of  the  letter. 
While  Paul  observes  the  customary  etiquette  and  conventions,  however, 
he  also  inserts  specific  elements  which  identify  his  own  theological  and 
ethical  values.  Commentators  are  quick  to  note  that  more  can  be  learned 
from  Paul’s  distinctive  changes  within  the  formalized  structure  than 
from  the  structure  itself.  For  example,  Tertullian  perceives  that  Paul’s 
greeting  is  anti-Marcionite  because  his  unusual  insertion  of  “and  peace” 
sets  up  clear  resonances  with  the  standard  Jewish  form  of  greeting,  “thus 
offering  deliberate  evidence  that  the  God  of  Paul  is  the  God  of  the  Old 
Testament  scriptures,  as  against  the  claims  of  Marcion”.8 

Rhetorical  analysis  often  leads  interpreters  to  conclude  that  Paul’s 
letters  are  addresses  in  the  form  of  a letter.  In  this  context,  Paul’s  episto- 
lary opening  fulfills  the  functions  of  the  prologue  and  rehearsal  of  facts 
of  the  typical  rhetorical  composition.  Insofar  as  it  identifies  sender  and 
receiver,  Paul’s  salutation  has  a precise  epistolary  function.  It  has  an 
important  rhetorical  function  insofar  as  it  anticipates  the  argument  Paul 
will  develop  in  the  rest  of  the  letter.  Thus  everything  that  follows  in  the 
letter  is  based  upon  the  identities  established  in  the  salutation  (vv.1-3). 
Just  as  Paul  is  “called  by  God  to  be  an  apostle”,  so  too,  are  the  Corinthian 
Christians  called  by  God  to  be  “saints”.  God  is  the  one  who  calls,  and  the 
church,  not  just  at  Corinth  but  everywhere,  is  the  community  of  people 
who  respond  by  calling  on  the  name  of  Jesus.  Upon  this  community  at 
Corinth,  Paul  pronounces  a blessing  of  grace  and  peace.  As  participants 
in  the  covenant  community,  Corinthian  Christians  stand  within  the 
sphere  of  God’s  peace,  a peace  that  should  extend  to  their  relationships 
with  one  another.  Offering  a subtle  advance  announcement  of  many  of 
the  issues  that  will  be  addressed  in  the  letter  as  a whole,  Paul’s  thanks- 
giving section  (vv.4-9)  appropriates  much  of  the  function  of  the  sum- 
mary rehearsal  of  facts  at  the  beginning  of  a Hellenistic  rhetorical  com- 
position. Three  theological  themes  are  readily  identified:  that  all  the  spir- 
itual gifts  (xapioqaxa)  enjoyed  by  the  Corinthian  church  come  from 
God’s  grace;  that  Christian  existence  is  essentially  eschatological;  and 
that  God  calls  Christians  to  community  in  and  with  Jesus  Christ.9 

As  he  begins  the  body  of  his  letter  (vv.10-11),  Paul  exhorts  the 
Corinthians,  whom  he  addresses  as  his  brothers  and  sisters  (abskc^oi), 
to  banish  divisions  from  their  midst.  These  verses  represent  the  apostle’s 
statement  of  purpose,  expressed  both  negatively  and  positively.  Since 
this  statement  of  purpose  looks  to  the  future,  it  helps  modem  interpreters 
to  characterize  this  letter  as  an  exercise  in  deliberative  rhetoric.  Further, 
the  prevalence  of  political  language  in  this  part  of  the  letter  suggests  that 
the  “splits”  reported  by  Chloe’s  people  may  be  more  related  to  a power 
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struggle  among  diverse  social  classes  within  the  Corinthian  church  than 
to  theological  differences.10  Yet,  while  he  uses  political  language  to 
describe  the  nature  of  the  splits,  Paul  draws  on  Christology  for  their  cure. 
Invoking  the  name  of  Christ  - for  the  tenth  time  in  these  first  ten  verses 
- Paul  urges  the  Corinthians  to  have  a common  understanding  of  things. 
More  specifically,  Paul  wants  his  hearers  to  adopt  the  mind  of  Christ. 
This  opening  statement  is,  therefore,  “an  implicit  plea  for  a radical 
change  in  the  understanding  of  the  Corinthians,  a shift  in  their  operative 
epistemology”.11 

Ecclesiology 

Paul’s  description  of  his  addressees  as  “the  church  of  God  at  Corinth” 
identifies  the  assembly  as  a gathering,  and  places  it  within  the  context  of 
the  history  of  salvation  of  Israel.  Assembled  by  God,  the  church  at 
Corinth  belongs  to  God  and  is  called  to  be  holy  as  God’s  own  people.  In 
Paul’s  biblical  tradition,  to  be  “holy”  (aytog)  is  to  be  set  apart  for  the 
service  of  God,  like  Israel’s  priests  or  the  vessels  used  in  the  temple. 
Rather  than  being  ethical  in  its  emphasis,  the  term  has  cultic,  political 
and  eschatological  connotations.12  It  describes  the  Corinthian  Christians, 
a predominantly  Gentile  group,  as  members  of  the  covenant  people  of 
God,  Israel.  As  a covenant  people,  they  are  called  to  represent  God’s 
kingdom  within  a world  that  does  not  know  God.  Language  that  distin- 
guishes the  Christian  community  at  Corinth  from  other  people  in  Corinth 
permeates  the  letter.  Paul’s  choice  of  the  image  of  the  human  body 
(12:12-26)  graphically  expresses  his  concern  for  the  unity  in  diversity  of 
the  Christian  community,  as  well  as  the  boundaries  which  mark  it  as  dis- 
tinct from  others.  His  use  of  family  language  affirms  the  ties  that  bind 
the  Corinthians  to  the  apostle  and  one  another,  while  at  the  same  time 
naming  them  as  distinct  from  those  who  do  not  belong.  In  brief,  the  one 
God  of  Israel  to  whom  the  Corinthian  Christians  belong  is  not  like  the 
many  gods  and  many  lords  they  had  formerly  followed.  This  call  to 
belong  exclusively  to  the  one  God  requires  their  total  allegiance  and 
appropriate  behaviour.  Here  Paul  challenges  the  members  of  the  com- 
munity to  become  what  they  are  called  to  be:  God’s  holy  people  in  Jesus 
Christ. 

In  Paul’s  ecclesiology,  the  church  of  God  at  Corinth  does  not  exist  in 
isolation.  Rather,  it  is  a community  that  is  related  to  other  communities 
which  similarly  confess  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  The 
Corinthian  church’s  solidarity  with  other  churches  becomes  an  explicit 
theme  when  Paul  describes  those  to  whom  he  was  writing  as  “all  those 
in  every  place  who  invoke  the  name  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  that  is, 
their  Lord  and  ours”.  The  double  use  of  the  universal,  “with  all...  in  every 
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place”,  and  the  formal  explanation  of  “ours”,  that  is,  “theirs  and  ours”, 
identifies  the  Corinthians’  relationship  with  other  Christian  communi- 
ties. This  phrase  reinforces  the  thought  that  the  church  in  Corinth  is  not 
a self-contained  autonomous  entity;  it  is  not  a self-sufficient  community, 
not  the  only  pebble  on  the  beach.  Placed  within  the  context  of  a broader 
community,  members  of  the  church  at  Corinth  are  encouraged  to  see 
themselves  as  part  of  a network  of  communities  stretching  around  the 
Mediterranean  world.  Corinthian  Christians  are  not  spiritual  “free 
agents”,  but  are  to  see  themselves  as  part  of  a much  larger  movement 
subject  to  the  one  Lord  whose  authority  governs  the  church  as  a whole.13 

Eschatology 

The  eschatological  conclusion  of  the  thanksgiving  section  in  1 
Corinthians  is  particularly  long.  This  highlights  the  importance  of  escha- 
tology in  the  various  arguments  which  the  apostle  will  develop  in  the 
body  of  the  letter.  While  this  first  letter  to  the  Corinthians  deals  more 
specifically  with  behaviour  than  with  doctrine,  Paul  consistently  places 
behavioural  issues  within  a communitarian  and  theological  framework. 
From  beginning  to  end,  he  interprets  every  issue  in  light  of  the  passion, 
death  and  resurrection  of  Jesus  and  maintains  that  the  identity  of  the  com- 
munity is  to  be  shaped  in  reference  to  this  event.  He  affirms  Jesus’  role  as 
the  initiator  of  a new  apocalyptic  age,  the  precursor  of  a new  humanity 
set  free  from  death.  Thus  the  Corinthian  Christians  are  living  in  a time  of 
eschatological  urgency  in  which  “the  ends  of  the  ages  have  met”  (10: 1 1). 

For  Paul,  the  cross  has  brought  the  old  age  to  an  end  and  the  power 
of  the  Spirit  in  the  community  is  the  sign  of  God’s  new  order.  Yet  the 
community  still  lives  between  the  times,  awaiting  the  full  revelation  of 
“the  day  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ”  (1:8).  Within  the  context  of  the 
“already/not  yet”  eschatological  dialectic,  Paul  argues  that  the  gospel 
overturns  the  world’s  notions  of  power  and  social  standing.  As  the  body 
of  Christ,  members  of  the  Christian  community  are  linked  together  - 
women  and  men,  rich  and  poor,  Jew  and  Gentile,  slave  and  free  - in  a 
network  of  mutual  love  and  concern.  Old  distinctions  of  status  no  longer 
count,  and  all  relationships  are  to  be  reinterpreted  in  light  of  the  cross. 
Christian  eschatology  provides  the  framework  within  which  the 
Corinthian  Christians  are  to  judge  their  present  situation  and  the  factors 
which  cause  division  among  them.14 

Anyone  of  Paul’s  Jewish,  and  especially  of  his  Pharisaic  background, 
knows  that  God’s  original  and  continuing  plan  for  creation  presumes  the 
unity  of  all  created  beings,  in  a unity  with  God.  From  his  experience  in 
Christ  and  his  constant  study  of  the  Hebrew  scriptures,  Paul  is  convinced 
that  God’s  call  to  unity  stands  as  the  test  of  both  Judaism  and  Christian- 
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ity.  In  his  thinking,  the  first  and  last  things  go  together:  protology  is 
related  to  eschatology,  and  eschatology  serves  as  a corrective  to  a naive 
understanding  of  protology.  Thus,  protology,  the  unity  of  God’s  original 
creation,  provides  a model  for  understanding  “the  end”  when  Christ  will 
hand  over  the  kingdom  to  the  Father,  and  God  will  be  “all  in  all”  (15:28). 
Paul’s  sensitivity  to  this  call  of  God  to  unity  determines  the  energy  with 
which  he  will  respond  to  divisiveness  and  its  causes.  Without  unity,  he 
maintains,  there  is  no  understanding  of  God’s  plan  for  creation  and 
everything  becomes  unintelligible.  In  this  context,  the  preservation  of 
unity  weighs  heavily  upon  him,  and  removal  of  the  barriers  people  build 
among  themselves  is  his  constant  concern.15 

Called  to  koinonia 

Throughout  the  letter,  Paul  repeatedly  calls  the  Corinthians’  attention 
to  the  eschatological  character  of  the  gospel  and  highlights  the  church’s 
ultimate  accountability  to  God’s  judgment.  Yet  the  tone  of  this  thanks- 
giving section  is  not  so  much  one  of  warning  as  of  grateful  affirmation. 
The  community  can  wait  in  confidence  because  “God  is  faithful”  (v.9). 
This  expression  recalls  the  biblical  and  Jewish  understanding  of  God  as 
the  faithful  one.  Fidelity  is  one  of  God’s  defining  traits  (Deut.  7:9).  This 
fidelity  is  expressed  in  God’s  ongoing  covenantal  love  and  the  abiding 
validity  of  God’s  word.  While  God’s  sovereign  will  is  free  and  unfettered, 
the  faithful  God  cannot  go  back  on  a promise  made.  In  Paul’s  theology, 
this  is  a purely  logical  consequence  of  God’s  own  free  prior  choice  to  be 
faithful.  And  human  faithlessness  cannot  cancel  out  God’s  fidelity. 

The  outcome  of  God’s  faithfulness  is  that  the  Corinthians  to  whom 
Paul  is  writing  are  called  into  the  “fellowship”  (xoivoovia)  of  his  Son. 
The  reference  to  the  “calling”  of  the  Corinthians  in  verse  9 recalls  the 
“calling”  of  the  salutation  (v.2).  It  also  anticipates  Paul’s  reference  to  his 
own  calling  (15:9)  and  elucidates  the  relationship  between  Christ  and 
those  who  belong  to  him.  The  fellowship  into  which  the  Corinthians 
have  been  called  is  that  of  God’s  “Son,  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord”.  The 
longest  Christological  designation  in  the  extant  Pauline  correspondence, 
this  phrase  employs  all  three  of  the  titles  that  are  particularly  significant 
in  Paul’s  letters:  Son,  Christ  and  Lord.  Of  these,  Son  is  a title  Paul  attrib- 
utes to  Jesus  as  of  the  resurrection,  which  is  an  act  in  which  God’s  father- 
hood is  manifested  by  raising  Jesus,  as  Son,  from  the  dead.  Through  their 
fellowship  with  Jesus,  Christians  claim  the  reality  of  Jesus’  sonship,  real- 
ized in  the  resurrection,  as  their  pledge  of  future  glory. 

The  language  of  fellowship  (xotvcovta)  evokes  the  participation  of 
those  who  are  in  communion  in  a third  reality,  in  this  case  the  resurrection 
of  the  dead.  The  usual  translation  of  “fellowship”  may,  in  fact,  obscure 
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Paul’s  distinctive  emphasis  in  this  passage.  The  term  is  used  not  to  refer  to 
a group  of  like-minded  persons,  but  to  mean  “communal  participation”  in 
that  of  which  all  participants  are  shareholders.  It  is  not  primarily  the  expe- 
rience of  being  together  as  Christians  which  is  shared,  “but  the  status  of 
being-in-Christ  and  of  being  shareholders  in  a sonship  derived  from  the 
sonship  of  Christ”.16  Believers  share  not  only  one  another’s  company;  they 
are  shareholders  in  Christ,  in  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  in  Christ’s  sonship.  Thus 
koinonia  refers  both  to  the  spiritual  relationship  to  Christ,  and  to  the  com- 
munity of  people  who  are  called  together  into  that  relationship.  In  Paul’s 
view,  these  two  realities  are  inseparable:  the  community  is  called  not  just 
to  perform  a mission  or  to  obey  certain  norms;  rather,  its  members  are  ulti- 
mately called  into  a relationship  of  intimate  mutuality  with  one  another  in 
Christ.  To  participate  in  the  church  is  to  find  oneself  summoned  to  close 
and  even  sacrificial  relationships  with  others,  including  those  of  other 
social  classes  with  whom  one  might  ordinarily  have  nothing  in  common. 
It  is  precisely  because  of  their  shared  calling  to  participate  in  the  new  fam- 
ily created  by  God’s  grace  that  Paul  addresses  the  members  of  the  church 
as  “brothers  and  sisters”.  As  one  of  the  most  distinctive  aspects  of  the  early 
Christian  movement,  such  a new  self-understanding  was  difficult  for 
newly  formed  Christian  communities  to  internalize.  Thus,  when  Paul  con- 
cludes his  thanksgiving  by  reminding  the  Corinthians  that  they  have  been 
called  into  Christ’s  koinonia,  he  is  inviting  them  to  realize  the  fellowship 
into  which  they  have  been  called. 

Conclusion 

By  way  of  conclusion,  it  may  be  helpful  to  re-visit  Paul’s  conviction 
that  the  call  to  oneness  in  Christ,  so  that  eventually  God  is  all  in  all,  rep- 
resents the  pinnacle  of  human  aspiration.  Throughout  the  letter,  his  basic 
concern  is  for  the  wholeness  and  integrity  of  the  community.  He  writes 
to  the  Corinthians  not  to  address  the  specific  problems  of  individuals,  but 
to  call  the  community  as  a whole  to  take  responsibility  for  relinquishing 
rivalries  and  overcoming  divisions.  Paul  issues  a clear  call  to  the  church 
of  his  day:  unity  in  Christ.  How  shall  we,  today,  hear  that  call?  Does  our 
contemporary  post-modern  society  present  particular  challenges  to 
Paul’s  concept  of  unity?  How  would  we  describe  these?  What  are  we 
willing  to  commit  to  the  search  for  Christian  unity? 
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Reading  from  the  Gospel  of  Mark  7:24-30 

REV.  CANON  PROF.  MARTIEN  F.  G.  PARMENTIER 


(24)  From  there  he  set  out  and  went  away  to  the  region  of  Tyre.  He  entered  a 
house  and  did  not  want  anyone  to  know  he  was  there.  Yet  he  could  not  escape 
notice,  (25)  but  a woman  whose  little  daughter  had  an  unclean  spirit  immedi- 
ately heard  about  him,  and  she  came  and  bowed  down  at  his  feet.  (26)  Now  the 
woman  was  a Gentile,  of  Syrophoenician  origin.  She  begged  him  to  cast  the 
demon  out  of  her  daughter.  (27)  He  said  to  her,  “Fet  the  children  be  fed  first, 
for  it  is  not  fair  to  take  the  children’s  food  and  throw  it  to  the  dogs.”  (28)  But 
she  answered  him,  “Sir,  even  the  dogs  under  the  table  eat  the  children’s 
crumbs.”  (29)  Then  he  said  to  her,  “For  saying  that,  you  may  go  - the  demon 
has  left  your  daughter.”  (30)  So  she  went  home,  found  the  child  lying  on  the 
bed,  and  the  demon  gone. 

The  question  of  the  Son’s  omnipotence 

Today  we  read  a passage  from 
the  gospel  of  Mark  in  which  the 
writer  commends  the  wisdom  of  the 
Syrophoenician  woman,  describes 
her  faith,  dwells  on  the  fervour  of 
her  conviction,  but  leaves  his  trou- 
bled listeners  with  a not  inconsider- 
able problem  when  he  says,  “He 
(Jesus)  set  out  and  went  away  to  the 
region  of  Tyre.  He  entered  a house 
and  did  not  want  anyone  to  know  he 
was  there.  Yet  he  could  not  escape 
notice.” 

The  Latin  text  says  “he”  could 
not  escape  notice. 

He  wanted  to,  but  he  could  not. 

This  does  not  really  correspond  to 
the  image  that  many  Christians  have 
of  their  Lord.  Wanting  something 
and  not  being  able  to  do  it  is  not  part 
of  the  divine  majesty  generally 
associated  with  Christ,  but  more  like 
human  frailty.  There  is  no  lack  of 
passages  in  the  Bible  that  say  the 
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opposite.  If,  for  example,  we  read 
the  Psalms  as  the  announcement  of 
the  Christ  event,  we  might  think  of 
passages  such  as 

Psalm  135:6,  which  says,  “What- 
ever the  Lord  pleases  he  does,  in 
heaven  and  on  earth,  in  the  seas  and 
all  deeps.” 

And  for  those  who  might  object  to 
such  a Christological  reading  of  the 
Old  Testament,  similar  statements 
are  also  to  be  found  in  the  New  Tes- 
tament, for  instance  in  the  writings 
of  the  Apostle  Paul: 

“For  who  can  resist  his  will”  (Rom. 

9:19). 

But  here,  too,  modern  scholars 
would  say  this  is  about  God  and  not 
first  about  Christ.  And  is  our  prob- 
lem thereby  solved?  Not  for  the  5th 
century  Christian:  Christ’s  will  had 
to  be  able  to  assert  itself  always  and 
everywhere.  If  it  was  not  free  and 
absolute,  it  could  be  coerced  and 
manipulated,  and 

accepting  that  the  will  be  limited  by 
certain  difficulties  reduces  the 
Lord’s  power. 

Yet  it  seems  somewhat  too  simple  to 
think  of  God  and  human  beings  in 
terms  of  ruler  and  servant.  In  our 
century  it  will  no  longer  do  to 
attribute  all  the  human  weaknesses 
to  the  man  Jesus  and  the  heavenly 
dominion  to  God  alone.  When  we 
read,  “He  wanted  to  but  he  could 
not”,  we  cannot  help  but  hear  the 
description  of  other  encounters 
where  Christ’s  will  triumphed 
majestically,  as  in  the  account  of 

the  leper  who  knelt  before  Jesus, 
saying:  “Lord,  if  you  choose,  you 
can  make  me  clean”  (Matt.  8:2). 
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What  is  the  gospel-writer  Mark  say- 
ing to  us,  then?  Did  he  want  to 
emphasize  the  woman’s  unshakable 
confidence  that  was  strong  enough 
to  influence  what  the  Lord  Jesus 
might  choose  or  be  able  to  do?  Or 
are  the  eyes  of  human  faith  actually 
able  to  penetrate  to  the  depths  of  the 
divine-human  mystery,  even  if  the 
Lord  Jesus  does  not  wish  it?  We  find 
something  similar  when,  proving 
his  miraculous  power  over  life  and 
death,  Jesus  starts  this  conversation: 
“Who  touched  me?”  His  disciples 
said,  “Master,  the  crowds  surround 
you  and  press  in  on  you”  (Luke 
8:45).  It  seemed  to  the  disciples  that 
everyone  was  touching  the  Lord, 
just  by  the  pressure  of  bodies 
around  them,  and  that  they  were  all 
being  equally  crushed  by  the  mass. 
He  perceived  things  differently  and 
asked  different  questions  and,  as 
before,  he  realized  that  the  woman 
had  seen  through  to  his  majesty  and 
miraculous  power  with  her  spirit 
and  not  her  body,  not  through  nor- 
mal contact  but  through  faith.  So, 
when  he  calls  out  “Who  touched 
me?”,  he  does  so  not  as  a man  but  as 
God,  not  as  flesh,  but  as  spirit,  in 
order  to  highlight  the  wonderful 
nature  of  the  events,  which  was  hid- 
den by  Jesus’  humanity  at  the  time. 


Questions 

• What  would  be  a reason  for  us 
today  to  assume  that  Jesus  had 
an  unusually  close  relationship 
with  God? 

• What  was  it  about  him  that 
inspired  the  Syrophoenician 
woman? 
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• Did  the  woman  have  a more 
acute  insight  into  the  person  and 
work  of  Jesus  than  the  Jewish 
crowds  and  the  disciples?  What 
does  this  mean  for  the  place  of 
the  Gentiles  in  the  economy  of 
salvation?  Could  this  and  similar 
passages  in  the  Bible  provide  the 
starting  point  for  a theology  of 
religions? 

• What  do  we  make  of  the  idea 
that  God  or  Jesus  wants  some- 
thing, but  cannot  do  it?  How  far 
does  this  idea  reflect  not  only  a 
popular  version  of  process  theol- 
ogy, but  also  the  experience  of 
suffering  humanity?  Can  human 
faith  change  anything  in  what 
God  wills  or  is  able  to  do? 

Are  there  limits  to  the  fulfilment  of  God’s  promises? 

But  now  we  must  take  a closer  look 
at  what  is  meant  by  “he  wanted  to” 
and  “he  could  not”.  Bearing  in  mind 
God’s  promise,  Christ  came  first  of 
all  for  the  salvation  of  the  people  of 
Israel  so  that  he  would  faithfully 
fulfill  that  which  was  promised  to 
Abraham  and  his  seed,  to  David  and 
his  descendants.  But  because  their 
faithlessness  made  them  unworthy, 
the  faith  of  the  Gentiles  took  hold  of 
what  the  Jews  in  their  lack  of  faith 
despised  and  rejected. 

The  greatest  challenge  for  the  infant 
Christian  community  was  to  create 
its  own,  non-Jewish  identity.  Alas, 
this  always  took  place  along  compet- 
itive lines,  with  a new  people  of  God 
replacing  the  old.  The  instruments 
for  this  new  theology  were  found  in 
a substantial  reinterpretation  of  the 
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Bible.  Old  Israel  was  unrepentant 
and  unfaithful,  it  had  not  accepted 
Jesus  the  Messiah  and  had  conse- 
quently forfeited  the  promises.  This 
was  new,  for  nowhere  in  the  Old  Tes- 
tament did  it  say  that  Israel  had  lost 
the  divine  promises  forever.  Like- 
wise new  was  the  awareness  that  if 
God  had  cast  off  his  people  once,  he 
could  do  so  again  with  a new  people 
of  God.  The  Christians  simply  had  a 
less  confident  certainty  of  salvation 
than  the  Jews.  By  a slight  change  of 
perspective,  biblical  texts  were 
turned  against  the  Jews: 

Hear  what  he  said  himself:  “I  was 
sent  only  to  the  lost  sheep  of  the 
house  of  Israel”  (Matt.  15:24).  But 
the  sheep  have  been  infected  by  the 
wolves  and  are  already  mad.  In  fact, 
they  are  wilder  than  those  beasts 
because  they  have  always  wanted  to 
savage  their  own  master  and  use  vio- 
lence against  him.  So  the  reason 
why  Christ  could  not  carry  out  his 
will  was  not  because  it  was  impossi- 
ble for  him  to  do  so,  but  because  the 
lost  sheep  are  so  bad;  and  what  he 
took  away  from  the  one  (the  Jew),  he 
was  forced  to  give  to  the  other  (the 
Gentile),  as  he  himself  said:  “the 
kingdom  of  heaven  has  suffered  vio- 
lence, and  the  violent  take  it  by 
force”  (Matt.  11:12).  The  faith  of  the 
Gentiles  uses  violence  to  obtain  the 
inheritance  of  the  Father,  to  arrogate 
this  inheritance  entirely  to  itself,  as 
today’s  reading  clearly  shows. 

The  Jews  lose  the  promises 

“But  a woman  whose  little  daughter 
had  an  unclean  spirit  immediately 
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heard  about  him,  and  she  came  and 
bowed  down  at  his  feet.  Now  the 
woman  was  a Gentile,  of 
Syrophoenician  origin.  She  begged 
him  to  cast  the  demon  out  of  her 
daughter.  He  said  to  her,  ‘Let  the 
children  be  fed  first,  for  it  is  not  fair 
to  take  the  children’s  food  and 
throw  it  to  the  dogs’”  (Mark  7:25- 
27).  He  did  not  say  it  was  not  right 
to  throw  bread  to  the  dogs,  he  said: 
“It  is  not  fair  to  take  it  from  the  chil- 
dren and  throw  it  to  the  dogs”,  for 
giving  bread  to  the  dogs,  though  it  is 
not  done  out  of  philanthropy,  is  still 
(the  result)  of  human  consideration. 
The  dog  keeps  watch  at  night  while 
its  masters  sleep,  it  keeps  watch  out- 
doors, it  disturbs  the  thief  and 
attacks  the  robber,  easing  the  anxi- 
ety and  distress  of  the  servants.  But 
who  was  it  that  took  the  bread  away 
from  the  children  on  whom  he  had 
so  often  bestowed  and  granted  his 
gifts  in  this  way?  They  tried  to 
despise  the  gift  as  iniquity  and  did 
not  use  it  for  life.  Yet  the  dog, 
humiliated  and  despised  by  the  chil- 
dren, hastened  to  eat  it  up  in  faith 
and  eager  longing.  This  was  the 
response  of  the  Syrophoenician 
woman: 


Dogs  become  humans  and  humans  become  dogs 

“Sir,  even  the  dogs  under  the 
table  eat  the  children’s  crumbs” 

(Mark  7:28).  With  good  reason,  the 
woman  who  has  admitted  that  she  is 
a dog  is  changed  into  a human 
being;  and  with  good  reason,  those 
who  did  not  want  to  be  children  are 
turned  into  dogs.  The  one  who 
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placed  himself  in  praise  and  humble 
respect  under  the  table  is  accepted 
and  raised  up  and  honoured  as  a 
child  with  a place  at  the  table,  and 
justly  so.  He  now  eats  of  the  whole 
loaf  of  which  he  knew  only  crumbs 
and  admitted  that  he  hardly 
deserved  them.  And  what  then? 
Because  of  his  own  righteousness 
the  Lord  could  grant  nothing  to  the 
Jews  and  deny  nothing  to  the  Gen- 
tiles. 


Questions 

• Does  the  “replacement  model” 
of  the  relation  between  Chris- 
tianity and  Judaism  operate  in 
your  church?  What  theological 
alternatives  do  you  see? 

• What  did  the  fathers  of  the 
church  judge  to  be  so  dreadful 
that  they  believed  the  Jews  had 
lost  their  inheritance? 

• What  consequences  - positive 
and  negative  - did  the  replace- 
ment of  the  Jews  by  the  Gentile 
Christians  have  for  the  latter? 

• What  does  the  history  of  the 
relation  between  Jews  and 
Christians  teach  us  for  the  con- 
versations among  the  religions? 


X.  BIBLE  STUDIES 


In  the  Image  of  God 

A Reflection  on  Genesis  1:26-3 la 

REV.  DR  SUSAN  DURBER 


(26)  Then  God  said,  “Let  us  make  humankind  in  our  image,  according  to  our 
likeness;  and  let  them  have  dominion  over  the  fish,  over  the  sea,  and  over  the 
birds  of  the  air,  and  over  the  cattle,  and  over  all  the  wild  animals  of  the  earth, 
and  over  every  creeping  thing  that  creeps  upon  the  earth.”  (27)  So  God  created 
humankind  in  his  image,  in  the  image  of  God  he  created  them;  male  and 
female  he  created  them.  (28)  God  blessed  them,  and  God  said  to  them,  “Be 
fruitful  and  multiply,  and  fill  the  earth  and  subdue  it;  and  have  dominion  over 
the  fish  of  the  sea  and  over  the  birds  of  the  air  and  over  every  living  thing  that 
moves  upon  the  earth.”  (29)  God  said,  “See,  I have  given  you  every  plant 
yielding  seed  that  is  upon  the  face  of  all  the  earth,  and  every  tree  with  seed  in 
its  fruit;  you  shall  have  them  for  food.  (30)  And  to  every  beast  of  the  earth,  and 
to  every  bird  of  the  air,  and  to  everything  that  creeps  on  the  earth,  everything 
that  has  the  breath  of  life,  I have  given  every  green  plant  for  food.”  And  it  was 
so.  (31a)  God  saw  everything  that  he  had  made,  and  indeed,  it  was  very  good. 

In  the  world  in  which  you  and  I live,  there  are  “images”  around  us.  I 
am  encouraged  to  consider  my  own  image,  to  ask  what  I present  to  the 
world  in  terms  of  style,  or  life-style  or  personality.  I am  confronted  with 
thousands  of  images  every  day  as  I watch  television,  glimpse  advertise- 
ments, and  go  to  the  cinema  or  art  gallery.  I have  grown  up  in  a Christ- 
ian tradition  that  has  begun  to  soften  its  mistrust  of  images  and  so,  even 
as  a Reformed  pastor,  I begin  to  use  paintings  as  I interpret  the  scriptures 
and  I begin  to  look  at  icons,  aware  that  I must  learn  to  see  these  images 
with  new  eyes.  It  seems  that  almost  every  organization,  shop  or  brand 
must  have  its  own  “logo”  or  image  and  I learn,  with  everyone  else,  to 
read  the  signs  which  bombard  us  everywhere. 

I learn  to  distinguish  between  those  which  are  almost  arbitrary  sym- 
bols of  a product  - like  the  strange  curvy  “M”  shape  which  tells  me  I can 
buy  a burger  - and  those  which  embody  something  in  themselves  of 
what  they  signify.  I look  at  my  daughter  when  she  is  wearing  reflective 
sunglasses  and  I see  my  own  image  staring  back  at  me  from  her 
inscrutable  eyes.  But  I look  at  my  daughter  when  her  face  is  bare,  and  I 
see  someone  in  my  own  image  and  likeness  - not  me,  but  like  me,  some- 
one linked  to  me  by  profound  bonds  of  love  and  who  shares  with  me  so 
many  things.  Some  of  them  are  expected,  like  hair  colour  and  a perky 
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nose,  and  some  coming  like  blessings  - the  sharing  of  faith  and  a com- 
mon love  of  art  and  colour  and  powerful  words.  I look  at  the  succession 
of  self-portraits  by  Rembrandt,  and  I see  so  many  different  images,  but 
images  even  so  of  the  same  man,  and  images  which  reveal  so  more  than 
only  what  he  looked  like.  I read  poetry  and  beautiful  prose  and  I find  in 
such  texts  words  used  creatively  to  form  what  critics  will  call  images,  to 
say  for  us  what  cannot  be  said  straightforwardly,  but  which  must  be 
unfolded  slowly  in  metaphor  and  sign. 

And  then  I read  in  the  Bible  that  God  said,  “Let  us  make  human 
beings  in  our  image,  after  our  likeness...”  (v.26). 

The  Dutch  Old  Testament  scholar  Ellen  van  Wolde  notices  something 
fascinating  about  the  context  of  these  verses  in  the  book  of  Genesis.1 
They  come  as  the  final  stage  of  this  account  of  the  creation  - and  they 
are  significantly  different  from  the  previous  verses.  Many  times  the  nar- 
rator of  the  text  stresses  that  God  creates  plants  and  creatures  “after  their 
own  kind”.  The  fruit  trees  will  bring  forth  seeds  “of  their  own  kind”  (cf. 
Gen.  1:11-12),  and  sea  creatures  that  swim  “according  to  their  various 
kinds”  (cf.  Gen.  1-21),  and  living  creatures,  “all  according  to  their  vari- 
ous kinds”  (cf.  Gen.  1:24-25).  The  plants  and  the  animals  are  created  to 
be  like  themselves,  and  are  to  go  on  being  exactly  what  they  are  - just 
like  themselves.  But  when  it  comes  to  human  beings,  something  very 
different  happens.  God  appears  to  talk  to  God’s  own  self  at  this  point,  as 
though  God  is  considering  very  carefully  indeed  this  final  stage.  The 
pace  and  style  changes,  as  God  speaks  not  in  the  third  person,  but  more 
personally,  in  the  first  person.  And  God  says  that  human  beings  are  to  be 
made  not  with  reference  only  to  themselves,  not  according  to  their  kind, 
but  “in  our  image,  in  our  likeness”.  Human  beings  are  not  like  their  own 
kind,  but  are  to  be  “like  God”.  Here,  for  the  narrator  of  this  creation 
account,  lies  the  significance  of  what  it  is  to  be  a human  being. 

But,  somewhat  tantalizingly  for  the  reader,  the  narrator  does  not  pro- 
vide much  content  to  this  idea.  It  is  clearly  an  important  step  in  the  nar- 
rative, but  the  reader  is  left  to  ponder.  The  text  mentions  that  human 
beings  will  have  dominion  over  all  the  other  living  things,  but  it  is  not 
clear  whether  this  entirely  explains  what  it  means  to  be  created  “in  the 
image  of  God”.  Indeed,  if  anything,  almost  any  reader  will  be  inclined  to 
think  that  it  cannot  be:  the  powerful  and  evocative  image  of  the  image 
(my  double  use  of  the  word  is  deliberate)  could  not  be  exhausted  by  the 
idea  of  dominion  or  viziership  - could  it?  And  then,  what  of  the  strong 
tradition  in  the  Bible  that  God  is  to  have  no  images  and  that  we  are  to 
make  none?  Is  this  a clue  to  the  meaning  of  these  verses?  “Image”  is  not 
a word  that  the  biblical  writers  use  lightly.  There  must  be  more  to 
uncover. 
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There  have  been,  as  you  will  probably  know,  many  people  who  have 
offered  an  interpretation  of  what  “image”  means  here.  Many  have  also 
debated  whether  “likeness”  adds  anything  more  to  the  thought,  and 
whether  it  qualifies  or  intensifies  the  notion  of  “image”.  The  word 
“image”  occurs  relatively  few  times  in  the  Old  Testament,  and  often 
refers  to  models,  pictures  or  idols.  It  is  usually  understood  to  be  repre- 
sentational in  some  way,  though  it  is  not  exhausted  by  the  notion  of 
physical  resemblance.  The  addition  of  the  word  “likeness”  however,  sug- 
gests that  this  aspect  of  the  meaning  of  “image”  has  some  powerful  cur- 
rency here,  even  if  it  is  not  to  be  understood  simplistically. 

From  early  times,  there  have  been  those  who  have  suggested  that  “the 
image”  refers  to  something  specific  within  us  which  is  somehow  like 
God.  So  for  Ambrose  it  was  the  soul,  for  Athanasius  it  was  reason,  for 
Augustine  it  was  the  threefold  pattern  of  memory,  intellect  and  love.  Ire- 
naeus,  from  about  180  CE,  began  the  long  tradition  of  understanding 
image  and  likeness  to  represent  different  things;  the  image  of  God  in  us 
being  the  natural  qualities  of  reason  and  thoughtfulness,  and  the  likeness 
being  those  graces  which  God  gives  to  us,  like  goodness  and  love.  Some 
have  argued  that  being  “in  the  image  of  God”  refers  to  the  function  of 
human  beings  as  stewards  of  creation.  Others,  notably  Karl  Barth,  have 
suggested  that  it  is  a way  of  describing  our  capacity  for  a covenant  rela- 
tionship with  God.  But  it  remains  true  that  this  image  of  the  image  defies 
easy  explanation.  Almost  every  commentary  or  reflection  which  lists  the 
possibilities  will  also  list  those  things  which  are  left  wrcsaid  when  only 
one  explanation  is  used.  This,  of  course,  is  precisely  how  it  is  with  image 
or  metaphor.  Something  is  suggested  and  understood  anew,  yet  not  quite 
understood  and  certainly  not  fully  explained. 

The  narrator  uses  the  image  of  “the  image  of  God”  in  order  to  tell  us 
something  about  what  it  is  to  be  a human  being.  It  cannot  be  spelled  out 
in  simple  terms,  but  the  devices  of  the  poet  are  used  to  show  us  what 
human  beings  are  like.  We  are  not  told  what  we  are,  we  are  told  what  we 
are  like.  And  we  are  “in  the  image  of  God”.  Somehow,  human  beings  are 
like  signs  which  refer  to  God,  which  have  some  resemblance  to  God  - 
but  the  precise  nature  of  this  resemblance  is  not  spelt  out.  We  know  that 
it  cannot  be  literally  a physical  resemblance,  because  God  does  not  have 
a body  or  form.  But  it  is  somehow  like  a physical  resemblance.  However, 
the  significance  of  this  “image  of  the  image”  may  not  lie  in  its  precise, 
or  imprecise,  content,  but  simply  in  the  fact  that  it  is  possible  to  use  it  in 
any  sense,  to  dare  to  say  that  human  beings  are  somehow  signs  of  God. 

We  should  be  cautious  about  reading  back  Christian  doctrines  into 
what  we  call  the  Old  Testament,  but  it  is  hard  to  resist  a growing  con- 
viction that  something  like  the  doctrine  of  the  incarnation  is  already 
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made  possible  by  what  this  text  suggests.  The  incorporeal,  invisible  God, 
the  God  who  has  no  form  and  who  forbids  us  to  make  any  graven  image 
and  who  suggests  no  image  for  God  - this  very  God  is  yet  “imaged”  in 
the  human  form.  The  word  of  God  which  created  all  things  has  a sign, 
present  in  the  world,  and  that  sign  is  humanity.  We  know  from  the  rest  of 
the  Old  Testament  that  God  occasionally  appears  in  human  form  (the 
three  visitors  to  Abraham  and  Sarah  at  Mamre,  for  example),  but  it  is 
never  suggested  that  human  beings  share  the  same  shape  as  God.  How- 
ever, human  beings  provide  an  image,  a sign,  a metaphor  for  God  and 
give  a kind  of  shape  to  that  which  has  no  shape.  This  understanding  of 
what  it  means  to  be  a human  being  gives  untold  dignity  to  humanity  and 
has  amazing  implications. 

The  really  powerful  and  new  thing  about  the  “image  of  God”  in  the 
Genesis  text  lies  in  who  precisely  is  said  to  be  made  in  it.  There  are  some 
important  parallel  texts  in  the  ancient  Near  East  which  are  helpful 
because  they  highlight  the  importance  of  the  use  of  the  image  here. 
There  are  texts  in  which  a God  makes  a human  being  in  his  image,  but 
makes  only  one  particular  human  being.  This  says  that  God  looks  like 
one  special  and  remarkable  human  being,  deliberately  made  to  show  us 
God’s  shape.  In  other  texts,  from  across  many  ancient  cultures,  there  are 
stories  in  which  it  is  the  king  who  is  made  in  the  image  of  God.  Here  it 
is  not  simply  the  individual,  but  also  his  particular  status  which  makes 
him  like  God.  For  example,  in  one  Mesopotamian  text  we  read: 

A (free)  man  was  the  shadow  of  God,  the  slave  is  as  the  shadow  of  a (free) 

man;  but  the  king,  he  is  like  unto  the  image  of  God.2 

Many  times  and  in  many  places,  pharaohs,  kings  and  rulers  are  said  to  be 
“the  image  of  God”.  But  in  the  Genesis  text  something  profoundly  sig- 
nificant has  happened:  here  all  human  beings  are  made  in  the  image  of 
God,  and  all  human  beings  are  called  to  the  task  of  ruling  or  stewarding 
creation.  Not  only  the  king,  but  all  human  beings.  And  the  writer  takes 
pains  to  emphasize  this,  by  addressing  one  particular  way  in  which  peo- 
ple have  often  been  tempted  to  deny  the  image  of  God  to  some  human 
beings.  We  read  (in  v.27): 

God  created  human  beings  in  his  own  image;  in  the  image  of  God  he  created 

them;  male  and  female  he  created  them. 

Perhaps  we  have  become  so  used  to  these  words  that  we  find  it  easy  to 
miss  their  power.  It  is  not  only  the  king  who  is  “in  the  image  of  God”, 
but  neither  is  it  only  the  men.  Female  human  beings,  too,  are  signs  of 
God  in  the  world.  And  I am  convinced  that  the  naming  of  female  as  well 
as  male  is  here  a kind  of  example.  There  are  many  other  human  beings 
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who  have  not  always  been  recognized  as  being  “in  the  image  of  God”; 
they  too  are  included.  God  has  not  made  one  sign  of  God’s  presence,  nor 
even  only  a few  special  ones  - but  all  human  beings  are  created  in  the 
image  of  God.  The  text  might  as  easily,  like  Galatians  3,  have  named 
other  pairings  which  are  overwhelmed  by  this  truth. 

God  created  human  beings  in  his  image; 
in  the  image  of  God  he  created  them; 
rich  and  poor  he  created  them, 

Jew  and  Gentile  he  created  them, 
old  and  young  he  created  them, 
slave  and  free.  For  God  said, 

“Let  us  make  human  beings  in  our  image, 
after  our  likeness”  (v.26). 

God  is  unique,  God  is  one.  But  this  one  God  is  imaged  in  countless 
human  beings  - all  in  different  ways,  but  all  in  true  ways.  All  human 
beings  are  made  not  according  to  their  own  kind,  like  the  trees,  plants, 
birds,  fish  and  animals,  but  after  the  likeness  of  God.  No  human  society 
has  ever  been  able  to  live  up  to  the  radical  promise  of  this  truth.  It 
remains  as  a challenge  to  all  of  us,  as  we  live  in  a world  in  which  there 
are  human  beings  of  many  nations  and  tribes,  of  many  abilities  and  many 
sufferings,  of  different  genders  and  ages.  All  are  signs  of  God,  and  any 
distinctions  and  differences  between  us  are  secondary  to  this  fundamen- 
tal quality.  In  every  human  person  the  incorporeal  word  of  God  is  signed 
in  flesh.  Such  an  image  of  what  it  means  to  be  a human  being  dignifies 
our  flesh  and  frailty,  subverts  our  notions  of  power  and  rule,  and  chal- 
lenges us  to  read  the  signs  present  in  our  world  in  a new  way.  We 
become,  all  of  us,  signs  of  God  to  one  another. 

In  the  letter  to  the  Colossians,  Christ  is  described  as  “the  image  of  the 
invisible  God”  (1:15).  In  his  flesh,  in  his  face,  we  have  seen  God.  But  we 
understand  this  in  a certain  way.  We  know  that  the  face  of  a Galilean  is 
not  literally  the  face  of  God,  that  God  does  not  “look  like”  him  in  an 
obvious  and  photographic  kind  of  sense.  But,  with  the  eyes  of  our  hearts, 
we  see  in  him  the  clearest  sign  that  there  has  ever  been  of  what  it  means 
to  be  like  God.  And  what  Christ  is  pre-eminently,  all  human  beings  are 
too. 


...for  Christ  plays  in  ten  thousand  places. 

Lovely  in  limbs,  and  lovely  in  eyes  not  his 
To  the  Father  through  the  features  of  men’s  faces.3 

As  I walk  around  our  world  full  of  so  many  images,  I draw  my  atten- 
tion away  from  the  hoardings  and  the  screens  and  even  the  galleries  of 
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beautiful  paintings.  I look  instead  into  the  faces  of  the  crowds,  into  the 
faces  of  my  friends  and  into  the  faces  of  strangers.  I look  into  the  face  of 
my  beautiful  daughter  and  with  the  eyes  of  my  heart  I look  for  the  face 
of  Christ.  And  in  all  these  I see  creatures  who  are  “after  their  own  kind” 
but  who  are  also  more  than  that,  because  they  are  in  the  image  of  God. 
And  before  every  one  of  these  illuminated  signs  of  God’s  presence  I 
should  kneel  in  reverence  and  awe.  In  the  fullness  of  God’s  reign  I pray 
that  the  face  of  God  may  one  day  shine  upon  me;  but  even  now  I see,  in 
the  human  beings  all  around  me,  the  very  image  of  God. 

Praise  be  to  God.  Amen. 


NOTES 

1 Stories  of  the  Beginning:  Genesis  11  and  Other  Creation  Stories , London,  SCM  Press, 
1996,  p.24. 

2 David  Clines,  “Humanity  as  the  Image  of  God”,  in  On  the  Way  to  the  Postmodern:  Old 
Testament  Essays  1967-1998,  vol.  2,  Sheffield,  Sheffield  Academic  Press,  1998,  pp.449-97. 

3 The  conclusion  of  the  poem  “As  kingfishers  catch  fire”,  by  Gerard  Manley  Hopkins. 
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Being  Neighbours  Today 

A Biblical  Reflection  on  Luke  10:25-37 

BISHOP  NAREG  ALEMEZIAN 


(25)  There  was  a scholar  of  the  law  who  stood  up  to  test  him  and  said, 
“Teacher,  what  must  I do  to  inherit  eternal  life?”  (26)  Jesus  said  to  him,  “What 
is  written  in  the  law?  How  do  you  read  it?”  (27)  He  said  in  reply,  “You  shall 
love  the  Lord,  your  God,  with  all  your  heart,  with  all  your  being,  with  all  your 
strength,  and  with  all  your  mind,  and  your  neighbour  as  yourself.”  (28)  He 
replied  to  him,  “You  have  answered  correctly;  do  this  and  you  will  live.” 

The  parable  of  the  good  Samaritan 

(29)  But  because  he  wished  to  justify  himself,  he  said  to  Jesus,  “And  who 
is  my  neighbour?”  (30)  Jesus  replied,  “A  man  fell  victim  to  robbers  as  he  went 
down  from  Jerusalem  to  Jericho.  They  stripped  and  beat  him  and  went  off 
leaving  him  half-dead.  (31)  A priest  happened  to  be  going  down  the  road,  but 
when  he  saw  him,  he  passed  by  on  the  opposite  side.  (32)  Likewise  a Levite 
came  to  the  place,  and  when  he  saw  him,  he  passed  by  on  the  opposite  side. 
(33)  But  a Samaritan  traveller  who  came  upon  him  was  moved  into  compas- 
sion at  the  sight.  (34)  He  approached  the  victim,  poured  oil  and  wine  over  his 
wounds  and  bandaged  them.  Then  he  lifted  him  up  on  his  own  animal,  took 
him  to  an  inn  and  cared  for  him.  (35)  The  next  day  he  took  out  two  silver  coins 
and  gave  them  to  the  innkeeper  with  the  instruction,  ‘Take  care  of  him.  If  you 
spend  more  than  what  I have  given  you,  I shall  repay  you  on  my  way  back.’ 
(36)  Which  of  these  three,  in  your  opinion,  was  neighbour  to  the  robbers’  vic- 
tim?” (37)  He  answered,  “The  one  who  treated  him  with  mercy.”  Jesus  said  to 
him,  “Go  and  do  likewise”.  (The  New  American  Bible) 

The  framework  of  the  biblical  reflection 

This  biblical  reflection  of  Luke  10:25-37  was  conceived  in  the  milieu 
where  Jesus,  in  order  to  provide  us  with  a model,  spoke  the  parable  of 
the  Good  Samaritan. 

I spent  Palm  Sunday,  Holy  Week  and  Easter  of  2004  in  the  holy  land. 
With  the  intention  of  preparing  this  biblical  reflection,  I “went  down 
from  Jerusalem  to  Jericho”,  a distance  of  about  15  miles  on  the  modem 
highway,  and  visited  the  inn  of  the  Good  Samaritan.  The  Bedouins  liv- 
ing in  tents  and  tending  their  flocks  were  reminiscent  of  Jesus’  time, 
while  the  Jewish  settlements  that  had  mushroomed  on  both  sides  of  the 
road  were  symbols  of  the  growing  tension  between  the  Israelis  and  the 
Palestinians  and  their  claims  for  ownership  of  the  same  sacred  home- 
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land.  Especially  in  the  old  city  of  Jerusalem,  where  I passed  the  major- 
ity of  my  time,  I felt  that  the  traditional  Jewish,  Christian  and  Muslim 
cultures  of  this  ancient  land  had  become  intertwined  with  modem  trends 
and  centuries-old  conflicts,  while  interaction  with  a limited  number  of 
pilgrims  and  tourists  was  welcomed  by  all,  mostly  by  the  owners  of  the 
gift  shops. 

Each  faith  community  - and,  as  a matter  of  fact,  each  denomination 
within  a given  faith  community  - was  confined  to  two  worlds:  the  inner 
circle,  which,  in  my  case,  was  the  Armenian  Patriarchate,  where  the 
members  of  the  St  James  Brotherhood  and  almost  2000  Armenians  live 
and  worship;  and  the  outer  circle,  which  could  be  Israel  and  Palestine  at 
large,  as  much  as  one  can  (by  special  permission)  cross  the  roadblocks 
to  move  around  in  order  to  be  with  friends  and  relatives,  or  to  go  to 
school  or  one’s  work-place. 

I was  not  able  to  identify  any  priest,  Levite  and  Samaritan,  during  my 
journey  but  I saw  many  men  and  women  who  were  victims  of  contem- 
porary “robbers”.  The  whole  notion  of  “being  neighbours  to  each  other” 
and  the  call  to  “receive  one  another  as  Christ  has  received  you  to  the 
glory  of  God”  (Rom.  15:7)  acquired  a profound  implication,  which  was 
echoed  in  the  words  of  a friend  of  mine  and  a Christian  leader,  Bishop 
Munib  A.  Younan,  underlying  the  triumph  of  resurrected  life  in  a domi- 
nant culture  of  death.  This  was  put  in  the  form  of  these  challenging  ques- 
tions: “Do  we  open  ourselves  to  see  others  as  children  of  God,  made  in 
God’s  image,  or  do  we  hide  behind  walls  of  pride,  stereotypes  and  fear? 
Do  we  build  bridges  between  people,  working  for  justice  and  peace,  or 
do  we  create  barriers  which  separate  us  from  seeing  people’s  suffering 
and  pain?” 

The  message  of  the  biblical  reflection  for  us  today 

Against  this  background  of  a broken  neighbourhood,1 1 would  like  to 
share  with  you  some  thoughts  as  my  contribution  to  our  collective  com- 
mitment to  the  imperative  of  promoting  a culture  of  dialogue  in  interfaith 
contexts  - and  particularly  in  an  ever-growing  religious  pluralism,  of 
which  Malaysia  is  a legitimate  example. 

Let  me  first  summarize  the  argumentation  related  to  two  introspec- 
tive questions,  one  from  each  of  the  interconnected  texts  Luke  10:25-28 
(the  greatest  commandment)  and  Luke  10:29-37  (the  good  Samaritan). 

Luke  10:25-28  provides  the  setting  for  the  parable  of  the  Good 
Samaritan 

We  should  be  grateful  to  the  scholar  of  the  law  for  his  seriousness  in 
pursuing  the  goal  of  inheriting  eternal  life,  which  is  the  achievement  of 
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his  salvation.  Thus  his  “Teacher,  what  must  I do  to  inherit  eternal  life?” 
is  a momentous  question  for  all  of  us. 

Jesus  immediately  directs  him  to  the  law  and  refers  to  Deuteronomy 
6:4-5,  the  Shema , and  Leviticus  19:18  and  18:5,  making  a clear  connec- 
tion between  loving  God  and  loving  one’s  neighbour.  We  should  be  more 
grateful  to  the  scholar  of  the  law  for  complementing  his  knowledge  of 
the  law  with  the  sincere  desire  for  further  instruction,  which  he  shows  by 
inquiring  “And  who  is  my  neighbour?” 

The  scholar’s  effort,  in  posing  this  question,  to  justify  himself  opened 
up  the  possibility  for  Jesus  to  give  a concrete  example,  highlighting  the 
fact  that  knowledge  of  the  law  should  be  manifested  in  our  daily  life  by 
tangible  examples  of  love  expressed  towards  our  fellow  human  beings 
(cf.  Rom.  13:9-10;  Matt.  5:17;  Luke  6:27-31).  Some  people  might  argue 
that  the  scholar  of  the  law  was  trying  to  shy  away  from  his  responsibili- 
ties towards  his  neighbour  when  he  asked,  “And  who  is  my  neighbour?” 
But  Jesus  seizes  the  opportunity  to  state  that  the  only  justification  of  love 
is  its  being  given  unselfishly  to  all,  without  any  discrimination.  In  love, 
words  and  works  correspond  to  one  other. 

According  to  St  Thomas  Aquinas:  “‘You  shall  love  the  Lord  your 
God  with  all  your  heart’,  so  that  you  will  direct  your  entire  intention  to 
God,  ‘and  with  all  your  soul’,  so  that  your  entire  will  might  rest  in  God 
through  love,  ‘and  with  all  your  might’,  so  that  the  performance  of  all 
your  actions  will  serve  God.”2 

Luke  10:29-37  is  the  heart  of  this  biblical  reflection;  from  this  passage  I 
single  out  two  points 

First,  the  intensity  of  the  caring  of  the  Samaritan  is  a radiation  of 
love.  The  details  recorded  in  Luke  10:34-35  are  genuine  reflections  of  a 
devoted,  unconditional,  spontaneous,  impartial,  kind  and  effective  love. 
This  is  love  in  action!  Love  for  neighbour  proves  our  love  for  God  (cf.  1 
John  3:17-18).  This  benevolent  love  of  the  Samaritan  not  only  teaches  us 
that  there  are  no  artificial  boundaries  in  reaching  out  to  our  neighbours, 
but  indicates  that  whoever  needs  us  is  our  neighbour.  Whomever  we  can 
help  with  our  active  love  at  a given  time  and  place  is  our  neighbour.  Any- 
one in  need  is  the  neighbour  to  whom  our  good  will  must  go  out.  Only 
love  makes  neighbourhood.  Therefore  the  Samaritan  moves  far  beyond 
the  question:  “And  who  is  my  neighbour?”,  to  ask:  “Am  I neighbourly?” 
and  “How,  exactly,  do  I love  myself  and  others?”  The  Samaritan  knew 
very  well  that  “a  friend  is  a second  self’  (Aristotle). 

Second,  again  we  are  grateful  to  the  scholar  of  the  law,  who  claims 
that  the  neighbour  to  the  robbers’  victim  is  “the  one  who  treated  him  with 
mercy”  (Luke  10:37).  The  reply  to  this,  “Go  and  do  likewise”  (Luke 
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10:37),  echoes  the  earlier  “Do  this  and  you  will  live”  (Luke  10:28)  and 
shifts  the  emphasis  of  the  parable  from  the  victim  to  the  compassionate 
Samaritan,  because  of  the  latter’s  action.  As  a person  the  Samaritan  rep- 
resents racial  impurity  and  religious  heresy;  but  his  caring  love  made 
him  a living  model  of  supreme  unselfishness  and  a spirituality  of  hospi- 
tality.3 

The  priest  and  the  Levite  are  condemned  because  they  were  unable 
to  go  beyond  their  distinct  racial,  national  and  cultural  status  and  extend 
a helping  hand  to  their  human  fellow.  There  is  no  doubt  that  they  knew 
the  law  better  than  the  Samaritan,  and  were  more  conscientious  in  its 
preservation.  Both  of  them  were  religious  leaders  and  had  their  legal  rea- 
sons to  pass  by  the  stranger;  but  even  so,  they  were  not  allowed  to  aban- 
don or  betray  their  common  humanity.  Their  knowing  did  not  correspond 
to  their  doing  - and,  eventually,  to  their  longing  for  the  inheritance  of 
eternal  life.4 

What  are  the  implications  of  Luke  10:25-27 for  us  today? 

First,  love  moves  in  three  directions:  from  God  to  us;  from  us  to  God; 
and  among  us,  towards  one  another.  In  this  dynamism  we  are  called  to 
become  instruments  of  divine  love  in  our  society  by  making  the  presence 
of  Jesus  a central  reality  in  our  communal  life  (cf.  John  13:34,  15:12). 
This  is  the  welcoming  spirit  of  the  Christian  church,  expressed  in  its 
ministry  of  mercy  and  reconciliation  of  the  world  to  God,  because  the 
church  is  called  to  answer  the  questions  “Which  of  these  three,  in  your 
opinion,  was  neighbour  to  the  robbers’  victim?”  (Luke  10:36),  and 
“What  must  I do  to  inherit  eternal  life?”  (Luke  10:25).  And  it  must 
answer  these  in  an  existential  way,  in  which  salvation  in  Christ  becomes 
a gift  of  grace  for  all  humanity  (cf.  Acts  13:47  [Isa.  42:6,  49:6]),  because 
divine  love  knows  no  boundaries. 

Christianity  teaches  us  how  to  carry  out  our  neighbourhood  not  only 
in  a limited  environment  but  in  the  world  at  large,  where  our  faith 
becomes  not  only  a life-style  but  a fellowship  with  God  who  came  and 
lived  among  us  for  our  salvation.  This  is  the  dawning  of  a new  civiliza- 
tion of  love,  offering  meaning  to  a world  threatened  by  meaninglessness 
and  despair.  This  is  the  creation  of  community  and  friendship  in  a glob- 
alized world  where  sharing  and  caring  are  replaced  by  competition  and 
greed. 

Second,  as  Christians  we  are  called  to  be  witnesses  of  the  divine  love 
in  our  dialogue  of  life  with  our  Christian  and  non-Christian  neighbours 
(cf.  1 Pet.  2:12).  Being  a witness  does  not  mean  compromising  on  our 
key  principles,  but  rather  expressing  our  interdependence  in  a creative 
way  of  living  together  for  the  glory  of  God,  and  making  room  for  our 
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neighbours  to  articulate  their  identities  and  values  in  a framework  of  dia- 
logue in  our  common  community-sustaining  efforts. 

The  real  challenge  for  us  is:  how  can  we  live  out,  and  make  relevant, 
Acts  1:8  - “But  you  shall  receive  power  when  the  Holy  Spirit  comes 
upon  you,  and  you  will  be  my  witnesses  in  Jerusalem,  throughout  Judea 
and  Samaria,  and  to  the  ends  of  the  earth”  - in  our  contemporary  plural- 
istic religious  settings?5 

George  A.  Lindbeck  helps  us  to  find  some  satisfactory  answers  to  our 
questions  in  considering  the  theology  of  witness  as  a theology  of  service: 

Servanthood  is  a currently  useful  model  for  Christian  inter-religious  relations. 
The  church  is  called  to  serve  other  religions  for  the  sake  of  the  neighbour,  for 
the  sake  of  humanity,  for  the  sake  of  God’s  promise  to  Abraham  that  through 
his  seed  all  nations  will  be  blessed.6 

* * * 

And,  finally,  what  does  the  model  of  the  good  Samaritan  teach  us? 
The  universal  neighbourhood  is  not  a utopia  for  Christians,  because 
we  are  called  to  be  the  church  - the  community  of  faith  - and  facilitate 
building  bridges  with  God  and  our  neighbours  in  proclaiming  the  good 
news  of  Christ,  in  bearing  witness  to  Christ,  and  in  serving  those  in  need 
within  and  outside  the  body  of  Christ. 

The  shortcoming  of  the  priest  and  the  Levite  was  that  neither  of  them 
showed  compassion  to  their  unfortunate  fellow  being.  It  was  expected 
that  both  of  them  should  have  been  the  first  to  enact  their  faith  in  God  by 
showing  concern  for  the  assaulted  body  of  the  traveller. 

The  church  forgets  her  primary  duty  when  wealth,  comfort,  ease  and  pride 
enfeeble  the  energy  of  her  compassion.  [The]  moral  of  the  parable  was  to  show 
that  the  divine  command  of  loving  our  neighbour  as  ourselves  is  fulfilled  by 
the  assiduous  endeavour  to  help  the  needy,  without  asking  first  who  he  is,  and 
in  what  relation  he  stands  to  us.  The  Samaritan  proved  himself  to  be  neigh- 
bourly for  true  neighbourliness  reveals  itself  in  mercy.7 

This  is  a powerful  warning  not  to  act  like  the  priest  and  the  Levite,  but 
rather  like  the  Samaritan! 


NOTES 


1 The  word  “neighbourhood”  is  used  in  this  text  to  refer  to  the  quality  or  state  of  being  a 
neighbour. 

2 Matthew  Levering  ed.,  On  the  Priesthood:  Classic  and  Contemporary  Texts , Lanham  MD, 
Rowman  & Littlefield,  2003,  p.69. 
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3 “Samaritans  were  half-caste,  a mixture  of  Jew  and  Gentile,  therefore  hated  by  the  full- 
blooded  Jew.  Jews  would  have  no  dealing  with  the  Samaritans,  treating  them  as  outcasts. 
Although  the  Jews  and  Samaritans  were  locally  closest  neighbours,  they  were  morally 
most  unneighbourly.  Therefore,  the  lawyer  must  have  been  amazed  when  Jesus  introduced 
a Samaritan  as  the  only  one  on  that  lonely,  dangerous  Jericho  road  willing  to  befriend  a 
helpless  Jew.  The  very  man  from  whom  no  needy  Jew  could  expect  the  least  relief  was  the 
one  who  gave  it.”  Herbert  Lockyer,  All  the  Parables  of  the  Bible:  A Study  and  Analysis  of 
the  More  than  250  Parables  in  Scripture,  Including  Those  in  the  New  Testament , Grand 
Rapids  MI,  Zondervan,  1963,  p.262. 

4 “The  priest  and  the  Levite  thought  of  themselves,  esteemed  themselves,  primarily  as  priest 
and  Levite;  and  the  wounded  man  was  neither.  The  Samaritan,  however,  thought  of  him- 
self not  primarily  as  a Samaritan  of  a certain  class,  or  even  as  a Samaritan  at  all,  but  as  a 
human  being,  and  therefore  to  him  the  important  thing  was  not  that  a Jew  was  in  need  of 
help,  but  that  a man  was.”  John  Knox,  “[Luke:]  Exposition,  Chapters  7-12”,  in  George 
Arthur  Buttrick  et  al.  eds.  The  Interpreter’s  Bible , vol.  VIII,  Nashville,  Abingdon,  1952, 
p.194. 

5 “In  1912,  he  [Emile  Durkheim]  published  his  important  book  Elementary  Forms  of  the 
Religious  Life,  in  which  he  suggested  that  the  primary  purpose  of  religion  at  its  earliest 
level  was  not  to  put  people  in  touch  with  God,  but  to  put  them  in  touch  with  one  another” 
(Harold  S.  Kushner,  When  Bad  Things  Happen  to  Good  People,  New  York,  Avon,  1981, 
P-H9). 

6 James  J.  Buckley  ed.,  The  Church  in  a Postliberal  Age  [Essays  by  George  A.  Lindbeck], 
Grand  Rapids  MI,  Eerdmans,  2002,  p.226.  See  also  from  Faith  and  Order:  “The  major 
question  to  be  addressed  is  ‘Can  Christianity  account  for  the  existence  of  other  world  reli- 
gions?’ It  raises  the  issues  of  the  uniqueness  of  Christ  - both  in  respect  of  the  Abrahamic 
religions  and  other  world  religions,  of  theologies  of  creation  and  the  Spirit,  and  of  the 
place  of  the  church  in  God’s  economy.”  Minutes  of  the  Meeting  of  the  Faith  and  Order 
Standing  Commission,  3-10  July  2003,  Strasbourg,  France,  Faith  and  Order  Paper  no.  193, 
WCC,  2004,  p.10. 

7 All  the  Parables  of  the  Bible,  pp.262,  263. 
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Life  Transfigured 

A Biblical  Reflection  on  Matthew  17:1-13 

PROF.  DR  DIMITRA  KOUKOURA 


(I)  Six  days  later,  Jesus  took  with  him  Peter  and  James  and  his  brother  John 
and  led  them  up  a high  mountain,  by  themselves.  (2)  And  he  was  transfigured 
before  them,  and  his  face  shone  like  the  sun,  and  his  clothes  became  dazzling 
white.  (3)  Suddenly  there  appeared  to  them  Moses  and  Elijah,  talking  with 
him.  (4)  Then  Peter  said  to  Jesus,  “Lord,  it  is  good  for  us  to  be  here”;  if  you 
wish,  I will  make  three  dwellings  here,  one  for  you,  one  for  Moses,  and  one 
for  Elijah.  (5)  While  he  was  still  speaking,  suddenly  a bright  cloud  overshad- 
owed them,  and  from  the  cloud  a loud  voice  said,  “This  is  my  Son,  the 
Beloved;  with  him  I am  well  pleased;  listen  to  him!”  (6)  When  the  disciples 
heard  this,  they  fell  to  the  ground  and  were  overcome  by  fear.  (7)  But  Jesus 
came  and  touched  them,  saying,  “Get  up  and  do  not  be  afraid.”  (8)  And  when 
they  looked  up,  they  saw  no  one  except  Jesus  himself  alone.  (9)  As  they  were 
coming  down  the  mountain,  Jesus  ordered  them,  “Tell  no  one  about  this  vision 
until  after  the  Son  of  Man  has  been  raised  from  the  dead.”  (10)  And  the  disci- 
ples asked  him,  “Why,  then,  do  the  scribes  say  that  Elijah  must  come  first?” 

(II)  He  replied,  “Elijah  is  indeed  coming  and  will  restore  all  things;  (12)  but 
I tell  you  that  Elijah  has  already  come,  and  they  did  not  recognize  him,  but 
they  did  to  him  whatever  they  pleased.  So  also  the  Son  of  Man  is  about  to  suf- 
fer at  their  hands.”  (13)  Then  the  disciples  understood  that  he  was  speaking  to 
them  about  John  the  Baptist. 

"...  and  he  was  transfigured  before  them,  and  his  face  shone  like  the 
sun,  and  his  clothes  became  dazzling  white”  (v.2) 

Peter,  John  and  James  became  eye-witnesses  of  the  glory  of  Christ 
and  ear-witnesses  to  the  fact  that  he  is  indeed  the  beloved  Son  of  God,  to 
whom  they  have  to  listen. 

Peter,  in  his  second  epistle  (1:10-19),  repeats  his  true  experience  of 
the  majesty  of  God  on  the  mount,  and  confirms  to  the  faithful  of  all  ages 
that  the  teaching  of  the  gospel  is  not  devised  myths. 

This  happened  some  time  before  the  Passion,  in  order  to  help  the  dis- 
ciples understand  that  the  extreme  humiliation  and  the  horrible  suffering 
on  the  cross  occurred  voluntarily,  by  the  free  will  and  choice  of  the  incar- 
nate Lord  for  the  salvation  of  corrupted  human  nature. 

On  the  other  hand,  Jesus’  transfiguration  announces  his  glorious  res- 
urrection from  death,  when  the  light  of  his  divine  nature  welled  out  from 
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his  empty  tomb  and  shone  again,  before  the  eyes  of  the  myrrh-bearing 
women,  on  the  habit  of  the  angel. 

This  sight  of  the  light  that  seals  the  divinity  of  Christ  was  not  the 
unique  privilege  of  the  Master’s  male  and  female  disciples.  It  is  revealed 
to  each  one  who  believes  in  God  and  freely  opens  his  or  her  eyes,  heart 
and  mind  to  receive  his  unceasing  gift. 

It  is  the  grace  of  God  that  shines  upon  the  face  of  every  human  being 
created  in  his  likeness  and  image,  and  assures  that  the  presuppositions 
are  fulfilled  for  everyone  to  know  the  truth.  It  is  through  the  light  of  God 
that  we  see  his  face  of  love,  compassion,  forgiveness  and  eternal  life. 

Believers  are  called  to  become  the  good  receivers  of  this  gift.  If  they 
freely  offer  their  existence  to  become  the  recipient  of  the  grace  of  God, 
then  they  are  truly  transfigured  into  - literally  - “gracious  ones”.  In 
the  community  where  they  live,  through  their  behaviour  they  give  wit- 
ness to  “another  type”  of  man  or  woman.  Through  their  choice,  their 
understanding,  their  tolerance,  their  creative  collaboration  and  their 
charity  they  indicate  to  the  world  the  light  of  the  truth  which  they  expe- 
rience 

Our  Orthodox  tradition  insists  vigorously  on  the  light  of  the  divinity 
which  believers  are  gifted  to  experience  as  his  sanctifying  power.  It  is  the 
radiation  of  the  uncreated  triune  God,  which  is  also  uncreated.  God  is 
timeless  and  spaceless,  without  any  beginning  and  without  any  end.  No 
created  nature  can  ever  conceive,  understand  or  participate  in  the  inac- 
cessible essence  of  God. 

However,  in  the  gospel  our  God  is  revealed  as  love.  This  is  the  only 
affirmation  we  can  conceive  about  his  indeterminate  essence,  which  is 
experienced  through  its  manifestations:  that  is  the  creation  itself,  the 
divine  economy  - the  healing  plan  of  the  fallen  humanity  - and  the 
human  participation  by  grace  to  eternal  life. 

Holy  grace  redeems  the  fallen  humanity  by  baptism;  sanctifies  the 
holy  gifts  on  the  altar;  purifies  the  human  conscience  and  lights  the  mind 
of  those  who  receive  the  holy  blood  and  the  holy  body  of  Christ;  keeps 
their  faith  firm  and  makes  them  worthy  participants  in  his  eternal  risen 
presence. 

One  can  easily  understand  the  stress  put  by  the  Orthodox  tradition  on 
the  light  of  the  transfiguration,  if  he  or  she  simply  enters  into  an  Ortho- 
dox sacred  temple.  He  or  she  can  see,  on  the  wooden  icons  or  on  the 
walls,  male  alongside  female  figures  with  a halo  around  their  heads.  This 
is  the  perceptible  indication  of  the  divine  light  which  they  voluntarily 
received  in  their  life,  the  divine  light  which  transfigured  their  minds  and 
their  wills  and  led  them  to  respond  to  the  needs  of  the  lesser  brothers  and 
sisters  of  Christ. 
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These  are  the  holy  people  of  God,  who  share  the  various  gifts  they 
receive  from  God  with  those  who  are  in  need  of  them.  By  this  choice 
they  give  a real  proof  that  they  are  created  in  the  image  and  likeness  of 
God. 

God  is  love.  This  is  the  essence  of  our  God  who  is  revealed  to  us  as 
the  One  and  Unique  God,  one  Deity  in  three  distinct  Persons  (hyposta- 
seis).  The  Father,  the  Son  and  the  Holy  Spirit  are  united  into  one  by  the 
bond  of  love  which  they  perpetually  share  with  each  other  (perichoresis). 
It  is  by  this  love  that  the  creation  was  made,  in  order  that  it  could  be 
shared  also  with  the  images  of  God 

Following  the  trinitarian  sharing  of  love,  we  are  also  called  to  offer 
our  adoration  to  the  triune  God  and  our  love  to  the  people  of  God.  Our 
adoration  is  a sign  of  thanksgiving  for  his  gift  of  life  and  healing  from 
corruption,  and  our  love  is  proof  that  we  are  truly  children  of  God,  wor- 
thy of  his  grace.  It  is  self-evident  that  no  one  should  be  excluded  from 
our  love,  no  matter  what  his  or  her  race,  origin,  cultural  or  religious 
background  might  be. 

Two  factors  are  necessary  for  the  transfiguration  of  each  human 
being,  and  consequently  the  transfiguration  of  the  life  of  the  community 
to  which  he  or  she  belongs. 

One  factor  is  given.  It  is  the  holy  grace  of  God  that  redeems  the  mis- 
trustfulness; it  is  his  uncreated  light  that  shows  the  way  to  the  truth;  it  is 
his  sanctifying  power  that  heals  the  wounds  of  prodigal  humanity. 

The  second  factor  depends  on  free  human  cooperation  (synergeia) 
with  the  grace  of  the  Lord  which  is  given  gratis  to  each  human  being, 
without  any  exceptions.  In  the  life  of  the  holy  people  of  God,  we  realize 
that  this  collaboration  is  a real  fact.  With  their  presence  in  human  history, 
they  act  like  the  small  portion  of  the  yeast  that  leavened  the  whole  quan- 
tity of  the  flour  (Matt.  13:33).  They  are  usually  the  outsiders  of  the  soci- 
ety, the  marginal,  who  offer  their  own  time,  their  money,  their  conve- 
niences, their  special  gifts  for  the  relief  of  the  suffering  people.  Or  they 
even  raise  their  voice  against  injustice,  at  the  risk  of  their  own  safety  and 
integrity.  Especially  there  are  all  those  who  constantly  and  firmly  pray  to 
God,  crying  and  insisting  like  small  children,  asking  him  to  show  the 
way  out  of  the  various  impasses  that  people  face  in  their  everyday  lives. 
They  are  those  who  forgive  and  love  even  their  enemies. 

However,  who  can  deny  the  cruel  reality  we  experience  every  day? 
How  many  similar  events  followed  after  the  tragedy  of  Hiroshima  and  its 
aftermath  - bombings,  the  elimination  of  cultural  heritage,  nuclear 
explosions,  chemical-industry  disasters,  global  warming,  increasing 
human  exploitation  and  social  injustice,  totalitarian  imposition  of  the 
mass  media? 
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The  question  arising  from  the  depths  of  the  human  soul  always 
sounds  the  same:  Until  when,  my  Lord,  will  your  creatures  prefer  the 
dark  to  the  light,  the  pain  to  the  joy,  exploitation  to  respect,  death  to  life? 

The  answers  are  not  easy  to  find.  Our  Lord,  even  after  his  triumphant 
victory  over  death,  remains  crucified,  bearing  all  the  pain  and  the  sorrow 
of  his  persecuted,  exploited  and  abused  brothers  and  sisters. 

However  he  definitely  is  the  triumphant  victor  over  death. 

In  our  Orthodox  tradition,  the  spiritual  experience  of  the  cross  and 
the  resurrection  creates  the  ethos  of  charmolype  (joy  and  sorrow).  The 
sorrow  is  connected  to  human  sin  and  the  works  of  human  unfaithful- 
ness. It  leads  to  constant  prayer,  and  to  responsible  action  for  the  relief 
of  the  suffering  victims.  The  joy  wells  up  from  the  tomb  of  the  risen 
Christ,  that  donated  eternal  life  to  all  the  created  and  mortal  humanity. 
The  light  of  the  resurrection  transfigures  the  life  of  believers  and  gives 
them  the  courage  to  hope,  to  fight,  to  insist,  to  sing  joyful  hymns  of  our 
common  resurrection  even  during  their  funeral  services. 

Counting  the  results  of  the  pride,  the  arrogance,  the  cruelty  and  the 
hypocrisy  of  the  powerful  minority  that  manipulates  the  lives  of  the  peo- 
ple in  this  world,  one  can  remember  the  question  of  the  myrrh-bearing 
women:  “Who  will  roll  away  the  stone  for  us  from  the  entrance  to  the 
tomb?” 

The  answer  is  not  different  today:  the  stone  has  already  been  rolled 
back.  Now  it  is  the  task  of  women  and  men  who  experience  the  fact  of 
the  resurrection  to  proclaim  this  truth  to  the  people.  It  is  their  task  to  re- 
evangelize those  who  have  forgotten  their  roots,  to  strengthen  in  their 
faith  those  who  are  unable  to  bring  hope  to  those  who  look  for  it. 

The  Lord  was  transfigured  before  the  eyes  of  his  disciples,  some  time 
before  his  passion  and  his  cross,  in  order  to  assure  them  that  he  is  truly 
the  Son  of  God.  After  two  millennia,  we  Christians  experience  the  light 
of  the  glory  of  God,  being  sure  that  he  is  truly  the  Son  of  God,  the  vic- 
tor over  death! 

Let  me  end  this  Orthodox  reflection  on  the  feast  day  of  the  Transfig- 
uration with  the  words  from  the  liturgical  hymn  we  sing  during  the  holy 
liturgy  for  this  day: 

O Christ  our  God,  at  the  time  of  your  Transfiguration  on  the  mount  you 
showed  your  disciples  as  much  of  your  glory  as  they  could  hold.  Through  the 
prayers  of  your  Mother  of  God  let  your  eternal  light  shine  also  upon  us  sin- 
ners, O Giver  of  Light,  glory  to  you. 


XI.  SERMONS 


The  Wisdom  and  Witness  of  Unity 

REV.  DR  HERMEN  SHASTRI 


I greet  you  in  the  name  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ! 

I consider  it  a joy  and  privilege  to  add  my  own  voice  to  that  of  the 
president  of  the  Council  of  Churches  of  Malaysia  in  welcoming  you 
warmly  to  our  country.  In  Malaysia  we  say  Selamat  Datang,  which 
translated  means  “come  in  peace”. 

It  was  indeed  a bold  decision  the  standing  commission  of  Faith  and 
Order  made  when  they  accepted  the  invitation  of  the  Council  of 
Churches  of  Malaysia  to  hold  the  plenary  commission  meeting  in  Kuala 
Lumpur. 

In  the  wake  of  the  events  surrounding  1 1 September  2001, 1 remem- 
ber there  was  some  hesitation.  It  was  difficult  to  envisage  how  new  geo- 
political constellations  resulting  from  that  event  would  play  out  in  south- 
east Asia.  But  with  the  firm  assurance  that  the  government  of  Malaysia 
welcomes  such  a meeting,  coupled  with  the  warm  reception  by  the 
churches,  the  standing  commission  confirmed  holding  the  meeting  in  our 
country. 

It  is  the  first  time  that  Faith  and  Order  has  held  a major  conference  in 
our  country.  We  can  give  thanks  to  God  that  there  is  peace  and  stability 
in  this  country  of  ours,  and  perhaps  experiences  here  may  dispel  West- 
ern media  portrayals  of  Asian  countries,  and  particularly  Malaysia,  as 
being  politically  “unpredictable”  and  “unstable”. 

The  presence  of  heads  and  leaders  of  churches  from  around  the  world 
at  this  worship  gives  our  churches  a sense  of  fraternity  with  the  global 
communion  of  churches.  Notwithstanding  the  divisions  that  continue  to 
hurt  our  unity  as  Christians,  having  Faith  and  Order  in  our  country  rep- 
resents a particular  opportunity  for  rejoicing,  as  we  seek  to  journey 
together  towards  the  full  visible  unity  of  the  churches  around  the  world. 
As  you  meet  in  our  country,  you  will  become  acquainted  with  the 
churches  here. 

Christians  here  live  as  a minority,  and  daily  share  their  lives  with 
Muslims,  Buddhists,  Hindus,  Sikhs  and  others,  not  unlike  in  some  other 
Asian  countries.  How  do  churches  live  out  their  faith  in  such  a situation? 
How  are  the  twin  aspects  of  unity  and  diversity  held  together  and  man- 
aged in  political  life?  What  theological  meaning  is  given  to  fellowship  as 
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it  extends  to  and  embraces  peoples  of  other  faiths,  of  the  “wider  ecu- 
menism” we  refer  to?  These  and  many  more  questions,  I am  sure,  will 
influence  your  deliberations  in  the  days  ahead. 

As  we  begin  our  meeting,  it  is  only  appropriate  at  this  time,  in  the 
context  of  worship,  to  hear  the  words  of  our  Lord  when  he  uttered  his 
priestly  prayer  “that  they  may  all  be  one”  (John  17:21).  This  vision  of 
unity  espoused  by  Christ  is  the  reason  why  we  are  here,  and  why  we  are 
engaged  in  the  studies  we  have  undertaken  as  Faith  and  Order.  Those 
words  - “that  they  may  all  be  one”  - continue  to  be  ecumenism’s  inspi- 
ration and  its  guiding  motif. 

The  unity  which  Christ,  the  head  of  the  church,  willed  for  his 
church  and  in  which  he  wishes  to  embrace  all  people,  takes  us  to  the 
very  heart  of  the  ecumenical  vocation.  Unity  is  not  just  a human 
endeavour.  The  unity  to  which  we  aspire  has,  as  its  divine  source, 
God’s  own  trinitarian  life.  As  we  draw  closer  to  Christ,  we  must  grow 
closer  to  each  other  and  share  in  the  same  quality  of  communion  that 
we  share  with  the  triune  God.  Our  chosen  theme  underlines  this  co- 
relation: “Welcome  one  another,  therefore,  just  as  Christ  welcomed 
you  for  the  glory  of  God”  (Rom.  15:7).  Unity  is  deeply  spiritual,  as  it 
is  personal  and  relational.  To  be  in  communion  with  Christ  and  with 
one  another  is  to  share  in  the  gift  of  God’s  own  life  that  God  wills  for 
the  whole  of  humanity  and  the  whole  of  creation.  Visible  communion 
will  entail  a communion  in  faith,  in  word  and  in  life,  in  recognizable 
and  assured  continuity  with  the  faith  of  the  apostles.  It  will  be  pro- 
claimed in  word,  as  in  the  truth  that  emanates  from  gospel  imperatives 
and  the  values  which  the  gospel  embodies.  But  it  is  also  proclaimed 
truth,  visibly  carried  out  in  lives  of  service  in  the  ministry  of  renewal 
and  reconciliation. 

As  the  Faith  and  Order  study  on  Church  and  World  has  struggled  to 
show,1  we  shall  not  get  our  vision  of  visible  unity  right  until  we  learn  to 
connect  our  search  for  unity  with  the  priority  of  God’s  church,  God’s 
kingdom  and  God’s  creation.  Only  in  the  perspective  of  the  unity  of  the 
church  and  the  unity  of  the  whole  of  humankind  is  our  ecumenical  task 
seen  to  be  less  about  bringing  together  institutions  of  divided  churches 
and  more  about  the  unfolding,  in  our  life  together,  of  the  values  of  God’s 
kingdom  which  touches  the  world  to  renew  and  transform  it  for  the 
gospel’s  sake. 

For  our  communion  to  become  alive,  we  must  learn  to  live  in  unity  in 
such  a way  that  those  around  us  will  be  attracted  by  our  life.  The  church 
learns  about  oneness  in  Christ  not  only  where  many  from  different  places 
are  gathered,  but  also  where  we,  in  our  various  situations,  strive  for  the 
unity  of  the  local  congregations.  This  very  task  of  visible  unity,  sustained 
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in  a spirit  of  communion  (koinonia),  the  Faith  and  Order  movement  has 
faithfully  pursued  over  the  years. 

When  ecumenism  had  to  face  its  fiercest  critics,  I remember  the 
prophetic  words  uttered  at  the  world  conference  of  Faith  and  Order  in 
Santiago  de  Compostela  in  1993,  “There  is  no  turning  back  on  the  road 
to  the  visible  unity  of  the  churches.”2 

The  churches  in  Malaysia  congratulate,  accompany  and  support  your 
efforts  to  draw  the  churches  to  the  call  of  the  unity  Christ  wills  for  his 
church.  In  a world  tom  apart  by  communal,  sectarian  and  religiously 
motivated  violence  we  desperately  need  to  see,  hear  and  experience  such 
kinds  of  communion  among  Christians,  we  need  to  experience  their  rela- 
tionships with  others  that  heal,  reconcile  and  nurture  peace.  In  situations 
where  churches  are  hopelessly  divided  by  creeds,  doctrines  and  practice, 
we  are  in  need  of  convincing  experiences  that  Christians  can  indeed  live 
together  and  can  overcome  divisions  that  hurt  their  witness  in  the  world. 

Jesus  made  the  point,  “Every  kingdom  divided  against  itself  becomes 
a desert,  and  house  falls  on  house”  (Luke  11:17).  How  can  churches 
divided  among  themselves  offer  to  the  world  a credible  gospel  “so  that 
the  world  may  believe”  (John  17:21)? 

Thus  the  prayer  of  our  Lord  in  the  upper  room  takes  on  an  additional 
urgency  in  our  days.  What  we  believe  to  be  the  Lord’s  command  to  unity 
is,  at  the  same  time,  our  response  to  the  signs  of  the  times.  It  should  be 
our  common  ecumenical  vocation  to  seek  to  live  openly  before  the  world 
in  mutual  accountability,  in  mutual  respect  and  in  solidarity  with  all 
those  who  hurt  and  suffer  in  the  world. 

In  the  context  in  which  we  find  ourselves  as  churches  in  Malaysia, 
seeking  communion  (koinonia)  with  each  other  and  with  other  faith 
communities  is  our  biggest  challenge.  As  divided  churches  we  need  to 
move  from  an  “accommodative  ecumenism”  to  a “real”  communion  of 
the  churches  within  and  between  each  other.  Structural  ecumenical  insti- 
tutions may  offer  an  impression  of  cooperative  endeavour  in  matters 
requiring  a common  Christian  representation.  But  this  is  far  from  foster- 
ing communion  by  dealing  with  issues  that  hurt  Christian  unity,  that  is, 
matters  of  faith  as  well  as  the  ordered  practice  of  the  churches  that  gives 
expressions  to  that  faith. 

As  Christians  in  Malaysia  we  realize  that  our  communion  with  our 
neighbours,  with  people  of  other  faiths,  would  not  be  complete  without 
a sincere  and  concerted  commitment  to  inter-religious  dialogue.  Our 
national  make-up  is  such  that  our  lives  are  intrinsically  interwoven  with 
others  who  are  religiously  different.  For  better  or  worse,  we  find  our- 
selves having  to  journey  with  others  in  a shared  political  destiny  as  a 
people.  For  peace  and  stability  to  co-exist,  we  need  to  accompany  each 
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other  and  to  receive  each  other  as  neighbours.  Consensus-building  and  a 
great  capacity  for  goodwill  from  all  religious  quarters  have  kept 
Malaysia  where  it  is  today  - a stable  and  peaceful  nation. 

So  as  we  begin  our  work  as  the  Faith  and  Order  plenary  commission, 
let  us  seek  discernment  as  the  Spirit  leads  us.  Let  us  remember  that  God 
has  given  us  a mission  to  work  for  the  unity  of  the  church  for  God’s  sake; 
and  that  God’s  purpose  will  be  fulfilled  in  God’s  way,  in  God’s  own  time. 

We  find  ourselves  together  in  the  one  “ecumenical  boat”.  Let  us  sail 
the  rough  seas  without  fear,  for  he  who  pilots  the  boat  has  also  the  power 
to  calm  the  storm. 

God  bless  our  gathering,  and  may  we  find  the  deep  dimensions  of 
what  it  means  to  “receive  one  another”,  in  order  to  find  the  deep  truth  of 
the  unity  which  Christ  wills  for  his  church. 


NOTES 

1 Church  and  World:  The  Unity  of  the  Church  and  the  Renewal  of  Human  Community,  Faith 
and  Order  Paper  no.  151,  2nd  rev.  printing,  WCC  Publications,  1990. 

2 Thomas  F.  Best  and  Gunther  Gassmann  eds,  On  the  Way  to  Fuller  Koinonia:  Official 
Report  of  the  Fifth  World  Conference  on  Faith  and  Order,  Santiago  de  Compostela  1993, 
Faith  and  Order  Paper  no.  166,  WCC  Publications,  1994,  p.225. 


XI.  SERMONS 


“For  the  Glory  of  God” 

(Isaiah  57:14-21,  Ephesians  2:11-22) 

REV.  DR  DAVID  K.  YEMBA 


My  sisters  and  brothers  in  the  risen  Lord! 

We  give  thanks  to  God,  the  Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  and  our 
Father,  for  having  brought  us,  by  the  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  to  this 
important  gathering  in  Kuala  Lumpur  this  year. 

We  give  thanks  to  God  for  a tremendous  amount  of  work  that  has 
been  done,  by  so  many  people,  to  make  possible  the  discussions  that  we 
have  had  and  the  thoughts  that  we  have  shared  during  these  last  ten  days. 

I think  of  the  demanding  planning  work  done  by  the  members  of  the 
standing  commission,  and  the  enormous  logistical  tasks  performed  by 
the  Faith  and  Order  secretariat  and  the  general  secretariat  of  the  Council 
of  Churches  of  Malaysia. 

I think  also  of  the  various  researched  papers  prepared  and  presented 
by  the  scholars  and  their  discussants,  of  the  leadership  provided  by  the 
Faith  and  Order  officers  and,  last  but  not  least,  of  the  support  and  prayers 
of  countless  Christians  both  in  Malaysia  and  around  the  world. 

Kuala  Lumpur  has  offered  an  opportunity  for  members  of  the  plenary 
commission  to  meet  and  to  enjoy  Christian  fellowship  together.  This  was 
quite  different  from  knowing  the  names  of  the  commissioners  as  we  used 
to  know  them,  just  on  paper.  The  gathering  has  also  given  the  commis- 
sioners an  occasion  to  interact  with  the  church  leaders  from  Christian 
world  communions,  with  a variety  of  guests  and  with  local  communities 
in  Kuala  Lumpur.  We  have  been  honoured  by  the  visit  of  His  Excellency 
the  Prime  Minister  of  the  Federation  of  Malaysia  and  by  the  presence  of 
the  new  General  Secretary  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches.  What  a 
wonderful  experience  of  working  together!  It  has  been  a time  of  blessing 
as  we  were  worshipping  together.  It  was  a rare  occasion  for  eating 
together.  All  these  gave  us  special  opportunities  to  share  our  fellowship 
in  Christ. 

My  sisters  and  brothers  in  the  risen  Lord! 

As  we  are  getting  ready  to  leave  Kuala  Lumpur  to  return  to  our 
respective  homes,  I would  like  to  invite  you  to  continue  our  reflections 
beyond  this  place.  Let  us  remember  that  the  purpose  of  this  gathering 
does  not  end  with  the  conclusion  of  the  meeting  itself.  All  our  discus- 
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sions  here,  in  the  groups  as  well  as  in  the  plenary  sessions,  have  aimed 
at  deepening  our  understanding  of  this  appealing  theme  from  Paul’s  let- 
ter to  the  Romans:  “Receive  one  another  as  Christ  has  received  you  for 
the  glory  of  God.”  This  invitation  - which  is  also  an  exhortation  - has 
been  enriched  for  us  by  fruitful  discussions  during  the  meeting.  May  it 
not  lead  us  to  reshape  our  understanding  of  the  phrase,  “receiving  each 
other”?  In  fact,  it  leads  us  to  ask  ourselves  questions:  How  do  we  live  the 
experience  of  receiving  one  another  in  our  communities?  Among  our 
churches? 

We  live  in  a world  where  distances  between  people  become  so  short- 
ened by  the  continuing  progress  of  information  technology.  Yet  the  same 
people  who  are  so  close  together,  even  living  in  the  same  city,  often  find 
difficulty  in  “receiving”  one  another  in  the  sense  in  which  Paul  used  this 
word.  How  can  we  help  our  churches  to  interpret  and  embody  this  call 
which  the  apostle  was  addressing  to  the  multi-cultural  community  of 
Rome  and,  through  them,  to  our  contemporary  communities  today? 

Discussing  a theme  in  order  to  grasp  its  content  and  message  is  one 
thing.  It  is  quite  another  to  interpret  this  message  so  as  to  help  our  con- 
gregations and  churches  to  move  forward,  towards  receiving  both  the 
fruits  of  our  common  efforts,  and  receiving  one  another  “as  Christ  has 
received  us”. 

I prepared  this  sermon  during  the  season  of  Pentecost.  My  thoughts 
went  particularly  to  the  powerful  message  given  by  the  apostle  Peter  when 
he  addressed  his  audience  on  that  first  Pentecost  celebrated  by  the  church. 
I was  amazed  by  the  reaction  of  the  people  to  his  message.  Peter  touched 
the  heart  of  the  Christian  faith  when  he  said  to  them,  “All  the  people  of 
Israel,  then,  are  to  know  for  sure  that  this  Jesus,  whom  you  crucified,  is  the 
one  that  God  has  made  Lord  and  Messiah!”  (Acts  2:37).  We  read  that  the 
people,  deeply  troubled  by  Peter’s  message,  asked  him  and  his  colleague 
apostles  the  question,  “What  shall  we  do,  brothers?”  That  was  the  right 
question  to  ask,  and  the  text  shows  that  the  people  got  the  right  answer 
from  Peter:  each  one  of  them  had  to  turn  away  from  his  or  her  sins,  and  be 
baptized  in  the  name  of  the  Jesus  Christ  for  the  forgiveness  of  sins.  Peter 
went  further  to  offer  a promise:  when  these  conditions  were  fulfilled,  the 
people  would  receive  the  Holy  Spirit,  God’s  gift  of  himself. 

It  is  not  always  easy  to  ask  the  right  questions  about  what  is  essen- 
tial. The  main  task  of  the  Faith  and  Order  commission  is  to  accompany 
the  churches  in  their  ecumenical  journey,  and  to  help  them  - among 
other  things  - to  ask  each  other  the  right  questions  about  Christian  unity 
at  the  right  time,  and  at  the  right  place. 

Re-reading  the  letter  to  the  Ephesians,  especially  chapter  2:11-22,  I 
have  found  that  the  teaching  on  the  oneness  of  the  Ephesian  community 
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- as  those  who  have  been  brought  into  unity  in  Christ  - now  sounds  new 
to  me.  It  has  opened  new  perspectives  about  how  to  approach  the  ques- 
tion of  unity  in  Christ.  Even  though  Jews  and  Gentiles  were  living 
together  in  Ephesus,  they  were  different  people  who  came  from  different 
cultural  and  historical  backgrounds.  Their  contact  with  the  gospel  was  a 
call  for  them  to  form  a new  community  among  the  people  of  Ephesus. 
Previously  they  had  considered  themselves  as  foreigners  to  each  other; 
but  now,  by  the  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  they  had  become  one  people  in 
Jesus  Christ.  This  was  possible  because  with  his  own  body  Jesus  Christ 
had  broken  down  the  wall  that  separated  them  from  one  other  as  Jews 
and  Gentiles. 

And  what  a wall  it  was ! It  was  a wall  of  law,  of  practices  and  suspi- 
cions. No  one  else  was  able  to  break  down  this  wall  that  separated  and 
divided  them.  Only  Jesus  Christ,  true  God  and  true  human  being,  was 
able  to  do  it.  And  He  did  it.  Thus  by  the  time  this  letter  to  the  Ephesians 
is  written,  a new  community  has  already  been  formed  from  two  groups 
that  were  previously  alienated  from  each  other.  The  Jews  and  Gentiles 
are  therefore  united  in  a new  body,  a new  community,  and  through  this 
new  body  they  are  brought  back  to  God,  the  Creator  and  initiator  of  both 
the  old  and  the  new  covenants.  We  are  dealing  here  with  a movement  that 
goes  from  separation  to  unity.  Not  only  has  it  ended  the  separation 
between  the  Jews  and  the  Gentiles,  but  also  the  separation  between  the 
Gentiles  and  God.  The  result  is  both  the  unity  of  the  Jews  with  the  Gen- 
tiles, and  the  uniting  of  this  new  union  in  Christ  with  God. 

A movement  presupposes  growth.  In  their  various  writings,  Paul  and 
the  other  apostles  used  many  images  to  illustrate  what  they  meant  by 
unity  in  Christ  and  union  with  God. 

In  this  sermon  I use  the  image  of  building.  I use  it  because  of  the 
importance  of  the  foundation  laid  by  God,  and  the  roles  that  the  human 
builders  play  in  building  on  that  foundation  (think  of  1 Cor.  3:9-15).  The 
church  of  the  triune  God  is  built  with  ourselves,  the  living  stones,  on  the 
foundation  laid  by  God  in  Jesus  Christ  (1  Pet.  2:1-5).  It  is  an  eschato- 
logical reality,  and  is  now  still  living  in  the  ambiguity  of  human  history. 
Sunday  after  Sunday  we  confess  that  “we  believe  in  one,  holy,  catholic, 
and  apostolic  church”,  or  (for  those  who  are  more  familiar  with  the 
Apostles’  Creed)  “I  believe  in...  the  holy  catholic  church”.  Yet  we  are  still 
experiencing  the  reality  of  sin  and  division  among  the  Christians  of  var- 
ious traditions.  The  church  is  a growing  building  of  God  in  the  midst  of 
the  broken  human  community. 

The  letter  to  the  Ephesians  offers  a wonderful  vision  of  God’s  plan 
“to  bring  all  creation  together,  everything  in  heaven  and  on  earth,  with 
Christ  as  head”  (Eph.  1:10b).  In  this  context  the  people  of  God  are  urged 
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to  live  out  the  life  that  is  in  accordance  with  this  great  plan  for  the  unity 
of  the  church,  for  the  renewal  of  the  human  community  and  for  the  trans- 
formation of  the  whole  creation. 

This  is  what  the  Faith  and  Order  movement  and  the  whole  ecumeni- 
cal movement  is  all  about!  The  task  of  Faith  and  Order  consists  of  call- 
ing the  churches,  all  the  people  of  God  in  the  new  covenant,  to  be  the 
prophetic  sign  and  instrument  of  God’s  plan  for  salvation.  In  its  history 
of  almost  eight  decades  Faith  and  Order  had  dealt  with  a broad  spectrum 
of  theological  and  doctrinal  issues,  from  the  understanding  and  practice 
of  sacraments  to  the  nature  and  purpose  of  the  church.  Faith  and  Order 
has  achieved  much  in  its  short  history  in  assisting  churches  to  overcome 
their  dividing  doctrinal  differences,  to  reappropriate  their  common  apos- 
tolic tradition,  and  to  move  towards  visible  unity.  We  are  aware  of  such 
recent  developments  in  significant  aspects  of  our  work,  and  so  we  are 
confident  that  Faith  and  Order  will  continue  to  assist  divided  churches, 
as  well  as  the  united  and  uniting  churches,  to  grow  in  communion, 
receiving  and  welcoming  each  other  as  Christ  has  received  and  wel- 
comed us. 

As  we  leave  Kuala  Lumpur  and  return  to  our  home  churches,  there- 
fore, let  us  go  to  continue  our  ecumenical  journey  with  the  assurance  of 
God’s  promise.  God  has  promised  that  he  is  not  only  One  who  lives  “in 
a high  and  holy  place”  (Isa.  57: 15).  God  is  also  One  who  lives  among  his 
people.  God  has  promised  to  restore  both  confidence  and  hope  for  those 
who  prepare  themselves  to  remove  every  obstacle  from  their  path,  who 
become  humble  and  repentant,  and  who  return  to  him  (Isa.  57:14-15). 
Our  help  comes  from  the  Almighty.  The  healing  of  our  wounds  of  sepa- 
rations and  divisions  comes  from  none  other  than  the  high  and  holy  God, 
who  is  yet  with  us,  among  his  people.  That  is  why  the  purpose  of  the 
work  we  have  done  during  these  days  - and  will  continue  beyond  this 
meeting  - is  not  for  the  glory  of  this  world,  but  for  the  glory  of  God.  God 
has  made  his  rich  and  glorious  secret  known  to  his  people  (Col.  1:27). 
This  secret  has  been  revealed  to  us  in  Christ  Jesus,  the  word  who  became 
human  being,  full  of  grace  and  truth  (John  1:14).  He  is  the  One  who 
prayed  for  the  unity  of  the  church  according  to  God’s  plan.  It  is  a privi- 
lege for  you  and  for  me  to  be  called  by  God  to  become  participants  in 
building  the  unity  of  the  church. 


To  God  be  the  glory  in  the  church 
and  in  Christ  Jesus  for  all  time, 
for  ever  and  ever!  Amen.  (Eph.  3:21) 
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Study  Documents  and  Other  Texts 
Presented  to  the  Commission 


The  following  texts,  reflecting  the  current  state  of  Faith  and  Order  work 
in  the  areas  indicated,  were  presented  to  the  plenary  commission  for 
review  and  comment.  Together  with  the  presentations  and  responses  in 
each  area,  they  formed  the  basis  of  the  work  done  in  the  plenaries, 
groups  and  hearings  at  the  commission  meeting. 

Baptism 

• “One  Baptism:  Towards  Mutual  Recognition  of  Christian  Initiation:  Faverges 
II/Revised”,  F0/2004:30 

Ecclesiology 

• “The  Nature  and  Mission  of  the  Church:  A Stage  on  the  Way  to  a Common 
Statement  (Revised  Faith  and  Order  Paper  no.  181)”,  F0/2004:32 

Ethnic  identity,  national  identity,  and  the  unity  of  the  church 

• “Ethnic  Identity,  National  Identity,  and  the  Search  for  the  Unity  of  the 
Church”,  F0/2004:27 

Theological  anthropology 

• “Ecumenical  Perspectives  on  Theological  Anthropology”,  FO/2004: 1 1 
Hermeneutics 

• “Ecumenical  Hermeneutics:  Reports  from  the  Consultations:  Strasbourg, 
France,  3-10  June  2002;  Vienna,  20-26  April  2004”,  F0/2004:39 

Theological  reflection  on  peace 

• “Nurturing  Peace,  Overcoming  Violence:  In  the  Way  of  Christ  for  the  Sake  of 
the  World.  An  Invitation  to  a Process  of  Theological  Study  and  Reflection  on 
Peace,  Justice  and  Reconciliation  during  the  Decade  to  Overcome  Violence: 
Churches  Seeking  Peace  and  Reconciliation  2001-2010”,  FO/2004: 29 

• “Interrogating  and  Redefining  Power:  Consultation  of  Younger  Theologians 
from  the  South”,  FO/2004: 16 

• “Interrogating  and  Redefining  Power:  A Theological  Consultation”, 
FO/2004: 15 

Week  of  Prayer 

• “Christ  the  One  Foundation  of  the  Church  (1  Cor.  3:1-25)”:  Resources  for  the 
Week  of  Prayer  for  Christian  Unity  and  throughout  the  Year”,  jointly  prepared 
and  published  by  the  Pontifical  Council  for  Promoting  Christian  Unity  and  the 
Commission  on  Faith  and  Order  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches,  2004 
[material  for  2005,  from  the  Slovak  Republic] 
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United  and  Uniting  churches 

• “Seventh  International  Consultation  of  United  and  Uniting  Churches:  Drieber- 
gen,  The  Netherlands,  11-18  September  2002.  Message  from  the  Consulta- 
tion”, F0/2004:28 
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Losses  in  the  Faith  and  Order  Commission  Family 


Klauspeter  Blaser,  commissioner 

Keith  Bridston,  staff 

John  Deschner,  moderator 

Eugene  Rathbone  Fairweather,  commissioner 

Paulos  Mar  Gregorios,  commissioner 

Dame  Christian  Howard,  vice-moderator 

Aloys  Klein,  commissioner 

Jan  Milich  Lochman,  commissioner 

J.  Robert  Nelson,  executive  secretary, 

later  chairman  of  the  working  committee 

Patrick  Roger,  executive  secretary 

V.C.  Samuel,  commissioner 

Jean  Tillard,  former  vice-moderator 

Wolfgang  Ullmann,  commissioner 
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Minutes  of  the  Faith  and  Order  Standing 
Commission  Meetings 
Kuala  Lumpur,  July-August  2004 


Tuesday,  27  July 

The  moderator,  the  Rev.  Prof.  David  Yemba,  opened  in  prayer  and 
welcomed  all  those  present,  members  of  the  commission  and  staff.  In 
addition  he  welcomed  the  media  team  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches, 
under  Mr  Juan  Michel,  whose  task  it  would  be  to  help  communicate  the 
work  of  Faith  and  Order  to  a wider  constituency.  A special  web  page  as 
well  as  press  articles  and  photographs  would  be  published. 

On  staffing,  the  moderator  explained  that  there  had  been  talks  with 
the  general  secretariat  of  the  World  Council  and  it  was  hoped  to  appoint 
a new  director  to  replace  the  Rev.  Dr  Alan  Falconer,  who  had  left  in  May. 
For  the  present,  the  Rev.  Dr  Thomas  Best  would  be  acting  director.  Dr 
Falconer  had  fully  intended  to  be  present  at  this  meeting  of  the  plenary 
commission,  to  present  in  person  his  last  director’s  report,  but  at  a very 
late  stage  he  had  had  to  cancel,  regretfully.  It  was  decided  that  his  report 
should  still  be  read,  with  any  questions  appropriate  being  taken  by  Dr 
Best.  It  was  also  noted  that  the  longest  serving  member  of  the  adminis- 
trative staff,  Mrs  Renate  Sbeghen,  would  retire  at  the  end  of  this  plenary 
commission  meeting. 

Prof.  William  Tabbemee  moved  that  thanks  be  expressed  to  Dr  Fal- 
coner for  his  sterling  contribution  as  director,  and  likewise  to  Dr  Best  for 
stepping  in  and  to  Mrs  Sbeghen.  The  moderator  observed  that  a moment 
for  this  was  time-tabled  within  the  coming  plenary  commission  meeting. 
It  was  also  asked  whether  financial  state  of  the  World  Council  was  con- 
ducive to  responding  to  the  need  for  staff  replacements.  The  response 
was  that,  although  definite  figures  would  be  available  only  after  a WCC 
financial  review  to  be  completed  later  in  the  year,  initial  signs  were  pos- 
itive and  no  problems  were  foreseen  with  funding  necessary  staff 
appointments  within  the  Faith  and  Order  team. 

Plans  were  now  described  for  the  approaching  plenary  commission 
meeting.  Notice  was  drawn  to  the  keynote  address  to  be  given  by  the  new 
general  secretary  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches,  the  Rev.  Dr  Samuel 
Kobia;  the  programming,  as  planned,  of  days  for  initiating  the  main 
theme  of  the  meeting  (“Receive  one  another,  as  Christ  has  received  you, 
for  the  glory  of  God”  - Rom.  15:7)  and  then  for  three  of  the  major  study 
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projects;  the  hearings  on  other  Faith  and  Order  work,  a session  on  the  the- 
ology of  peace  and  another  for  the  younger  theologians;  time-tabling  for 
regional  meetings  to  enable  small  group  discussion;  and  a plenary  session 
on  the  message  for  Porto  Alegre.  Worship  would  take  place  morning  and 
evening,  with  a special  book  of  prayers  and  music  having  been  prepared 
and  published,  as  planned;  it  had  been  printed  in  Malaysia. 

The  Rev.  Dr  Hermen  Shastri,  member  of  the  standing  commission 
and  the  local  organizer  on  its  behalf,  welcomed  the  Faith  and  Order  pres- 
ence in  Kuala  Lumpur.  He  noted  that  everything  would  take  place  at  the 
Federal  Hotel,  both  accommodation  and  meetings,  except  on  three  occa- 
sions - namely,  the  opening  worship,  the  Sunday  church  visits  and 
evening  banquet,  and  the  excursion.  He  was  glad  to  report  that  great 
interest  had  been  shown  by  representatives  of  local  churches  and  also  in 
the  local  press. 

Some  minor  questions  on  practicalities  were  posed  and  answered. 
Nominations  were  made  for  a group  to  compose  a message  from  the  ple- 
nary commission  meeting  to  the  churches:  Sr  Dr  Donna  Geemaert  SC, 
the  Very  Rev.  Dr  Elpiphodoros  Lambriniadis,  the  Ven.  Joseph  Sarvanan- 
than  and  Dr  Catrin  Williams.  A list  was  tabled  of  those  associated  with 
Faith  and  Order  who  had  died  since  Moshi  in  1996,  which  would  be  used 
later  in  the  plenary  meeting. 

Following  this,  the  standing  commission  was  adjourned. 

Closed  session  on  the  evening  of  Thursday,  29  July 

The  standing  commission  met  in  closed  session  with  WCC  general 
secretary  Samuel  Kobia.  The  purpose  was  to  review  the  process  and  cur- 
rent status  of  the  search  for  a new  Faith  and  Order  director.  It  was 
emphasized  that  the  process  being  followed  was  that  to  which  the  stand- 
ing commission  had  agreed  in  earlier  meetings,  and  corresponded  to  the 
memorandum  of  understanding  existing  between  Faith  and  Order  and 
the  WCC. 

It  was  agreed  that  the  search  process  for  the  new  director  of  Faith  and 
Order  will  continue  up  to  March  2005.  In  addition  to  the  usual  channels 
for  advertising  the  vacancy,  an  active  search  process  would  be  pursued, 
with  prospective  candidates  being  approached  to  determine  their  possi- 
ble interest  in  the  position.  This  would  involve  the  participation  of  the 
members  of  the  standing  commission.  Thomas  Best  would  continue  as 
acting  director  of  Faith  and  Order  until  the  new  director  takes  office. 

Evening  session  during  the  plenary  commission 

During  the  meeting  of  the  plenary  commission,  the  standing  com- 
mission met  for  a further  evening  session  to  discuss  the  future  schedule 
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for  the  ecclesiology  study,  and  some  other  matters,  the  moderator  Prof. 
Yemba  in  the  chair. 

Ecclesiology  study 

It  was  agreed  that,  in  the  light  of  focused  comments  received  in  the 
course  of  the  plenary  commission  debate,  the  receipt  of  the  document 
from  Latin  American  representatives  and  an  expected  response  likewise 
from  Myanmar,  the  text  was  nearing  a point  of  major  decision  - author- 
ity for  which  would  lie  in  the  minds  of  the  standing  commission.  One 
further  drafting  meeting  would  take  place  before  the  next  standing  com- 
mission in  2005.  It  was  confirmed  that  the  hope  would  be  to  finalize  an 
ecclesiology  text  at  this  meeting  which  could  be  sent  out  to  the  churches 
for  their  official  consideration.  The  intention  would  be  to  draw  the 
churches  into  some  measure  of  agreement  on  the  parameters  of  under- 
standing, in  ecumenical  focus,  the  doctrine  of  the  church.  However,  the 
final  decision  would  lie  with  the  standing  commission. 

To  reinforce  further  the  value  of  the  contribution  of  plenary  commis- 
sion members,  it  was  also  agreed  to  ask  for  written  submissions  by  them, 
to  be  received  by  the  end  of  October  2004,  which  the  drafting  group  in 
due  course  might  consider.  A suggestion  was  aired,  but  not  finally  agreed 
upon,  that  plenary  commission  members  might  also  be  asked  to  provide 
so-called  “cameos”  of  church  life,  which  might  give  concrete  illustration 
to  the  affirmations  of  the  hoped-for  text. 

It  was  decided  that  Prof.  Andre  Birmele  should  be  added  to  the  draft- 
ing group.  The  difficulty  of  redrafting  was  not  to  be  under-estimated. 
Some  were  inclined  to  think  that  the  revision  of  paper  no.  181,  presently 
available,  was  no  improvement  on  the  earlier  text.  It  was  also  not  possi- 
ble to  establish  clear  criteria  for  taking  into  account  comments  received, 
other  than  by  weighing  them  within  the  drafting  group  and,  of  course, 
ultimately  within  the  standing  commission. 

It  was  stated  that,  were  a document  to  be  sent  to  the  churches  in  later 
2005,  the  intention  of  such  a text  should  be  very  clear.  This  matter  would 
have  to  be  returned  to. 

The  future  of  the  Faith  and  Order  movement 

The  standing  commission  then  considered  a point  emerging  from 
the  planning  meeting  with  moderators  and  rapporteurs  of  the  regional 
groups,  namely  the  sense  that  questions  were  being  asked,  and  opin- 
ions being  voiced,  on  the  future  of  the  Faith  and  Order  movement. 
There  was  in  this  some  ignorance  of  the  circumstances  of  recent  con- 
stitutional changes  and  concern  about  how  work  would  continue  in  the 
future. 
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These  remarks  were  taken  seriously  and  the  decision  made  that  a ses- 
sion on  the  last  Thursday  of  the  plenary  commission  be  allocated  to 
allow  the  voicing  of  questions  and  opinions  - either  on  the  floor  of  ple- 
nary or  in  small  groups.  It  could  be  an  opportunity  to  hear  concrete  pro- 
posals for  methodologies  beyond  the  2006  assembly  of  the  World  Coun- 
cil of  Churches.  It  was  agreed  that  there  were  persons  well  placed  to 
answer  likely  difficult  questions  within  the  commission  (i.e.  in  connec- 
tion with  resources,  etc.),  by  virtue  of  their  involvement  in  other  aspects 
of  the  World  Council  and  its  work.  The  standing  commission  was 
inclined  to  let  the  time  therefore  flow  freely,  rather  than  to  shape  it  by 
any  formal  introductory  remarks. 

The  Porto  Alegre  statement 

It  was  remarked  upon,  and  agreed,  that  when  the  standing  commis- 
sion meets  at  the  end  of  the  plenary  commission,  a most  important  mat- 
ter would  be  to  give  consideration  to  the  drafting  of  the  statement  on  the 
vision  of  unity  for  the  Porto  Alegre  assembly  in  2006.  Although  the 
standing  commission  would  not  need  to  give  final  shape  to  this  until  its 
meeting  in  2005,  the  processes  of  agreeing  to  it  throughout  the  World 
Council  structures  were  outlined:  focus  and  urgency  were  required. 

Saturday,  7 August 

The  standing  commission  met  once  again  after  the  end  of  the  plenary 
commission  meeting,  with  the  moderator,  Prof.  Yemba,  in  the  chair.  The 
agenda  was  outlined  and  agreed. 

Review  of  the  plenary  commission 

The  first  matter  was  a review  of  the  plenary  commission  meeting. 
Members  of  the  standing  commission  took  the  opportunity  both  to 
express  their  own  opinions  and  to  convey  others  which  they  had  picked 
up.  There  was  a general  sense  that,  for  all  that  it  was  easier  to  be  wise 
after  the  event,  there  were  aspects  of  the  meeting  which  could  have  been 
better.  Much  good  work  had  been  done,  but  the  time  could  have  been 
managed  better  - for  example,  with  more  small  group  meetings,  and  per- 
haps these  not  simply  in  regional  constituencies  but  also  sometimes  in 
confessional  families;  fewer  set-piece  inputs;  more  direct  engagement  by 
plenary  members  in  the  study  projects,  and  perhaps  in  a shorter  length  of 
meeting;  time-keeping  for  the  sessions  more  strictly  observed.  The  opin- 
ion was  expressed  that  in  effect  the  focus  of  the  meeting  had  been  some- 
times less  than  clear,  and  this  was  unfortunate  given  the  new  constitu- 
tional position  of  the  plenary  commission,  and  also  given  the  number  of 
new  participants  in  the  work  of  Faith  and  Order.  It  would  be  difficult  to 
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weigh  the  significance  of  some  of  the  interventions  heard  on  the  floor  of 
the  plenary  commission.  It  was  also  noted  how  it  was  perceived  as  unsat- 
isfactory that  only  men  had  moderated  plenary  sessions,  given  the 
absence  of  all  three  female  vice-moderators.  It  was  observed  how,  for 
Latin  American  participants,  their  meeting  in  advance  of  coming  to 
Kuala  Lumpur  had  been  very  beneficial. 

Comments  were  also  shared  with  respect  to  the  particular  studies, 
mapping  out  the  next  stages  of  work.  The  ecclesiology  drafting  group 
would  meet  26-31  January  2005  and  would  be  glad  to  receive  written 
submissions  on  the  text  by  the  end  of  October  2004.  The  theological 
anthropology  drafting  group  was  foreseen  to  meet  13-19  April  2005.  For 
baptism  work  no  decision  had  been  taken  about  another  drafting  meet- 
ing, since  recent  work  had  been  done  by  means  of  consultation  through 
correspondence,  and  it  was  still  hoped  that  submissions  would  be 
received  on  particular  aspects  of  the  study,  including  its  pneumatologi- 
cal  aspect  - which  had  received  comment  during  the  plenary  meeting. 
The  acting  director  undertook  to  speak  further  with  the  moderator  of  that 
study,  the  Rev.  Neville  Callam,  to  discuss  options.  The  ethnic  identity, 
national  identity  and  the  unity  of  the  church  working  group  envisaged  a 
drafting  meeting  in  March  2005,  in  the  hope  of  producing  a more  syn- 
thetic text,  such  as  had  been  produced  for  theological  anthropology  on 
the  basis  of  all  the  research  done. 

The  ecumenical  hermeneutics  group  had  not  made  plans  to  meet  and 
rather  envisaged  a time  for  the  maturing  of  thought  around  findings  at 
the  Vienna  consultation  held  earlier  in  2004,  and  further  direction  from 
the  standing  commission  at  its  meeting  in  June  2005.  It  was  also  hoped 
to  do  some  initial  work  on  the  likely  study  of  patristic  hermeneutics,  as 
suggested  and  strongly  endorsed  during  the  plenary  meeting. 

The  acting  director  observed  that,  among  other  commitments,  the 
secretariat  would  be  necessarily  involved  also  in  work  directly  related  to 
the  ninth  WCC  assembly,  which  would  clearly  demand  more  staff  time 
and  energy  as  the  assembly  approached. 

It  was  underlined  how  important  it  was  that  the  various  studies  inter- 
act, and  in  particular  around  understandings  of  the  church.  The  burden  of 
this  was  seen  to  lie  first  on  the  secretariat  and  also  working  group  mod- 
erators not  directly  involved  in  writing  the  ecclesiology  text.  There  was 
certainly  a need  for  two-way  traffic,  so  to  speak,  but  it  was  affirmed  that 
the  insights  derived  in  other  study  work  had  an  input  to  the  tenor  of  the 
ecclesiology  text,  and  therefore  the  appeal  was  made  for  help  from  those 
others.  However,  it  was  also  noted  that  the  current  scale  of  the  ecclesiol- 
ogy text  was  according  to  plan,  and  it  was  not  thought  to  be  possible,  cer- 
tainly in  the  short  term,  to  enlarge  it  to  any  great  extent,  i.e.  in  the  light 
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of  other  study  work.  Nevertheless,  whether  within  the  ecclesiology  text 
or  in  other  Faith  and  Order  texts  to  be  produced  in  coming  months,  atten- 
tion was  to  be  given  to  coherence.  If  the  ecclesiology  work  predominated 
in  the  discussion,  it  was  not  the  only  text  mentioned.  For  example,  the 
coherence  of  the  doctrine  of  the  human  person  in  the  theological  anthro- 
pology and  baptism  work  clearly  needed  to  be  aligned. 

A number  of  other  issues  surfaced  within  the  discussion.  There  was 
a concern  voiced  that  the  standing  commission  should  be  kept  as  fully 
informed  as  possible  as  texts  developed  by  drafting  groups,  so  that  there 
might  be  the  fullest  ownership  of  the  work  done.  There  was  a short 
debate,  unresolved,  on  the  title  of  the  ecclesiology  text:  should  it  be 
nature  and  purpose,  or  nature  and  mission?  At  the  very  least,  the  decision 
ultimately  taken  should  be  clearly  explained  within  the  text  itself,  to  clar- 
ify the  intention  of  the  decision  and  the  issues  at  stake. 

The  question  was  also  raised  of  the  future  of  Faith  and  Order  in  the 
light  of  the  debate  in  plenary  on  this,  and  it  was  asked  with  whom  the 
responsibility  lay  for  the  future.  It  depended  on  more  than  merely  the 
commissioners,  since  the  churches  themselves  had  their  essential  place, 
but  there  was  no  simple  answer  to  this.  The  many  absences  for  this  meet- 
ing in  Kuala  Lumpur  gave  cause  for  concern.  Another  question  related  to 
the  implications  of  the  fact  that  churches  had  very  differing  understand- 
ings of  sacraments  and  their  necessity,  but  again  there  was  perceived  to 
be  no  simple  answer  on  this.  There  was  no  doubting,  however,  that 
extending  contacts  with  the  more  “evangelical”  wing  of  the  church  - as 
suggested  and  supported  strongly  during  the  plenary  meeting  - would 
keep  the  question  very  much  alive.  Finally,  an  African  perspective  on  so- 
called  “younger”  theologians  urged  that  the  age  requirement  be  treated 
less  rigorously:  Archbishop  Onaiyekan  argued  that  there  were  few  peo- 
ple under  35  in  that  part  of  the  world  who  could  qualify. 

Nominations  for  the  next  standing  commission 

The  moderator  reminded  those  present  of  the  by-laws  governing  the 
appointment  of  the  next  standing  commission  and  its  new  moderator, 
which  appointments  would  be  made  at  Porto  Alegre  by  the  new  WCC 
central  committee,  following  nominations  as  from  the  standing  commis- 
sion meeting  in  June  2005.  To  facilitate  that  process,  names  were  needed 
for  a nominations  committee,  which  would  meet  immediately  prior  to 
the  standing  commission  and  also  in  Crete.  The  churches  had  been  asked 
to  name  their  own  representatives  for  Faith  and  Order  by  March  2005. 

Once  the  process  was  understood,  the  following  names  were  agreed: 
the  Rev.  Dr  Melanie  May  (Faith  and  Order  vice-moderator),  with  Prof. 
Turid  Karlsen  Seim  (vice-moderator)  as  alternate;  Dr  Pablo  Andinach; 
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the  Rt  Rev.  John  Hind;  Mrs  Sarah  Kaulule;  Bishop  Vasilios  Karayiannis. 
These  names  were  agreed,  given  that  Roman  Catholic  representation  on 
the  commission  was  settled  separately;  and  the  guidelines  for  the  choices 
had  been  to  ensure  the  best  possible  regional  representation,  with  less 
attention  to  confessional  balance.  Dissatisfaction  was  voiced  that  the 
Caribbean  region  was  not  represented;  Rev.  Callam  said  this  was  too 
often  the  case.  It  was  understood  that  Dr  May’s  attendance  might  be  at 
risk;  but  Prof.  Seim’s  name  would  ensure  that  at  least  one  vice-modera- 
tor would  be  present.  It  was  agreed  that  if  Dr  May  was  to  be  absent,  Prof. 
Katherine  Doob  Sakenfeld  should  be  invited  to  attend  in  order  to  ensure 
representation  from  North  America. 

WCC  evaluation  process 

At  the  invitation  of  the  moderator,  Dr  Ann  Riggs  spoke  briefly  to  the 
WCC  evaluation  process,  for  which  there  was  a form  to  complete. 
Although  technically  the  deadline  had  passed,  submissions  would  be 
helpful  in  the  preparations  for  Porto  Alegre.  There  was  no  opportunity  at 
this  time  to  produce  a synthetic  response  on  behalf  of  the  standing  com- 
mission, but  Dr  Riggs  explained  to  members  how  they  could  best  fill  in 
the  form.  It  was  made  clear  that,  for  those  who  felt  little  involvement  in 
the  wider  work  of  the  WCC,  as  opposed  to  Faith  and  Order  in  particular, 
such  a point  could  be  made  on  the  form. 

Other  matters 

It  was  confirmed  and  agreed  that  the  standing  commission  would 
next  meet  in  Crete,  14-21  June  2005,  these  being  the  dates  of  travel.  On 
a practical  note,  it  was  pointed  out  that  a local  connection  (e.g.  via 
Athens)  would  most  likely  be  needed  to  get  to  the  island.  The  Ecumeni- 
cal Patriarchate  extended  the  invitation  and  would  bear  the  costs,  which 
was  warmly  applauded. 

Dr  Tamara  Grdzelidze  reported  on  a letter  received  on  behalf  of  the 
community  of  Bose,  Italy,  on  a project  for  a “book  of  witnesses”.  The 
request  was  for  Faith  and  Order  to  give  its  name  and  support  to  this  pro- 
ject, although  the  practical  work  and  costs  would  largely  be  borne 
directly  by  the  Bose  community.  Already  in  Bose  an  Italian  volume  of 
witnesses  to  the  faith  had  been  published,  but  the  project  now  was  to 
gather  names  from  many  different  churches,  under  certain  criteria,  who 
might  be  upheld  in  memory  and  thanksgiving  for  their  Christian  witness. 
The  officers  of  Faith  and  Order  had  been  consulted  on  this  earlier  in  the 
year,  but  now  the  standing  commission  was  asked  for  its  response. 

Comments  were  generally  supportive  of  the  concept  but  less  sure 
about  the  commitment,  lest  it  be  a further  strain  on  resources.  The 
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sense  of  touching  somehow  on  the  ecumenical  community  of  the 
saints  was  seen  to  be  desirable,  but  it  was  asked  whether  it  might  be 
more  appropriately  done  at  regional  and  national  level,  rather  than  by 
Faith  and  Order  based  in  Geneva.  Although  that  was  a possible  idea, 
the  existing  proposal,  which  the  community  of  Bose  was  backing,  was 
at  a global  level  and  addressed  here  to  Faith  and  Order  - for  the  sake 
of  networking  with  churches  worldwide  - and  on  that  basis  the 
standing  commission  finally  gave  its  approval,  with  the  proviso  that 
the  work  laid  on  the  secretariat  be  very  light.  There  was  some  unclar- 
ity as  to  how  exactly  the  project  would  work;  therefore  it  was  remitted 
to  the  officers  in  collaboration  with  the  secretariat  to  oversee  such 
further  details  as  would  need  discussion  - in  particular,  the  wording 
which  would  describe  Faith  and  Order’s  own  commitment  to  the 
project. 

The  Rt  Rev.  John  Hind,  as  co-moderator  of  the  ecclesiology  drafting 
group,  now  returned  to  the  composition  of  that  group,  expanded  already 
earlier  in  the  meeting.  It  was  his  opinion  that  another  Orthodox  member 
would  enhance  the  balance  of  the  group.  After  a little  discussion,  this 
proposal  found  favour  with  the  standing  commission,  but  there  was  no 
agreement  as  to  who  the  person  should  be,  not  least  since  the  date  of  the 
drafting  meeting  was  already  decided.  Some  names  were  mentioned,  and 
it  was  remitted  to  the  Orthodox  members  present,  in  collaboration  with 
Dr  Hind,  to  settle  on  a final  choice. 

Prof.  William  Tabbemee  appealed  for  some  thought  to  be  given  to 
avoiding  a repeat  of  the  situation  whereby,  because  of  absences,  there 
had  been  no  sense  of  gender  balance  in  moderating  the  plenary  commis- 
sion. This  was  discussed  but  not  agreed  upon,  since  it  was  reckoned  to 
be  an  extraordinary  occurrence.  It  was  noted  that  a change  to  the  Faith 
and  Order  by-laws  would  be  required  to  address  the  situation  which  had 
arisen  at  this  plenary  commission  meeting.  It  was  decided  nevertheless 
to  return  to  the  issue  again  at  the  meeting  in  Crete  in  2005. 

The  ecclesiology  text  for  Porto  Alegre,  still  to  go  through  various 
stages,  would  need  further  drafting  work.  It  was  agreed  that  the  secre- 
tariat should  determine  the  composition  of  the  drafting  group. 

Prof.  Yemba,  in  closing  the  meeting,  noted  that  unfortunately  the 
farewell  book  for  the  ex-director,  the  Rev.  Dr  Alan  Falconer,  had  gone 
missing  during  the  meeting  of  the  plenary  commission.  The  request  was 
made  for  members  to  write  their  good  wishes  either  directly,  or  via  the 
secretariat.  And  since  a letter  of  thanks  and  requests  would  be  going  to 
plenary  commission  members  shortly,  among  other  items  this  would  also 
be  mentioned  to  them.  For  the  time  being  a formal  minute  of  thanks  was 
moved  to  be  recorded  for  Dr  Falconer’s  service  to  the  commission,  and 
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this  was  strongly  supported.  There  was  also  agreement  that  thanks  for 
the  sterling  contribution  of  Mrs  Renate  Sbeghen  over  decades  should  be 
recorded.  Mrs  Sbeghen’s  request  had  been  honoured  for  no  public  pre- 
sentations to  be  made,  but  the  moment  was  not  lost  here  within  the  meet- 
ing of  the  standing  commission  for  kind  words  to  be  said.  Letters  were 
to  be  written  both  to  Dr  Falconer  and  Mrs  Sbeghen  to  convey  these 
thanks. 

Members  of  the  standing  commission  were  wished  a safe  journey 
home. 

Closed  session  on  Saturday,  7 August 

The  standing  commission  received  a letter  from  Bishop  Koppe  sup- 
porting the  extension  of  Rev.  Kersten  Storch’s  contract  for  two  years, 
beginning  from  the  expiration  of  her  present  contract.  On  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  acting  director,  the  standing  commission  affirmed  this 
extension  with  no  dissenting  voices.  This  result  is  to  be  transmitted  to  the 
WCC  general  secretary. 

Present:  commissioners 

Rev.  Dr  David  Yemba  (moderator) 

Metropolitan  Prof.  Dr  Gennadios  of  Sassima  (vice-moderator) 

Most  Rev.  John  Onaiyekan  (vice-moderator) 

Dr  Pablo  Andinach 

Rev.  Prof.  Dr  Andre  Birmele 

Rev.  Neville  Callam 

Rev.  Prof.  William  Henn 

Bishop  Dr  Hilarion  of  Vienna  and  Austria 

Rt  Rev.  John  Hind 

Metropolitan  Dr  Mar  Gregorios  Yohanna  Ibrahim 

Bishop  Vasilios  Karayiannis  of  Trimithus 

Ms  Sarah  S.  Kaulule 

Rev.  Dr  Jacob  Kurien 

Sister  Dr  Mary  O’Driscoll 

Rev.  Dr  William  G.  Rusch 

Rev.  Dr  Hermen  Shastri 

Dr  Valburga  Schmiedt  Streck 

Rev.  Dr  William  Tabbemee 

Rev.  Dr  Michael  Tita 

Rev.  Dr  Richard  Treloar 

Rev.  Prof  Dr  Dorothea  Wendebourg 

Dr  Catrin  Williams 
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Others 

Dr  Paul  Meyendorff 

Dr  Cecil  M.  Robeck,  Jr  (consultant) 

Mgr  John  Radano  (consultant) 

Dr  Ann  K.  Riggs  (consultant) 

Rev.  Dr  Peter  Donald  (minute  taker) 

Apologies  for  absence  (*denotes  officer) 

Rev.  Ying  Gao 

Rev.  Megersa  Guta 

*Rev.  Dr  Melanie  A.  May 

Rev.  Jane  Namugenyi 

*Rev.  Caroline  Pattiasina 

Rev.  Dr  Katharine  Doob  Sakenfeld 

*Prof.  Turid  Karlsen  Seim 

Dr  Constance  Tarasar 

Rev.  Prof.  Chul  Ho  Youn 

Staff 

Rev.  Dr  Thomas  F.  Best,  acting  director 

Dr  Tamara  Grdzelidze 

Rev.  Dr  Deenabandu  Manchala 

Mrs  Carolyn  McComish 

Ms  Simei  Monteiro 

Ms  Katherine  Pastukhova 

Mrs  Hannelore  Schmid 

Apologies  for  absence 

Rev.  Kersten  Storch  (special  leave) 
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Faith  and  Order  By-Laws1 


1.  Meanings 

1.1.  Faith  and  Order  means  the  standing  commission  and  the  plenary 
commission  hereinafter  defined. 

1.2.  The  standing  commission  means  the  standing  commission  on  Faith 
and  Order  of  the  Council. 

1.3.  The  plenary  commission  means  the  plenary  commission  on  Faith 
and  Order  of  the  Council. 

1 .4.  The  officers  means  the  moderator  and  vice-moderators  of  the  stand- 
ing commission  and  the  plenary  commission,  the  director  of  the 
Cluster:  Issues  and  Themes  and  the  director  of  the  secretariat  of 
Faith  and  Order. 

1.5.  The  secretariat  means  the  secretariat  of  Faith  and  Order. 

2.  Introduction 

Faith  and  Order  represents  an  historic,  founding  movement  of  the  Coun- 
cil. There  is  a need  for  it  to  have  a continuing,  identifiable  visibility  and 
structure  in  order  to  maintain  its  ability  to  incorporate  the  participation 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  and  other  non-member  churches  of  the 
Council  in  the  organizing  and  staffing  of  its  activities  within  the  overall 
framework  of  the  Council. 

3.  Aim  and  functions 

3.1.  The  aim  of  Faith  and  Order  is  to  proclaim  the  oneness  of  the  church 
of  Jesus  Christ  and  to  call  the  churches  to  the  goal  of  visible  unity 
in  one  faith  and  one  eucharistic  fellowship,  expressed  in  worship 
and  in  common  life  in  Christ,  in  order  that  the  world  may  believe. 

3.2.  The  functions  of  the  standing  commission  and  plenary  commission 
are: 

a)  to  study  such  questions  of  faith,  order  and  worship  as  bear  on 
this  aim  and  to  examine  such  social,  cultural,  political,  racial 
and  other  factors  as  affect  the  unity  of  the  church; 

b)  to  study  the  theological  implications  of  the  existence  and  devel- 
opment of  the  ecumenical  movement  and  to  keep  prominently 
before  the  Council  the  obligation  to  work  towards  unity; 


1 As  approved  by  WCC  central  committee,  August/September  1999,  see  Minutes  of  the 
Fiftieth  Meeting,  WCC,  1999,  pp.9-10,81. 
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c)  to  promote  prayer  for  unity; 

d)  to  study  matters  in  the  present  relationship  of  the  churches  to 
one  another  which  cause  difficulties  or  which  particularly 
require  theological  clarification; 

e)  to  study  the  steps  being  taken  by  the  churches  towards  closer 
unity  with  one  another  and  to  provide  information  concerning 
such  steps; 

f)  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the  churches,  by  the  best  means  avail- 
able, reports  of  Faith  and  Order  meetings  and  studies; 

g)  to  provide  opportunities  for  consultation  among  those  whose 
churches  are  engaged  in  union  negotiations  or  other  specific 
efforts  towards  unity. 

In  pursuing  these  functions  the  following  principles  shall  be  observed: 

i)  Faith  and  Order,  in  seeking  to  draw  the  churches  into  conversa- 
tion and  study,  shall  recognize  that  only  the  churches  themselves 
are  competent  to  initiate  steps  towards  union  by  entering  into 
negotiations  with  one  another.  The  work  of  Faith  and  Order  is  to 
act,  on  their  invitation,  as  helper  and  adviser. 

ii)  It  shall  conduct  its  work  in  such  a way  that  all  are  invited  to 
share  reciprocally  in  giving  and  receiving  and  no  one  shall  be 
asked  to  be  disloyal  to  his  or  her  convictions  nor  to  compromise 
them.  Differences  are  to  be  clarified  and  recorded  as  honestly  as 
agreements. 

4.  Organization 

4. 1 . The  Faith  and  Order  standing  commission  and  plenary  commission 
are  constitutionally  responsible  to  the  central  committee  through 
the  programme  committee. 

4.2.  The  standing  commission  will  be  responsible  for  initiating,  imple- 
menting and  laying  down  general  guidelines  of  the  programme  of 
Faith  and  Order,  in  consultation  with  the  programme  committee, 
within  the  framework  of  the  policies  of  the  World  Council  of 
Churches  as  established  by  the  central  committee.  It  will  guide  the 
staff  in  the  development  of  the  Faith  and  Order  programme,  and 
supervise  the  ongoing  work.  It  shall  report  annually  to  the  central 
committee  through  the  programme  committee.  In  exceptional  cir- 
cumstances the  standing  commission,  in  consultation  with  the  offi- 
cers of  the  WCC,  shall  be  permitted  to  place  an  issue  on  the  agenda 
of  the  central  committee. 

4.3.  The  plenary  commission  shall  provide  a broader  frame  of  reference 
for  the  activities  of  the  standing  commission  and  in  particular  pro- 
vide a forum  for  theological  debate  and  a source  of  membership  for 
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participation  in  study  groups  and  consultations.  The  members  of  the 
plenary  commission  will  share  in  communicating  the  programme  of 
Faith  and  Order  to  the  churches. 

4.4.  The  standing  commission  shall  consist  of  not  more  than  thirty  mem- 
bers (including  the  officers). 

4.5.  The  plenary  commission  shall  consist  of  not  more  than  120  mem- 
bers (including  the  Officers  and  other  members  of  the  standing 
commission). 

4.6.  The  standing  commission,  before  each  assembly,  shall  appoint  a 
nominations  committee  to  prepare  a list  of  names  for  the  election  of 
the  new  standing  commission  by  the  central  committee  at  its  first 
meeting  after  the  assembly.  The  members  will  hold  office  until  the 
next  assembly. 

4.7.  The  standing  commission,  at  its  last  meeting  before  each  assembly, 
shall  propose  a person  as  moderator  of  Faith  and  Order  for  election 
by  the  central  committee  at  its  first  meeting  after  the  assembly.  The 
moderator  will  hold  office  until  the  next  assembly. 

4.8.  At  its  first  meeting  after  the  assembly,  the  standing  commission  shall 
elect  not  more  than  four  vice-moderators  from  among  its  members. 
The  vice-moderators  will  hold  office  until  the  next  assembly. 

4.9.  At  its  first  meeting  after  the  assembly  the  standing  commission 
shall  prepare  a list  of  names  additional  to  the  moderator  and  mem- 
bers of  the  standing  commission,  for  the  election  of  the  new  plenary 
commission  by  the  central  committee  at  its  next  meeting.  The  com- 
missioners will  hold  office  until  the  next  assembly. 

4.10.  Vacancies  on  the  standing  commission  and  plenary  commission 
shall  be  filled  by  the  central  committee  on  the  nomination  of  the 
standing  commission. 

4.11.  Since  the  size  of  the  standing  commission  and  the  plenary  com- 
mission and  the  provisions  of  by-law  4.12  preclude  full  represen- 
tation of  all  member  churches  of  the  Council,  appointment  shall  be 
made  on  the  basis  of  personal  capacity  to  serve  the  purposes  of 
Faith  and  Order.  At  the  same  time,  care  shall  be  taken  to  secure  a 
reasonable  geographical  and  confessional  representation  of 
churches  on  the  standing  commission,  the  plenary  commission 
and  among  the  officers  and  secretariat.  The  membership  of  the 
plenary  commission  shall  include  a sufficient  number  of  women, 
young  and  lay  persons. 

4.12.  Persons  who  are  members  of  churches  which  do  not  belong  to  the 
Council,  but  which  confess  Jesus  Christ  as  God  and  Saviour,  are 
eligible  for  membership  of  the  standing  commission  and  the  ple- 
nary commission. 
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4.13.  Before  any  candidate  is  nominated  for  appointment  by  the  central 
committee,  steps  shall  be  taken  to  ensure  that  his  or  her  name  is 
acceptable  to  the  church  to  which  he  or  she  belongs.  A member 
should  be  willing  to  accept  some  responsibility  for  communica- 
tion between  Faith  and  Order  and  his  or  her  church  and  ecumeni- 
cal bodies  in  his  or  her  country. 

5.  The  secretariat 

5.1.  The  Faith  and  Order  secretariat  shall  be  the  members  of  the  staff  of 
the  World  Council  of  Churches  who  are  assigned  to  the  work  of 
Faith  and  Order.  For  all  external  relationships  and  purposes  the 
coordinator  of  the  Faith  and  Order  team  in  the  Cluster:  Issues  and 
Themes  will  hold  the  title  of  “director  of  the  secretariat  of  Faith  and 
Order”. 

5.2.  The  staff  will  be  appointed  in  accordance  with  the  normal  proce- 
dure for  appointment  of  Council  staff.  The  general  secretary  shall, 
after  due  consultation  with  the  officers  of  Faith  and  Order,  nominate 
for  appointment  or  reappointment  members  of  the  executive  staff  of 
the  secretariat  by  the  central  committee  or  the  executive  committee 
of  the  Council.  In  the  case  of  the  director  of  the  secretariat  of  Faith 
and  Order,  no  nominations  will  be  submitted  to  the  central  commit- 
tee or  the  executive  committee  against  the  advice  of  the  standing 
commission  of  Faith  and  Order. 

5.3.  The  secretariat  shall  be  responsible  for  ensuring  the  continuation  of 
the  work  of  Faith  and  Order  in  accordance  with  the  decisions 
agreed  by  standing  commission,  approved  in  accordance  with  the 
policy  of  the  central  committee.  The  secretariat  will  keep  in  regu- 
lar contact  with  the  Officers  and  members  of  the  Faith  and  Order 
commission. 

6.  World  conferences 

6.1.  World  conferences  on  Faith  and  Order  may  be  held  when,  on  the 
recommendation  of  the  standing  commission,  the  central  committee 
so  decides. 

6.2.  The  invitation  to  take  part  in  such  conferences  shall  be  addressed  to 
the  churches  throughout  the  world  which  confess  Jesus  Christ  as 
God  and  Saviour. 

6.3.  Such  conferences  shall  consist  primarily  of  delegates  appointed  by 
the  churches  to  represent  them.  Youth  delegates,  special  advisers 
and  observers  may  also  be  invited. 

6.4.  Careful  attention  shall  be  given  to  the  communication  of  the  reports 
and  recommendations  of  the  world  conferences  to  the  churches. 
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7.  Faith  and  Order  meetings 

7.1.  The  standing  commission  shall  meet  at  least  every  18  months,  but 
may  be  convened  at  any  time  by  the  moderator  in  consultation  with 
the  other  officers  of  Faith  and  Order  or  at  the  request  of  not  less  than 
one  third  of  the  members  of  the  standing  commission. 

7.2.  The  plenary  commission  shall  normally  meet  once  between  assem- 
blies, but  may  be  convened  at  any  time  by  the  standing  commission 
with  the  approval  of  the  executive  committee  of  the  Council. 

7.3.  The  secretariat  shall  be  responsible  for  giving  due  notice  of  meet- 
ings of  both  the  standing  commission  and  the  plenary  commission, 
for  keeping  its  minutes  and  other  records  and,  in  consultation  with 
the  moderator,  for  preparing  its  agenda. 

7.4.  A member  of  the  standing  commission  may  name  a person  to  rep- 
resent him  or  her  at  any  meeting  at  which  the  member  is  unable  to 
be  present,  but  such  a person  may  not  vote. 

7.5.  A member  of  the  plenary  commission,  by  advance  notice  in  writing, 
signed  by  both  the  commission  member  and  the  appropriate  repre- 
sentative of  the  member’s  church,  to  the  secretariat  may  name  a 
proxy  to  represent  the  member  at  any  meeting  at  which  the  member 
is  unable  to  be  present. 

7.6.  Other  persons  may  be  invited  to  be  present  and  to  speak,  if  the  mod- 
erator so  rules,  but  not  to  vote.  In  particular,  in  order  to  secure  rep- 
resentation of  its  study  groups,  members  of  these  may  be  invited  to 
attend  either  body  as  consultants. 

7.7.  In  the  absence  of  the  moderator,  one  of  the  vice-moderators  shall 
preside  at  such  meetings.  In  the  absence  of  any  of  these  officers,  the 
meeting  shall  elect  one  of  its  members  to  take  the  chair.  One  third  of 
the  total  membership  (including  proxies)  shall  constitute  a quorum. 

7.8.  Faith  and  Order  shall  normally  conduct  its  business  according  to  the 
rule  of  procedure  of  the  central  committee.  Questions  arising  about 
procedure  shall  be  decided  by  a majority  vote  of  those  present  and 
voting. 

7.9.  If,  at  any  time  when  it  is  inconvenient  to  hold  a meeting  of  the 
standing  commission,  the  moderator  and  secretariat  shall  decide 
that  there  is  business  requiring  immediate  action  by  the  standing 
commission,  it  shall  be  permissible  for  them  to  obtain  by  post  or  fax 
the  opinions  of  its  members  and  the  majority  opinion  thus  ascer- 
tained shall  be  treated  as  equivalent  to  the  decision  of  a duly  con- 
vened meeting. 

8.  Faith  and  Order  studies 

8.1.  The  standing  commission  shall  formulate  and  carry  through  the 
study  programme. 
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8.2.  The  secretariat,  as  authorized  by  the  standing  commission,  shall 
invite  persons  to  serve  on  the  study  groups  and  consultations.  They 
shall  pay  particular  regard  to  the  need  to  involve  members  of  both 
the  standing  commission  and  plenary  commission  in  the  study  pro- 
gramme, whether  by  membership  of  a study  group,  consultations  or 
by  written  consultation.  Due  regard  shall  be  paid  to  special  compe- 
tence in  the  fields  of  study  concerned  and  to  the  need  for  the  repre- 
sentation of  a variety  of  ecclesiastical  traditions  and  theological 
viewpoints. 

8.3.  Study  groups  shall  normally  include  both  those  who  are  and  those 
who  are  not  members  of  the  standing  commission  or  plenary  com- 
mission. They  may  also  include  persons  who  do  not  belong  to  mem- 
bers churches  of  the  Council. 

8.4.  In  planning  such  studies  all  possible  contacts  shall  be  sought  or 
maintained  with  allied  work  already  in  progress  under  such  aus- 
pices as  those  of  regional  or  national  councils  or  of  individual 
churches  or  of  ecumenical  institutes  and  theological  faculties  or 
departments. 

8.5.  Study  groups  shall  prepare  reports,  as  requested,  for  discussion  in 
the  standing  commission  and  the  plenary  commission,  at  world  con- 
ferences on  Faith  and  Order  or  at  assemblies.  Any  such  report 
should  bear  a clear  indication  of  its  status. 

8.6.  The  publication  of  such  reports  and  of  other  Faith  and  Order  papers 
shall  be  the  responsibility  of  the  secretariat,  provided  that  adequate 
financial  resources  are  available. 

9.  Finance 

9.1.  The  financing  of  the  work  of  Faith  and  Order  will  be  undertaken  in 
the  normal  way  as  part  of  the  work  of  the  Cluster:  Issues  and 
Themes.  The  secretariat,  in  close  consultation  with  the  standing 
commission,  shall  be  responsible  for  working  with  the  director  and 
finance  officer  of  the  cluster  preparing  a budget  for  the  activities  of 
Faith  and  Order. 

9.2.  The  standing  commission  will  receive  reports  on  the  budget  and 
funding  of  the  work  of  Faith  and  Order  and  will  provide  oversight 
of  the  detailed  planning  and  policy  in  relation  to  the  funding  of  pro- 
grammatic activities  (e.g.  studies)  and  projects  of  Faith  and  Order 
within  the  overall  policies  and  budget  of  the  Cluster:  Issues  and 
Themes  approved  by  the  central  committee. 

9.3.  The  standing  commission  will  assist  in  developing  the  financial 
resources  available  for  the  work  of  Faith  and  Order. 
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10.  Communication  with  the  churches 

The  standing  commission  and  the  plenary  commission  shall  be  con- 
cerned to  facilitate  communication  with  the  churches.  They  shall  make 
generally  available  results  of  studies  where  such  studies  are  formally 
communicated  to  the  churches  through  the  central  committee.  In  certain 
studies  the  churches  may  be  invited  to  make  a formal  response. 

11.  Revision  of  the  by-laws 

Proposals  for  the  amendment  of  these  by-laws  may  be  made  by  the 
standing  commission  or  by  the  central  committee  in  consultation  with 
the  standing  commission  and  the  programme  committee.  Any  proposed 
amendment  must  be  circulated  in  writing  to  the  members  of  the  plenary 
commission  not  less  than  three  months  before  the  meeting  of  the  stand- 
ing commission  at  which  it  is  to  be  considered  for  adoption.  A proposed 
amendment  requires  the  approval  of  two-thirds  of  the  members  of  the 
standing  commission  present  and  voting,  before  final  approval  by  the 
central  committee 
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This  book  is  the  official  record 
of  the  Faith  and  Order  plenary 
commission  meeting  held  in  Kuala 
Lumpur,  Malaysia,  in  2004  on  the 
theme  ‘Receive  one  another,  as 
Christ  has  received  you,  for  the 
glory  of  God’  (Rom.  15:7). 

Faith  and  Order  exists  to  help  the  churches  overcome 
the  sources  - theological,  historical  and  social  - of  their 
division.  For  the  commission  (probably  the  most  diverse 
church-based  theological  forum  in  the  world)  it  was 
the  second  meeting  in  Asia,  and  the  first  in  a Muslim- 
majority  country.  Hosted  by  the  Council  of  Churches 
of  Malaysia,  the  meeting  received  challenging  addresses 
by  the  prime  minister  of  Malaysia  and  by  the  general 
secretary  of  the  WCC,  introductions  to  key  theological 
themes  and  to  Faith  and  Order  studies,  and  substantial 
Bible  studies. 

This  volume  includes  explorations  of  issues  as  diverse 
as  the  nature  of  the  church,  the  nature  of  human  nature, 
baptism,  the  relation  of  ethnic  and  national  identities 
to  Christian  unity,  the  interpretation  of  biblical  texts  and 
Christian  symbols,  theological  perspectives  on  peace 
and  violence,  the  relation  of  inter-religious  dialogue  to 
the  search  for  Christian  unity,  and  - not  least  - the  future 
of  Faith  and  Order  itself.  It  is  indispensable  as  a stimulus 
to  further  work  on  Christian  unity  today. 

Thomas  F.  Best  is  acting  director  of  Faith  and  Order, 
World  Council  of  Churches,  Geneva. 
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